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PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION 

OF DENTAL SURGEONS. 

(From * The Dental Cofmoi/ October, 1860.) 

{(Continued from vol. iii, p. 486.) 

Dental medication is general medica- 
tion. Several years ago I said on the 
floor of this room, that it would be com- 
pulsory on the part of the professors of 
our dental colleges to suit the curriculum 
of their institutions to this growing re- 
quirement. I do not forget, gentlemen, 
the reception my doctrines then met with. 
We have grown somewhat h\ stature since 
then ; we are growing rapidly now from 
month to month. I remarked at that 
time, that I could not understand how the 
aurist and oculist could be successful with- 
out the abilities of the general practitioner. 
And as I entertained a respect for the 
dentist equal to that of any special sur- 
geon, I coiild not imderstand how he 
alone, of all the specialists, could hope for 
the greatest success, possessed of only a 
local knowledge or an ability to treat a 
cachexia only at the point or periphery at 
which a cause exhibited its effect. But 
the good dental graduate of to-day is 
almost as well qualified to practise medi- 
cine as dentistry ; and, gentlemen, accord- 
ing to my views, he should be quite as 
able, and I have little doubt, judging 
of the future by the past, that he, after a 
time, will be as fully qualified. You, 
who are as familiar with private teaching, 
with clinics, and hospitals, as I am, must 
have been struck with the number of 
dental students constantly met with at 
Huch places. I am sure four fifths will 
be foimd so engaged in the hours not de- 
voted to their own lectures. Does not 



this suggest that we are not even yet 
giving them as much as they can digest ? 
If we look at dental classes as in the 
winter they assemble in the colleges, and 
compare them with the classes of our me- 
dical schools, we will not have to ask our- 
selves the second time why they thus cry 
for more — it is indeed due to the growing 
intelligence of the profession. If, gen- 
tlemen, to-morrow I should have two stu- 
dents enter my ofBce, one with the inten- 
tion of reading medicine, and the other 
dentistry, the only difference I should 
make would be, that when each had 
finished the same medical studies I would 
conceive my dental student ready for the 
manipulative or mechanical department of 
his profession, while the first would be 
ready to go forth. Theory first, practice 
afterwards. 

Neither should we consider their educa- 
tion finished, for as science advances so 
must the practice of a profession advance 
with it. At this very moment Europe is 
divided on Virchow*s ^ew doctrine of life 
as the result of cell segmentation. It 
would now seem as nonsense to talk of a 
blastema and the spontaneous evolution 
therefrom of c}i;oblasts. The embryo de- 
velops by the segmentation of a single 
cell; the alveoli, on the extraction of 
teeth, are filled up by the same process of 
segmentation . We hereafter have nothing 
to do with lymph as a reparative agent ; 
we must cure our patients by exciting one 
of the three functions of a neighbouring 
part. We attribute dental caries to aci- 
dity, and heretofore we have been satisfied 
in considering the acidity as we find it in 
the mouth. We have not, as a class, 
asked ourselves the nature of these acids, 
or to what is their production due. We 
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liave underrated our position in giving too 
wide a scope to the general pi^ctitioner, 
and limiting too much our own. When, 
years back, before this association I have 
spoken of anaamia, chlorosis, and kindred 
conditions as the source of dental caries, 
I have been met with rebuke for travelling 
outside my profession. Let me now, gen- 
tlemen, aad my mite to the experience of 
to-night by affirming that I believe I have 
saved; more teeth by constitutional treat- 
ment than ever I have through manipula- 
tion. And if I could exhibit to you my 
practice, I would offer it in prooi of the 
assertion. I could point happily to many 
cases where, when the patients first came 
into my hands, the tendency to caries 
seemed a cachexia; and where, under 
treatment, this cachexia has seemed to 
wear out, as does fire when unsupplied 
with fuel. I have the satis&ction of say- 
inglcouldshow youmany such cases. And 
why not ? Has not every one of us seen 
sets of teeth perfect up to some certain 
date, an attack of fever perhaps, or preg- 
nancy, and then, under a constitutional 
change, at once succumb ? Has not every 
one of us met with sets of teeth where 
our art seemed set at defiance? I know 
I may answer for all in the affirmative. 

I^ then, I am as^ed what these con* 
atitutional deteriorations are, I can only 
answer by referring you to the physiology 
of animal life, and to conditions modifying 
ph^ological action, or perverting such 
action to the pathological. Thus, I may 
allude to the circulation of the nutritive 
or life-supporting force, and xnay pro- 
nounce such circuLttion physiological \men 
an equilibrium is preserved, both as con- 
cerns the relative quantities and qualities 
of constituent particles and pro rata dis- 
tribution. Thus recognising this normal 
condition of blood and its office, I ac- 
knowledge a pathological condition in what 
Dr. Wood describes as inflammation, " a 
perverted condition of the circulation of a 
part, attended with heat, redness, pain, 
swelling, and a modification of secretion 
and nutrition." If I would make an 
analysis of its constituents, I may discover 
a deficiency in red corpuscles by looking 
in the &ce of my patient ; I may see de- 
ficiency in or excess of fibrin, by watching 
the clotting blood ; I may notice deficiency 
or excess of water as the blood flows firom 
the cavity of an extracted tooth ; I may 
note the excess of albumen in my strumous 
patient, not critically, of course, but to the 
practical advantage of my caseji ; patho- 



logical conditions may be induced firom 
the fluids to the solids, or, firstly attacking 
the solids, may thus indirectly affect the 
fluids. Thus, in the one case we have 
dental caries as the result of a consti- 
tutional deterioration of the muco-oral se- 
cretions. And, to get an example from our 
peculiar domain, we have dyspepsia and 
its train of evil associations as a result of 
dental caries. 

Mucus is the secretion, as we know, of 
numberless glands distributed through the 
alimentary canal. In health mUeus may 
be denominated neutral, its capacity for de- 
terioration may be marked by noticing the 
difference between the pearly and wateiy 
character of that whicn is eliminated by 
the healthy follicle and the sordes of the 
febrile condition. Deteriorated mucus is 
always more or less acid in its ifsaction. 
The effect of this acid mucus on the teeth 
is evident to all those who are familiar 
with the matter through clinical expe- 
rience, or general practice. I have nothing 
to say of it as an entirely local condition, 
but shall briefly refer to it as a consti- 
tutional condition. In vaTiouB of the ex- 
anthemata, in bilious remittent, in all 
typhoid forms of fever, the produotien trf 
tins watery deficient mucus gives us the 
sordes of the books. As I remarked, it is 
in itsdf.moat eapodiBg, but thm ia. 
from it an indirect efkct in the for- 
mation in the mouth, through its 
presence, of nitric acid. You ask me to 
explain the manner of this production. 
Sordes^is an organic body, having the nitro- 
genous element in excess; in its decom- 
position, which is going on so long as it 
continues to be produced, it liberates its 
nitrogen ; this in turn indirectly combines 
with its equivalent of oxygen, yielding 
nitric acid as the result. Yet, if objections 
are urged, considering the known diffi- 
culties in the way of this union, we have 
only to convince ourselves, to take a por- 
tion of the sordes and fluid of a febrile 
mouth, and subject it, after neutralizing it 
by potash, to either of the tests given by 
lipor in his 'Toxicology', particularly the 
last one, as found on page 188 of his work. 
You will recall the mention made by Pro- 
fessor Harris, in which Pr. S. E. Mitchell 
gets nitrous acid from the decomposing 
nitrogenous substance found between the 
teeth. 

iTobe continued.) 
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BEROBS EESPECTINO DENTI- 
TION. Bj Dr. Jacobi. 

(From the Jmeriem * Medical Thnei and Gazette,' 
Dec, 29, 1860.) 

Inteoductoby to his Lectures on 
" Dentition and its Derangements," Dr. 
' Jacobi makes the following observa- 
tions : 

^* You know that, among the public at 
large, even among the educated portion 
of the community, teething is regarded 
as one of the two scape-goats of Si dis- 
eases of infantile age. Teething and 
worms are among matters acknowledged 
as the universal and aU-powerful sources 
of disease. Whenever an innocent ascaris 
or puny oxyasis is observed in the fsBces 
of a child, worms are, for years to come, 
considered as the undoubted cause of any 
disease that may occur. Teethine,, a 
normal, physiological development, tiding 
place at an age which, for many reasons, 
IS subject to a large number of diseases, 
has a strong hold on frightened maternal 
minds. The first dentition generally oc- 
cupies the first two years of in£iintile life, 
a period in which the child is peculiarly 
liabk to diseases both numerous and fre- 
quently dangerous. As the protrusion of 
a tooth (and, on the average, a tooth vrill 
cut every month) is a remarkable pheno- 
menon, and is something new and visible, 
it is believed to be the cause of every un- 
favorable occurrence in early life. A 
mother will bring to you her child, thin, 
emaciated, and anaemic, with sunken eyes 
and the wrinkled physiognomy of old a^e, 
and tell you that she is well aware the 
poor thing is suffering from teething, and 
that, therefore, nothing can be done to 
alleviate its sufferings^ She will never be 
convinced that the cnild is dying from her 
own neglect ; but she has allowed a slight 
catarrh of the intestines, perhaps, to de- 
generate into incurable foDicular idcera- 
tion. .... Teething is thus con- 
sidered the most efficient cause of most 
of the terrible diseases which prove fatal 
to thousands of the rising generation. I 
can assure you that the readiness to attri- 
bute all the diseases of infantile life to 
teething has destroyed more human beings 
than many of the wars described in h^ 
tory. Eor, though parents are so much 
impressed with the belief of the dancers 
of teething, still they never think of at- 
tempting to save the lives of their chil- 
dren by counteracting the supposed life- 
endangering power of a normal process. 



" What is now the belief of the public 
has been the conviction of the medical 
world through centuries down to the pre- 
sent time. General experience shows that 
the persuasion of the scientific world, after 
having been given up to make room for 
more correct opinions, has remained in the 
public at large, and it is to be feared that 
it will not soon be removed. And it would 
be fortunate if the prejudice were confined 
to the public. But, unfortunately, it still 
lingers in the medical profession, and it is 
for this reason that I have dwelt upon it 
thus lengthily. Nothing is more common 
than to hear doctors, young and old, in 
cases of infantile disease, diagnosticate 
'teething' after mother and nurse have 
done so before ; and nothing is more fre- 
quent .than to be told that the death of a 
child was the consequence of dentition. I 
have seen in this city (New York) a cer- 
tificate of death in which the direct cause 
of the death of a child five years of age, 
with hi« jaws full of teeth, was stated toi be 
'teething.' Consider for a moment the 
absurdity of the conclusion, that a normal 
physiological process is fiital to the existeooe 
of a living being ! Who has ever ventured 
to assert that menstruation, pregnancy, or 
the climacteric years are the direct causes of 
death P It is equally absurd to assert it of 
dentition ^ and yet such statements are 
daily made by physicians. According to 
the census of England for 1857, there were 
in the United Kingdom (England alone) 
3992 deaths from teething, 3791 of which 
occurred in children of less than two years, 
and 201 in children from two to five. Be- 
tween 1845 and 1850, no less than 8406 
infimts are reported to have died in London 
from teething, and the disorders caused by 
the general irritation attending dentition — 
the number of deaths fjrom all causes beinff 
258,271, giving the proportion of 1 death 
from teething to 74 from all causes. In 
the State of New York there died 626 
children from teething in 1855 ; but it is 
not stated whether a part of these unfor- 
tunate children had not the full contingent 
of teeth of the first dentition." 

After adverting to the graver symptoms 
sometimes met with during dentition, Dr. 
Jacobi continues : — " In a certain number 
vomiting will stop, but the diarrhoea con- 
tinues. The deluded mother, who felt a 
little uneasy at the severe chairacter which 
teething seemed to have assumed, is grati- 
fied, after the main symptoms have passed 
b V, to find that her child is suffering from 
diarrhcea only, and that, in this manner, 
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teethisg will be made easy and comfortable. 
But, idai 1 this deception on the pari of 
the mother is too often £aital to the child. 
The diarrhoea is allowed to go on for days 
and weary weeks; the digestion becomes 
hopelessly destroyed, the abdomen im- 
mensely distended with gas, the mesenteric 
glands swollen and impermeable to chyme, 
the catarrh and over-secretion of the 
glandular follicles of the intestine lead to 
deep ulcerations of the intestinal canal, the 
diarrhcea becomes also more frequent, 
serous, mucous, or bloody, the arms and 
legs of the littie sufferer dwindle away, and 
the countenance becomes emaciated and 
senile. The scene closes with a consoling 
certificate from some doctor or druggist, 
affirming that teething was the cause of 
death. Thus 'millions* of infants are de- 
stroyed by ignorant, prejudiced, and incor- 
rigible advisers. I say incorrigible. I 
know that mothers will always consult 
their prejudices first, the prejudices of their 
neighbours next, perhaps, at some later 
time, common sense, and finally they may 
seek the advice of an educated medical man. 
I know that a mother who has consigned a 
beloved child to the grave will repeat the 
follies which cost her the child she has lost. 
If you remonstrate with her for neglecting 
the second as she did the first, she wiU 
reply, Was not the child teething ? would 
you prevent it teething naturally ? Was 
it her fault that the child got teeth with 
difficulty? The true inference would be 
that nature neglected much, and that it 
was greatly at fault in the matter of 
dentition. I once read a newspaper an- 
nouncement of the death of a child, in 
which the parents affirmed that ' the Lord 
had hauled the dear child up to heaven by 
the teeth.* Now, in this case, neither the 
fiither nor the mother was at foult." 



ON EISODONTBOPHT. 

To the Editor of the ' BritUh Journal of 
Dental SeienoeJ 

SiB,^-The letter of Mr. Belisario, 
treating the subject of risodontrophy, 
which was read before the Odontological 
Society on Noven^ber 5th, and the dis- 
cussion which ensued thereon, are full of 
interest to the profession. Gases must 
frequently occur to eveiy practitioner 
where, when the front and especially 
the lateral incisors are to be filled, and 
the nerve is or becomes exposed, he has. 



I think, to decide which of the six fol- 
lowing modes of treatment he must pur- 
sue. He must either endeavour to cap the 
nerve ; or to build the gold so as to arch the 
nerve, as suggested by the late lamented 
Dr. Chapin Harris ; or he may direct his 
patient to keep a pledget of cotton, steeped 
in spirits, until the nerve has sloughed away ; 
or destroy it with some of the caustics, such 
as arsenic ; or he may cut out the nerve to 
the very end of the root ; or he may have 
recourse to risodontrophy. It is very de- 
sirable that this subject should be well dis- 
cussed by the profession, so that we might 
learn which tr^tment is best to follow, 
especially with incisors. 

I think, all the different ways I have enu- 
merated present some objections, but of all 
I believe that risodontrophy has the fewest. 
Capping the nerve is an uncertain operation. 
If it does not succeed, the nerve generaUy 
suppurates, and an offensive discharge takes 
place, which strongly suggests a great fear 
for the eventual healthy state of the peri- 
dental membrane. In shallow cavities, 
where to cap the nerve would fill up so 
much space, and allow no hold for the gold, 
Dr. Harris suggested that the gold might 
be packed in such a manner as to slightly 
arch the nerve, and that the gold might be 
condensed laterally instead of by direct 
pressure. I do not know whether many 
have tried this. It requires great skill to 
pack densely and successfully under such 
circumstances ; and I do not remember a 
case in which I felt satisfied that the filling 
would hold any length of time, when I tried 
it. The objections to letting the patient 
go for months with a pledget of cotton 
steeped in some spirituous preparation are, 
I think, great. The patient often does not 
return until a much longer period of time 
has elapsed than was contemplated. Decay 
has probably in the meantime thinned the 
walls of the cavity, so as to entail the ne- 
cessity of cutting the weak edges so much 
as to make the tooth ugly ; or by having 
forced larger and larger pieces of cotton be- 
tween the teeth, he may have separated 
them in such a manner as to make them 
appear unsightly. 

The objection to the use of arsenic is, 
that discoloration may take place. This 
danger, in an incisor especially, may be di- 
minished very much by filling up to the 
apex of the root ; but there still remains a 
risk for the peridental membrane, and also 
a liability to tenderness for a long period, 
and perhaps permanently, in the root, when 
touched or pressed. 
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To cat oat the nenre to the very end of 
the root is, with some exceptional cases, 
each a very painiiil operation, that many 
would rather lose a dozen teeth than un- 
dergo it. 

The great ohjection to risodontrophy is, 
first, the sharp pain experienced when the 
nerve is reached ; and, secondly, the frequent 
presence of a slight tenderness in the gam 
for some days af&r. 

In the discussion on the subject, on No- 
vember 5th, some gentlemen present spoke 
of a fear that they had that decay might 
occur in the perforation itself. I believe 
that this objection can be completely put 
aside by the operation being performed as 
Dr. iHuUihen recommended, namely, that 
the drill should be made to enter through 
the gum, a few lines from its free edge; 
and thus, when it heals, it prevents any- 
thing, even the saliva, entering the aper- 
ture, and guarantees it from decay. A 
description of the method he proposed is to 
be found in 'The American Journal of 
Dental Science,' vol. iii, page 160, new 
series. 

I have always pursued this plan for the six 
anterior teeth ; and excepting a slight ten- 
derness in some few cases, which lasted some 
days occasionally, I have no recollection of 
any unpleasant consequences ensuing. I 
have practised it, I think, in every instance 
where the nerve has been exposed in the 



incisors and under bicuspids, unless the 
patient were so. delicate in health as to 
make it undesirable that such a nervous 
shock should be given. In teeth where 
there were two 6r three roots, I have not 
practised it for Borhe years. 

I am careful to begin the operation with 
a spear-pointed drill, but onlv until I am 
satisfied that I am in the right dii^ction 
for the nerve-cavity; and then I take a 
square-headed one, rather larger than I sop- 
pose the breadth of the nerve to be, and 
this I work into the nerve-cavity ; and 
when I feel that it has entered, I rotate it 
as quickly and as thoroughly as I possibly 
can, and never leave off till my patient 
tells me that he has no more pain, when I 
conclude that the nerve has been completely 
divided. 

I think that the question whether the 
nerve calcifies, or «loughs away, or remains 
living after the operation, is ^U of interest. 
Never having had an opportunity of ex- 
amining a tooth when it was extracted, 
which had been so treated, I confess that I 
had the idea that, generally speaking, the 
laige portion of the nerve which had been 
left in the root retained its vitality, and 
was useful in preserving the tooth in a 
healthy state. 

Chasles Williajc Dukk. 
4245, Piazza Sta. Maria Novella, 
Flozeaoe, Italy ; J9ee. 17M, 1860. 
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OBSBaVATIONS ON MEOHANI- 
OAL DENTISTET. 

By Ljlwsekcb Yakdbbpaitt. 

Thebe are few men, as a class, who have 
shewn a greater partiality for secrets than 
dentists. I Bi>eak in the past tense ; for, 
thanks to the influence ofyour admirably 
conducted journal, a great many prejudices 
have been removed from the dental mind, 
and a better feeling generally eiists. But 
within, I may say, a veir few months, a 
workroom secret was a tninff asjealously 
guarded as the gold-box itself. liven now, 
a ffreat disin<mnation exists to impart 
inxormation connected with the laboratory. 
With the view of inducing others, more 



qualified than myself, to contribute, I beg 
to ofifer you the following observatioii^. 

In my letter, la«t month, I considered 
difficulties that occurred in the vulcanite 
process, after having obtained perfect 
models and bite. I now desire to suggest 
a means of obtaining the one andtiie 
other. 

There is no one that wiU for a moment 
diie^ute the imperative necessity of ob- 
taining (in the case of an entire set more 
particularly) a perfect bite. It was com- 
paratively an easy matter, srith a bone 
lower and gold upper, or metal in both 
jaws, to obtain a most perfect articulation ; 
out by any accident should there be an 
error, it was not a great difficulty to 
remedy; but in the vulcanite it becomes an 
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imposBibilitj. I maintain tliat it is impos- 
sible to obtain a reliable guide by the very 
common method adopted, eBpeciallv by 
itinerant practitioners, of placing a large 

Siece of wax in the patients' mouth and 
esiring them to '' bite." Possibly I and 
my friends may be more awkward than 
others, but I can only say that nearly 
every set of teeth, in whicfi I have taken 
the bite on the system I condemn, has 
been more or less unsatisfactory. The 
system I adopt is the following : — Having 
hardened my plaster models, 1 cut out a 
piece of leaa, in thickness equal to about 
Ash's 10-gauge, and work up with a pair 
of pliers a plate sufficiently accurate a fit 
to be steaayin the mouth (a species of 
bone-burnisher I find convenient to press 
it on to the model) ; on these plates I 
mount wax blocks (in the lower hard wax), 
applying the swivels and springs as if they 
were bone, having adjusted in the moutn 
the height, &c. ; I then secure the two 
upper and lower incisors, by means of the 
hard wax (about equal parts of wax and 
rosin) ; so that you not only give an un- 
erring guide to vour^ assistant, but allow 
your patient to form a correct idea of the 



alteration you will make in the contour of 
the features. 

I find it a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty to obtain from a plaster model a 
duplicate in every way perfect; not in the 
most simple cases am I satisfied that a per- 
fect model is the result of a wax im- 
pression taken from the original. I have, 
vfrithin the last few days, adopted a plan 
with which I have obtained better results ; 
it is the following: — previous to casting the 
model, I carefully paint the wax with oil, 
and remove the wax when the plaster has 
become sufficiently set, thus: allow the 
model, wax, and tray, to remain in hot water 
for about five minutes, plunge them from 
that into cold for about half a minute ; you 
then carefully disunite them, and the wax 
will be found, in most cases almost as per- 
fect as it came from the mouth ; the effect 
of the cold water is to cause the wax to 
adhere to the tray. 

Although nine tenths of your readers, I 
dare say, already practise what I suggest, 
yet I venture to hope I may be the means 
of stimulating others to offer remarks on 
mechanical subjects. 

52, Maddox Street, Bond Street. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON ELECTRICITY 
IN RELATION TQ ELECTRO-PHY- 
SIOLOGICAL APPARATUS. By J. 
N, Heardbb, Electrician, Plymouth. 
{Conimuedjrom vol. iiiy^p. 488.) 

SLECTBICAIt COKDUCTiyiTT IN BELATIGN 
TO THEBMAL EFFECTS. 

It is generally acknowledged amongst 
electricians that the term conduction, as 
applied to metals, implies ne^tive rather 
than positive qualities ; that is to say, all 
conductors afford a certain amount of re- 
sistance, but those are considered the best 
which afford the least. Upon this hypo- 
thesis, increased transverse sectional area 
in the same metal diminishes resistance 
by allowing the transmission of a larger 
quantily in a given time. The practical 
determination of the relative conducting 
capabilities of different metals, or of diffe- 
rent samples of the same metal, has gene- 



- 



rally been accomplished by the comparison 
of galvano- metric or electro -magnetic 
effects ; but I am not aware of any course 
of experiments which have been under- 
taken with a view to trace any connexion, 
or institute any comparison, between the 
thermal effects of the voltaic current on 
metals and their conducting powers as 
thus indicated, or to work out any scale 
of the conducting powers of metals, based 
simply upon the thermal effects of the 
voltaic current upon them. 

In 1826, Sir W. S. Harris communi- 
cated to the Royal Society the result of 
a series of experiments with his thermo- 
electrometer for determining the relative 
conducting power of metals for the Ley- 
den discharge. His experiments were 
based upon the assumption that metals 
are heated by equal discharges of electri- 
city through them, from an electrical jar 
or battery, in proportion to the resistance 
which they offer to its passage ; 

hence tlieiT 
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relative conducting powers in the scale 
were considered to be inyersely as their 
thermometric indications. Thus in pass- 
ing a carefully measured shock through 
wires of various metals, all of precis^y 
the same diameter and length, stretched 
through the bulb of an air-thermometer, 
the relative degrees of heat indicated npon 
the scale are shown in the following Gfti- 
ble, eltracted from the 'Philosophical 
Transactions* of 1827 : 



Metala. 


EffecU 


Copper 


. 6 


Silver 


6 


Gold . . . . 


9 


Zinc 


18 


Platinum • 


30 


Iron . . . . 


30 


Tin . 


36 


Lead 


. 72 


Brait 


. 18 



In the year 1827 I thought of using 
this thermo-electrometer for determining 
the relative conducting powers of metals 
for voltaic electricity, ana was pleased, on 
applying a single pair of palates to it for 
the first time, to nnd its indications ex- 
tremely regular, the fluid rising constantly 
to the same point at each successive con- 
tact, and remaining almost permanent as 
long as contact was maintained. The in- 
strument, however, appeared to require 
some few modifications to adapt it more 
particularly to voltaic purposes ; and after 
various trials I adopted the form which I 
have described in the * Philosophical Ma- 
gazine* for May, 1857. The metals were 
all drawn into wires of the same size, 
and the same lengths were used in each 
experiment. 

The voltaic batteries which I used were 
formed upon the principle of Dr. Hare's 
calorimotor and coil batteries. One mo- 
dification consisted of a plate of zinc six 
inches wide and six feet m length, coiled 
with a siinilar plate of copper between its 
convolutions so as to maintain a space of 
half an inch between the copper and zinc, 
the last coil of copper bein^ made entirely 
to enclose the end of the zmc, so that the 
copper plate was about six inches longer 
than the zinc. Both surfaces of each metal 
were thus opposed to the action of the 
others. A second form consisted of a 
similar area of zinc and copper cut into 
plates of six inches square, and fiistened 
alternately in groves in a wooden frame 
at a distance of half an inch from each 
other, the two end plates being copper. 
All the zinc plates were united on pne 
side, and all the copper plates on the 



other, thus forming a single pair equsl in 
surface, and, as ascertained by experunent, 
equal in effect to the coil just described. 
These batteries were suspended over a 
wooden trough by counterbalancing 
weights, which admitted of their being 
immersed either wholly or to any depth 
in the acid. 

The exciting fluid consisted, by mea- 
sure, of sulphuric acid, 1 part, nitnc acid, 
1 part, and water 120. Stout flexible 
wires proceeded from the battery to the 
thermo-electrometer, and the battery waa 
plunged in the acid at each expenment 
and raised again as soon as it was con« 
eluded. 

In my first series of experiments I was 
met by the curious fact, tnat the order in 
which the metals were heated by the voltaic 
arrangements which I employed was the 
reverse of that which took place with the 
Leyden discharge; that is to say, the 
best conductors were the most heated, and 
the worst the least, as will be seen by 
the following Table, in which tiie length 
of wire employed in each experiment was 
3'5 inches, and its aize about No. 26 
wire^gauge. The numben given are the 
mean of six experiments, the variation in 
them not exceeding more than two or 
three degrees : 



MeUa employed in 

SUfer 


l>terces of heat on tCftle 


. 81 


Copper . 




. 70 


Zinc 




. 47 


Brait 




. 43 


Gold 




. 41 


. Platinum . 




. 41 


Tin . 




. 39 


Iron 




. 35 


Lead 




. 26 



These experiments were repeated at 
different times with the same wires and 
with the same relative results. 

Since the best conductors were the most 
heated in these experiments, it seemed to 
follow that, with any single metal, larger 
wires would be heated more than small 
ones ; and this I found to be the caae up 
to the largest size that could be inserted 
into the electrometer, viz., No. 16 wire- 
gauge. I regret that a scale of these 
resiuts with copper wires from No. 15 to 
No. 86 has been lost, but it showed a cu- 
riouB coincidence between the temp^uture 
and the mass of metal. This remarkable 
inversion of their relative order as com- 
pared- with the results obtained by the 
ticyden discharge, whilst it showed a con- 
sistency with itself which left no room to 
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attribute it to any error in manipulation, 
yet seemed to exhibit such an inconsis- 
tency with preconceived notions of the 
laws of elecmcal conduction, that I was 
induced to vary the experiments in the 
following manner. 

Instead of introducing the several me- 
tallic wires in succession into the bulb of 
the thermo-electrometer, I used them ex- 
ternally, causing them to form part of the 
circuit between it and the battery, and 
employing in the electrometer simply a 
copi)er i^are much stouter than those 
under examination. The following table 
gives the results, the same vrires being 
used as before : 



Wires in circuit between 
Uattery and thermometer. 

SUver . 

Copper . 

Zinc 

Brass 

Gold . 

Tin 

Platinum 

Iron 

Lead 



Degrees on 
thermometer. 

142 
128 

93 

92 

70 

61 

60 

55 

33 



Note, — The battery being applied to the 
electrometer without any of the wires in 
circuit, the fluid in the stem rose to 176^. 

These experiments were repeated at 
various intervals with wires made indis- 
crii|iinately from such samples as were at 
hand, though not with any idea of testing 
variations in the conducting power of 
diflerent samples of the same metal; 
hence the relation between the order of 
the results was not always the same, as 
will be seen b;^ the followmg set of expe- 
rimenter, in which a different set of wires 
were employed : 



TABLE L 



Wires iti the bulb of 
the thermometer. 

Copper . 

Zinc 

Brass 

Platinum 

Tin 

Iron 

Lead 



Degrees indicated 
<m tlie scale. 

. 180 

. 156 

. 155 

. 128 

. 126 

. 110 

. 104 



TABLE II. 



Wires introdnced 
into the drcoit. 



]>egree8 on thenno^lectrometer 
containing copper wire. 



Circuit completed without wire 150 

Copper 128 

Zinc 93 

Brass 92 

Tin 61 

Platinnm .... 60 

Iron ..... 55 

Lead 33 



The discrepancy in these results, though 
perplexing at the time, is now easily ac- 
counted for, when it is considered that 
even samples of copper wire vary as much 
in their conducting power as 50 to 120. 

On employing two electrometers in 
consecutive circuit, in one of which was 
inserted a stout copper wire, and in the 
other the various metals in succession, it 
was curious to observe the fluid stand 
highest in both when the best conductors 
were used, and lowest with the worst; 
whilst on employing a similar arrangement 
for transmittmfi; the charge of an electrical 
battery the or&r was reversed, each elec- 
trometer giving the highest when the 
other gave the lowest results. 

Whilst experimenting on one occasion 
with the various wires externally to the 
electrometer, I had the curiosity to bring 
my finger in contact with the wire to 
ascertain its temperature. I remarked 
that every time I touched it the fluid in 
the electrometer rose, indicating anincrease 
of temperature, and implying also an in- 
crease of conducting power in the metal 
thus touched. J found that this was 
owing to a reduction of its temperature ; 
for on subsequently moistening it with 
ether, water, &c., or by blowing upon it, 
the fluid rose in the electrometer as the 
temperature was reduced, whilst the ap- 
plication of a spirit-lamp to increasQ the 
temperature 01 the wire produced a cor- 
responding fall in the thermometer. Two 
electrometers were subsequently employed 
in circuit, the same current passing coa- 
secutively through them. To one of the 
electrometers a second battery was applied. 
The result was an increase oi* temperature 
of the included wire ; and I discovered 
that, by raising or lowering the second 
battery so as to gradually increase or 
diminish the temperature of one of the 
wires, the fluid as it rose and fell in that 
electrometer gave rise to a reverse motion 
of the fluid in the other, so that as one 
rose the other fell, and vice versd. 

Although these experiments were made 
more than thirty years since, I am induced 
to believe that they may still appear novel 
to some, since, in a conversation a short 
time since with one of the first electricians 
of the day, he would scarcely credit them, 
alleging that they were contrary to all 
our experience; they must, however, be 
taken as indicating only the results due 
to the peculiar arrangements and condi- 
tions herein described. 

(7b be continued.) 
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FIBROUS TUMOUR OF THE LEFT 
SUPERIOR MAXILLA, INVOLV- 
ING THE ANTRUM, OF FIFTEEN 
YEARS* GROWTH; SUCCESSFUL 
REMOVAL. 

(Under the care of Mr. Fkrousson.) 

(From * The Lancet; January bih, 1861.) 

Diseases of the jaws rank amongst 
the most important in surgery, and re- 
quire much diagnostic tact, and much 
skill and patient attention, to .treat. The 
truth of tnis remark is fully borne out by 
the valuable series of cases which we have 
brought together on the present occasion. 
Their number and length preclude our 
doing more than very briefly to refer to 
them generally. Of the seven cases, the 
upper jaw was affected in four, and the 
lower in three. In two the disease was ma- 
lignant — namely, Mr. Skey's and Mr. 
Ad^ims* caaes ; and, for the present, the 
i latter has made a most excellent and, we 
may say, remarkable recovery. In the 
former the operation was a partial one, 
and the man has, no doubt, succumbed 
since his departure from the hospital. Of 
the other cases, all proved successful ex- 
cepting that of the coloured patient upon 
whom Mr. Fergusson operated. The 
fatal result was brought about by the ex- 
haustion consequent upon the debilitating 
effects of a very severe and destructive 
attack of purulent ophthalmia. We would 
draw attention to the form of incision 
adopted bv Mr. Fergusson, which wholly 
obviates the risk of any subsequent de- 
formity. "We have seen him practise this 
many times ; and, beyond the faint cica- 
trix at the side of the nose, it requires 
very close examination to detect that of 
the other parts of the incision, after the 
wound has been united for a short time. 
In four of the cases — ^three in the upper 
and one in the lower jaw^ — the nature of 
the morbid element was some one of the 
varieties of fibrous tissue. (Such also was 
the kind of tumour in Mr. Butcher's re- 
markable case of successful extirpation of 
the entire upper jaw in a boy of sixteen.) 



All the patients were elderly, excepting 
Mr. Bowman's, aged twenty-seven, and 
Mr. Quain's, a girl of fifteen. It may be 
mentioned that chloroform was adminis- 
tered in all the cases ; and we believe it is 
the general practice now to use this agent 
in operations on the jaws, although at 
one time it was considered to be a source 
of danger. 

For the notes of the following three 
cases we are indebted to Mr. Charles S. 
Matthews, house-surgeon to the hospital. 

G. C — , aged fifty-five, admitted May 
30th, 1860, with a tumour of the left su- 
perior maxillary bone, which had first 
appeared fifteen years previous to his 
admission, about half an inch below the 
inner angle of the eye. This increased 
very slowly in size for about seven years, 
hj which time it had only attained the 
dimensions of an almond. The growth 
was now removed by operation. From 
this time he suffered no pain or in- 
convenience from the part, and enjoyed 
good health until six months before ad- 
mission, when the occurrence of shooting 
pains in the left cheek drew* his atten- 
tion to the part, and he discovered a 
small swelling in the situation of the 
disease which had been removed. This 
had gradually increased until the date of 
his admission, when it was found to in- 
volve the left superior maxillary and 
malar bones, and projecting slightly into 
the left nostril, somewhat impeding respi- 
ration through it. The tumour was hiurd 
to the touch, not very tender, and caused 
him comparatively little pain. 

On June 2d, chloroform having been 
administered, Mr. Fergusson proceeded 
to operate in the following way : — A hori- 
zontiil incision was first made (in the 
wrinkles of the lower eyelid) from the 
malar bone to the side of the nose; the 
line of cut was then directed at right 
angles to the first, down the side of the 
nose, and, following the curve of the nos- 
tril, to the middle of the upper lip, which 
was then divided by a vertical mcision. 
The flap thus made was then reflected out- 
wards, and the tumour exposed. This 
was found to occupy the left antrum, the 
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anterior wall of which was absorbed, al- 
lowing the growth to protrude. The 
removal of the tumour, which was begun 
fipom the inner side, was effected without 
difficulty by means of semicircular bone- 
forceps, rart of the orbital plate of the 
upper jaw-bone was absorbed; a large 
portion of what remained was removed by 
Mr. Fergusson, as was also part of the 
malar bone and the nasal process of the 
superior maxillaiy. The floor of the an- 
trum was found quite healthy, and, there- 
fore, left entire. The wound in the lip 
was then brought together, as in harelip, 
by means of n^dles and a twisted suture, 
and the rest of the wound closed by means 
of silk sutures. 

June 6th. — ^All the sutures were re- 
moved, firm union having taken place. 
There is a free discharge from the nostril. 
He expresses himself quite free from pain. 

The patient progressed rapidly without 
a bad symptom, having suffered very little 
inconvenience from the operation. He 
was discharged on the 8th of July, cured. 



FIBBOUS TUMOUE OF THE LEFT 
SFPEEIOE MAXILLA, INVOLV- 
ING THE ANTETJM; BEMOVALj 
FATAL BESULT. 

(Under the care of Mr. FBRavssoH.) 
(From * The Lanctt; Janmry hth, 1861.) 

W. P— , »t. 60, a man of colour, native 
of and resident in Barbadoes, admitted 
June 2d, 1860, with a tumour of the left 
superior maxilla. The swelling was first 
noticed twdve months ago ; but* for six 
months previous he|had been suffering 
much pain in the part, for which he had 
had several teeth extracted. Patient is 
in pretty good health, but has been losing 
flesh of late. On admission, there is a 
hard and immovable swelling under the 
left eye, caused apparently by a tumour 
in the antrum, protruding its anterior 
wall. It encroaches on the left nostril, 
interfering with respiration through it. 
There is paralysis or sensation on the left 
side of the fiaoe and upper lip. The pain 
is constant and excessive. 

June 9th. — Chloroform having been first 
administered, the two remaining incisor 
teeth were extracted, and Mr. Fergusson 
proceeded to make an incision, begmning 
over the malar bone, and extending hori- 
zontally inwards to the inner canthus of | 



the eye, in the wrinkles under the lower 
eyelid. This was continued by a vertical 
incision, following the clirves of the nos- 
tril to the septum of the nose, where it 
was terminated by a vertical cut down the 
centre of the upper lip. The structures 
down to the tumour, included in the flap 
thus made, were then reflected outwards. 
Mr. Fergusson then cut through the pala- 
tine plate of the superior maxillary tone 
with semicircular bone-forceps ; the malar 
bone was then divided with the same in- 
strument, and one or two more touches of 
the forceps sufficed to separate the tumour 
from its attachments. Various portions 
of diseased bone were then clipped away, 
amongst which was the whole of the malar 
bone, which Mr. Fergusson found it neces- 
sary to remove. The haemorrhage was 
fr'ee, but was soon stopped by the actual 
cautery. An examination of the tumour 
showed it to be a fibrous one. 

The patient bled on two occasions, but 
did well in other respects, being kept up 
with enemata of beef-tea and brandy until 
the 25th of June, when purulent ophthal- 
mia occurred in the left eye, the con- 
junctiva appearing wrinkled over the 
cornea, andhypopion becoming evident. 

July 6th. — 'the patient is much weaker. 
The cornea appears to have ulcerated, and 
allowed the aqueous humour to escape. | 
The crvstalline lens also was found stick- 
ins to tne eyelashes this morning. 

I)urin^ the next three days the patient 
sank rapidly, and died exhausted on the 
9th of July. 



FIBEOLD GROWTH IMBEDDED IN 
THE ALVBOLIJS OF THE LO WEE 
JAW; SUCCESSFUL EXTIBPA- 
TION. 

(Under the care of Mr. Bowma.n.) 
{From * ThelMutet,' January bih, 1861.) 

Q-. E — , aet. 27, a gardener, living, in the 
west of England. Nine years ago, a 
lower molar tooth on the right side be- 
"came loose, and was extracted. Shortly 
afterwards, a tumour of the size of a 
hazel-nut appeared in the socket of the 
tooth. At the end of a year, by which 
time it had become of the size of a fist, 
he applied to a surgeon, who removed part 
of it by the knife, and then applied nitric 
acid, painting the cheek over the tumour 
with iodine. In eighteen months it had 
disappeared, and there was no return for 
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six years. Twelre months ago, he struck 
his right cheek with the comer of a spade. 
This appears to have started the growth 
afiresh, for, from this time forth, the tu« 
mour begaa to grow in the old situation, 
and soon attained its original size. It 
now save him reiy much pain, and pre- 
vented his opening his mouth further than 
to admit a finger. In May last the swell- 
ing softened, and he states that Urge por- 
tions of the tumour came away. Smce 
that time it has remained in its present 
condition. 

On admission, there was extemaUy a 
firm round swelling over the lower jaw, 
protruding the cheek. Seen from within, 
there is a tumour extending; from the 
back bicuspid tooth as far back as the 
base of the coronoid process, and it ap- 
pears to springs from the alveolar region 
of the lower jaw. Its upper surface is 
divided by chinks into three or four lobes, 
and there is a deep furrow down the 
centre, where the teeth of the upper jaw 
have pressed upon it. 

October 20th. — Chloroform having been, 
administered, Mr. Bowman made an in- 
cision six inches in length, commencing in 
a vertical direction one inch below the 
lip, in front of the growth, and carried it 
dovmwards and then outwards beyond the 
base of the jaw, curving it upwards to the 
extent of three quarters of an inch, so as 
to embrace the whole extent of the tu- 
mour, but not so deep as to divide the 
facial artery. The mouth v^as then en- 
tered by raising the end of the flap in 
front, so as to make way for the saw, and 
the jaw was divided verticalljr, partly by 
the saw and partly hj cuttmg forceps. 
The flap was next raised in its whole 
extent, the &daX artery tied, and the 
mouth laid open as far as the^ back of the 
tumour. The jaw was now divided be- 
hmd the tumour,a8in front, bymeans of the 
saw and forceps, three or four small vessels 
were tied, the mucous membrane of the 
cheek united by two sutures to that re- 
flected from the tongue to the alveoli, and 
the skin also united by a line of sutures. 
The jaw, which was now found to have 
fallen inwards by the action of the mas- 
ticators of the left side, was brought into 
place, and maintained there by means of 
a gutta-percha apparatus fitted between 
the teetn of the left side. A bandafi;e 
was passed under the chin to keep the 
moutn closed. 

The tumour thus removed was found to 
be of a firm fibroid and apparently simple 



epulis growth, imbedded in the alveolar 
aspect of the jaw. The original sodLets 
of the teeth had disappeared, and the sides 
of the bone, as far as the lower maivin, 
were expanded laterally to the width of 
two inches, the terminal edges forming an 
irrefi;ularly shallow cup, with sides no 
thicker tlian silver paper. 

The patient went on, after the opera^ 
tion, without a bad symptom, and was 
able to take fluid nourishment from the 
first. The sutures were all removed by 
the 25th, the anterior part of the wound 
having healed by first intention. 

October 29th. — ^The wound is discharg- 
ing freely, the ligatures have all come 
away, and he now gets up daily. The 
gutta-percha socket is, however, still kept 
in the mouth, and he is not yet allowed 
to use the jaw. 

November 6th.— The wound has auite 
healed. The gutta-percha socket has oeen 
removed, and he can chew meat, thoush 
not firmly as yet. The lower part of the 
face is a little distorted, the left comer of 
the mouth being drawn downwards, and 
th§ right cheek dropping slightly from 
the pfo^ysis of the portio dura ; tie can, 
however, whistle. When the teeth are 
clenched, the middle line of the lower jaw 
is seen to be opposite the middle of the 
first upper incisor of the risht side, and 
he has tne power of moving the lower jaw 
laterally to the extent of half an inch. 

10th.— Improving in every respect. 
Discharged this morning. 



CYSTIC DISEASE OF THE LOWEB 
JAW OP TWELVE TEAES' DU- 
RATION; EXTIRPATION OP THE 
BIGHT HALP; EECOVBBT. 
(Under the care of Mr. Paobv.) 
(F\rom * Thi Laneei,* JoMuary UtA, 1861.) 

A woHAir, ffit. 48, was admitted, in 
August, I860, for cystic disease of the 
lower jaw. The disease commenced twelve 
years before as a slight swelling of the 
ascending ramus of the angle. N'othing 
was done then, and the sweUinff slowly 
increased. Eight yean from the com- 
mencement, however, the disease had in- 
creased to such an extent that she was 
sent. to the above hospital. The growth 
was then as large as the one for which 
she was last admitted, producing a general 
enlargement on the right side of the jaw 
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acnd cheek. Mr. Pa^et, on that occasion, 
considered the propnety of removing the 
bone, but as he round that the disease then 
consisted of one large cyst only, he merely 
removed the anterior wall, filled the ca- 
vity with lint, and left it to suppurate. 
By this treatment the disease was so far 
for a time cured. She remained well for 
two years, when another cyst was found a 
little higher than the first. This was 
treated in the same way, and she again 
got well. She remained so for twelve 
months. The disease, howiever, reappeared, 
and continued increasing until her ad- 
mission for the third time. It now in- 
volved the right lower jaw, from the first 
molar tooth to the angle. Above the 
angle the bone could scarcely be said to 
exist; but there were one or two cysts. 
The zygoma was nearly destroyed, only a 
small part (two small stumps) being left. 
Mr. Paget made a vertical incision through 
the soft parts, ah. the right .side of the 
symphysis, carrying it along the lower 
edge of the horizontal ramus to the angle. 
He next cut through the bone, partly by 
the saw and partly by the bone-cutting 
forceps. He divided the parts of the 
angle, and removed the diseased horizontal 
ramus. He then cleared out the remains 
of the cysts whicli occupied the position 
of the ascending ramus, pursuing it as 
high as the zygoma. The vessels requiring 
ligature were rather numerous. Mr. 
Paget, in his remarks after the operation, 
stated that the duration of the disease 
and the general features of the case clearly 
showed that the growth was not malig- 
nant, otherwise he should long ago have 
removed the bone. 



MALIGNANT DISEASE OP THE 
UPPER JAW, INVOLVING THE 
ANTRUM, NOSE, AND ORBIT ; 
PARTIAL REMOVAL. 

(Uoder the care of Mr. Skiy.) 
{Prom * The Lancet,' January bth, 1861.) 

A CACHECTIC man, of middle age, was 
brought into the operating-theatre on the 
17th of March, 1860, to have a tnmonr 
removed which involved the lower wall of 
the orbit and adjacent parts. Mr. Skej 
excised the eyeball, and removed piecemeal 
portions of a large growth which had de- 
stroyed the floor of the orbit, and perforated 
into the antrum and nares. Two months 



before this, the patient had undergone an 
operation in which a large polypoid mass was 
removed from the nose, the nostril having 
been laid freely open to allow of access to 
its base. At that time a hope was express- 
ed by Mr. Skey that the disease was not 
malignant, and would not return, although, 
as he stated, he had some misgivings on 
this point. The parts healed, and the 
man remained without a sign of recurrence 
of the growth for about a month. 

After the second operation, Mr. Skey 
stated that the very early return of the 
growth and its rapid increase in size- left no 
doubt as to its true nature. The disease 
had originally begun in the nose, but even 
at the time of the first operation there was 
a perforation of the orbital plate of the 
ethmoid bone. The edges of this perfora- 
tion were, however, abrupt and definite, — 
not broken down as if the bones' were in- 
filtrated with deposit. Mr. Skey therefore 
hoped that it had been caused by pressure 
only. At the second operation, however, 
both the floor and inner wall of the orbit 
were found wholly destroyed, and the 
diseased growth extended into the antrum, 
nose, and orbit. 

Mr. Skey remarked that he had, he 
feared, not accomplished much by the last 
operation. It was, however, an exploratory 
one ; and had he been aware before com- 
mencing it of the extent to which the 
disease had advanced in all directions, he 
should probably not have undertaken it. To 
have excised the bones freely would, how- 
ever, have been, if not impracticable, at any 
rate attended with extreme risk. 

The diseased portions now removed were 
found to be, on examination, cancerous in 
their nature, and were soft and vascular. 
The patient subsequently left the hospital. 



GREAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL.— 
EPITHELIAL CANCER OF THE 
LOWER JAW, FOR WHICH ONE 
HALF OF THAT BONE WAS EX- 
CISED ; GOOD RECOVERY. 
(Under the care of Mr. W. Adams.) 
(Prom * The Lancet,' January bth, 1861.) 

JjLilES B — , set. 49, a short, stout, 
healthy-looking man, was admitted Sep- 
tember 20th, I860, suffering from a tumour 
of the lower jaw on the right side, evidently 
connected with the bone at the angle of 
the jaw, and involving part of the horizon- 
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tal ramus. Extemallj, tlie swelling was 
very considerable in the direction of the 
bone and towards the cbeek. The skin was 
slightly reddened^ and the integuments 
haxd and brawny, evidently from inflam- 
matory infiltration. This induration ex* 
tended a little on to the neck, but the 
glands did not appear to be much enlarged. 
Internally, when the mouth was opened, 
which codd only be done with difficulty, 
great enlargement could be seen ; at the 
back part, this evidently depended upon a 
erowth from the angle of the bone, of a soil 
fleshv-looking characber, projecting upwards 
and backwards, and closely adapted to the 
right half of the soft palate. Anteriorily 
this internal enlargement presented only 
the character of a common abscess. It had 
been freely opened by Mr. Wallis, the 
house-surgeon, the day before the man's 
admission, and about an ounce of healthy 
pus let out. When first seen by Mr. Adams, 
this abscess was discharging freely into the 
mouth, and appeared to have a considerable 
cavity, as ascertained by passing a probe 
into it. 

Mr. Adams considered that much of the 
p^eneral enlargement and induration of the 
integuments depended upon inflammatory 
infiltration, probably caused by necrosed 
bone, though this could not be distinctly 
felt ; and, from the combination of abscess 
with the morbid erowth, he took a com- 
paratively favorable view of the case, as 
opposed to the idea of the malignant or 
cancerous nature of the disease. 

Hisiary. — ^The man stated that between 
three and four months previously he per- 
ceived a small painful swelling, resembling 
a gum-boil, near to the angle of the jaw. 
At first he took but little notice of it ; but 
in two or three weeks it increased in size, 
became very painfiil, and caused great in- 
convenience to the movements of the jaw. 
He then applied to the Royal Free Hos- 
pital, and was admitted as an out-patient. 
The mouth could only be partially opened, 
and with much pain. Two of the molar 
teeth on the affected side, being loose, were 
extracted by the house-surgeon, Mr. Hill, 
who states that at this time the tumour 
was about the size of a pigeou*s egg, of a 
soft, spongy-looking character, and attached 
to the jaw apparently by a pedicle ; it pre- 
sented the general appearances of an epulis, 
and a portion of it examined under the mi- 
croscope was seen to consist only of simple 
epithelium. The patient discontinued his 
attendance at this hospital, and remained 
without further treatment until he applied 



to the Great Northern Hospital on the 
18th of September. In the mean time the 
tumour had very rapidly enlarged, and the 
pain and inconvenience, especiuly as to the 
difficulty of taking food, were greatly in- 
creased. 

Afber admission, the case was watched 
for a week, during which time the morbid 
growth very perceptibly increased, and a 
consultation was held, which resulted in 
four out of five of the surgeons agreeing 
that an external incision should be made, 
and as much of the bone, together with the 
morbid growth, be removed as might appear 
advisable 

On the 27th of September, 1860, Mr. 
Wm. Adams proceeded, when the patient was 
fully under the influence of chloroform, to 
make a deep semilunar incision, four inches 
in length, in the direction of the bone. It 
was now evident that the morbid growth, 
which presented very much the appearance 
of soft cancer, travened by bands of fibrous 
tissue, largely implicated the bone, which 
was partially destroyed at the angle, and 
therefore he immediately decided to disar- 
ticulate and remove the right half of the 
lower jaw firom the svmphysis, where the 
bone was quite sound. This was readily 
accomplished in the ordinary way, though, 
in consequence of the depth to which the 
growtji extended in the pterygo-maxillaiy 
r^on, the hsomorrhage was greater than 
ffenerally occurs when the bone is excised 
for hard circumscribed tumours. 

The man progressed very favorably and 
without any secondary haemorrhage or 
other interruption. On the tenth day he 
was able to eat a mutton chop, and the 
wound presented a healthy, granulating 
appearance. The thickening and induration 
of the integuments gradually subsided, and 
cicatrization proceeded favorably. On the 
2d of November, the wound was nearly 
closed, and the man left the hospital. 

At the present time (Nov. 22d) the 
wound has a firmly cicatrized, contracted, 
and deeply puckered appearance, except at 
one part, where a small aperture still com- 
municates with the mouth, like a fistulous 
opening ; this will probably be closed in a 
short time. The surrounding induration 
has subsided in a most favorable manner. 

The tumour was submitted to the Patho- 
logical Society on Oct. 23d, and described 
by Mr. Adams as an example of epithelial 
cancer, and in a further report of the speci- 
men, made at the request of the Society 
by Dr. Wilks and Mr. Holmes, this 
opinion was confirmed. The tumour was 
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of soft oonaistence, more or lees lobulated 
in form, and on Bection presented a nniform 
white oolour, its structure being traversed 
by dense fibrous bands, having an irregular 
retioulate arrangement, forming meshes in 
which the soft tissue was contained. The 
arrangement was obvious to the naked eye, 
and still more so under a low magnifying 
power. Microscopically examined, the 
soft tissue, whether taken from the central 
portion or near to the surface, exhibited the 
ordinary characters of epithelial celUfor- 
mation — i. 0., epithelial cells of all forms 
and sizes, masses of clear polygonal cells, 
with round or oval nuclei in some parts, 
and in other portions small romid or oval 
nuclei, best seen after the addition of 
acetic lu^id. Good specimens of the lami- 
nated capsules, met with in epithelioma, 
were not obiudned, but some rounded 
masses resembling these were present. No 
myeloid cells were seen, even in the portions 
of the morbid growth which extended into 
the interior of the horizontal ramus of the 
jaw. The fibrous bands consisted of simple 
fibrous tissue, as well as of nucleated 
fibres. 

The tumour was intimatelv connected 
with the bone, and not only extended outwards 
but had eaten its way into the substance 
of the jaw, entirely destroying the bone 
from the angle to within an mch of the 
symphysis, where it filled the cavity of the 
bone. In the operation, some poitions of 
the bone were found nearly detached, and 
broke away ; and this condition had pro- 
bably given rise to much of the common 
inflammatory mischief and the abscess, 
which tended to obscure the diagnosis of 
the precise nature of the morbid growth. 
The bone was quite healthy where sawn 
through near to the symphysis. 



UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
—FIBROUS TUMOUR OF THE 
SUPERIOR MAXILLA IN A GIRL ; 
SUCCESSFUL REMOVAL. 

(Under the otre of Mr. Qvaik.) 
{From * The Lancet,' January bth, 1861.) 

Thx followingcase is abridged from the 
notes of Mr. Winterbottom, late house- 
surgeon to the hospital,' and formed the 
subject of a clinical lecture by Mr. Quain. 

fi. M.— , ftt. 15, was admitted April 
28th, 1859. In the summer previous she 
was struck on the left side of the nose by a 



shutter; the face swelled, but quioUy got 
well, and nothing was noticed till the 
Christmas following, when she perceived 
that the same side of her face was enlarged. 
A month later she observed a swelling on 
the gum, and went to a surgeon, who ex- 
tracted the left lateral incisor, and after- 
wards lanced the gums, letting out some 
matter. 

On her admission, there is found beneath 
the soft parts on the left side, along the 
side of the nose and below the eye, a swel- 
ling of the size of a flattened walnut. It 
extends inwards, encroaching on the ala of 
the nose, and reaches to within a finger's 
breath of the margin of the lower eyelid ; it 
covers the bod v and anterior surface of the 
superior maxillary bone, and is continued 
down to the gum. When the lip is raised 
several decayed teeth are seen— two middle 
incisors and one lateral ; and on the left 
side, where several teeth have been removed, 
a considerable swelling is found projecting 
on the anterior surface of the alveolar pro- 
cess. This is elastic to the touch when 
felt beneath the integuments, and yields 
distinctly all over the surface. There is 
also a degree of elasticity at the lower 
margin of the gums, in the space unoccupied 
by teeth. There is no change in the roof 
of the mouth. A very slight degree of 
fulness is perceived in the left nostril. The 
glands in the right axilla have been enlarged 
for some time ; those under the angle of the 
jaw are also enlarged. There is no pain, 
and the patient is very anxious to have the 
growth removed. 

May 19th, 1859.— The patient being 
narcotized with chloroform, Mr. Quain 
made an incision through the integuinents 
extending from half an mch below the inner 
angle of the left eye to the angle of the 
mouth, and dissected back the flaps on 
either side so as completely to expose the 
tumour. The bone was then divided in the 
middle line, and again obliquely behind the 
growth. The part included by these was 
removed by means of a cross cut above. 
There was a good deal of heemorrhage, but 
it was controSed by the free application of 
the solution of the perchloride of iron. Six 
hours afterwards, the flaps of skin were 
brought together with hare-lip pins and 
sutures. The nature of the tumour was be- 
lieved by Dr. Jenner to be fibro-plastic. 

After the operation the patient progressed 
most favorably. The external wound was 
quite healed by the 1st of July. The 
cavity was considerably closed by the 23d 
of the same month, without the appearance 
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of any seoondary growth. There was no 
deformity, and the patient left the hospital. 
On presenting herself at the hospital on the 
29th of Novemher, she was found to have 
grown, her face was fuller, and the opening 
into the antrum was perfectly sound. 



CANCER OP THE TONGUE, EX- 
TENDING TO THE TONSIL- 
RAPID PROGRESS. 

( From the * Medical Timee and Gazette,' 
Dec. 1, 1860.) 

Joseph C — , a chair-maker, ©t. 66, was 
admitted under my own care, for ulcers of 
the leg, on November 15, 1859. He was 
a tail, thin, pallid man, of yellow faded- 
leaf complexion. He attended, and very 
regularly, for ulcer of the leg, but did not 
draw attention to his tongue until 
January 13, 1860, and then only on ac- 
count of the severe pain, which kept him 
awake. It was then found that the right 
side of the base of the tongue, the right 
arch of the palate, the tonsil and adjacent 
. structures, were involved in one mass of 
malignant growth, which had ulcerated 
extensively. There was an enlarged gland, 
overlying the bifurcation of the carotid. 
It was ascertained that he had had pains 
in his tongue for about a year, which got 
much worse during the last two months. 
He had latterly experienced much diffi- 
culty and pain ia swallowing. He had 
been a great smoker, and nad always 
smoked with the pipe on the ri^ht side of 
his mouth. The man continuecf to attend 
for a few months after the discovery of 
the state of his tongue. The ulceration 
rapidly advanced, and the gland got much 
larger. When he ceased to come to the 
hospital it was because he was setting 
too feeble. It is probable that ne has 
since ^ed. 



CANCER OF THE TONGUE — RE- 
MOVAL BT LIGATURE — RE- 
TURN OF THE DISEASE — 
DEATH. 

(Uader the ctie of Mr, Da MoaoAX,} 

(iVom tha *Med. TmeemndGmgetie; Dee. 1, 1860.) 

CASOtnns C-— , ast. 36, a married womftn, 



and the mother of three children, was ad- 
mitted in February, 1855. She was sub- 
ject to dyspepsia ; but during the last few 
years she had been in rather better health. 
She had broken teeth on the right side of 
her mouth,' which had irritated the tongue. 
Two years before her admission she noticed 
that ner tongue was sore, and a year affo a 
lump began to form in it. Mr. De Mor- 
gan removed the right side and tip of the 
tongue by ligature. He made an incision 
in the mediaji line beneath the jaw, and 
dissected his way upwards, and then, 
having passed the lisature, tied it over a 
wooden bridge, which was fixed as a sort 
of tourniquet. In ten days or a fortnight 
it had separated. On March 19 both the 
wound below the jaw and that of the 
tongue were quite healed. There was then 
however, suspicious hardening about tho 
cicatrix. The disease soon afterwards re- 
turned in the stump, and in the course of 
a few months the woman died. 



CANCER OP THE TONGUE AND 
OF THE SUBMAXILLARY LTM- 
PHATIC GLANDS. 

(Under the cftre of Mr. M*MvaDo.) 

(IVom the *Med, Thneeand Gazette,' Dee. 1, I860.) 

Daitiel H-*«, »t. 46, was admitted No- 
vember 2, 1860. He stated that twelve 
months ago he experienced a soreness of 
his tongue on the left side, which he 
imagined was due to irritatiob of some 
decayed teeth. Several had been removed 
in consequence, but nothing was done for 
the tongue, llie ulcer in the latter grew 
more painful, and five months ago the 
glands below the jaw began to enlarge. 
There is at present an mcer on the left 
and under siae of the tongue. This half 
of the tongue is hardened, awolleny and 
Y&j painfm; and he speaks with great 
dim cmty from pain in moving the tongue, 
which is also not able to be much moved 
from being swollen, and tied down by the 
ulceration and induration. He suffers a 
great deal of pain. His health has gene* 
rally been good, and he says that, except 
for the locd distress, he feels well. He 
is, however, very sallow, haggard, and 
emaciated. 
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LONDON, JANUARY, 1861. 



It ifl long since a new jear bas 
ofeoei with leas to excite our anxiety 
for the future, or with such promise 
of political tranquillity in our profes- 
sion, than the present one; indeed, 
it is assumed by some that we hare 
arrived at the conclusion of the strug- 
gle between parties, that each should 
resolve to lay down its arms and 
watch for the present how the different 
institutions, for which the battles have 
been fought, will bear the test of time 
and trial. But we cannot think this a 
correct view . of the present position 
of affiurs. It is true we jiave little more 
to obtain or wish for than that which 
time will give, the great foundation being 
laid, in the legal recognition of Den- 
tistiy AS JL PBorEssiOK. "We have our 
Board of Examiners, composed of eminent 
dentists, associated with some of the most 
honoured names in the medical world; 
we have the diploma issued by them, 
depending for its value, not upon any 
superficiid appearances of flourishing calli- 
graphy and suppositious coats of arms, 
but upon the six names attached. More- 
over, our Board of Examiners holds 
its sittings in the halls, and forms part 
of the executive of a corporation, which, 
for learning and fame, stands second to 
none in the world. We have our hospital 
for the special treatment of diseases of the 
teeth, , with its staff of officers of acknow- 
ledged weight and reputation, and its at- 
tendant school, where pupils are instructed 
by gentlemen eminently qualified to teach 
students the profession they have long 
practised. If we add to this that we 
have a society for the discussion of scien- 
tiflc subjects connected with our profes* 



sion, vnth a daily increasing library and 
museum, a society of which many of our 
American brethren, already rich in simi- 
lar institutions, are pleased to become 
members, we think we may fairly repeat 
there is left but little for us to desire be- 
yond the consolidation and improvem^it 
of what we already possess. But we 
should neglect the interest of our readers 
were we to forget that there is still a 
party which, although it represents the 
profession neither in respect of numbers, 
education, nor intelligence, yet is the ex- 
ponent of those who, for purposes best 
known to themselves, throw aside the 
rules which bind honorable men in deal- 
ing with disputed questions. 

The irrisistible tendency to deal un- 
fairly with the profession in the state- 
ment of their own case may render it 
very desirable for them that each party, 
should, for the fixture, be allowed to tell 
its own tale uncontradicted, and to work 
its own way without comment. 

But the evil which would arise from 
silence on our part is foreshadowed in 
the character of the communications for- 
warded to the American Dental Journals. 
Could our transatlantic brethren visit 
England for a short period, they would 
be considerably astonished to find how 
misled they have been by the letters of 
" our London correspondent." For what, 
in reality, is the true position of affairs P 
On the one side we have, in the gentle- 
men who compose the Odontological So- 
ciety and those who appear in the list of 
dental licentiates of the Boyal College of 
ISurgeons, nearly all the weight, intellectu- 
ally and socially speaking, of the profes- 
sion. The names do not, it is true, show 
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BO lengthened a roll as, for the credit of 
dentistry, we could wish, but still the list 
contains nearly erery practitioner, metro- 
politan and provincial, whose name is 
known beyond his own immediate circle. 
If any other published list of indi- 
yiduals who designate themselves " den- 
tists*' be scrutinised with ordinary care, 
it will be found to consist (after ex* 
eluding chemists, barbers, blacksmiths, 
photographers, &c.) ahnost entirely of ci- 
divant workmen — good mechanics, it may 
be, but, with their present attainments, 
unable to hold the position of professional 
men — and of advertising dentists. This 
circumstance would afford a sufficient ex- 
planation of the boasted six thousand sig- 
natures of medical men against the admis- 
sion of " dentists" to any umon with them 
in the College of Surgeons. We have on 
the other side the " College of Dentists," 
so called, '' of England," composed, in the 
first instance, of three or four gentlemen 
Wholly unknown to fame, save through 
the medium of their numerous official 
circulars, with, we regret to add, two or 
three g^itlemen of considerable standing, 
who are worthy to be found among 
the supporters of a better cause. The 
name of one practitioner appears who, 
after strenuously supporting, and then as 
violently denouncing, the College of 
Dentists, is now apparently on the 
high road to be its president. These 
gentlemen constitute, in reality, the so- 
caUed '< College of Dentists of Eng- 
land," for if we analyse their list 
of followers it will be found to con- 
sist almost exclusively of their workmen, 
their pupils, and their immediate per- 
sonal friends in the provinces, with practi- 



tioners residing in other countries, who 
are utterly ignorant of the real position of 
affairs, or are allured by the magniloquent 
title, "Member of the College of Dentists of 
England." "We cannot, therefore, regard 
these individuals as representatives of even 
a hundredth part of the "profession." 
Again, many of the outsiders must be 
looked upon only as simple handicrafts- 
men, who pursue the trade of den- 
tistry, as recently argued by one of 
their own advocates in the late trial of 
Morrison v, Churchill ; many, again, can 
scarcely plead " not guilty" to abroach of 
the regulations of both existing Dental So- 
cieties as to advertising, &c. ; those who 
can, we feel confident, will, sooner or later, 
join themselves to the professional sec- 
tion,* while the remainder will, we 
doubt not, be received with open arms by 
the " College of Dentists." 

Under these circumstances we are 
not content to admit that we have 
arrived at the conclusion of the struggle. 
We look upon the " CoDege of Dentists" 
as' a positive evil, calculated to mislead 
the public aiid to encourage a low tone 
of professional conduct among dental 
practitioners. 

* In respeet to those prftciittoiien ivlio have 
not enjoyed any farther adYantages t)ian the wori^- 
room affords, it has been dearly shown that^ by 
application, the knowledge which will enable them 
to obtain the dental diploma is quite within their 
reach, and the honorable examples of success now 
before the profession have stimulated many similarly 
placed to work earnestly towards the same laudable 
end. Too much praise cannot be given to those 
members of our calling who, under drcumstaaces 
of difficulty, have, unaided, taken the only means of 
raising their status by qualifying themselves to hold 
a professional position. 
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[Wb do not hold oundTes reiponiiblo for the opinions expreuod by onr Correipondents.] 



To the Editor of the ^British Jourml of 
Dental Science.* 

In recording tbe names of memberfl 
admitted to the Odontological Society at 
last meeting my name ran thus — 

" Josiali Walker, M.II.C.S.B., 13, Holies 
Street." 
It should be — 

"Joseph Walker, M.E.C.S.E. L.D.S. 
E.C.S., 82, Wimpole Street, W." 

I thought it right to call your aitention 
to this shght inaccuracy. 
I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. Walkeb. 
82, Wimpole Street, W. ; 
Jan. l8t, 1861. 



2b the Satot of the 'BriHeh Jourml of 
JDektal Science,^ 

SiE, — ^Mastich in solution being gene- 
rally used by the profession as a temporary 
stopping, I beg to acquaint your readers 
witn my manner of employing it, which I 
presume to be novel, aa I hare never 
seen it recommended* 

As much wool as seems necessary to 
fill the cavity being saturated with Aish's 
cement, I take it u^ with a stopping in- 
strument, and put it into a glass of water. 
After two or three minutes it is with- 



drawn, and any superfluous cement 
squeezed out on a card. It is then, still 
on the point of the stopper, put into the 
water again, and in a minute or so after- 
wards it is non-adherent to the fingers, 
and may be rolled between them to any 
shape. If apparentlv too much for the 
cavity, a part may be cut off with scis- 
sors. The pellet of stopping is now most 
manageable, and may be pressed lightly 
or firmly into the cavitv b^ a round bur- 
nisher, or any tool whicn will smooth the 
surface nicely. 

Much time in the operating-room is 
saved by this simple plan, and when the 
stopping is. thus applied over arsenic, the 
inconvenience of frequently withdrawing 
the arsenic application, through the tool 
adhering to the uncoagulated mastich 
stopping, is avoided. 

At the meeting of the Odontological So- 
ciety, as reported in the last number of 
your Journal, the president described^the 
mode he practises in using mastich as a 
temporary stopping over arsenic; but I 
think he would, after a few trials, prefer 
the one above mentioned, and which I 
have been usii^^ for some months past 
with great satis&ction. 

I am, Sir, 
Tour obedient servant, 

A. Stbwaet, F.B.C.S.B. 
112, Chetpside; 

January 4th, 1861. 



f ittnrj Itetkw anir Stltdmi, 



Dentiefs Handy Book and Appointment 
Eegister. London : H. BaiUi^re. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely fair to criticise 
too keenly the " first annual issue*' of a 
compilation the author of which had no 
model on which to build or improve ; but 



as he invites " suj^gestions for improve- 
ment," we are incuiced to point out what 
we should consider as such. 

The book is rather too large for the 
pocket, and much too small for the desk. 
If intended for the pocket, it should have 
been reduced to much smaller (Umensions, 
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and the forty-four pages at the beginning, 
and the twenty-two pages at the end, of 
printed matter and advertisements should 
nave been reduced within reasonablelimits. 
If intended for the desk, then we can- 
not see why so small a size should have 
been selected, as an additional inch from 
back to edge would have rendered cramped 
writing unnecessary^ 

We should suggest also that the right- 
hand page, inst^ of being ruled as the 
left, and parcelled into two days should 
be left blimk, with an £ «. <J. column at 
the edge. Thus an appointment might 
be registered for a future day in the left 
page, and the fee entered in due course 
m the right, when the operation was per- 
formed. Of course such an arrangement 
would have the effect of thickeijinff the 
volume, but this addition would enhance 
its usefulness and dispense with the neces- 



sity for other books which the 'Handy 
Book,' as at present compiled, does not. 

We think too, that as the " particulars 
of the various institutions established in 
England will be found detailed without 
reference te political bias, the curtain 
being drawn so as te exhibit these insti- 
tutions as they exist, for purposes of in- 
formation only" (we quote from the com- 
piler's address), the prominent position 
should have been accorded to_that one 
which even members of the College of 
Dentists must in their heart of hearts ac- 
knowledge te rank first, if only from the 
fact of its legal rights. Without such a 
profession as the above, the fact that par- 
ticulars relating to the dental diploma 
issued by the KoysA College of Surgeons 
should have been placed second on the 
list, might pass. 



Jtntal Stefos anb €ntml |leprts^ 



ODONTOLOaiCAL SOCIETY OP 
LONDON. 

Janua/ry 7th, 1861. 

A2!nnV2BSABT MSITXETG. 

W. A. HjLBBisoN, Esq., President, in 
the chair. 

This being the Annual General Meeting 
of the Society, it was occupied by the 
special business to which that meeting is 
appropriated, including the consideration 
of a proposition from thecouncilte increase 
its number, for the future, by five members, 
three to be chosen from the resident, and 
two from the non-resident members of the 
Society. 

This proposition having been carried 
unanimously, the Society proceeded to 
ballot for the officers and councillors for 
the ensuing year, whien the following were 
elected: 

President: W. M. Bigg, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents: John Tomes, Esq., 
S. Cartwright, Jun., Esq., Edwin Saun- 
ders, Esq., John Martin, Esq., Ports- 
mouth, T. G. Palmer, Esq., Cheltenham, 
Bobt. Brookhouse, Esq., Manchester, 

Treasurer : Arnold Eogers, Esq. 

Honorary Secretaries : (for foreign cor- 
respondence) Thomas A. JEtegers, Esq. — 



(Ordinary) Alfred Canten, Esq., Q. A. 
Ibbetson, Esq. 

Council: J. B. Pleteher, Esq^T. Un- 
derwood, Esq., H. J. Barrett, JEaq,, W. 
A. N. Catthn, Esq., J. E. Mummery, 
Esq., Samuel Maclean, Esq., John Drew, 
Esq., Isaac Sheffield, Esq., Alfred Cole- 
man, Esq., T. B. M. English, Esq., Bir- 
mingham; W. K. Bridgeman, Esq., JVIbr- 
wic%; George Parkinson, Esq., Bath; H. 
A. Dewar, !&q., Aberdeen ; B. H. Moore, 
Esq., Dublin. 

The Tkeasubsb then read the following 
report: 

The Treasurer's Report. 

Gentlemen, — I am happy to have it 
in my power, at the close of another (and 
my last) year of office, to congratulate 
you on the financial state of the Society. 
The total receipts of the past year have 
been £251 2s., while the expenditure for 
the same period has been J&IQl 14t. dJ. 
which includes our rent up te the present 
time. The total receipts of the Society 
since its formation amount to £1035 6«., 
and the balance which I shall have the 
satisfaction te hand over to my successor 
wiU be £407 17*. 6</., of which £200 has 
been lyin^ at interest. 

On retunng fr^m the office of treasxu^r, 
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to which you did me the honour to elect 
me at the* formation of the Society, which 
I have held under four successive reigns 
or presidentships, and through five minis- 
tries or secretaryships, and during which 
long period the duties have been so light- 
ened by your kind courtesy and consi- 
deration, permit me to thank you all very 
sincerely, and to assure you of my un- 
abated interest in, and hearty wish for, 
its continued and increasing welfare and 
prosperity. Edwih Saundebs. 

Mr.CABTWBiOHT. — Mr. President, ifyou 
will allow me (and I think this is the most 
fitting time to mention it), I will propose, 
and I am sure that all the members of our 
Society present will be happy to vote, cor- 
dial expressions of thanks to Mr. Saunders 
for the way in which he has conducted 
those financial arrangements which belong 
to the office of treasurer. During his 
sway the funds have flourished ; and al- 
though we have experienced a loss by his 
resignation of the office of treasurer, I am 
I happy to find that we shall still retun him 
(Ml the council of the Society. The trea- 
sttrershiD, too, I am glad to find, will be in 
the hands of a gentleman who is in all re- 
spects well fitted for the position. I beg to 
propose a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. 
Saunders on this occasion. 

This WM seconded by Mr. Parkinson, 
and ciirried by acclamation. 

The Tbeasubeb having briefly returned 
thanks, the following contribution to the 
museum from Mr. Crampton (which 
we will describe in his own words) 
was then announced. 

Mfffnorandum relating to Jaw Bones (sent 
from Eveline, October 9th, 1860) taken 
from a '8axon burial- gr ound, recently 
discovered at Long trettenham, near 
Abingdon, and disinterred in the course 
of t%e present and last gear. 

The weapons and other objects found 
with the skeletons point distinctly to a 

Seriod not very far removed from the intro- 
uction of Christianity by St. Augustine ; 
and these remainfl can scarcely be later 
than the eighth century, if indeed they do 
not belong to the seventh. 

No. 1.— Perfect under-jtw of male. The weapons 
found with tbis subject denoted a person 
of some importance. 

No. 2.-— About two thirds of under jaw-bone be- 
longing to a female skeleton, probably a 
woman of the lower classes. She must 
bave been very nearly six feet bigb. Tbe 
bones were most extraordinarily massive. 



Nos. 3 and 4. — Portions of upper and under jaw of 
a young person (sex uncertain). One 
second series of teetb only partkUy de- 
veloped. 

The soil of the locality is the deep allu- 
vial loam of the Thames vaUev, resting 
upon mvel. The bodies are found at a 
depth below the present surface of about 
four feet. The graves seem just to have 
penetrated the gravelly substratum. There 
18 no perceptible trace of any coffin or 
envelope of any kind; nor anything in 
the nature of the soil to account for the 
remarkable preservation of the remains. 

Mr. Satjndebs then presented to the 
Society the volume of photographs of its 
members, which he had been collecting for 
some months, in the following words : 

Mr. Pbesidekt asd Qentlemek, — I 
was resolved that this meeting should not 
pass over without witnessing the fulfilment 
of an intention which I have long cherished, 
and of which I made an announcement in 
the early part of last summer. It appeared 
to me, that a pictorial record of the first 
association of members of our profession in 
this country, such as the advanced state of 
photographic art renders easy of attainn^ent, 
could not fail to be of great interest both 
now and hereafler. To this end, I addressed 
a circular, in the mouth of June last, to 
every member of our Society, the replies to 
which furnish another illustration of the pro* 
verb ''Quot homines, tot sententis.'' From 
the great majority I received favorable and 
courteous replies, as would naturally be ex- 
pected from a body of gentlemen. Some 
however, from whom better things might 
have been expected, have not deigned to 
notice my communication, and I am in ig- 
norance, at this moment, whether they 
intend to comply or not with my request. 
Some have pleaded diffidence, which I have 
generally succeeded in removing ; one 
inquires if I have any design of playing the 
detective over the Society; and in one 
instance, and one only, compliance with my 
request has, I regret to say, been declined. 
On the whole, however, the correspondence 
which has arisen from the carrying out of 
the scheme has been the occasion of a 
display of cordiality and kind feeling which 
has been especially gratifying. It only 
remains for me to beg the Society to receive 
the volume, to confide it to the care of the 
librarian, who will, I feel confident, willingly 
take chai^ of any future contributions 
that may arrive — and very many are pro- 
mised—and to wish the Society a new year 
as happy, as prosperous, as improving, as 
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the one now so ably presided over, and of 
which we this evening celebrate the close. 

Mr. Ibbetbok.— -I think, sir, that Mr. 
Saunders is entitled to a^ special vote of 
thanks for the very handsome volame 
which he has presented to the Society, for 
the photographs of its members. Mr. 
Saunders* contributions to the museum 
have been exceedingly numerous, and are 
of great value. This offering, however, is 
of a totally different nature, and is just 
characteristic of Mr. Saunders' spirit. 
We all — or most of us — ^remember the 
hospitable manner in which he entertained 
the members at the inauguration of this 
Society, which is now so well established ; 
and his present donation forms a very 
graceful conclusion to his treasurership. I 
move, therefore, sir, that a special vote of 
thanks be accorded to Mr. Saunders for his 
presentation of this volume for the photo- 
graphs of the members. 

This proposition having been seconded, 
was also carried by acclamation. 

The Presidei^t then announced that 
he had presented to the Society the clock 
which they saw hanging over the mantel- 
piece. 

Special votes of thanks were also pre- 
sented to Mt. Crampton, and the Presi- 
dent, for their respective valuable presents. 

The entire list of contributions to the 
library and museum for the paat year 
was then read over, which was as fol- 
lows: 



Ntme of Donor. 



D. D. Hepbam, of 

NottiDgham 
B. Hepbarn, London 
Arnold Itogen 



Mr. Palmer, of CheU 
tenham 

Mr. Maclean 



Mr. Spe6cer Cockiiigs 
Mr. Jameion 



Nature of Present. 



A variety of intereiting mo- 
dels. 
Ditto ditto. 

His portrait in oil colonn, 
he being the second presi- 
dent of the Odontological 
Society. 

Two models illustrating a case 
of wasting away of the up- 
per incisors. 

A model of a mouth, the 
central incisors of which 
had been lost from a blow 
of a stone at 9 years of age. 
Tlie model.which was taken 
at the age of 45, showed 
that natuK had repaired 
the losa by the approxi- 
mation of the adjoining 
teeth. 

Derdinore's * Trratise on the 
Teeth and Gums/ and 
other pamphlets. 

A collection of interesting 
models. 



Nimr of Donor. 



Dr. Leyison 



Mr. Parsons, of Hall 
fax 



Mr. Edwin Sanders 



Mr. Forsyth 
Mr. Saonder 

Dr. Mac Qiiillan 



Mr. Thomas Dell 



Mr. Palmer, of Chel. 
tenham 



Mr. Vanderpaiit 
Mr. T. T. Edmontls 



Nature of Present 



A variety of models, includ- 
ing some casta of mouths 
deficient in teeth. 

An instrument called t peli- 
can for extracting teeth, 
and Berdmore <0n the 
Teeth.' 

Lower maxilla exhibiting an- 
chyloais of second tempo- 
rary molar, left side, with 
the bone. A superior 
maxillary bone of the right 
side, showing the canine 
tooth lying obliquely in the 
jaw. Inferior maxillary 
bone, showing separation 
of the central incisors. 
Superior maxillary bone, 
showing two supernume- 
rary teeth placed in the 
dental arch, between the 
lateral and central incisors 
of left side. Superior 
maxillary bone, showing 
snpern umerary tooth placed 
between left lateral incisor 
and canine. Inferior maxiU 
lary bone, showing dens 
sapientisB of each side, 
placed l>etween tlie con- 
dyle and coronoid prooeaa. 

. Mass of salivary calculus 
attached to artificial teeth. 
Anatomical preparation 
showing the vessels and 
nervea of tlie teeth. A 
volume for the photographs 
of the members of the 
Society. 

An anatomical preparation of 
a skull of a cat. 

A model illustrative of irregu- 
larity of the teeth in the 
lower jaw. 

A plaster cast of the head 
of a gorilla. Two magni- 
fied casts of bicuspid teeth, 
illustrating the contribu- 
tor's treatment of caries of 
the mesial and distal ap- 
. proximal surfaces of this 
class of teeth. 

Three models illustrative of 
the eruption of teeth at very 
advanced periods of life. 

A model showing a canine 
tooth of the upper jaw, oc- 
cupying t space in the 
alveolar arch, between the 
first and second molan. 

A preparation showing six 
incison in the upper jaw. 

A very curious instrument, 
of French invention, for 
extracting molar teeth, and 
the key instrument with 
which the donor extracted 
some teeth of the late 
Joseph Bonaparte. 
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Name of 0onar. 



Nature of Present. 



Mr. Fletcher A second molar tooth ihow- 

ing considerable absorption 
of the distal sur£sce caused 
by pressure of the dens 
sapientiae. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
members of the Society during the even- 
ing, viz., (resident) Mr. A&ed Hill, 
L.i).S., of 38, Euston Square, and Mr. 
James Kempe Devonshire, L.D.S., of 
Ghreat Coram Stireet, Brunswick Square ; 
and (non-resident) Mr. Charles Bygrave, 
of 3, Kue Lafitte, Paris, and Mr. Daniel 
Corbett, M.E.C.S., of Dublin. 

The following; gentlemen were also pro- 
posed as candidates for the membersnip, 
viz.,1M[r. Edwin Tnieman, M.E.C.S., of 
23, Old Burlington Street; and Mr. 
George Cussons, of York. 

The special business of the meeting 
being completed, the President delivered 
the following address : 

Gentlemen, — Inasmuch as in societies of 
this kind it is usually expected from the 
retiring President that he should deliver a 
short address, enumerating and comment- 
ing upon those events which have occurred 
during his year of office, that bear upon 
the interests of the society over which he 
has had the honour of presiding, and of 
the profession to which that Society be- 
longs, I conclude that sucli a course will 
be expected from me ; and I will beg your 
indulgence, therefore, for a short time, 
while I proceed briefly to touch upon those 
events of the year just concluded, bearing 
upon our profession, and upon our Society, 
which appear to me to require my 
doing so. 

I will take those which bear upon the 
interests of the profession at large first. 

Looking at those events in the order of 
their succession, the first that occupied the 
attention of our profession prominently in 
the early part of the year is one which, if 
I could follow my inclination, I would 
rather not allude to, seeing that it launches 
me at once into the troubled sea of dental 
politics, which it is neither my wish nor 
my intention to enter upon further than 
is unavoidable. Nevertheless, it is one 
which formed too prominent a fact in the 
annals of our profession of this year, to be 
passed over in silence. I allude to the 
protest which was put out in the spring by 
certain members of our profession against 
the intended proceedings of the College of 



Dentists, with reference to the issuing of 
diplomas, and the counter-protest with 
which it was met. It is not my intention, 
as I have just remarked, to enter at any 
length into dental politics ; but I cannot 
say less, with reference to that proceeding, 
than this — that, ader this lapse of time, I 
see no reason to regret, but, on the con- 
trary, every reason to justify the proceed- 
ings of the party with whom I had the 
honour to act in that matter — ^because I 
still think that such a course was called for 
bv the then threatened proceedings of the 
College of Dentists — was right in itself — 
and was, on the whole, productive of good. 
More I will not, at this distance of time, 
say upon this subject. 

The next important event, I think, 
to be referred to, and one on which I have 
much more pleasure in dwelling, is the 
completion of the formation of the 
Board of Examiners in Dental Surgery 
by the College of Surgeons. All of you 
will remember, that this Board was in 
progress of' formation at the latter part 
of the previous year, as a consequence 
of the dental charter then recently ob- 
tained by the College of Surgeons; but 
that its final com2)letion was retarded for 
months, owing to the slowness with which 
corporate bodies almost necessarily move. 

All necessary preliminary arrangements 
being completed, the examiners of ' that 
Board were elected on the 18th of February 
last ; and on the 13th of the March follow- 
ing, the first legally authorised examination 
in dental surgery was held. This I con- 
sider to be one of the most important 
events of the year, bearing upon our pro- 
fession, inasmuch as it at onoe brought it 
out of the anomalous position in which it 
stood before, into one which, although its 
well-wishers have all along contended it 
was fully eiititled to, had nevertheless not 
been previously legally awarded to it. It 
raised it, beyond a doubt, legally to the 
level of a profession ; and will go far, if its 
advantages are properly followed up, to 
place it on a par with other professions. 
It was in itself, therefore, a circumstance 
at which, I think, we cannot too much 
rejoice. ^ 

With reference to the constitution of 
this Dental Board, I think it cannot fail 
to have given satisfaction to every well- 
wisher of the profession. The anatomical 
portion of it is formed of three of the most 
eminent surgeons of the day ; and its den- 
tal portion, of three dentists, than whom, I 
have no hesitation in saying, three fitter 
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men could not have been found for the 
offioe. (Cheers.) It must be a matter of 
satisfaction, also, to us all, to hare noticed 
the number of gentlemen who have availed 
themselves of this diploma during the short 
time it has been in existence. Within the 
first three months after the Board com- 
menced its duties, one hundred gentlemen 
had taken out the diploma — among them 
men of established reputation, of large 
practice, and even in advanced life — a fact 
which shows the estimation in which it is 
held by the members of our profession. 
Since that time, many others have taken 
out this diploma (I am not aware of the 
exact number, but I believe twenty or 
thirty more), and there are others, I know, 
Qoming on. These are facts, gentlemen, 
that speak volumes, and with which wc 
cannot but be much pleased. 

The next subject in order of time, and of 
importance, too, that I have to notice, is 
the opening of the London School of 
Dental Surgery, in connexion with the 
hospital under the roof of which we are at 
present assembled. That school, as we all 
of us know, had been contemplated, and 
I may say was formed, before the termi- 
nation of the last year; but the proper 
time for opening it had not arrived until 
the period of this year at which the 
summer courses of lectures ordinarily given 
at the medical schools arc delivered — the 
projectors of that school having (and I think 
very wisely) thought that, in forming a 
dental school in connexion with the course 
of education required by the College of 
Surgeons, it was not necessary to institute, 
at such a school, lectures on those branches 
of science required to complete the edu- 
cation of the dentist which were taught in 
the existing medical and surgical schools ; 
and that it was only desirable to institute 
at this school lectures on those special 
departments connected with deutintry 
which are not given elsewhere. Four 
courses of lectures on these special subjects 
were determined upon ; and the school was 
opened, on the 30th of April last, with an 
address delivered by our esteemed member, 
Mr. Cartwright, which I am sure you must 
all of you remember with pleasure and with 
admiration. The opening of the school 
has been followed by the delivery of a 
course of lectures by each of the gentlemen 
appointed for the purpose — one of whom 
was Mr. Cartwright himself; and I may 
say of these gentlemen, as, a little while 
ago, I said of those forming the Dental 
Board, that I do not think four gentlemen 



better fitted to lecture upon the subjects 
which they were respectively appointed to 
lecture upon could have been chosen. 
(Cheers.) I have myself attended some of 
those lectures (and would gladly have 
attended more had circumstances per- 
mitted), and can say from personal 
observation, therefore, independently of 
what we should all have anticipated 
from the well-known acquirements of these 
gentlemen, that their lectures are of the 
most instructive kind, and such as I think 
the rising generation of dentists may be 
thankful that they have the opportunity of 
profiting by. I think therefore, gentlemen, 
that the school established in connexion 
with this hospital (which in itself affords 
so admirable a field for the acquisition of 
practical information in our profession) is 
one of the events in the history of the year 
which we may all of us honestly rejoice at. 
While on this subject, I feel myself called 
upon to notice, and I have very great 
pleasure in doing so, the dental school 
established by the promoters of the College 
of Dentists. That school was opened 
before the commencement of ray year 
of office, and may not therefore be con- 
sidered by some as coming fairly within 
the scope of these remarks ; but, although 
I am in no way connected with the 
College of Dentists, and feel bound in 
candour here to say that I regret many 
of the proceedings of its promoters, yet 
I feel also l)ound to say that I am by 
no means blind to the advantages to tbe 
profession of some of its acts, and that 
among those of its acts that have my ap- 

r'obation is the formation of this school, 
think the establishment of such a school 
good in itself— and I think it likely to do 
good by promoting emulation (I hope it 
will always be a generous one) between the 
two schools — for both of which I think 
there is room in this metropolis. Enter- 
taining these feelings, I have felt it to be 
right here to allude to it, and to record my 
approbation of its establishment. 

The next subject I come to, in reviewing 
the events of the past year, gentlemen, is 
one which I feel some delicacy in alludifig 
to, and one which, I dare say, some gentle* 
men in this room will think I am rather 
bold in venturing to touch upon ; but it is 
a subject which has occupied so much of 
the attention of the profession, and which 
involves a principle of so much importance 
in connexion with it, that I should not feel 
myself justified in passing it over in silence, 
in an address of this kmd. The subject 
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to which I now allude is the trial of 
"Moniaon v. Churchill." The circum- 
stances which led to that trial are doubtless 
familiar to you all. The article which led 
to the action has probablj been read by 
all of you ; and I dare say yoo have all 
formed your opinions upon it, and upon the 
events which have followed it. I have 
formed my opinion, and I do not think it 
right in an address of this kind, as I have 
already said, to shrink from giving utterance 
to it. My opinion, gentlemen, I have no 
hesitation in stating, goes fullv with the 
editor and the proprietors of the Journal 
in which that article appeared, in the course 
which they have taken in this matter. I 
do not mean to say that, had the article 
which gave rise to that aotion been looked 
over by some one experienced in the 
law, it might not have been altered ad- 
vantageously, 80 as to have kept them 
from falling within the trammels of the 
law of libel, and yet have answered the 
purpose for which it was intended; but 
still, looking at the object of that article, 
looking at the fact that it was an attack 
upon a system, which all of us who have 
the elevation of our profession at heart 
consider degrading to it — and considering 
that the instance referred to, and which 
led to this action, was merely adduced as 
an example of this system — I do say, 

^ that I think the proprietors of that Journal 
are entitled to our gratitude for the firm* 
ness they have displayed, and for the course 
they have adopted under the circumstances 
of the case, throughout. It is to be regret- 
ted, perhaps, that Mr. Morrison has had 
what seems to be a triumph, for a time ; 
but I regard it as a mere Eeeming triumph, 
and not as a real one. He has purchased 
that triumph, such as it is, at the expense 
of losing his professional status — ^his own 

- counsel, as you all know, having, doubtless 
to carry his point, described him in his 
speech as a tradesman — a h<mdioraJUman 
— and not a professional man. That done, 
I think, must have materially lessened the 

satisfaction with which Mr. Morrison re- 
ceived that verdict. I have observed, 
with great pleasure, the course which 
has been adopted, in reference to this 
matter, by certain members of the pro- 
fession, who think that the proprietors 
of the Journal ought to be indemnified 
for the expense to which they have 
been subjected by this trial ; ana I see 
in that, again, another circumstance which 
I think must very materially diminish any 
satisfaction Mr. Morrison may have felt 



in having gained that verdict — inasmuch as 
it shows the feeling of the profession on the 
subject. In reference to this movement, I 
feel bound to say, that I sincerely hope, on 
public grounds, that it will be suooessfal. 
On private grounds, I happen to know that 
the proprietors are perfectly indifferent 
about it, and are ready cheerfully to bear the 
expenses which have been put upon them 
by these proceedings, feeling that they have 
been incurred in carrying out what they 
conceived to be a duty to the profession ; 
but, on public grounds, I have no doubt 
that it would be very gratifying to them 
to receive an indemnity — ^inasmuch as the 
mere fact of the profession taking up the 
matter, and raising a fund to meet the 
expenses, will be a proof, and a direct ex- 
pression, of its feeling upon the subject. I 
have thought it right to say so much upon 
this subject, because it has been one which 
has interested us much during the latter 
part of the year, and because it is one the 
result of which involves a great principle; — 
viz., whether the profession, as a body, is, or 
is not, willing to countenance this system 
of advertising. I must then, again say, that, 
personally, I am exceedingly anxious to see 
this movement carried out successfully, on 
public ground$^9A showing the feeling of 
the profession, as a body, on this point-*— 
and as proving to those men who are 
desirous of raising its status, that they will 
be supported in any honest attempt they 
may make to do so. (Cheers.) 

I think, gentlemen, tiiat I have now ran 
over the most important events of a public 
nature, connected with our profession, that 
have occurred during the year ; and I turn from 
them(orsomeofthem,atanyrate), with very 
great pleasure, to circumstances more pai^ 
ticularly connected with the proceeding!! of 
this Society — ^topics which are, to my mind, 
very much more interesting than some of 
those I have just felt it to be my duty to 
allude to. 

And, first, gentlemen, I beg to express to 
you the satisfaction I have felt, as your 
President, at the excellent attendances we 
have had at our meetings during the year 
Just ended, and the admirable papers read 
and communications made at those meet- 
ings, by various members. The papers we 
have had have been varied in character, 
and all of a nature calculated, I think, 
to raise the Society in the opinion of the 
scientific public. We have had papers 
so purely scientific (as^ for instance, those 
b^ Mj. Mummery) as not to aamit of 
discussion, while we have had, on the 
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other hand, papens of an exoeedinffly prac- * 
tioal nature, and such as neoessarily led to 
discusBion ; and I think I may say, without 
arrogating too much to ourselves, that our 
discussions during the year have heen such 
as to redound much to the credit of the 
Society. 

The next suhject upon which I shall touch 
is the progress of the Society. I find, from 
a list with which our secretary has kindly 
furnished me, that during the year, we have 
elected twenty-five new members, and have 
had but one resigpiation — leaving an in- 
crease of twenty-four — and that we have 
now, altogether, 173 members* Consider- 
ing the comparatively short time the Society 
has existed, and looking at the divided state 
of the profession upon certain points, and 
at the fact, that the rules under which per- 
sons are admitted as members of this 
Society .are somewhat stringent, I think 
we may fairly congratulate ourselves upon 
the position in which we stand as to 
numbers. (Cheers.) 

The next point on which I have to re- 
mark, and to congratulate you, is the very 
satisfactory report we have had to-night 
from our late excellent treasurer. You have 
already expressed your opinion on this re- 
port, and on the admirable manner in which 
he has managed our funds during his tenure 
of office, by the applause with which it was 
received, and by the very complimentary 
and cordial vote of thanks you have passed 
to him. I will only say, on this subject, 
that I flilly concur in all that has been said 
of him, and most heartily join in that vote 
of thanks ; and am much gratified to find 
that, when losing him as our treasurer, we 
shall still retain him in office in the higher 
position of one of our vice-presidents. 

The next subject upon which I would 
make a few observations is the contribu- 
tions we have had to the library and mu- 
seum during the year. The contributions 
to the museum you have just heard read 
over. They have been numerous and 
valuable ; and I think that, on the whole, 
they have been quite as numerous as, and 
pernaps more so than, even the most san- 
guine expectations of its originators could 
have anticipated. I think therefore we 
may be well satisfied with the progress 
we are making in that waj. With refer- 
ence to the library, I wish I could say 
as much. When it was first opened there 
was a slight spurt, if I may use the ex- 
pression, and a certain number of mem- 
bers presented to it books ; but, for a con- 
siderable period, I regret to say^ we have 



had no books presented. I think it right 
to notice this fact, because, if we are to 
get together a library, we must either look 
to more zeal on the part of the members 
in presenting books, or look to some other 
source— the number of books that we 
have received during the year* being, I 
feel bound to say, not entirely satisfiac- 
torj^. 

The next subject upon which I would 
say a few words is the prospect we have 
of another volume of ' Transactioiis.' I 
have to inform the Society that a com- 
mittee, consisting of three members of the 
council (Messrs. Pletcher, Barrett, and 
Sercombe), have been going through a 
ver^ arduous duty in arranging the papers 
which have beeu read before the Society 
since the publication of the last volume, 
with a view to the publication of another— 
which, I can have no doubt, from my recol- 
lection of those papers, will prove as cre- 
ditable to the Society as the first. Their 
labours, I am told, are in a very advanced 
state of progress, and I hope that they 
will be r^y soon to go to press. It was 
in connection with the publication of 
that volume, that I just now gave the 
notice from the chair, requesting those 
gentlemen who had not yet sent in replies 
to the circulars which have been addreissed 
to them by this committee to do so with- 
out further delay. I cannot conclude my 
remarks upon this subject, gentlemen, 
without expressing my sense of the obli- 
gation we owe to those gentlemen who 
have formed the Publication Committee. 
Their labours must have been, I know, 
most engrossing and arduous. 

Lastly, gentlemen, I have now to return 
to you my personal thanks for the support 
I liave received from you during my year 
of office. (Cheers.) This is a subject 
which is peculiarly touching to my feel- 
ings ; ana I scarcely dare trust myself to 
dwell upon it at any length. (Here the 
President was evidently much affected.) 
I will only venture to say, that I feel very 
gratefid for the kindnesses I have alwaj^s 
received firom the various members of this 
Society, from the time I became a mem- 
ber of it down to the present day ; and 
that I trust that, in the performance of 
my duties as President, I have so regu- 
lated the proceedings of our meetings as 
to have given you all satisfaction, and to 
have promoted (to a certain extent, at 
any rate) the objects and interests of the 
Society. (Loud applause.) In taking 
my leave of you as your President^ allow 
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me, gentlemen, to repeat a piece of advice 
which I gave you, when I took this chair, 
and which I Venture again to offer, be- 
cause I think it most important. It is, 
again to recommend to each of jou to 
continue to consider, that upon your 
individual exertions depend viery much 
the future success of this Society. Upon 
the individual exertions of the members 
of any society depends very much its 
success; and a young society like this, 
embracing a new and comparatively a 
verv limited field of action, as contrasted 
with most of the existing scientific so- 
cieties, I feel, requires, on the part of each 
of its members, constajit and arduous ex- 
ertion, a good deal of self-sacrifice, and a 
determination to do *^eacli the best that in 
him lies'* to promote its objects. By pro- 
moting its objects, we shall promote its 
interests and its welfare, and advance the 
interests and the welfare of our profes- 
sion generally. 

I will not detain you longer, gentlemen, 
but once more beg to thank you for all 
your kindness. (Loud applaiise.) 

Mr. W. M. BiGQ. — 1 rise to propose 
a vote of thanks to our esteemed President, 
who has ever displayed the greatest zeal in 
the welfare of the Odontological Society. 
I am satisfied that every gentleman attend- 
ing our council meetings^ and who has had 
the pleasure of co-operating with our 
chairman, must have observed the urbanity 
of manner, the excellent judgment, and apti- 
tude for business, which so pre-eminently 
qualify him for the position he has so satis- 
factorily filled. Our President's conduct has 
ever been cliaraoterised by a manly and dig- 
nified maintenance of our laws, which must 
iiave given general satisfaction. I am 
sure all will agree with me that Mr. Har- 
rison is entitled to our very best thanks 
for the constant attention and unremitting 
labour given to, this Society during his 
year of office. 

^ The resolution was seconded by Mr. 
Parkinson and carried imanimously. 

The PnESiDEirr. — I beg to assure you, 
gentlemen, that I feel very sensibly the 
kind manner in which Mr. Bigg has pro- 
posed this vote of thanks, and the cordial 
and complimentary way in which his pro- 
position has been met. I can only say 
that it has afforded me very great pleasure 
to have given, during my year of office, 
such attention as I have done to the busi- 
ness and interests of the Society, and that, 
if I have succeeded in so performing say 
duties, as to leave the chair possessing as 



high a position in your good opinion as I 
conclude I must have possessed to have 
caused you to elect me to it, I am fuUy 
rewarded for any time and trouble I may 
have bestowed upon those duties. 1 
beg to add, that it affords me great satis- 
faction, in leaving the chair, to know I 
shall be followed by a gentleman who will 
be able to discharge its duties equally as 
well as, if not very much better than, I 
have been able to do. 

Mr. Saundees. — I trust you will bear 
with me one minute, before this meeting is 
quite brought to a conclusion. While I 
heartily concur with all that has fallen from 
Mr. Bigg, I think I may presume that I 
am only giving form to an unanimous wish 
of this meeting, and of the Society, when I 
express a hope that our President, who in 
his admirable address so gracefully retires 
from the chair which he has occupied during 
the past year with so much honour to himself, 
and with so much advantage to the Society, 
should follow the example of his predecessors, 
and favour us with his '^ counterfeit pre- 
sentment," to fill this yet unoccupied space 
(pointing to a blank space on the left of the 
chair). Without wishing to say anything 
to the disparagement of those who have 
gone before, or to the discouragement of 
those who are to be his successors, I can- 
not help remarking that we have in him a 
rare combination of the qualities ess^tial 
to a good President. He is one of our re- 
presentative men, and his example should 
be ever before us. In the regularity of his 
attendances, both at councils and general 
meetings, and his punctuality at both — in 
the patient and impartial manner in whidi 
he regulates discussion — in the encourage- 
ment he has always given to the expression 
of opinion to every member alike — ^in the 
admirable manner in which, by an occasional 
judicious remark, he elicits and maintains 
discussion — ^in his knowledge of law and 
the details of society business, by which he is 
enabled to correct our wanderings, and to 
keep us straight — in all these respects he is 
pre-eminent; and though there is no fear of 
our forgetting him, or of his not being per- 
sonally present with us, it would, I am sure, 
be a great gratification to us all to see his 
portrait adorning these walls. 

The Pebsident. — I really think, gen- 
tlemen, that it is time I left this chair, or 
I shall be overpowered by the kind remarks 
of my friends. I have much pleasure in 
saying, however, in answer to Mr. Saun- 
ders (while I at the same time beg to 
thank him for the very kind way in 
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which he has just spoken of me), that 
I shall be exceedingly hapi)y to fall in 
with his proposition, if it is the wish 
of the Society that I should do so. I 
should feel it a high compliment to have 
my portrait suspended in this room by 
the side of those which I see around me ; 
and, as such appears to be your wish, I 
will take an -early opportunity, when I am 
a little recruited from some harassing 
business I have lately been passing 
through, to get myself transferred to can- 
Tas, and pla^e myself in that form at the 
disposal of the Society. (Cheers.) 
The Society then adjourned. 

[We are authorised to announce that, at 
the next meeting, Mr. Cartwright will read 
a paper "On Disease of the Pulp de- 
pendent on Dental Caries." — Ed.] 



JOURNAL INDEMNITY PUND. 

Seysbal members of .the profession 
having expressed a desire to raise a fund 
towards liquidating the expenses incurred 
in the trial, Morrison v, Churchill, the 
undersigned gentlemen have formed 
themselves into a committee for that 
pui^ose. Peeling strongly that it was 
not so much an individual as a prin- 
ciple that was attacked in the alleged 
libel, thev invite the co-operation of 
any of their professional brethren who 
may be willing to add their names to the 
committee, and request them to com- 
municate with the Honorary Secretary, 
17, New Burlington Street. 

It has been thought desirable that sub- 
scriptions for the above purpose should 
not exceed one guinea, which may be for- 
warded to the Treasurer, 30, Cavendish 
Square, the Honorary Secretary, or any 
member of the committee. 

Thomas Bell, P.R.S. 

H. J. Barbbtt. 



C. Spencb Bate, Plymouth. 

Chables Bbokley, Southampton. 

S. Cabtwbioht, P.B.S. 

Alfred Canton. 

W. A. N. Cattlin. 

J. Drew. 

C. W. Dunk, Florence. 

J. B. Pxetchbr. 

OcTAVius A. Pox, Brighton, 

S. G^HRIMES. 

E. Hepburn. 
Thos. H. Harding. 
Alfred Hill. 
Q-. A. Ibbetbon. 
G^EOROE Laurie. 
M. Maoor, Penzance. 
John Martin, Portsmouth. 

J. R. MUHMERY. 

B. Nasmyth, Edinburgh. 

Dr. P. Orphoot, M.D., Edinburgh. 

James Parkinson. 

G. T. Parkinson, Bath. 

Arnold Booers. 

Prederick Boqbbb. 

Chables Bogebs. 

Alpbed Booebs, Manchester. 

W. D. Saundeb. 

E. Sbbcohbe. 

J. Sheffield. 

N. Stevenson. 

Thomas Undebwood. 

BUBNLEY WaLKINSHAW. 

Q-. A. Ibbetson, Treasurer. 
J. B. Pletcheb, Son. Sec. 

%* The committee will hold a special 
meeting at 32, Soho Square, on Monday 
the >28th instant, at 5 o'clock, and suggest 
to those gentlemen wishing to subscribe 
to the fund that they shoiud send in the 
amount to the treasurer as early as pos- 
sible, as the committee contemplate 
shortly closing the list. 

Post-Office Orders should be made pay- 
able at Yere Street, Cavendish Square. 



^h SJonlJ: PisctllaiUR »tr)r Stientifit Intelligente. 



New Zealand Stbel. — 'Ever since the 
settlement of New Zealand by Europeans 
their attention has been daily called to the 
peculiarities of a kind of metallic sand along 
the- shores of New Plymouth, in Taranaki. 
This sand has the appearance of fine steel 
filing, and if a magnet be dropped upon it, 



and taken ~up again, the instrument will be 
found thickly coated with the iron gpinules. 
The place where the sand abounds is along 
the base of Mount Egmont, an extinct vol- 
cano, and the deposit extends several miles 
alone the coast, to the depth of many feet, 
and having a corresponding breadth. The 
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geologioal Bupposition is tiiat this granulated 
metal has b^n thrown out of the volcano 
along the base of whioh it rests into the 
sea, and there polverized. It has been 
looked upon for a long time as a geological 
curiosity, even to the extent of trying to 
smelt some of it ; but, although so many 
years have passed since its discovery, it is 
only recently that any attempt has been 
made to turn it to a practical account ; 
in fact, the quantity is so large that people 
out there looked upon it as utterly value- 
less. It formed a standing complaint in the 
letters of all emigrants that when the sea- 
breeze was a little up they were obliged to 
wear veils to prevent being blinded by the 
fine sand which stretched for miles along 
the shore. Captain Morshead, a gentleman 
in the West of England, was so much im- 
pressed with its vauie that he went to New 
Zealand to verify the reports made to him 
in this country, and was fortunate enough 
to find them all correct. He smelted the 
ore first in a crucible, and subsequently in 
a furnace ; the results were so satisfactory 
that he immediately obtained the necessary 
grant of the sand from the Government, 
and returned to England with several tons 
for more conclusive experiment. It has 
been carefully analysed in this country by 
several well-known metallurgists, and has 
been pronounced to be the purest ore at pre- 
sent known ; it contains 88*45 of peroxide of 
iron, 11-43 of oxide of titanium, with 
silica, and only 12 of waste, in 100 parts. 
Taking the sand as it lies on the beach and 
smelting it, the produce is 61 per cent, of 
iron of the very finest quality ; and, again, 
if this sand be subjected to what is called 
the cementation process, the result is a 
tough, first-class steel, which, in its proper- 
ties, seems to surpass any other description 
of that metal at present known. The in- 
vestigations of metallurgical science have 
found that if titanium is mixed with iron 
the character of the steel is materially im- 
proved ; but, titanium being a scarce ore, 
such a mixture is too expensive for ordinary 
purposes. Here, however, nature has 
stepped in and made free gift of both metals 
on. the largest scale. To give some idea 
of the fineness of this beaut^ul sand, it will 
be enough to say that it passes readily 
through a gauze sieve of 4,900 holes or in- 
terstices to the square inch. As soon as it 
was turned into steel by Mr. Musket, of 
Coleford, Messrs. Moseley, the eminent cut- 
lers and toolmakers of New-street, Covent- 
garden, were requested to see what could be 
done with the Taranaki steel. They have 



tested it in every possible way, and tried 
its temper to the utmost, and they say the 
manner in which themetalhas passed through 
their trial goes far beyond anything that they 
ever worked in steel before. It has been 
formed into razors, scissors, saws, pen- 
knives, table cutlery, sux^oal instruments, 
&c., and the closeness of the grain, the fine« 
ness of polish, and keenness of edge place it 
in the very foremost rank — almost in the 
position of a new metal. Some eilk^cutting 
tools have been made, and so admirably 
have they turned out, that one particular 
firm wiU in future have no others. In the 
surgical instruments the edges have b^n 
examined by the microscope, and have 
stood the test in keeping the superiority. 
A number of gentlemen interested in such 
matters have called at Messrs. Moseley's 
and have taken various articles of this steel 
away for the purpose of trying it. It is 
stated to possess peculiar advantages for 
gun-barrels and boring-cutters for ordnance 
purposes. As far as is at present known 
of this extraordinary metal, it bids fair to 
claim all the finer classes of cutlery and 
edge-tool instruments to itself, so well has 
everything made from it turned out. 
Messrs. Moselev, in whose hands the sole 
manu&cture of cutlery and edge-tools is 
vested for this country, have placed a case, 
filled with the metal in all its stages, in 
the Polytechnic Institution. There is the 
fine metallic sand, some beautiful specimens 
of the cutlery made from it, and the inter- 
mediate phases of the iron and steel. An 
official experiment is expected to be made 
at some of the Government establishments 
shortly, and it is also intended to forge some 
chain cables, anchors, &c., in order to fully 
set forth the great superiority of the 
Taranaki iron.— TAtf Awtralian Mail, 



BOOKS EECEIVED. 
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®0 (^Bxxti^mlmis. 

Notice. 

Communications intended for insertion in the 
ensuing number must be forwarded to the Editor, 
at the Office, 11, New Burlington Street, 
London, W., before the fifth day of the 
month, and duly authenticated by the name and 
address of the writer. 

Communications have been received from Messrs. 
Charles William Dunn, Florence ; John Evans ; 
Lawrence Yanderpant ; J. Hearder, Plymouth ; 
J. Walker; A. Stewart; X. Y. Z.; G. A. Ibbet- 
son; J. B. Fletcher; W. Ford; C. A. Rodway ; 
J. L. Statham. 
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ULCERATION OF THE TONGUE. 

To the Editor of the * British Journal of 
Dental Science.* 

Sib, — The subject of ulceration of the 
tongue is one of some importance to dentists, 
because it not unfrequentlj arises from the 
irritation produced by the sharp edge of a 
decayed tooth ; and sometimes the cure is 
obstinate. A case of the kind recently 
came under my notice, of which the follow- 
ing are a few of the particulars : — Mrs. 

M , residing at Wanstead, consulted 

me about her tongue, which had a deep and 
excavated ulcer at its left side, into which 
I could almost put my little finger. This 
had been caused by the rough edge of a 
molar tooth, which had, in the first in- 
stance, produced irritation, and then an 
ulcer, which continued to increase until it 
had attained the size mentioned. There 
was, moreover, an unhealthy secretion from 
its surface. I freely applied the nitrate of 
silver to the ulcer, first filing the roughened 
edge of the tooth until it was perfectly 
smooth, and ordered my patient to use the 
following lotion firequently during the day, 
with directions to apply it on a piece of 
lint well inserted into the depths of the 
wound ; namely, a scruple of sulphate of 
copper, four scruples of sulphate of zinc, 
and two drachms of tincture of opium, in 
eight ounces of rose-water. I at the same 
time prescribed a mixture, consisting of an 



ounce of sulphate of magnesia, ten grains 
of disulphate of quinine, half an ounce of 
syrup of ginger, and seven ounces and 
a half of the compound infusion of roses ; 
two tablespoonfuls to be taken every 
morning. Under this treatment the ulcer 
gradually contracted and became healed, 
remainiDg so for upwards of twelve months. 
About three months ago, my patient 
again called upon me, and stated that her 
tongue was as bad as it was before, only 
that the ulceration was not so deep. I 
treated it in the same manner as on the 
first occasion, and applied the nitrate of 
silver more frequently, but it did not seem 
to afford the relief that I expected it would« 
I therefore ordered a lotion of a drachm of 
the chlorate of potass in six ounces of water, 
to be applied frequently during the day ; 
and a mixture containing four scruples of 
the iodide of potassium, and the same 
quantity of the ammonio-citrate of iron, in 
eight ounces of water ; a tablespoonful to be 
taken three times a day, in a wineglass 
of water. Under this plan of treatment 
she rapidly improved ; the ulcer healed 
ver^ quickly indeed, and she has re- 
nuuned perfectly well since. 

I am. Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 
Thos. H. HABDnr(j, 
D.L.R.C.S. 

19, Park Square, Begent's Paik. 
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" It is a maxim in the practice of certain lawyers, 
that when you have no case you must abuse your 
adversary : in other words, you must endeavour to 
distract the minds of the judge and the jury from 
the real question before them, and so prejudice 
them, not against the cause at issue, but against the 
parties who represent that cause, that they are led 
to condemn the one on account of their feelings 
towards the other." 

Thus writes a correspondent in the 
February number of the 'Dental Be- 
view,' and in the earnest endeavour to 
prove that such has been our line of 
conduct, both he and the editor, in a 
leader on ours of last month, unhappily 
fall into the very error they denounce. 
Indeed, both letter and leader, if not 
penned by the same hand, partake so 
strongly of the same spirit, that we shall 
(although the course is unusual) com- 
ment upon them both together. 

That our readers may form some con- 
ception of the style usually adopted by 
the ^poUiieal ' writers in the * Dental Be- 
view,' and judge whether the line " Mu- 
tato nomine de te fabula narratur" may 
not be aptly applied to them, we select 
a few of the elegant expressions with which 
the two articles in question are adorned. 
These writers seem literally to revel in 
such phrases as '* violent and unscrupulous 
productions " — " mendacious assertions " 
— "libellous and scurrilous attacks" — 
'* foul personal abuse " — " a dog returning 
to its vomit *' — " disappointed and ma- 
lignant spirit"— "old style of personal 
slander " — " atrocious calumny* * — " vulgar 
bullying," &c. 

We admit that such a torrent of hard 
words is enough to distract the minds of 
any tribunal from the real question before 



it, and to prejudice it, but we humbly 
conceive that the prejudice in this case 
should be not against ourselves, but 
rather against those, who evince such 
ludicrous emotions of anger at the ap- 
pearance of an article asserting such un- 
deniable facts that it is impossible to 
refute them; indeed, the attempt is not 
even made, but at the very moment when 
our opponents are seeking to accuse us of 
wandering from the point, they do so 
themselves, by the mistaken assertion that 
"the question at issue is whether there 
should be an independent dental profes- 
sion, or whether it should be a mere frag- 
ment of the College of Surgeons." 

If the readers of the * Dental Beview ' 
will take the trouble to turn to tlie article 
in our January number, which has so pain- 
fully affected the denizens of 5, Cavendish 
Square, they will see that the point we 
there discuss is the truth, or not, of the 
assertion, that the pbofessiok is in a di 
vided state; and, in pursuance of our 
argument, we assume that we have, on 
the one side, the profession, represented 
by the Dental Licentiates of the Boyal 
College of Surgeons, and the Odonto- 
logical Society; and on the other, the 
College of Dentists (whose followers we 
analyse) ; with intermediately, a body of 
men, unconnected with either, whom, as a 
mass, we cannot consider strictly as pro- 
fessional men, but whose names, never- 
theless, may be found in any published 
Directory, under the head of " Dentists," 
" Chemists and Dentists," <S:;c., <&c. ; and 
that, we further stated, that we could 
not look upon the College of Dentists 
as representing the profession, or even a 
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hundredth part of it, for the reasons we 
then gave. Even the editor of the 
'Dental Review' admits that, ''inter- 
preted according to the rules of logic, the 
obnoxious passage in which certain den- 
tists are accused of being barbers, black- 
smiths, chemists, and photographers, re- 
fers to some mythical list of dentists." 
Why, then, should he have gone out of 
his way to assume that it is intended to 
apply to the College of Dentists, and have 
allowed his logical acumen to become so 
far obscured as to cause him to put on 
the cap, which, on this occasion, at any 
rate, was not meant for him, or his 
party. 

There is an old French saying. Qui s^ecp- 
ettse s*accuse, and we think the advocates 
of the College of Dentists would do well, 
for their own sakes, to bear this a little 



more constantly in mind, and not rush 
so readily and so wildly at aU times to the 
rescue; this sensitiveness drives us to 
suspect that " the lady doth protest too 
much," and to fear that their list will 
hardly bear even so gentle a criticism as 
we bestowed upon it. 

We have thought it right to say so 
much in self-defence — although it is, per- 
haps, questionable whether our illogical 
contemporary deserves so much notice 
from us — lest his observations remaining 
unanswered might give rise in the minds 
of some of our readers to the idea that 
we admitted the justice of them. We 
are by no means sure, however, that 
the time and space occupied by these 
remarks might not have been better be- 
stowed, and should our readers think so, 
we beg to apologise to them. 



gttttal Itelus anb Critird ^lepods* 



THE ODONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The Monthly Mebtikq of the Mem- 
bers of this Society took place at the 
Society's Rooms, .S2, Soho Square, on Mon- 
day evening, the 4th February, 1861. 

William Minshull Bigg, Esq., Presi- 
deot, having tnken the chair for the first 
time, said — 

Gbntlemsk, — Permit me to retuisn you 
my sincere thanks for appointing me to 
the important post I now hold. In elect- 
ing your president, you confer the highest 
honour this Society can bestow on its mem- 
bers. I am fully sensible of the compli- 
ment you have paid me, and earnestly hope 
I may be able (with your aid and support) 
t6 discharge the duties and obligations 
which devolve on me. When I consider 
the aptitude for business displayed by my 
predecessor during his tenure of office, I 
confess I have very many misgivings as to 
my competency ; nevertheless, it will ever 
be my desire to uphold the dignity of this 
Society, not forgetting the objects for which 



it was instituted — namely, the encourage- 
ment of free discussion on the various cases 
of interest which may come under our 
notice in the daily practice of our profes- 
sion ; and, by the reading of papers that 
may promote discussion, and elicit informa- 
tion which msy be useful and profitable to 
us all. After the careful rhumi of the 
transactions of last year, given so lucidly 
by our late president at the last general 
meeting, it would be supererogation for 
me to recapitulate matters you are all so 
well acquainted with. There can he no 
doubt that this Society is progrtesing most 
steadily and satisfactorily, increasing year 
by year its influence and number of mem- 
bers. I will venture to hope this progress 
will never be retarded, so long as I see 
around [me gentlemen who are so well 
qualified to furnish us with communica- 
tions of general interest. I will detain 
you no longer. Allow me again to thank 
you for the honour you hare done me. 

The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read and approved. 
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The Pbes'ideitt announced the follow- 
ing contributions to the museum.— A 
euripus set of artificial teeth of the last 
ffeneration; Models of a case of partial 
dentition, presented by George Owen, 
Esq., Islington; A collection of skulls of 
' various animals, presented by Nathaniel 
Stevenson, Esq. 

The President remarked that it would 

. much facilitate the proper announcement of 

gifts to the Society, if contributors would, 

in each case, furnish a list of the various 

articles they presented. 

Messrs. George Laurie, D.D.S., 26, 

. Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, and 

Samuel Parker, Cannon Row, Birmingham, 

were then announced as candidates for 

election as members of the Society. 

Mr. Coleman. — I have here a' very in- 
teresting specimen of what I believe to he 
an upper incisor tooth, but of a very ab- 
normal shape, insomuch that I refrain from 
' making any comments upon it, and simply 
exhibit it to the meeting. It was given to 
me by Mr. Evans (one of the house- 
surgeons to St. Bartholomew's Hospital), 
and was removed from a child of about 
twelve years of age, from the upper jaw, 
in consequence of its projecting against the 
upper lip, and causing ulceration. 

Mr. Caetweight then read the follow- 
ing paper : 

On Disease and Treatment of tie 
. Fulp, 
A PAPEE was read by Mr. Thomas Rogers 
on the first occasion of the meeting of this 
Society in this present session, written by 
Mr. Bellasario, of Sidney, on the advisability 
of drilling into the pulp-cavity at the necks 
of teeth for the purpose of relieving the 
pressure of fluid secreted during ulceration 
or decomposition of the pulp-substance, or 
the inflammatory condition which so often 
succeeds when teeth have been plugged 
over exposed pulps. As the subject excited 
considerable interest, I wrote the present 
paper partly because I heard that no other 
paper had been forwarded to the Secretaries 
to be read at the second meeting of the 
Society, but principally for the sake of 
renewing discussion upon a point of much 
practical importance ; but I found that 
one had been promised by Mr. Coleman, 
which I regret I did not have the pleasure 
to hear, but as that paper did not go into 
the subject of diseased pulps generally, I 
submit the present as then written, but 
with some additions, to the Society, and 
trust that in so doing I shall not be con- 



sidered as intruding an ofb-repeated tale on 
their attention. I have no idea of offering 
matter new to the profession, and have not 
confined my remarks to the late Dr. 
Hullihen's operation, but have considered 
the subject of diseased pulps generally, and 
the treatment which, from my own observa- 
tion and experience, as well as such recorded 
by others, appears to be most likely to save 
the pulp, and failing that to save the tooth. 

It is not necessary to take up your 
time in going into the anatomy and 
physiology of the organ under oousideration, 
but in order to make clear what I have to 
say, I will touch on those subjects so far as 
is necessary to assist demonstration. The 
pulp is a soft pale-pinkish substance, con- 
taining cells and their nuclei fully supplied 
with vessels and nerves, and surrounded by 
a basement membrane which fulfils the 
office of a periosteum. It is generally 
adherent to the walls of the cavity in which 
it is encased, and appears to be, accordiflg 
to Mr. Tomes' s researches, continued in 
the form of minute fibrils into the dentinal 
tubes ; but it is especially adherent at the 
upper part of the cavity at the crescentio 
convex borders, and presents at the 
terminal points of the crescentic edges a 
character prolonged and dense as to assume 
the office of ligaments, and which hold the 
pulp in position. It requires some force to 
tear the pulp from these points, so firmly- is 
it attached. 

Under circumstance of irritation or by a 
gradual process during the course of years, 
the pulp becomes wholly or partially con- 
verted into what is termed secondary 
dentine by Mr. Tomes, osteo-dentine by 
Mr. Owen, and which in old age, or some- 
times under peculiar circumstances in com- 
paratively early age, completely usurps 
the place of the pulp and fills up the 
pulp-cavity. This secondary dentine does 
not present itself in any regular manner, 
but is found in patches or points of 
ossification throughout the pulp-substance. 
Mr. Salter calls these patches 
"islands." These points increase in size 
and join other patches, but ofben a con- 
siderable quantity of pulp remains between, 
and in dried specimens these patches appear 
isolated in different parts of the thickened 
pulp-substance. In caries and in teeth 
which are worn away by friction, exposing 
or threatening to expose the pulp-cavity, 
this secondary dentine forms readily at the 
point encroached upon. 

The form of the pulp differs in different 
classes of teeth -, in single-fanged teeth it is 
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long and narrow, having taperine 
extremities; but in bi-fanged teeth and 
muiti-fanged teeth it is broad and some- 
what square-shaped at the upper part, 
which corresponds with the crown and 
neck, and tapers down to the extremity of 
the roots. The pulp-cavities coincide in 
configuration with the pulps. In the upper 
bicuspids and molars, and the lower molars, 
the cavity forms an irregular square, the 
upper border or roof, if I may so express 
it, being very convex ; so that the superior 
margins of the four walls are crescentic, and 
consequently four sharp comers are formed 
at the points of union of the crescentic 
edges. Now these crescentic points are 
those prominent parts which are most 
liable to be exposed in the process of exca- 
vating decayed cavities, both when decay 
exists in interstitial situations, and when 
it takes place on the masticating surfaces 
of teeth. On the molars, for instance, 
decay is found usually in two situations ; in 
{he depression in the centre of the crown, 
and in the posterior fissure, which is 
situate over the posterior crescentic 
points of the pulp-cavity. The former 
situation admits of deep excavation on 
account of the convexity of the roof of the 
cavity, whilst in the latter the points may 
be reached more readily, and in some teeth 
withoutanygreatdepth of cavity beingmade. 
The some remarks apply to the anterior 
and posterior approximal cavities in these 
teeth. The crescentic points are liable 
to be exposed when excavating the sides of 
the cavities. 

We know that the pulp may be removed 
from a tooth, and the tooth may be plugged 
and retain its colour, but the sense of pain 
is destroyed, and vitality may be preserved 
in the root or roots through the vascular 
medium of the periodoiitum. We also 
know that a tooth may become gradually 
discoloured after the pulp is destroyed, and 
yetremun painless; but if inflammation set 
m so as to destroy the periodontum and 
periosteum of the socket, then the tooth is 
always troublesome, either owing to inflam- 
matory symptoms or a necrosed condition 
of the walls of the socket, or from the 
irritation consequent on the contact of a 
non- vital organ with a vital one. We may 
reasonably infer that nervous sensation is 
communicated to the tooth by means of 
the pulp, and that the vascular supply is , 
furnished to the crown of the tooth through 
the agency of the pulp, but that the vitality 
of the root or roots is preserved, indepen- 
dently of the pulp, by the vascular supply 



through the periodontum which is 
furnished by the alveolar arteries. Boots 
will retain vitality and go on increasing in 
size by deposition of cemental substance 
long after the crown has been lost 
through caries. 

The pulp may be affected in three ways 
without manifesting symptoms of inflarn- 
mation; irritatively, but without contact 
with decayed bone, probably by infiltration 
or nervous communication through the 
organised contents of the dentinal tubes ; 
irritatively, but in contact with decayed 
bone ; and irritatively from positive exposure 
to external influences. 

I have known cases of irritation of the 
pulp where only superficial decay existed, 
but where there was experienced severe pain, 
simulating violent toothache arising from 
acule inflammation. In two cases which 
I call to mind the pain was so severe, that 
the patient called with the idea of losins 
the teeth ; the affected teeth were a bicuspid 
and a molar, both of the upper jaw, the 
decay interstitial. In one case the decay- 
ing bone did not exhibit any extraordinary 
sensibility ; in the other, the dentine was 
very sensitive on touch. The removal of 
the decayed bone in the least sensitive 
tooth, the molar, and the partial removal 
of the decay in the other, followed by the 
application of morphia, protected by a 
plegget of cotton wool dipped in mastiche 
solution for a few hours, removed the pain, 
and the teeth were plugged with gold-leaf 
without trouble on the following day, and 
have remained free from pain. It is by no 
means unfrequent to meet with long-stand- 
ing decay, especially in the denser kind of 
dentine, where pain and .evident irritation 
exists in the pulp-substance, often evi- 
denced by irritable sensation rather than 
defined pain, and these cases are mostly 
amenable to treatment ; or in other words 
we may induce, by stimulative applications, 
those conditions which not nnfrequently 
spontaneously occur; for where decay is 
gradual, and the affected bone hard and 
dry, it is not uncommon to find the pulp 
partially, if not altogether, ossified ; at all 
events, the dentine immediately covering 
the cavity, although dai*k, will be found 
excessively hard and the probability is that 
the ossification of the contents of the tubes, 
which appears to account for this density, 
is coincident with calcification of the pulp ; 
as soon as the surface exposed is covered by 
a plug, the irritation subsides. 

Where irritation exists, the result of 
contact of decayed and sofb bone with the 
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pulp, pain is the result of the pressure of 
air or food, the effects of cold or heat, or 
of acrid secretions, either of the mucous 
membrane, or more generally and probably 
the acridity arising from stagnant mucous 
secretion retained in the cavity of decay 
and infiltrating through the spongy bone, 
or the decomposition of animal substance 
taken as food, &c. In such cases it is not 
desirable to attempt the removal of the 
whole of the decayed bone — a proceeding 
which would of necessity expose the pulp ; 
but the upper part of the cavity may be 
cleared out, freeing the walls thoroughly, 
and leaving intact the soft bone which lies 
over the pulp cavity; and, after thoroughly 
drying, a fairly compact filling may be 
made with tin, or gold even — Hills' or 
Jacobs' stopping, either with or without a 
cap, as the case may be. The exclusion 
of air and moisture speedily relieves the 
symptoms of irritation, and, afber the lapse 
of months or a year, the temporary filling 
may be removed, more decayed bone taken 
away from the floor of the cavity without 
painful sensation, and the tooth properly 
and safely refilled. In most cases it will 
be found that decay has made little if any 
progress during the probationary period, 
and often, instead of being soft, moist, and 
flaky, it will be firm and dry; and this 
condition is doubtless more likely to be 
constant if, previously to the temporary 
filling, a small quantity of tannin is in- 
serted. When much sensation exists in 
the affected bone, and when the slightest 
pressure is unbearable, then the application 
of morphia, alone or combined with sal 
volatile or spirits of wine, morphia and 
creosote or oil of cloves, sulphate of atro- 
phine, tannin and creosote, sulphuric or 
nitric ether, or chloride of zinc, and Mr. 
Drew's compound, consisting of quicklime 
and magnesian limestone (introduced to 
the notice of the Society at a former meet- 
ing), act beneficially in allaying both the 
extreme sensitiveness of the dentine and 
irritability of the pulp. Tannin has doubt- 
less the effect of hardening the decomposed 
bono by combining with the animal tissue, 
or, more properly speaking, through the 
afBnity which gelatine has for tannic acid. 
Not unfrequeutly patients are their own 
doctors, and persons suffering from severe 
toothache fly to that unpleasant column of 
the 'Times' advertisement sheet, where 
cure for toothache is promised in an in- 
stant, and send for the bewitching mineral 
succedaneum " known only to the adver- 
tiser," and which, immediately on receipt. 



they apply according to direction : they 
insert the magic filling recklessly, of the 
physiology of nerves and pulps possessing 
happy ignorance, in the midst of decayed 
bone and even over partially exposed pulp, 
and often, strange as it may appear, without 
those results which so often harass the 
practitioner and puzzle his ingenuity. The 
reason of the success is easily solved : the 
pulp, although exposed, is not inflamed; 
the non-removal of decayed bone protects 
the pulp from immediate contact with the 
filling, and the patient goes free, for a time 
at least, rejoicing in and singing the praise 
of the mineral compound. I have found, 
on removing this amateur filling in certain 
cases, either for the purpose of refilling 
properly, or because it had become loose 
after remaining in for periods ranging from 
weeks to a year, that little sensation ex- 
isted, and have removed decay and filled 
the cavity without causmg pain, the pulp 
having been either removed by painless 
ulceration, or comparatively so, or partial 
ossification having taken place in its sub- 
stance. I have referred to these cases 
because they innocently confirm the value 
of our practice of temporarily filling tender 
teeth, for the purpose of giving nature time 
to provide against the encroachment of 
decay by pulp calcification, or to arrest the 
progress of decay by excluding air and 
moisture, or to allow of the obliteration by 
deposit of ossiflc matter within the affected 
tubular structure — a physiological fact so 
clearly and correctly demonstrated by Mr. 
Tomes. 

There can be no doubt that teeth which 
present generally sound and dense struc- 
tural development, and in persons of robust 
constitutional diathesis, the pulp calcifies 
more readily than in others whose teeth are 
more dehcately organized, and whose con- 
stitutional powers are less vigorous and 
healthy. Teeth which are gradually worn 
down, exposing the cavita3 pulpsa with its 
ossified pulp, we find, as would be expected, 
they are in structure dense and of that pale 
yellow colour which characterises good strong 
teeth. The jaws and oral cavity coincide 
with the teeth — being, as it is termed, well 
pronounced — well arched and wide, the 
external and internal plates of the lower 
maxilla thick, and the cancellous structure 
dense, as in the Celts, or elliptic and deep, 
as in the Scotch and north-country people. 

The teeth, too, of those persons which 
are worn away by pressure of the pipe, 
retained by habit between the same teeth, 
are always of good quality, the enamel 
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thick, and the dentine dense. We never 
find delicate-structured teeth worn away 
with ossified pulp-substance showing or 
the circular opening where the pipe is 
earned, in mouths the teeth of which are 
delicate. Absorption of the alveolar cavities 
takes place from the pressure of the opposed 
teeth in the one case, and the pipe is shifted 
about in the mouth in the other, on account 
of the uneasiness produced if it be retained 
too long in one spot. 

These facts lead to the conclusion that 
teeth presenting good structural features, 
and which belong to a sound constitutional 
diathesis, are more likely to be treated suc- 
cessfully if decayed, and if decay have pro- 
gressed so far as to implicate the pulp ; but 
that others in which structural formation 
is indifferent, and the generul condition of 
the system shows want of tpne and power, 
the chances of inducing by local treatment 
the calcifying of the pulp is verj- pro- 
blematical. Passive or active irritation 
in neighbouring structures will induce 
cemental increase and likewise pulp calcifi- 
cation, and in many instances we find the 
two phenomena co-exist, as may be proved 
by splitting or sawing through teeth which 
present abnormal thickening of cement sub- 
stance. A certain amount of irritation 
appears to be necessary to induce the pulp 
to ossify prematurely, which irritation may 
arise from some physiological condition of 
the teeth themselves, or from disease of the 
tissues or bone of the jaws. But this subject 
is pregnant with interest, and. will admit of 
still further investigation, although the re- 
searches of Mr. Salter and Mr. Tomes have 
gone far to elucidate it. As far as a single 
illustration is admissible, the latter phe- 
nomenon is shown in a specimen on the 
table — a longitudinal section of a lower 
anterior molar toothy which I removed 
from a diseased jaw previous to operation, 
and to which I referred on the occasion of 
Mr. Bellisario's paper being read. You 
1 will see that cemental substance is largely 
' developed, and secondary dentine occupies 
I the entire pulp-cavity. The tooth was 
situated in b(ftie much influenced by the 
disease of the gum tissue, which turned out 
i to be fibrous tumour. The t\vo bicuspids, 
I which I also removed, were out of the 
sphere of the disease, and were normal in 
regard to their 4H>ots and pulps. Some 
four or five years ago I filled a lower molar 
tooth for a young lady about twenty-two 
years of age. (The preparation is on the 
table.) It had been tender, but there 
existed neither looseness nor sign of in- 



flammatory action. Excavating the de- 
cayed bone was painful ; but the pulp- 
cavity I know was not reached. The tooth, 
when filled, was perfectly easy ; and since 
that time I filled two other cavities. She 
marrieci, and, as is common, suffered much 
from neuralgic pains in the teeth and face 
during pregnancy. I may add, too, that 
she was subject for some years to true 
neuralgic affection — the result of a violent 
concussion of the face with the side of a 
carnage which was overturned, the horse 
having run away — and is somewhat hysteri- 
cal. About nine months ago she suffered 
severely fi-om lancinating and throbbing 
pain, and the posterior molar tooth, left 
side, was loose and sensitive on striking 
with steel ; it had been some months pre- 
viously filled with Hiirs stopping on the 
masticating surface, the bone being pecu- 
liarly sensitive, but the pulp-cavity was not 
reached by decay. I removed the tooth at 
length, at her repeated audi urgent request, 
and found the pulp healthy in appearance, 
though somewhat larger than normal, and 
slightly congested. After the first day she 
lost all pain. About three months ago she 
had a severe attack of sharp, lancinating, 
diffuse, and throbbing pain. The tooth 
which I first referred to, the anterior molar, 
became loose and tender, and there was 
some sympathetic swelling. Soon the pain 
subsided, and the tooth became firm. Nine 
weeks ago she had a similar, though more 
aggravated, attack, accompanied by similar 
symptoms. Two months back I removed 
the tooth, and, on dividing it with a saw, 
I found that the pulp was three parts or 
more ossified, with one piece of irregular 
and several isolated nodules of secondary 
dentine ; the cavity and canals of the roots 
were filled with thick and offensive fluid, 
the residue of the decomposed remnant of 
the pulp. Tliere was, you will see, no com- 
munication between the decayed cavity and 
the cavitas pulpse. It is manifest that the 
pulp had been long diseased; but it is a 
curious fact, considering the condition of 
the pulp, that four years or more should 
have passed without pain being felt in the 
tooth. I have now no doubt that drilling 
into the pulp-cavity at the neck of the tooth 
would have relieved the symptoms, for three 
weeks ago this same lady suddenly suffered 
from severe lancinating, darting pains in 
the upper right anterior molar, which had 
been filled for some time, and which, up to 
that time, had been perfectly easy. Tnere 
was no external appearance of inflamma- 
tion, but the nature of pain indicated pulp 
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irritation. I may state that I ascertained 
she was with child. I did not in this case 
remove the tooth, although she much 
wished it, but drilled into the pulp-cavitj. 
She suffered for ten minutes most intense 
pain, which satisfied me that acute inflam- 
mation existed in the organ ; but the tooth 
was free from sensation on the following 
day, and has remained so since. 

The difficulty heretofore and generally 
experienced in treating diseased or exposed 
pulps has been naturally great, and often 
all our efforts are unavailing. The delicate 
organization of the substance, and the un- 
yielding nature of the strugture which 
encases it, render the mutations from irri- 
tation to inflamma^on, and inflammation 
to ulceration and gangrene, so rapid that 
local applications have not much chance; 
whilst temperament and constitutional ten- 
dency often render treatment nugatory. 
Despairing therefore of saving the pulp, 
and vexed by frequent disappointments, 
practitioners have adopted the total de- 
struction of the pulp, either by removal by 
instrument or by the use of escharotics ; the 
feasibility or rationale of the plan being 
warranted by the vascular connexion which 
exists between the periosteum of the alveo- 
lar and the periodontal membrane. 

(I have brought with me a specimen 
which shows a vascular connection through 
the tooth substance with the pulp itself — a 
connexion which I expect is not unfrequent. 
And since writing this I have read a paper 
by Mr, Mc Quillen in the 'Dental Cosmos' 
which mentions cases of vascular per- 
meation of the cement and dentine, and the 
communication which -exists between the 
periodontum and the pulp. But unless the 
whole of the pulp be removed, or the rem- 
nant remaining in the root be allowed to 
heal so that no secretion is formed, or to 
become removed by ulceration, it is useless 
to fill the cavity solidly. The secretion 
formed, either in the shape of pus or fluid, 
by the remnant of the ulcerated or decom- 
posing pulp will, as is well known, by pres- 
sure induce inflammation of the periodontal 
membrane, or having no outlet excepting 
by the small opening at the extremity of 
tlie root or roots, the fluid becomes but 
gradually infiltrated between the root itself 
and the peridental membrane, inducing a 
train of symptoms which terminate what is 
called alveolar abcess. 

If we can get rid of the remant of pulp 
situated at the lower portion of the canal 
in the fang and all secretion before the perio- 
dpntum has become implicated by disease, 



the cavity of decay may be filled together 
with the entire cavity in the root, and some- 
times of a portion of one or more of the 
multi-fanged roots of the molars, and success 
repay time and trouble. I cannot bring 
myself to believe in the possibility of com- 
pletely filling up the whole of the three 
roots of a molar tooth. 

It is a question still as to the time expe- 
dient to elapse before attempting to fill 
after the pulp's artificial destruction, and 
in this we can only be guided by circum- 
stances. Persons in good health, and of 
phlegmatic temperaments, are more easily 
manageable as respects operative treatment 
on their teeth, than delicate persons or 
persons of irritable temperament. I have 
more than once filled over an opening into 
the pulp-cavity, made during excavating 
(when the crescentic edge of the cavity 
is prominent), without untoward results, 
knowing my patient, but to adopt a prac- 
tice generally founded on an occasional 
successful issue in such cases, would subject 
one to continual disappointment and patients 
to grievous pain and probably loss of teeth. 
Some of the most permanently successful 
cases which I have had, have been those in 
which I have allowed ample time to elapse 
between the period of destroying the pulp 
and the insertion of the pei-manent filling ; 
the time varying from two to six and eight 
months. With me, too, the treatment of 
upper molar teeth (I mean, when roots have 
to.be filled as far as possible, as well as the 
cavities in the crowns) has been more suc- 
cessful than lower molars, and as would be 
expected, single-fanged teeth than bi- or tri- 
fanged teeth. I attribute this to the differ- 
ence of density of the two maxillap, whereby 
absorption of the alveolar parietes more 
readily takes place in the superior maxill© 
than in the thick plates of the inferior bone. 
Teeth will often answer well when filled on 
the day following that on which arsenic has 
been applied. I saw, not long ago, ^ gen- 
tleman for whom I destroyed the exposed 
portion of the pulp of a lower molar tooth, 
and filled it with gold on the following day, 
now some nine years back. He has not 
experienced the least annoyance from the 
time it was done ; for the last year or so it 
has been loosening, probably from absorp- 
tion of the alveoli or of the fangs, but is 
still quite serviceable, and he was not aware 
that it was loose. 

Of all the escharotic agents used for 
destroying the pulp-substance, there is none 
that seems to answer so well as arsenic, 
either used alone, or in combination with 
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essential oils — creosote or oil of cloves — and 
morphia; but other substances are used, 
such as chloride of zinc, h jdrate of potassa, 
mineral acids, sulphate of copper, per- 
chloride of iron, nitrate of silver ; cobalt 
whieh I have not used, but which is 
strongly advocated by Mr. Arthur, on 
account of its containing arsenic in great 
quantity — some 60 per cent.^ — and its in- 
soluble nature ; and the actual cautery, much 
used abroad, and when the wii*e can be 
applied with facility, its application is very 
satisfactory ; I have so treated teeth in 
my own practice with much success ; and 
liaving seen many in which the plan has 
answered well : and the cautery by galvanic 
action, introduced into surgical practice by 
Mr. John Marshall, of University College 
Hospital, used with success, and highly 
spoken of by Mr. Harding. The pulp may 
be partially or wholly removed ; but wheii 
partially so, there is danger of subsequent 
irritation after filling. The entire pulp may 
be removed, either by re-applications of caus- 
tic or the use of the nerve-drill, or the 
passive treatment — that which allows time 
to effect the gradual removal of the pulp- 
remains, assisted by the application of alco- 
holic mixtures and sedatives. In single- 
fanged teeth, the pulp may often be removed 
entire by means of a twisted or barbed drill ; 
and these teeth, when fiUcd up solidly 
throughout the length or the greater part of 
their canals, succeed most perfectly, on the 
same principle as pivoted cases succeed so 
well, the vaiscular connection with the 
alveolus preserving the vitality of the roots 
for years. In many cases of exposed pulp, 
or pulps exposed during excavating, it is 
not possible, owing to the situation of the 
decayed cavity in interstitial situations, 
for instance, at the neck of teeth, to apply 
the drill or even to reintroduce escharotics 
BO as to lie in contact with the pulp ; 
take bicuspides or molares, for in- 
stance, the crowns of which are large, 
and the necks constricted. These cases 
admit of the HuUihen operation of trephin- 
ing or drilling into the pulp-cavities. Dr. 
Ilullihen performed the operation at the 
time of filling a cavity in which the pulp 
was exposed, not previously attempting to 
destroy it by arsenic or otherwise. He 
filled over the pulp, opening into it im- 
mediately before filling at the neck, just 
below the level of the gum, or through the 
gam and alveolus, and so afforded relief by 
bleeding, or got rid of the pressure of fluid 
exuded in the inflammatory stage if it set in ; 
but bis object was to avoid the risk of inflam- 



mation and destruction of the pulp. Drill- 
ing into the pulp, when inflammatory action 
or decomposition has set in, is for a purpose 
different from Dr. Hullihen*s object : -his 
was to save the pulp; the latter relieves 
pressure by affording an outlet for pent-up 
matter, after the pulp is compromised, and 
so saves the periodontum from being in- 
volved in inflammation and suppuration. 
For the same object, contrivances have been 
made, and Mr. Barrett is in the habit of 
using, or did use, a tube with a piece of gold 
plate soldered to one end, and which was 
placed over the opening into the pulp-cavity ; 
he then filled over this shield and around 
the tube, so that an artificial opening was 
formed for the escape of fluid ; or the simple 
drilling through the filling often answers 
in like manner. I have for some time past, 
previous to filling, especially in teeth where 
the bulk of the pulps are destroyed, but in 
which moisture or fluid passes up the canals, 
inserted in the canal, or one of the canals 
depending on the class of tooth, a piece of 
gold wire or a broach reduced in temper, and 
filled round it with amalgam filling, and 
then removed the wire or broach, leaving a 
free but small canal for escape of fluid, 
and the plan answered very well; but I 
think the drilling at the neck on a level 
or just uuder the gum, which is effected 
by pushing its edgd down with the drill 
previous to rotation, is a neater way of 
ensuring the same end, and has the advan- 
tage of not interfering with making a perfect 
filling. The plan of capping over exposed 
pulps with gold, lead, ivory, and other non- 
conducting substances, without attempting 
previous partial destruction, is advocated 
by many practitioners, and is successful in 
a suflicient number of cases to warrant its 
adoption ; but it is a useless proceeding, if 
inflammation have set in, or if an unhealed 
eschar be present, or if fluid or pus exude 
from the pulp's surface. Mr. Thomas Rogers, 
who has had much experienco in such 
practice, tells me that he believes one fourth 
of the cases he so treats succeed. 

We cannot give too much attention to 
the consideration of the best and surest 
means by which the pulp may be preserved ; 
for, I think, we all admit that the preserva- 
tion of so important an organ is the point 
to be aimed at ; but if the pulp be exposed 
and inflamed, removal of the whole is neces- 
sary ; for in the great majority of cases, no 
amount of pains of the practitioner will in the 
end save the organ, and my experience of cap- 
ping in such cases is far from satisfactory. 

If decayed bone, as I have said before, 
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have extended to the pulp, but without ex- 
posing it, the portion covering may be left, 
and the tooth filled, and remain useful for 
years. Years ago — twenty and more — my 
father said, "Don't expose the nerve, get 
out as much decay as you can, and fill the 
tooth us perfectly as you can, and it will 
answer." Mr. Arthur states, in his excel- 
lent work on * Treatment of the Pulp,' 
that he ha^ not always found it necessary 
to remove all the decomposed bone from a 
cavity, and that he has found, on removing 
filling at the end of a year, which he 
inserted for temporary purposes, that decay 
had been stationary. 

In cases of extreme sensitiveness, when 
decay has evidently extended to the pulp, 
and its contact produces irritation and a 
congested condition of the vessels at the 
point of contact, tannin, or tannin and creo- 
sote, act satisfactorily, I liave often filled 
temporally with the leaf or .Hull's stopping 
over a piece of cotton-wool moistened, but 
not saturated, with creosote or other essen- 
tial oil, or spirit of wine, or ether, on which 
was taken up tannin, and had reason to be 
satisfied with the results ; and when the 
irritation has subsided, I have removed the 
temporary stopping, and first inserted a 
thin layer or coating of amalgam, which, 
when hardened, I have filled over with 
gold leaf. I may say that one considerable 
advantage attends the plan of casing the 
cavity of decay with amalgam, viz., the 
facility with which it may be drilled through, 
should inflammation supervene. I have 
but lately seen teeth which I treated j^ears 
ago in that way, and which are still per- 
fectly comfortable, the filling sound, the 
gold portion not being affected in colour or 
compactness. In cases such as these we 
have fair grounds to suppose that calcifying 
of the pulp will take place, at all events in 
some. We occasionally meet with teeth in 
which secondary dentine has formed under 
the decayed bone of unfilled teeth. 

I have referred to a case in which ossification 
of the pulp partially took place in a tooth 
when decay had not reached the pulp-cavity, 
and in which destruction of the remains of 
the pulp subsequently occurred. 

The peculiarity of the pain experienced 
in that tooth, and in the one previously 
removed, where evident irritation existed in 
the pulp, and which, judging from the 
sequel of the other, I have little doubt 
would have evidenced a similar train of 
symptoms had the tooth not been removed, 
induces me to draw your attention to the 
subject of calcified pulp, as presenting dis- 



tinctive symptoms which may possibly 
guide us in forming a correct diagnosis of 
that condition when it is present in an ab- 
normal form, or, in other words, when the 
age of the patient is not such as ordinarily 
to exhibit the phenomena of pulp-calcifica- 
tion. Mr. Cattlin called the attention of the 
Society to this subject at a former meeting, 
and tells me that lately he has had two 
well-marked cases occurring in teeth, 
the pulps of which are perfectl}- ossified. 

There exists often an undefinable sensation 
not amounting to pain, but very constant in 
character, in teeth M'orn down, or in which 
decay has been arrested naturally, and in 
which conversion of the whole substance of 
the pulp into dentine has taken place. 
Patients describe an itching, irritable sen- 
sation, and say that pressure firmly made 
on the tooth appears to afford relief; no 
looseness is apparent, and the gums are not 
swollen or preternaturally red. I remember 
a case of a gentleman — one out of several — 
who complained for two years of incon- 
venience felt in an upper posterior 
molar. The ossified pulp was exposed. 
The increase or decrease of sensa- 
tion was influenoed by his state of health, 
but he was never without the knowledge 
that he had that tooth, and at last I 
removed the tooth. There was some 
abnormal dej)osition of cement, but not 
sufficient to account for the sensation. 
There was, I may remark, no antago- 
nistic tooth ; but there was no 
extrusion of the affected tooth, as is 
often the case when an opposing tooth 
is lost. But calcified pulps are very fre- 
quently met with when no marked sen- 
sation existed in the tooth, and thejteeth 
are removed on account of irritation arising 
from a thickened condition of the perios- 
teum, or the very abnormal deposition of 
cemental substance. 

When irregular, dark-coloured, nodulated, 
and isolated patches of secondary dentine 
exist, the pulp is in many instances 
diseased, and the termination of such a con- 
dition is gangrene and destruction of the 
bulk of pulp substance. The train of symp- 
toms are specially those of irritation — 
sharp, darting, jumping, neuralgic, or, as it 
is often well described, stabbing pain, in- 
tensely severe, but not of long duration ; and 
certain peculiar characteristics are present, 
viz., absence of general inflammatory symp- 
toms, looseness of the tooth, and freedom 
of, or but slight, sensation on striking with 
an instrument ; but similar symptoms exist 
when, as occasionally happens, the unex- 
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posed pulp inflames and becomes gan- 
grenous without previous calcification . Two 
cases have lately come under my notice 
beanng on this point, occurring in teeth 
which had been filled some time, and which 
had given no uneasiness — both upper molars, 
one being a second, the other a wisdom 
tooth. Pain came on suddenly, and with 
severity, during the late severe frost; in the 
first case the tooth was^tender on strilcing 
or pushing from side to side, but this was 
accounted for by recent inflammation of 
the periodontum. In the other, no perio- 
dontal thickening was observable, but the 
tooth was sensitive on touch. Each of the 
teeth was filled with amalgam, and the 
cavities of decay were large. It is possible 
that, on account of the large surface filled, 
the pulps were acted on by cold. The 
situations of the teeth prevented the ready 
use of the drill, so I removed them. Now, 
I think we may safely diagnose a gan- 
grenous condition of pulp from the par- 
ticular fcrain of symptoms, and may surmise 
as i^ossible an irregular calcification of the 
pulp ; but the question is, whether the 
severe train of symptoms will be constant 
in calcified pulps or ])artial calcification 
when the rest of the organ is normal as to 
condition. I am inclined to say that dis* 
organization of the residue of pulp substance 
must be present, or at all events impendant, 
before such marked pains arc experienced, 
and possibly the membrane intervening 
between the primary and secondary dentine 
may become inflamed, and be the seat of 
pain. 

We must all of us have had occasion to be 
puzzled and worried by patients returning, 
after the lapse of a few days or a month, 
complaining of pain in a tooth which had 
been filled, afler much time and trouble 
had been bestowed upon it. In former 
davB the practice was to get rid of the diffi- 
culty by removing the tooth ; now people 
are not so fond of losing their teeth, and 
attention on the part of practitioners has 
been directed to the means of saving teeth 
which a few years ago would have been 
considered a hopeless attempt. With 
patience, and if our patients will have 
patience and give the necessary time, teeth 
may be so prepared as to bear filling suc- 
cessfully when much aflected by caries ; but 
it is not one out of fifty who will take the 
trouble to go through the ordeal necessary 
to accomplish the end— either of inducing 
by time or stimulants calcification of an 
exposed pulp, or the cessation of exudation 
of fluid, if a pulp have been destroyed as 



far as is possible. That such can be 
accomplished when a fair chance is aflbrded, 
there can be no doubt ; but, with all our 
endeavours, we cannot^ and do not, succeed 
in all cases. 

The published practice of the late Dr. 
Hulliheri has unquestionably opened a path 
by which we may be led to more satis- 
factory results, and his practice is well 
worthy of consideration and imitation. 
The notion of drilling through fillings, to 
afford escape of fluid, and of drilling through 
the healthy bone into the pulp-cavity at a 
point away from or below the filling, is not 
new. Mr. Harrison stated, on the occasion 
of the discussion on Mr. Bellisario's paper, 
that he had often drilled into the pulp- 
cavity £oT the purpose of relieving the 
pressure of fluid, before Dr. Hullihen pub- 
lished his paper ; and my father tells me 
that many years ago he saw a tooth that 
had been drilled in a similar manner, and 
for a similar purpose, by a dentist residing 
abroad, and that the operation was success- 
ful ; but it certainly was an operation very 
rarely performed, and I do not think ever 
with the object Dr. Hullihen had in view, 
and not by practitioners at home or abroad 
at all as a rule ; but it ii, 1 believe, a most 
valuable operation, simple, and one which 
will be the means of saving much suffering 
and many a tooth. In cases of pendental 
irritation or inflammation succeeding the 
filling cavities when the pulp has been 
reached, it enables the practitioner to get 
over one of the most tiresome difficulties 
connected with conservative dental surgery, 
and saves the annoyance of having to 
remove either filling which has but lately 
been inserted after long preparatory, treat- 
ment or the teeth. I have, within the last 
three or four months, treated numerous 
teeth in this manner, and in every instance 
relief within a short time has been afforded. 
So many cases occur in practice when, from 
circumstances, it is not possible to under- 
take a course of treatment which will secure 
a probably successful filling. Patients often 
are passing through town, or come up for a 
day only, and reside so far off that they are 
indisposed to undertake repeated journeys ; 
or their avocations may be too important 
for them to give up the required time. 
Under such circumstances the operation 
enables us to fill the tooth at once, with a 
reasonable conviction that after inflamma- 
tory action will not take place. 

At present I have not found it necessary 
to stop even with cotton wool, at the time, 
the drilled opening ; and as all the cases which 
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I have seen, and- which had been operated 
on some considerable time back, were left 
open, I am not inclined to attempt the 
filling up the cayitj, unless I find, as in 
Mr. Ballisario's"case,|that pulp calcification 
had taken place, especially as no indication 
of caries presented in any one case. I find 
a small broach, short enough not to bend, 
sufficient for the purpose. 

As an illustration, I will mention one 
case. About ten months ago I filled, after 
treatment by tannin and spirit, an upper 
anterior molar, for a gentleman, with gold ; 
it had been very painful. Between three 
and four months back he called, having 
experienced very sharp pain for two days 
past, which came on suddenly, and which 
he attributed to being exposed to cold and 
damp. The tooth was slightly loose and 
tender when moved from side to side. I 
did not remove the filling, which was quite 
firm and solid, but drilled into the pulp- 
cavity at the neck of the tooth. He com- 
plained of sharp pain as the instrument 
entered the cavity, but none was felt a few 
minutes afterwards. This patient was to 
call if pain were experienced ; but I have 
not seen him since, and I doubt not that he 
has found i*elief from the operation. I can 
bear my testimony to recorded facts that 
exposed pulp may be filled over, and all the 
pressure necessary for gold filling applied, 
without the patient suffering pain, imme- 
diately after the operation of risodontrophy, 
as it is termed, has been performed, when 
the slightest pressure previously was un- 
bearable. 

I fear I have severely tried your patience, 
but I cannot conclude without acknowledg- 
ing Mr. Catlings kindness in supplying me 
with a considerable number of teeth, most 
of which he took the trouble to have pre- 
viously sawn through ; but I have not been 
able to make all the use of them I could 
have wished. Many go to show that there 
is truth in what I have inserted in this 
paper, and in what others have asserted 
before ; but I hope next session to be able 
to give some statistics formed from the 
examination of a large number of teeth, 
both dry and fresh, which may prove in- 
teresting and serviceable. I may say thatf 
out of four hundred and fifty or more teeth, 
one hundred and twelve or more have par- 
tially or wholly ossified^ and probably many 
more; but, being dry teeth, many speci- 
mens of nodules of secondary dentine may 
have been spoilt in splitting or sawing 
through. Many nodules have dropped out 
since they were cut, I know. Several show 



that the pulp had been destroyed by ulce- 
ration and gangrene, before there was a 
chance of secondary dentine forming. I have 
brought down the teeth with pulp calcifica- 
I tion ; but careful classification is necessary 
before they can become of practical value. 

The Phesident. — The paper just read by 
Mr. Cartwright has nfibrded us great satis- 
faction. It has touched upon the point 
which, of all others, has shown itself (by 
the former discussions of this Society) to 
be the subject which requires investigation. 
I think there are many gentlemen here 
who can furnish us with comments upon 
this matter. If so, we shall be very glad 
to hear them. 

Mr. Habrison. — Mr. President, I feel 
that it is due to Mr, Cartwright, after the 
very elaborate and excellent paner with 
which he has favoured us, not to allow more 
time than is unavoidable to elapse without 
making some comments upon it ; and I 
may add, sir, that I know too well the dis- 
comfort of presiding over a meeting disposed 
to remain silent, to allow you on this, the 
first occasion on which you have occupied 
that chair, to remain long in that uncom- 
fortable position. Under these circum- 
stances, I rise to open the discussion on 
Mr. Cartwright's paper, although I have 
spoken so much upon the subject to whicli 
it refers on the last two or three occasions 
on which it has been brought before us, 
I that I am very unwilling to be the first to 
I rise this evening. So far as I have been 
j able to collect Mr. Cartwright's views, 
after listening very attentively to his paper, 
I think that they agree very much with my 
own, as regards the treatment of the pulp, 
either when approaching exposure from, or 
actually exposed by disease. I quite agree 
with him that, in cases where the pulp is 
not actually exposed, but is covered by 
softened dentine, it is desirable only to 
clear out so much of the decay as we can 
short of exposing the pulp; carefully to 
clean its edges, and then to put in some 
stopping which does not require much 
pressure— (considering this as a temporary 
stopping only, used to arrest the decay, 
and give nature a chance, either of retaining 
the pulp in its normal condition, or of pro- 
ducing calcification) — with the intention of 
stopping the tooth in a more permanent 
manner at some future time. As bearing 
upon this point, and showing the efficacy 
of this mode of treating such cases, I beg 
to bring to the recollection of the Society 
A case which I mentioned I had treated in 
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this way, at our meeting in November last, 
and which (it not being a very favorable 
case even for such treatment) I then stated 
I feared I should see back again in a few 
days, with unfavorable results. I am happy 
to be able now to say, however, that my 
anticipations in regard to that case have 
not been fulfilled. The stopping was put 
in quite three months ago, and I heard of 
my patient the other day, when I had the 
satisfaction to learn that the tooth had 
remained quiet, and I presume, therefore, 
that the case is progressing favorably. 
The point, however, sir, upon which I had 
expected to hear Mr. Cartwright dwell more 
particularly, and on which I had hoped he 
would have given us his own views at 
greater length, was, how we are to treat 
cases in which the pulp has been actually 
exposed b;^ decay — for that, after all, is 
the point upon which there exists the 
greatest difference of opinion, and about 
which we are all of us most interested. So 
far as I could gather Mr. Cartwright's 
views from his paper, I think he inclines, 
where the pulp is actually exposed by 
decay, to the destruction of -it. I am not 
sure that I am right in this conclusion, 
and I pause for Mr. Cartwright*s answer. 

Mr. Cartwright. — Till lately, certainly. 

Mr. Harrison. — In that view, sir, I 
confess that, as a general rule, I agree. I 
think, for reasons which I have before 
stated, that when the pulp is actually ex- 
posed, there is so little chance of a suc- 
cessful result from any treatment that may 
be resorted to for its preservation, that 
generally the wiser plan is to destroy it. 
If we do not destroy it, I then think that, 
in stopping it, whatever plan we use — 
whether we cap the pulp, or stop without 
capping — our proper course is to drill into 
the pulp-cavity at the time of stopping ; 
for I hold, that the stopping a tooth 
(whether with capping or not), when it is 
in a state of suppuration, with the idea 
that calcification will follow, is almost 
certain to entail upon our patients immense 
suffering, and to entail upon ourselves great 
discredit^ unless we at the same time adopt 
some plan for giving exit to the secretion 
that is sure to accumulate under our stop- 
ping. In conclusion, I will say, sir, that 
I think one good result cannot fail to arise 
out of the manner in which this subject 
has been brought before us lately, and that 
is, that we shall have the plan of drilling 
into the pulp-cavity very much more ex- 
tensively adopted in the cases alluded to, 
than it has heretofore been ; and I am 



persuaded that many teeth, and much 
suffering, will be saved to our patients, if 
that practice is more extensively, and at the 
same time judiciously used. I fear I have 
said nothing new upon this subject, sir, 
because, as I remarked when I rose, I have 
stated my views upon it fully on former 
occasions ; but I thought it due to Mr. 
Cartwright to rise, and make a few remarks, 
rather than allow the meeting to sit in 
silence. I will now sit down, in the hope 
that other gentlemen, who have not yet 
spoken upon it, will favour us with their 
opinions. (Applause.) 

Mr. T. A. Rogers. — There can be no 
question, sir, as to the great difficulty of 
deciding what should in every case be 
done, either when the pulp is presented to 
us actually exposed, or is laid bare during 
an operation. When this is the case, it 
is, I think, much more easy to decide 
whetjier the tooth should be removed or 
retained, than whether the pulp should be 
preserved or destroyed ; since there are 
certain cases in which there can be no 
doubt as to the impropriety of attempting 
operations of any kind in connection with 
the pulp. For example, where the consCi- 
tntion is naturally a bad one, where the 
vital powers have been depressed by illness, 
or where the nervous system is unusually 
irritable and sensitive. But after putting 
these cases aside, and narrowing the ques- 
tion to those where constitution, circum- 
stance, and temperament are in our favour, 
there still remains the difficulty. The 
patient is healthy, willing to submit to any 
operation, the tooth well-developed, the 
decay not of a soft, cheesy nature, but 
brown and hardish ; — what, then, is the 
proper mode of treatment to be pursued 
under these circumstances ? 

Unless there has been previous pain, or 
the exposed portion of the pulp is very ex- 
tensive, or unless the cavity of decay is very 
shallow, and unlikely to hold a plug well, 
I should certainly try to save the nerve. 
If, however, irritation has been set up by 
the use of various preparations, or if there 
has been the slightest suppurative action, 
I conceive that no efforts will succeed in 
preserving the organ. 

As regards the method of preserving the 
pulp, from my experience of late in gutta 
percha I should employ that substance as 
a temporary filling, trusting that calcifica- 
tion would go on underneath it, and allow 
the insertion, at a future period, of a gold 
plug. 

With respect to Dr. Hullihen's operation, 
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it. seems difficult to say whether this does 
save the vitality of the tooth or not. Some 
teeth, thus treated, become dead after the 
lapse of a few years, while others remain 
perfectly healthy to all appearance. There 
can, however, be no question as to the fact 
of the immediate greatly diminished sensi- 
bility of the pulp to external impressions, 
in the majority of cases, after drilling into 
the canal in the root of a tooth. 

Next, when the destruction of the nerve 
is resolved upon, is it better to destroy it at 
once by means of instruments, either cold 
or heated, or, more gradually, by the appli- 
cation of caustic agents ? In all cases 
where time permitted, I should choose the 
latter method, and should employ arsenic 
for the purpose ; as, leaving out of the 
question the pain of the first plan, the 
arsenic, by causing shrivelling of the pulp, 
enables it to be more readily extracted — an 
operation not always easy of performance 
in the case of a freshly exposed living nerve. 
Care should, of course, be taken not to 
carry the caustic action too far ; nor do I 
thitik it absolutely necessary to destroy the 
pulp to the very end of the fangs. It has 
always seemed to me preferable not to fill 
the roots directly after removing the nerve ; 
oh the contrary, I prefer to allow a few 
days to elapse, in order that any portion of 
animal matter remaining may escape, and 
meanwhile I insert a temporary filling of 
gutta per6ha, or of wool soaked in a sa- 
turatea solution of mastic. 

For some time past I have given up 
destroying the nerve in upper molar teeth, 
as I have seen cases, both in my own prac- 
tice and in that of other dentists, where 
affections of the antrum have arisen there- 
from, and I do not think I am justified in 
running the least risk of such a result. 

Mr. Ibbbtson. — I did not clearly under- 
stand, and should be glad to be informed, 
whether Mr. Harrison, in what he said, 
meant that in all cases of filling over an 
exposed pulp, he would at the same time 
drill into the pulp-cavity. 

Mr. Harrison. — Not in all cases. It de- 
pends upon the nature of the circumstances 
under which the pulp has been exposed. 
If, for instance, in excavating a tooth, I 
accidentally lay bare the pulp, I should 
proceed to stop that tooth at once, with a 
tolerable certainty, or at any rate with a very 
confident hope, that the case would succeed, 
and should not for a moment think of 
drilling into the pulp-cavity in such a case. 
But if a patient comes to me with an ex- 
posed pulp, and a tooth giving pain, and 



on proceeding to clear out that tooth I find 
there is a secretion coming from the pulp- 
cavity, I think that, to stop such a tooth, 
without making an exit for the secretion 
which will necessarily form under the stop- 
ping, would be bad practice — inasmuch as, i 
to do so, will almost certainly cause the | 
patient to come back again in a short time, 
having suffered a great deal of pain, and will | 
bring our practice into discredit. These are j 
the cases in which I think we should either ' 
proceed to destroy the pulp at once, and 
subsequently stop the tooth — or, if we wish | 
to give the pulp a chance of calcifying, or 
from some of those circumstances enume- 
rated by Mr. Cartwright, cannot proceed to 
destroy it, should drill into the pulp-cavity 
at the time we stop, so as to give exit to 
any secretion that may be formed — as 
drilling into the pulp-cavity does not neces- 
sarily imply the destruction of the pulp, al- 
though it gives vent to any secretion which 
may form, and so prevents secondary mis- 
chief. That is what I meant to say when 
I last spoke, and I am sorry that I did not 
make myself fully understood. 

Before I sit down, sir, I beg to draw the 
attention of the Society to an observation 
which fell from Mr. Rogers a little while 
ago. He said that he had given up alto- 
gether the practice of stopping upper molar 
teeth, where the pulp had been exposed, for 
fear of setting up disease of the antrum, 
and, as a rule, preferred extracting such 
teeth. Mr. Cartwright, on the contrary, 
stated that he had been, on the whole, more 
successful in stopping upper than lower 
molar teeth, under such circumstances. 
Here is a curious difference in the expe- 
rience of these two gentlemen on this 
point ! — a difference which would lead me 
to be glad to hear the experience of other 
members of the Society on the subject. So 
far as my own experience upon it goes, I 
confess that it confirms Mr. Cartwright's 
statement. I have seen no disadvantage 
following the stopping of the upper molar 
teeth under such circumstances ; 'on the 
contrary, I should stop them with, if any- 
thing, greater confidence in the result being 
satisfactory, than I should the lower. 

The President.— In all cases of success 
or non-success, much will depend upon the 
constitution of the patient. I think you 
would never attempt the operation with a 
patient whom you believed to be of strumous 
habit. 

Mr. Rogers. — No, I should not then. 
I should have very much disinclination 
to attempt a case where I believed the 
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constitution of tbe patient to be at all 
strumous. 

Mr. Sbkcombe. — Mr. President, I have 
been yery niiicb impressed during tbe dis- 
cussion tbis evening, and tbe discussions 
wliicb bave taken place on former evenings 
on tbis particular subject, by tbe great 
difference of opinion wbicb bas been ex- 
pressed by gentlemen wbo are alike com- 
petent to form nn opinion as to tbe 
treatment of exposed pulp. It occurs to 
me that it would be a very desirable thing 
that at this Hospital, where fo large a field 
is afforded, and where we have such able 
men representing tbe profession, tbis sub- 
ject should be carefully attended to, and 
the results carefully recorded. Men in 
large practice have not the time, when their 
patients leave them, to write out any ob- 
servations that occur to them ; and if they 
are industrious enough at the close of the 
day to do so, their observations are likely 
to be more or less incorrect — the facts not 
being then fresh on their mind. Those 
who have not a large practice see but few 
of such cases, and the results drawn from 
a few cases are not of much value. I 
would suggest to those gentlemen who dis- 
charge the duties of dental surgeons at the 
Dental Hospital the desirableness of direct- 
ing their attention to this subject, and 
getting their dressers carefully to record 
the results of their treatment in all cases, 
so as to give us some statistics to guide us 
in this matter. We should be then in a 
position to form an opinion as to the best 
method of treating the exposed pulp. I 
agree most thoroughly with Mr. Rogers in 
bis remarks on the treatment of exposed 
pulp of tbe upper molar teeth. I have 
seen cases in which tbe antrum bas been 
involved, and much mischief has followed. 
The effects upon the root of a tooth which 
sometimes follow when the pulp has os- 
sified, appear not to have been noticed to 
night, or very incidentally by Mr. Cart- 
wright. He spoke of a small increase of 
cementum, and stated that it was not 
enough to account for the severe pniu of 
which the pntient complained. I must be 
allowed to object to that conclusion. I con- 
sider it might bare been quite sufficient to 
produce in a highly nervous temperament 
tbe efiiect described. I have myself seen 
some of the most serious cases of consti- 
tutional irritation kept up apparently by 
very small exostoses on the teeth, so small, 
indeed, that I should linve been inclined to 
have said that the effect was very much 
beyond tbe apparent cause ; bat inasmuch 



as the effects have disappeared o^ tbe removal 
of these teeth, I am bound to believe that 
these small additions to the normal amount 
of cementum were the cause of them. We 
scarcely know how small a thing will 
produce irritation. It appears to me that 
where a pulp has been destroyed with 
arsenic, or any like irritant, tbe periosteum 
of the tooth is peculiarly prone to tbis 
condition afterwards. If such results 
follow, it becomes a question whether we 
are justified in all cases in endeavouring 
to save the teeth. It appears to me im- 
portant to endeavour, by watching a large 
number of cases, to ascertain whether 
such results can be predicated in any class 
of cases. I just throw out this as a sug- 
gestion. I think it is a very important 
thing to endeavour to get together as large 
a number of cases as possible, and have them 
carefully recorded; and thus, in the course 
of time, we shall have a very valuable table 
of statistics on tbis point, and I think the 
most beneficial results would follow. 

Mr. CoLBtf AN. — I bave lately met with 
so much success in the adoption of a plan 
described at a recent meeting of the Society, 
that I intend, before long, to bring before 
the members some statistics showing the 
proportion of cases which have been saved 
in that way. With regard to destroying 
tbe pulp by arsenic, does this agent really 
act as an escharotic ? perhaps it is a little 
foreign to this subject, but it is rather an 
interesting question. It is generally de- 
scribed by writers on materia medica 
as an irritant, and not as an escharotic. 
Perhaps gentlemen who have observed the 
effect of this, and escharotics, may be able 
to describe any peculiar differences that 
they have noticed in the action of these 
substances. 

Mr. T. A. Rogers. — I conceive that a 
substance which, when applied to animal 
matter, removes one of its elements, and 
so breaks up the tissue, should be classed 
as an escbarotic ; and arsenic, when applied 
to the pulp of a tooth, enters into combi- 
nation with its albumen. 

Mr. Tomes. — Mr. President, Mr. Rogers 
has alluded to disease of the antrum as one 
of tbe consequences of destruction of the 
pulp of the tirst permanent molar in the 
upper jaw, by arsenic or other escharotics. 
I have performed that operation not unfre- 
quently, and it is certainly one I should 
not shrink from on tbe ground that disease 
of the antrum would be the probable 
result. I never saw a case of antrum 
disease as the effect of that treatment. I 
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cannot tell how many times I have per- 
formed the operation of destroying the 
pulp in the upper molars, but certainly in 
a Tery considerable number of cases. 
Perhaps more than a dozen or twenty times 
in the course of a year. It is an operation 
that I have been in the habit of performing 
for the last ten or twelve years, and in no 
instance has a patient returned with dis- 
eased antrum resulting from that treatment. 
I think I should have seen some of my pa- 
tients, or heard of the cases, had any disease 
followed. 

Mr. Drew. — I shall be happy to present 
to the Society a preparation which, in my 
opinion, clearly shows the impolicy of 
stopping the anterior upper molars with 
the mineral cement. I will just mention 
the circumstances. This patient (a gentle- 
man from Kent) had suffered much pain in 
the malar bone, and there was a fcetid con- 
dition of the secretion from the nose. 
The^mterior molar had been filled in the 
ordinary way with amalgam, about two 
years before. I removed the tooth, made 
an opening into the antrum by means of 
the trocar, and hoped that it would end 
there ; but the mischief was more exten- 
sive, and it became to him a serious case. 
Throbbing pains in the cheek continued, 
and he came again at the end of ten months, 
requesting me to remove the posterior 
molar, and I proceeded to do so ; but, on 
using very gentle force, it, together with 
the dens sapientia and the adjacent part, 
broke down. My patient was a man of 
strumous diathesis, nervous, and extremely 
excitable temperament. I released the 
tooth from the forceps, and, on exami- 
nation, found extensive haemorrhage from 
the lacerated external palatine. The hse- 
morrhage was checked by pressure, and the 
teeth, &c., then removed. The mucous 
membrane was carefully placed over the 
space; three pledgets of lint, moistened 
with water and covered with sulphate of 
iron, were wrapped round pieces of cork, 
and pressed upon the vessels ; one was 
removed on the second, and the others on 
the third day, and the parts healed ; but 
I attribute almost all that occurred to the 
anterior molar having been stopped. For 
these reasons, 1 concur in Mr. Rogers' 
mode of treating that tooth. Mr. Fletcher 
saw the case I have been speaking of, and 
will probably recollect it when I bring the 
models to you. The patient is now obliged 
to wear an extremely deep piece, to make 
up for the deficiencies in the bones of the 
face. 



There is one mode of preparing this 
tooth for stopping which I can recommend. 
It is, by placing a small inverted capping 
of tortoiseshell, or horn, or bone, on the 
pulp, first putting a couple of crystals of 
the chloride of calcium upon it. That 
softens the horn, &c., and enables one to 
fill the tooth. I have stopped several 
in this way, where I dared not use the 
amalgam. 

Mr. Tomes. — I think Mr. Drew will 
allow me to inquire whether the pulp of 
the tooth to which he attributes the disease 
of the jaw had been fully destroyed and 
removed prior to the introduction of the 
filling. In cases where the treatment 
adopted has been attended with prejudicial 
results, it is of great importance that the 
steps of the operation should be exactly 
described, in order that a correct opinion 
may be formed as to the cause of failure. 

Mr.DttEW. — I was given to understand 
so. It was not done by me; but my 
patient said all sensibility in the tooth was 
gone. 

Mr. Cartwright. —I can tell the Society 
of a case where a preparation of arsenic 
and creosote was put into a cavity in an 
upper molar tooth, and not covered over, 
the consequence of which was, that it 
oozed out, and the patient (a gentleman) 
lost two teeth and a proportionate amount 
of jaw-bone. That was not the fault of the 
use of arsenic, but the fault was in the 
neglect of the practitioner to adopt pre- 
cautionary measures ; and that did not 
militate at all against the justice of destroy- 
ing the pulp and filling up a cavity in an 
upper molar tooth. I have done it in 
numerous cases, and never saw any affec- 
tion of the antrum arise from it. It is an 
operation performed every day by prac- 
titioners. It does not follow that you may 
succeed in every tooth ; but where we see 
one case in which any affection of the 
antrum is produced, we may hear of, or 
see, a thousand or more in which it is not 
produced. We cannot argue from isolated 
cases ; but I think there is a reason why 
teeth in the upper jaw should bear treat- 
ment better than in the lower jaw. If 
inflammation, after filling a tooth in the 
lower jaw, take place, a fistulous opening 
is not so likely to be established, owing to 
the thickness of the outer and inner plates, 
but a bulging out of the bone, which does 
not occur in the upper jaw. You find 
fistulous openings established either in the 
outer or inner plate, which are much 
thinner than in the lower jaw, and that 
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afTords relief, and prevents tbe chance of 
antrum disease. Mr. Drew's is an isolated 
case ; it is a rare case, and one that might 
not happen once, or at all events hut very 
seldom, in a man's lifetime ; therefore, it 
affords no argument to invalidate the prac- 
tice of filling up the upper molar teeth after 
destruction of the puip ; and, if we are to 
take out everv molar instead of Riling it, 
I pity the unfortunate individuals' mouths 
— and this I say with all due deference to 
Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Dkew. — I was speaking principally 
with reference to the anterior upper molar. 

Mr, Walkku. — Mr. President, a case 
bearing out Mr. Thomas Rogers' e.\pe- 
rience, relative to the treatment of upper 
molar teetU with caustics, came under my 
notice last winter, when attending hospital 
practice. 

A young woman applied for admission, 
with swelling in the face and ^eck on the 
right side. She bad considerable pain, and 
was quite unable to close the mouth. On 
inquiry, she stated that some few months 
previously, on experiencing pain in a tooth, 
she applied to a dentist, who treated the 
tooth with strong applications for a few 
days, and then plugged it ; subsequently, 
pain came on, which compelled her to lose 
the tooth ; still great stiffness of jaw 
i^emained, and eventually swelling came on. 

On admission into the hospital, the first 
upper molar of the right side was wanting, 
the second molar tooth wa» nearly invisible, 
the dens sapientia quite so, from the swell- 
ing of the soft parts. The last-named 
tooth could be reached only by passing a 
probe up to the extent of an inch, or an inch 
and a<half. She could not bring the mouth 
close, by half an inch at central iucisors. 
For several weeks the swelling continued 
to increase, and pus exuded from the 
sockets of all the teeth of the right side of 
upper or superior maxillary bone. In 
about six weeks small openings became 
visible on the external surface of the face; 
on passing a probe through one of them 
necrosed bone was detected. 

An operation was undertaken, about the 
ninth week after admission, and a pieee of 
the superior maxilla, an inch in length, was 
taken away ; several spicula of bone came 
away afterwards, and the second molar tooth, 
being very loose, was extracted. 

As it is only necessary to show what 
serious results may follow the application 
of strong escharotics to tbe upper molar 
teeth, it is needless to continue the history 
of thia case any further ; bat I will merely 



state that the swelling of face, stiffiiess and 
immobility of lower jaw, remained for 
several months, and several spiculsB of hone 
came away. When the patient left the 
hospital she could again masticate her food. 

The patient was neither of a strumous 
diathesis, nor had she any signs of syphi^ 
litic taint; her brothers and sisters were 
reported to be all well, and in robust health. 

The PfLESiD£NT. — Gentlemen, our time 
has now expired, and I think we have all 
listened to this paper with the greatest 
attention and interest. It is not an ordi- 
nary production. We have not had such 
a communication presented to the Society 
for a very considerable period. (Applause.) 
It is a paper that would do credit to any 
man. We want the results of practice 
and experience — here we have them. I am 
sure I can congratulate the Society on 
having had such a subject brought before 
them ; and I have great pleasure in return- 
ing the thanks of tbe Society to Mr. 
Cartwright for his very valuable paper. 
(Applause.) The Society will now adjourn. 



THE DENTAL HOSPITAL OF 
LONDON, 

No. 32, SoHO Squabb. 

The Anxual Qriteral Meeting of 
Governors of this Hospital was held on 
Thursday, January Slsfc, in the board- room 
of the institution. 

Mr. TnoMAs Bell, F.R.S., having been 
called to the chair, expressed the great gra- 
tification he felt at being requested to preside 
at a meeting of an Institution which he con- 
• sidered as calculated to confer very great 
I benefits on the community, and, as con- 
; nected with an important and well-con- 
ducted School, to raise the standard of 
' professional character amongst tbe whole 
body of practitioners of Dental Surgery. 
After some further observations he called 
upon the Honorary Seci'etarj to read the 
following reports: — 

Seport of the Committee of Management, 
presented to the General Meeting^ 
January 31, 1861. 

In accordance with the laws, the Com- 
mittee of Management now begs to laj 
before the Governors a statement of the 
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general affairs of the Hospital ; and it has 
the gratification to be able again to report 
to you that the progress made during the 
past year has been in every way satis- 
factory. 

The report of the Medical Committee, 
which will be presented to you, shows 
how entirely the views of the founders of 
the Charity have been confirmed. The 
rapidly increasing number of those who 
seek for attendance and advice, and the 
variety of operations, hitherto beyond 
the reach of the poorer classes from the 
expense necessarily entailed by them, 
which have been performed, prove that 
one of the main objects for which the 
Hospital was instituted has been already 
attained. 

And the second, and no less important, 
object, the thorough education of students 
in the principles and practice of Dental 
Surgery, is being as eflectually carried 
out. The Hospital is the only one 
specially devoted to Dental Surgery which 
has been recognised by the Royal College 
of Surgeons ; and the number of the 
students who are seeking their educa- 
tion within its walls shows that the great 
advantages which are here offered have 
been already appreciated. 

So greatly has the number of patients 
w^io come to the Hospital for advice and 
treatment increased, that, in accordance 
with the recommendations contained in a 
report of your medical ofiicers, the Com- 
mittee of Management has authorised the 
appointment of " pupil assistants," who 
shall, under the direction of the Dental 
Surgeons, take such part in the practical 
treatment of the patients as may be 
assigned to them. The ".pupil assistants" 
will be selected only from amongst the 
more advanced students, in whose com- 
petence to perform their allotted duties 
the surgeons shall have entire confidence. 
By this arrangement, while much un- 
necessary labour will be saved to the 
dental surgeons, and much time to the 
patients, the opportunities of acquiring 
practical knowledge and skill by the 
students in the Hospital will be largely 
increadcd, and will undoubtedly prove 
most valuable to them. 

Your Committee has also sanctioned 
another recommendation contained in the 
same report — viz., that an additional room 
shall be fitted up on the ground-floor, 
wherein patients may be attended. The 
necessity for these arrangements was quite | 
obvious to your Committee, and shows I 



the greatly increased work which is now 
being carried on. 

The School, in connexion with the 
Hospital, is now fitted up with all the 
appliances necessary for the education of 
the students ; and the Odontological 
Society has kindly placed its museum at 
the disposal of the lecturers for the pur- 
poses of instruction. In addition to the 
collections of preparations belonging to 
this jSociety, a museum is in process of 
formation by the School, and two members 
of the staft' (Mr. Tomes and Mr. Cart- 
wright) have deposited their extensive 
private collections in the museum, for the 
use of the lecturers. These collections 
form together the largest and most valu- 
able series of dental preparations in 
Europe. 

By the Report of the Auditors for the 
past year, you will see that there is a 
balance in favour of the Hospital of 
£37 5«. 5i. only, against £84 4«. 10^. on 
the previous year, while the expenses of 
the past year have been considerably less 
than those of the previous year. This 
diminution of the balance shows that 
increased endeavours are called for on the 
part of the friends and supporters of the 
Hospital to obtain subscriptions and con- 
tributions. This is the more important, 
inasmuch as a large proportion of the 
receipts of the Hospital is derived from 
the letting of part of the premises to the 
Medical Council and the Odontological 
Society, and can only, therefore, be de- 
pended on from year to year. 

The lessee of the freeholders of the 
premises, under whom the trustees of the 
Hospital held, being desirous of surrender- 
ing his lease, an offer was made to your 
Committee by the freeholders to grant to 
the Hospital a new lease on the same con- 
ditions as are contained in the existing 
the expenses to be borne by the 



one, 



Hospital. Your Committee desired for 
many reasons to accept this offer ; but one 
of your trustees (Mr. Robinson) declined 
to take part in any new arrangement. 
This difficulty has, your Committee is 
happy to report, been removed, by Mr. 
Robinson agreeing to surrender his trust. 
Your Committee thought it desirable that 
a new trustee should be named, and Mr. 
Harrison, to whom the Hospital has 
already been much indebted for the active 
share he has taken in its affairs, being 
willing to accept the trust, your Com- 
mittee has elected him to the office, and 
it has reason to believe that the necessary 
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arrangements consequent upon this change 
will soon be brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

Your Committee cannot allow this op- 
portunity to pass without expressing its 
warmest thanks to the remaining trustees, 
Mr. Arnold Rogers and Mr. Saunders, for 
most liberally coming forward with the 
offer to bear themselves the entire cost 
attendant on the grant of the new lease ; 
thus relieving your Committee of a doubt 
which it had felt as to the propriety of 
incurring this additional expense. 

According to the laws of the Hospital, 
one third of your Committee must in 
the present year go out by ballot, but the 
retiring members are eligible for re-elec- 
tion. Mr. Harrison becomes an ex-officio 
member of the Committee, on his be- 
coming a trustee, and Mr. Ibbetson ceased 
to be a member on his being elected a 
medical officer. The members retiring by 
ballot for the present year are — Dr. Ba- 
bington, Mr. Bigg, Mr. Chilvar, Mr. Dyer, 
Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Harker, Mr. James 
Parkinson, Mr. Sercombe, and Mr. Tomes ; 
and the Committee recommend the election 
of Mr. Hepburn, Mr. It Rogers, Mr. 
Sibley^ Mr. Walkinshaw, Mr. J. Gregory 
Forbes, and Mr. H. Rogers ; and the re- 
election of Mr. Bigg, Mr. Fletcher, Mr. 
James Paririnson, Mr. Sercombe, and Mr. 
Tomes on the Committee for the ensuing 
year. 

In conclusion, your Committee cannot 
but hope that the Governors will agree 
with it, in considering the present state 
of the Hospital to be highly satisfactory. 
Renewed endeavours will certainly be re- 
quired to maintain it in its present efficient 
state ; but your Committee feels satisfied 
that a Hospital which is effecting so 
much good, whether as a charitable insti- 
tution or as a school for the training of 
well-educated and skilful dental surgeons, 
will obtain, the more its claims become 
known, the support of the public, and 
will continue to receive the aid and 
countenance of those through whose ex- 
ertions it has been founded. 

Campbsll De Mobgak, 

Chairman, 
\ 

j Seport of the Medical Committee, 

I January Ut, 1861. 

' In presenting their report for the year 
18(>0 to the general meeting of the govern- 
ors of the Dental Hospital of Loudon, the 
Medical Committee congratulate them on 



the great and successful progress the 
charity has made during the year. 

The conviction expressed in their report 
of January Ist, 1859, that when the 
existence of the Hospital comes to be more 
generally known and its objects understood, 
the peculiar benefits it is intended to 
afford to the poor will be both fully appre- 
ciated and largely sought for, "has been 
realised beyond their most sanguine expec- 
tations." 

4612 patients have been attended during 
the year 1 860, being more than double the 
number of those who availed themselves of 
the charity in 1859. 

The case-books show that the operations 
performed have been as follows : 

Exlractiona. 

Children under foorteen years 1376 

Adults 1593 

2969 

Gold fillings 261 

Foil fillings 368 

OtherfiUings 363 

Irregularities of teeth treated surgically 

and mechanically ; 283 

Miscellaneous cases, advice, &c 1329 

The medical officers refer with pleasure 
to the fact that the Hospital has received 
the highest testimonial to its efficiency in 
its official recognition by the College of 
Surgeons on the 23d May, 1860, and that 
it is, up to the present time, the only 
special Dental Hospital the attendance 
upon whose practice has been thus recog- 
nised. 

The number of pupils attending the 
London School of Dental Surgery has 
largely increased, and the progress of these 
gentlemen has been so satisfactory that, in 
accordance with a suggestion contained in 
the last report, the Committee of Manage- 
ment have agreed to appoint two of them 
to assist the medical officers, under the 
title of "pupil assistants," the largely 
increasing number of patients rendering it 
imperative that some help should be afford- 
ed to the Dental Surgeons. 

In conclusion, the medical officers tender 
their thanks to the governors for the 
assistance they have afforded them by their 
increased care in the distribution of tickets 
for special operations, and thus preventing 
an abuse of the charity. 

G. A. Ibbbtsow. 

John Tomes. 

Robert Hepburw. 

S. Cartwrioht, jun. 

Charles Eooers. 

Thomas Ukdebwood, 
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Tbea^ueeb's Bepobt. 



1860. Da. 

Jan. To Balance at the Bankers 

„ Life Governors' Subscriptions 

„ Annual Subscriptions . • . 

y, Donations .... 

ft Money found in Box, volun- 
tary Subscriptions . 

„ Dr. Hawkins, for Rent of 
Offices to Michaelmas lut 

„ Odontological Society, for 
Rent to Christmas last . 



£ t. 

84 4 
70 7 
99 15 
45 j6 



d. 
10 






3 11 7 

130 

60 



£493 14 6 



1860. Cb. £ t. 

By Rent to Midsummer, 1860 . 135 15 
,1 House Repairs, &c.: 

Blackmore .274 
Ditto . 11 15 

Cnbitt and Co. 2 3 
Carpenter .046 
Waterman .920 
Meriing . .049 
Kreuts . .056 



d, 




25 19 4 



„ Rates and Taxes to Christmas : 



Water 

Poor 

General 

Sewer 

Gas 

House 

Land 



4 12 

15 

9 7 

3 15 

15 7 
7 10 



10 18 8 



„ Insurance for seven years, 
from 25th March, 1860, to 
the 25th March, 1867 . 

„ Law Expenses . 

„ Postage, Stationery, and 
Printing. 

„ House Expenses : 

Petty Cash .6189 
Blackwell .15 6 



66 10 B 

7 4 
2 9 2 





5 10 



„ Salary to Assistant Secretary 
„ Wages for Porter, Messen- 
ger, and Housekeeper . 
„ Collector's Commission 
„ Surgical Appliances 
„ Balance at the Bankers . 



8 
68 



80 
6 14 

11 8 
77 13 



£493 14 5 



Mr. Hi^BBisoK. — I have very great 
pleasure, sir, in rising to propose the 
reception and adoption of the reports that 
havo just been read. The contents of 
these raports must, I think, have been very 
gratifying to the governors of this Insti- 
tutiou who are present, and could not be 
otherwise than gratifying to those who are 
absent, if made known to them — the one 
as showing the care and judgment with 
which the affaire of this Hospital have been 
managed (although efforts, I regret to 
say, have been made in certain quarters to 
give rise to a contrary opinion in the 
minds of the public) — and the other as show- 
ing how much good is being done by it to 
the poor, of a nature which no other 
Institution in the metropolis affords. I 
beg, then, to move — 

That the reports of the Committee of 
Management and of the Medical Com- 



Examined andjbund earreett /m. 24M, 1861. 

W. H. BUCKLEB, ) J ,., 

Hekrt Rogers, j ^««^''^'- 

mittee be received and adopted ; and, to- 
gether with the balance-sheet, circulated in 
the usual way. 

Mr. Walkinshaw having seconded the 
motion. 

The Chairhai)^ said, that he had listened 
to the reports which had been read with 
the greatest pleasure. Whether in re- 
ference to the immediate benefits conferred 
upon the poor, or the instruction of pupils, 
the accounts were highly satisfactory ; and 
he doubted not that, if the Institution were 
more generally known, it would be sup- 
ported to an 6xtent more commensurate 
with its great advantages. 

The motion was then put, and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Undekwood, in proposing Mr. 
George Harker as a Vice-president, said, 
that Mr. Harker took a very deep interest 
in the success of the Charity, and he therefore 
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had great pleasure in proposing that his name 
be added to the list of Vice-presidents. 

Mr. De Mohgak seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was carried unanimously. 

The election of the Committee of Man- 
agement for the ensuing year was then 
proceeded with in the usual way, by ballot ; 
and the Chairman announced that the 
following gentlemen were elected, in the 
place of some of those who had gone out, 
by ballot, viz. : — Messrs. Hepburn, F. 
Rogers, Sibley, Walkinshaw, J, Gregory 
Forbes, and H. Rogers ; and the following 
gentlemen, who had also gone out, re- 
elected, viz.: — Messrs. Bigg, Fletcher, Jas. 
Parkinson, Sercombe, and Tomes. 

On the motion of Mr. Tomes, seconded 
by Mr. Underwood, Mr. Bucklee and. Mr. 
Thomas Rogers were elected Auditors for 
the current year. 

Mr. Ibbetson, referring to certain 
reports that had been circulated to the 
prejudice of the Hospital, moved^— 

That the Committee of Management be 
requested to inform the meeting what 
foundation there was for those reports. 

The motion having been seconded by 
Mr. James Parkinsok, and carried, 

Mr, De Moeoan, as Chairman of the 
Committee, called upon the Hon. Secretary 
to read the correspondence in his possession, 
relating to the subject. 

The Hon. Seobetauy. — Before reading 
the correspondence which has taken place 
on this subject, I may say, by way of in- 
troduction, that it having come to the 
knowledge of the Committee that several 
subscribers to the Hospital declined renew- 
ing their contributions, on account of being 
informed by INIr. Robinson that he had 
not the same confidence in its manage- 
ment as formerly, and that, in one instance, 
Mr. Robinson had kept back a life sub- 
scription forwarded to him for the Hospital 
by a lady who was his patient, the Com- 
mittee deemed it necessary to inquire 
into these circumstances. The result was, 
that I was directed by the Committee to 
write to Mr. Robinson, and inquire if these 
statements were true. I wrote to Mr. 
Robinson accordingly, and received in reply 
the following letter : 

5, Gower Street, Bedford Square ; 
October 18th, 1860. 

My deae Sie,— rThanks for your kind 
note ; and the various donations you men- 
tion are quite correct. And as regards 



Mrs. T — 's donation, it now stands thus : 
She first became an annual subscriber, 
and her subscription, with others, I for- 
warded. Subsequently, 1 heard from Miss 
T — that Mrs. Y — would prefer being a 
life-governor, and that Miss Y — 's name 
was to be substituted as an annual sub- 
scriber. This I mentioned at the time. 
Whether the alteration has ever been 
made in any late list of subscribers I 
cannot say, as I have never been able to 
procure one. Somewhere about Novem- 
ber, I believe, Mrs. Y — sent me t«n 
pounds. I vn-ote, and acknowledged its 
receipt, and stated that I had not the 
same confidence in the management of the 
Hospital as when I first solicited her 
patronage, and th^t I would return the 
money if she would acquaint me with her 
wishes. In reply, I received a letter from 
Mrs. Y — , stating I was to retain it for 
the present, since which I have heard no- 
thing more ; but as I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Miss Y — in the course 
of a few days, I will then ascertain her 
wishes upon the matter, and will act ac- 
cordingly. I shall be happy to show you 
my private list, some evening, if it will 
assist you with others in making out your 
list. 

I remain, 
My dear Sir, 

Yours sincerely, 

J. Robinson. 

A. Hill, Esq. 

I was then directed by the Committee to 
write to Mr. Robinson, and request him to 
state the grounds on which he had lost 
confidence in the management of the Hos- 
pital, when I received the following letter 
and enclosure : 

5, Gower Street, Bedford Square ; 
Dec. 17th, 1860. 

My dk^r Sir, — I beg to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter containing the 
resolution of the Committee which has 
refbrence to myself, and in reply I for- 
ward you a copy of a letter received by 
me. 

I remain, 

My dear Sir, 
louBB sincerely, 

J. R0BINS0>'. 
A. HiU, Esq. 

p.s. — I shall reserve to myself the 
option of publishing this correspondence, 
Sic.y if I think proper. J. B. 
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{Copy.) 

Howard Lodge, Maida Vale; 
29lh July, 1859. 

My deak Sie, — Tou will remember 
that, at your solicitation, I some time ago 
promised to become an annual subscriber 
to the Dental Hospital, and, fiii'ther, would 
have made a donation towards its estab- 
lishment, had I not seen reason to alter 
my intention. 

I received a note from the Secretary, 
encloiing me sone cards for the use of 
patients, and referring me to some rules 
as to their exercise. But I not only had 
no rules sent me, but my name w^as mis- 
spelt, my address was altogether wrong, 
and the whole thing was a blundering pro- 
duction. 

I wrote to the Secretary, and pointed 
out the matters, and mentioned I would 
call in Soho Square, and pay my subscrip- 
tion, the first time I happened to be that 
way. 

Some weeks subsequently, I called in 
Soho Square, and could only see a tall, 
gaunt porter, who treated me with a de- 
gree of incivility I have never experienced 
before. To my repeated statements to 
him that I had simply called to pay my 
subscription to the Dental Hospital, I ^ot 
only curt answers — *' You can't pay it." 
— " Call again."—" You are too kte,*' &c. 
When I said, " Surely you wiU be good 
enough to take my money p " he said, " No, 
I won't." 

I am too old and too wise to lose my 
temper, but I most certainly will keep 
my money out of the hands of an institu- 
tion conducted like the Dental Hospital 
of London. 

I am, 

My dear Sir, 
Yours most sincerely, 

C. Stephens. 

To Js. RobiDSon, Esq. 

These letters having been laid before 
the Committee, I wiis instructed to write 
again to Mr. Robinson, and inquire 
whether he had any other grounds of 
complaint against the management of the 
Hospital. I addressed to him a letter, of 
whicn the following is a copy : 

38, Easlon Square ; 

Dec. 19tb, 1860. 

Mt deab Sib, — I laid your letter and 
enclosure before the Committee at the 
meeting on Monday evening last, and I am 
directed to inquire whether the complaint 
therein made constitutes your sole diarge 



against the Board of Management. If you 
have any further complaint to prefer, the 
Committee would esteem it a favour if you 
would, through me, make them acquainted 
with it, without further delay. 
Believe me, 

My dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
Alfred Hill. 
J. Robinson, E«q. 

To which Mr. Bobinson replied, on the 
following day, thus : 

5, Gower St., Bedford Sqaare ; 

Dec.20ih, 1860. 

Mt deab Sib, — In acknowledging the 
receipt of your note of the 19th, I beg to 
say in reply, that I consider the resolu* 
tion of the Committee has been met by the 
copy of W. Stephens' letter, enclosed in my 
last. 

I remain, 

My dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 
J. Eobinson. 
A. Hill, Esq. 

P.8. — In the last list of subscribers, &c., 
published, you will find No. 7, instead of 
5, Gower Street, Bedford Square, after my 
name. Will you be good enough to have 
this rectified when you print a new list. 

Shortly after the receipt of this letter 
a communication was made to the Com- 
mittee by Mr. Arnold Eogers and Mr. 
Saunders, to the effect that Mr. Kobinson 
had offered to resign his office of Trustee, 
when the Committee deemed it expedient 
not to pursue this matter further, until the 
necessary arrangements consequent on Mr. 
Rbbinson*8 resignation were completed ; 
and thus it stands at pi*esent. 

I do not feel myself called upon, sir, to 
make any general remarks on this cor- 
respondence, but I cannot sit down with« 
out saying, in reference to the charge 
of incivility brought against our Ilospitel 
porter, that, having had very frequent op- 
portunities of judging of his conduct, I 
consider it my duty to avow that such an 
act as Mr. Stephens has charged him 
with would be in direct opposition to hia 
general demeanour. This is the only oc- 
casion, since he has been in the Institu- 
tion, that any charge against him has 
reached the Committee, who, I believe, are 
fully satisfied with his attention and be- 
haviour. 

Mr. De Moboak said there wa« one 
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point which had not been noticed by the 
Honorary Secretary, which he thought 
should not pass without comment. As had 
been already stated, it had come to the 
knowledge of the Committee that, through 
the representations of Mr. Kobinson, many 
persons had been induced to withdraw 
their subscriptions from the Hospital, and 
when Mr. Eobinson was asked what reason 
he had for declaring that he had with- 
drawn his confidence from the Committee 
of Management, and for asking governors 
to withhold their subscriptions, he for- 
warded, as the ground for his opinion, the 
letter from Mr. Stephens, which had been 
read, and which contained the trivial charge 
that a name and address had been wrongly 
inserted in the list of governors, and the 
improbable one that Mr. Stephens bad been 
insulted by the porter, when be came to 
pay some money. But the point to which he 
(Mr. De Morgan) wished to draw attention 
was this — ^that Mr. Robinson, a trustee, and 
supposed supporter of the Hospital, had had 
this letter in his possession for more than a 
year — had, as he alleges, in consequence of 
it, been using his influence to the prejudice 
of the Hospital — and yet, during the whole 
time, had hever had the ordinary courtesy 
and candour, until called upon, to tell the 
Committee that such a letter had been re- 
ceived by him, and to ask for an expla- 
nation. Had he done so he would have 
learnt that the error in the address of Mr. 
Stephens, which was one of the important 
facts on which the charge was grounded, 
was one of his (Mr. Robinson's) own 
making, and that the address was copied 
exactly from his own list, which is now in 
the possession of the Secretary. It was 
a question whether such conduct was worth 
taking further notice of by the Committee ; 
but it was very important that the truth 
should be known to the govemora, as 
injury had already been done by Mr. 
Robinson's representation?, and it was natu* 
ral that it should be so when it was known 
that they came from a trustee of the charity. 
The course taken by Mr. Robinson he felt 
needed no further comment from him after 
the letters that had been read. 

Mr. Harbison. — As one of the early 
promoters and as a %varm friend of this 
Hospital, which I consider to have been 
most unfidrly dealt with by Mr. Robinson, 
I beg, sir, to be allowed to make a few 
observations on the correspondence which 
has just been read. I think, sir, that we 
have a right to infer, from Mr. Robinson's 
letter of December the 20th, that he hot 



no other grounds for withdrawing his con- 
fidence from the management of this Hos- 
pital, and for acting towards it as he has 
done, than those contained in Mr. Ste- 
phens's letter ; and I would ask the present 
meeting whether the statements contained 
in that letter (supposing them to be strictly 
correct) form sufficient grounds for a man, 
holding the office which Mr. Robinson did in 
this Institution, and professing to be its 
friend, to arrive at such a decision from? 
Was the substituting a *v' for *ph' in spel- 
ling the name of Stephens, or the in- 
sertion of a wrong address, on the first 
occasion on which a name appears, in a 
printed list, any ground whatever for with- 
drawing confidence from the management of 
an Institution, whose Secretary has acci- 
dentally made these mistakes ? Or did the 
alleged conduct of our porter, even, con- 
stitute any sufficient reason for a professed 
friend of such an Institution acting in 
the manner in which Mr. Robinson admits 
himself to have done ? Was it not rather 
his duty to have endeavoured to calm 
down tho irritated feelings of his friend, 
Mr. Stephens, and to have brought the 
matter under the notice of the Committee 
of Management (of which, be it observed, 
he was one), that it might be thoroughly 
examined into and explained ? I feel confi- 
dent that there is not a gentleman in this 
room who will not agree with md that such 
was his proper course. But, sir, there is 
a point in this matter that perhaps has 
not presented itself to the minds of many 
present, to which I particularly wish to 
draw the attention of this meeting. If 
we look at the date of Mr. Stephens's 
letter, it will be found to be July 29th, 1859. 
Now, this Hospital was opened in December, 
1858, and Mr. Stephens received the cards 
to which he alludes in the commencement 
of his letter in the beginning of 1859, in 
consequence of his name having been sent to 
our Secretary, alnong others, by Mr. Robin- 
son, with one guinea, as his first annual sub- 
scription. How, then, I would ask, did a 
second subscription fall due before the July 
following, and what subscription coukl Mr. 
Stephens have called to pay before that 
month ? Here is a fact which involves his 
statement in a mystery, and requires 
explanation, — as, prima facie, it would 
almost seem to throw a doubt upon the 
genuineness of this whole proceeding. I 
do not wish to say anything disrespectful 
of Mr. Stephens, but I think we are 
entitled to an explanation on this point. 
And now, sir, a few words as to the alleged 
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inoiTilitj of our porter.' All of us, who 
know him, know him to be a most unlikely 
man to be uncivil to any one with whom he 
is brought in contact in the discharge of 
his duties, and certainly not likely to be 
uncivil to a gentleman calling for such an 
object as that which Mr. Stephens is said to 
have called about. That he might have 
declined to receive this subscription, if 
offered, I can readily believe — (and, if so, 
I think he showed more judgment in declin- 
ing to receive it than Mr. Stephens did in 
offering it to him) — ^and that Mr. Stephens 
may have imagined himself curtly an- 
swered, and insulted, I can also believe — for, 
although he says he is too old and too wise 
to lose hi? temper, it is pretty clear, I think, 
from his own letter, that he must have 
lost his temper about the matter — or why 
should he have withheld a donation from 
a charitable institution which he thought 
worthy of support, simply because its 
porter was (or was supposed to have been) 
uncivil to him ? Would it not have been 
his more dignified course — was it not the 
probable course of a man, unswayed hy 
temper, if he really meant to serve the In- 
stitution — to have represented the matter 
to its higher authorities, and to have with- 
held his intended donation, or not, after- 
wards, according to the explanation given, 
or, if necessary, apology made ? That a 
man of Mr. Stephens's apparent tempera- 
ment may have imagined himself curtly 
answered and insulted, I can, sir (as I have 
just said), readily understand ; but that 
our porter offered him any intentional 
insult, or treated him in the curt and 
uncivil manner described, I must take leave 
to say, from my thorough knowledge of his 
character, that I cannot for a moment bring 
myself to believe. Looking at this matter, 
then, sir, in all its bearings, I feel myself 
entitled to ask this meeting if the charge 
of mismanagement brought against its late 
Committee does not fall entirely to the 
ground? Nay, more — looking at it as 
calmly and dispassionately as I can — I feel 
myself justified in saying that it rests upon 
circumstances, and has been accompanied 
with conduct, which is anything but cre- 
ditable to the gentlemen who have brought 
it forward — particularly to Mr. Robinson, 
as a trustee, and, at the time these circum- 
dtances are said to have occurred, a pro- 
fessed friend of this Institution. I am very 
sorry, sir, to have been obliged to speak of 
two gentlemen in this manner ; but there 
are occasions on which a man's piivate 
feelings should give way to the discharge 



of his public duties, and, conceiving this 
to be an occasion of the kind, I have felt 
myself called upon to do so. 

Mr, Ibbetson. — I beg, sir, as a governor 
of this Institution, to say that I am per- 
fectly satisfied with the explanation that 
has been given us by the Committee .of 
Management, and I have very great plea- 
sure in moving the following resolution — 

That the best thanks of the Governors 
be given to the late Committee of Manage- 
ment, for their services during the past 
year. 

Mr. WALB3NflHAW having seconded the 
motion^ 

The Chaiemak, in putting the resolu- 
tion to the meeting, said that, under or- 
dinary circumstances, he should have done 
so without remark, but the statement which 
had just been made appeared to him to be 
a very melancholy one, and had excited in 
his mind a feeling of deep sorrow. He 
forbore to make anv comments upon the 
correspondence which had been read, fur- 
ther than to say that, in his opinion, there 
did not rest the shadow of an imputation 
upon the Committee of Management. 

The jnotion was then put, and carried 
with marked demonstrationa of approba- 
tion. 

Mr. Undeewood said, that Mr. Parkin- 
son had, from the commencement of the 
existence of the Hospital, been most un- 
tiring in his exertions to advance its inter- 
ests, and much of their success was owing 
to this. He felt quite sure the Governors 
would agree with him in offering their best 
thanks to their excellent and resgected 
Treasurer. He therefore begged to move — 

That the thanks of the Governors be 
given to the Treasurer, for his valuable 
services during the past year. 

This motion was seconded by Mr. Hae- 
EISON, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. PiLEKiNSON, in returning thanks for 
the kindness expressed, said that very little 
thanks were due to him, as he had sa little 
comparatively to do. He wished he had 
more to do in the way of giving receipts for 
annual subscriptions, &c. 

Mr. Hills, in rising to propose — 

That the thanks of the meeting be given 
to the Medical Officers, for the very assiduous 
manner in which they have fulfilled their 
arduous duties during the past year, 
said that it afforded him much pleasure 
to move the resolution. Having been 
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on the Committee of Management from 
the formation of the Institution, he had 
watched its proceedings with great in- 
terest, and felt assured that the Insti- 
tution only required to be better known 
to obtain greater support. He suggested 
that all those who were on the Com- 
mittee of Management should induce 
their friends and other benevolent persons 
to come to the Hospital and see their 
proceedings, feeling convinced that, when 
they saw the working of the Institution 
and the great benefit which the patients 
derived under the skilful treatment of the 
most eminent in the profession, they 
would be induced to become subscribers, 
and thus enable the Committee to carry 
out, to the fullest extent, the objects of 
the Institution, by assisting the poor, and 
by establishing a school for education, 
from which all, both rich and poor, would 
derive benefit. He laid great stress "on 
the very assiduous manner in which the 
Medical Officers had fulfilled their arduous 
duties, and hoped that the Committee and 
their friends would support the Medical 
Officers, and thus promote the interests of 
the Institution. 

Mr. ALrnBD Caktok having seconded 
the motion, 

The Chaibhak, in putting it to the 
meeting, said if the names of the Medical 
Officers were more generally known to the 
public, he was sure the charity would be 
greatly benefited. 

. The motion being put, was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Db Mobgak begged to propose a 
vote of thanks to Messrs. Rogers 
and Saunders for the very liberal 
manner in which they had come for- 
ward to offer to defray the expenses of 
the new lease. The Committee had had no 
doubt as to the advantage of obtaining a 
lease under the freeholders, but they had 
been in doubt as to the propriety of their 
incurring new expense. From this the 
two trustees, Mr. Arnold Rogers and Mr. 
Saunders, had relieved them, by taking 
on themselves the cost. Mr. De Morgan 
thought too that, though he was not at 
that time a trustee, the thanks of the Go- 
vernors were due to Mr. Harrison, now 
appointed a trustee in the room of Mr. 
Robinson, for the great trouble he had 
taken, and the zeal he had shown in behalf 
of the Hospital. 

The motion having been seconded by 
Mr. Ukd£IIW00I), was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Saundebs expressed his acknowledg- 



ments. In volunteering, in conjunciion 
with Mr. Rogers, to bear the expense of a 
new lease, they were anxious, not merely to 
place the Institution in an independent and 
advantageous position without burdening 
its funds, but at the same time to express 
in a most unequivocal manner their undi- 
minished confidence in its management. 

Mr. MuMMs&Y, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Alfred Hill, the Honorary 
Secretary, said he felt assured that the 
meeting would cordially join with him 
in expressing their satisfaction at the able 
and zealous manner in which the Honorary 
Secretary had discharged the duties of his 
office, not only during the past year, but 
from the first formation of the Hospital, 
He felt that, for his untiring zeal and great 
exertions in pronloting its interests, the 
friends and supporters of the Hospital owed 
to Mr. Hill a deep debt of gratitude, and 
he had great pleasure in publicly express- 
ing this opinion. He would take this oppor- 
tunity of stating his conviction that the 
invaluable and extensive benefits conferred 
on the suffering poor by this excellent 
Institution were but little known to the 
general public — the very existence of a 
special Hospital for diseases of the teeth 
being not generally known. He would 
urge upon the meeting the importance of 
a strenuous effort to diffuse information on 
the subject, and thus to increase the num- 
ber of subscribers. 

The motion having been seconded by 
Mr. J. H. Pabkinbok, was carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Hill daid, — Sir, when this Insti- 
tution was projected, I willingly took my 
place by the side of other gentlemen engaged* 
in forming it, feeling certain that, with sin- 
cerity of motive and energy of action as our 
rule, it must succeed. From the very first 
I had the highest confidence in its present 
supporters, and was thoroughly convinced 
that, both as a professional requurement and 
a public want, such an establishment was 
loudly called for. England has many 
charities, and London is especially rich 
in benevolent institutions of kindred 
natures to this Hospital, but I am 
certain that none are more needed, or 
more highly appreciated, than the Dental 
Hospital of London, as the report which 
I have had the pleasure of reading most 
abundantly proves. It is with feelings of 
much gratification — and, I confess, a little 
pride also— that I have heard the very kind 
remarks of Mr. Mummery, and the flatter- 
ing manner with which those remarks have 
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been received by the meeting ; and I can 
only add, that the humble measure of use- 
fulness I have been able to contribute 
towards the general good has been rendei*ed 
much more as a pleasure than a duty. I 
beg to thank the Governors for their acknow- 
ledgment of my eiforts, and to assure 
them that I shall ever be most ans.ious to 
promote by every possible exertion the 
welfare of our Hospital. 

Mr. Saukdsrs then said, — Before this 
meeting separates, gentlemen, I must be 
guilty of the apparent discourtesy of ad- 
dressing myself to you, for a few minutes, 
rather than to our Chaii-man. I have the 
privilege to propose for your acceptance the 
following resolution : 

That the cordial thanks of the meeting 
be g^ven to the Chairman, Thos. Bell, Esq., 
for his kindness in taking the chair, and for 
the able manner in which he has discharged 
its duties. 

Gentlemen, — I feel tlmt Mr. Bell's name 
has been too long and too intimately asso- 
ciated with all scientific and philanthropic 
objects to make it necessaiy for me to 
occupy any length of time in recommending 
this resolution to you. I will only say 
that I congratulate this Institution on 
havinc; so potential a name among its Vice- 
Presidents — that I congratulate this meet- 
ing on having him to preside over its pro- 
ceedings — and I will make bold to add, that 
I congratulate Mr. Bell himself on having 
been called upon to preside over this meet- 
ing — surrounded as he is by a band of men 
who, disdaining all selfish and petty aims, 
are devoting, in the most self-sacrificing 
spirit, their energies, their time, and their 
skill, to the advancement of their profes- 
sion, and to the sacred cause of humanity, 
through this valuable Institution. 

This having been seconded by Mr. Hillb, 
was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Bell said, — During the forty-five 
years that I have been in practice, it has 
been my most earnest aspiration that the 
branch of the profession to which I at- 
tached myself should be raised to an 
equality with any other department of the 



medical profession. The establishment of 
the Odontological Society, the institution 
of a Hospital for the treatment of diseases 
of the teeth, and the recognition of the 
Surgeon-dentists by the Royal College of 
Surgeons, in constituting a Board of Ex- 
aminers, and granting a diploma in Dental 
Surgery, must tend to produce this result, 
and have already, I may say, realised some 
of my warmest hopes. I consider it a 
great privilege to have had the opportunitj 
of meeting so many of my respected col- 
leagues upon such an occasion as this, and an 
honour to have been called on to preside 
at this meeting. I sincerely thank you 
for the cordial manner in which you have 
received the resolution so kindly proposed 
by my friend Mr. Saunders. 



APPOINTMENT OF DENTIST TO 
THE ROYAL SOUTH HANTS 
INFIRMARY. 

An adjourned meeting of the Qovemors 
of the Infirmary took place on Tuesday, 
the 5th instant, to discuss and decide upon 
the question of appointing a surgeon- 
dentist to this Institution, and what the 
qualification of that offioer should be. The 
subject was thoroughly ventilated, and 
ended in the adoption of the following rule, 
which was carried with only two dissen- 
tients : 

'* No one shall be eligible as dentist 
unless he possesses the dental diploma of 
some legally constituted body." 

The original proposition had been, that 
& ^^ surgeon-dentist should bo appointed," 
but it was agreed that the prefix "surgeon" 
should be removed, as the dental diploma 
of the Royal College of Surgeons alone 
would give a legal right to such title. It 
was further decided "that no appointment 
should be made until the expiration of six 
months," thus giving any dentist an oppor- 
tunity of possessing himself, in the mean 
time, of the dental licence of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 
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AN INSTRUMENT FOR KEEPING 
THE MOUTH OPEN IN OPERA- 
TIONS UNDER CHLOROFORM. 
By Alfbed CoLEMiLif, M.R.C.S., &c. 
Dental Surgeon to the Metropolitan 
Free Hospital. 

(From the * Medical Timet and GazetUf 
Jan. 26th, 1861.) 

This instrument is constructed upon 
the principle of a pair of forceps, with this 
difterence, however, that the handles do 
not cross each other at the hinge, so that, 
by pressing them together, the blades or 
short extremities are separated. About 
the hinge the instrument is curved upon 




itself. Attached to one of the handles is 
a spring-catch, which keeps the blades 
fixed at any required distance from each 
other. The extremities of the blades are 
made broad, and covered on their outer 
surface ¥rith vulcanised india-rubber. In 
using the instrument the handles are 
opened and the blades brought together, 
and the latter are introduced between the 



teeth at the back of the mouth, at the 
opposite side to that on which any opera- 
tion is to be performed. The curve of the 
instrument adapts itself to the cheek, and 
prevents either the handles or blades 
being in the operator's way. By compres- 
sing the handles the blades, and, conse- 
quently, the patient's jaws, are separated 
from each other, and, by means of the 
catch, can be maintained in the required 
position at the will of the operator. 

The instrument was constructed and is 
best adapted for operations on the teeth 
under chloroform, but it has been found 
useful in other operations on the mouth as 
well. It possesses the following advan- 
tages : — Of being-readily introduced into, 




and removed fix)m, the mouth — of quickly 
increasing or diminishing the distance of 
the jaws from each other— of enabling the 
assistant who administers the chloroform 
to apply this agent from time to time 
without removing the instrument from the 
mouth — of being quite out of the way of 
the operator — and, by means of the vulca- 
nised india-rubber pads, of avoiding all 
risk of injury to the teeth or gums. 

The instrumentisconstructed by Messrs. 
Ferguson and Sons, of Giltspur-street. 

This instrument has, we learn, been employed 
on several occasions by Mr. Lawrence, in operations 
on the mouth, also by ifr. Paget and by other 
surgeons.— Ed.' B. J. D. S.' 
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CHLOEOrOEM. 

{From the * Medical Times and Gaxette* 
Jan. 19M, 1861.) 

To the Editor of the ' Hfedieal Times and^ 
Gazette: 

SiE, — I very much fear that the case in 
your journal of the 12th inst. must he 
taken to he a death really from chloro- 
form. I explained at Oxford that, in 
reality, hospital practice shows that very 
small doses of chloroform, paradoxical as 
it may seem, are decidedly tne most dan- 
gerous, and that death hegins — ^not in the 
heart, hut in something like a gentle 
spasm, or tetanic tension of the respira- 
tory muscles ; there is no mistake at all 
about this fact with amylene. The point, 
however, I now wish to refer to is the 
following: — I saw two ewes in Paris, 
operated on exceedingly like that referred 
to in your journal of the 12th inst. 
The patients in each case were horribly 
frightened; each had a smashed ankle, 
and it was necessary to adopt a primary 
operation. They both dreaded the opera- 
tion very much, just as the man already 
referred to; each was just the style of 
case where one would refrain from chloro- 
form. Complete empuisement, which seems 
to signify with the French more than our 
word " shock," — in fact, a state made up 
of tendency to syncope, with great in- 
tolerance of pain, collapse, and sickness ; 
and to these we may add quoad chloro- 
form, intense emotional alarm, ^he fol- 
lowing manoeuvre saved these patients — 
it may be worth keeping in mind. Emo- 
tional alarm is an intangible entity that 
some might disregard; but it probably 
was the real cause of the death in the 
case in your journal of the 12th, Emo- 
tional alarm causes a tendencv to syn- 
cope; if you have this decidedly pro- 
nounced syncope already, it is dangerous 
to give the chloroform; if you remove 
the emotional alarm you remove the ten- 
dency to syncope. This latter, of course, 
is a mental operation, and in place of 
bringing the patient with his crushed 
ankle into the operating theatre, instru- 
ments rattled and prepared, stoves lighted, 
students summoned, &c., the followiog 
was the plan adopted : — The patient's con- 
sent was quietly obtained to have the leg 
off; and, "to-morrow at twelve o'clock," 
was rather ostentatiously named as the 
time it would be done. The surgeons 
pretended to go away, but suddenly said, 
" By the way you may as well have a little 



chloroform when we go away, it will get 
you sleep." The assistant was cautioned 
in a sort of heterodox Latin to . be 
cautioufi of the anaesthetic,- with synaope 
threatening, &c, • The patient then, who 
previously resisted the chloroform, took 
it -well. Our knowing friend, M. Boux, 
came back in about ten minutes, and took 
off the leg in tiie ward on the instant. 
I am, &c., 
Ohablxs KmDy M.D. 
SackTllle Stnet; Jan. 14th. 



EOYAL COLLEGE OF SUEGEONS. 

SIPXOIU. Of DSITTAL SVBGBXT 

The following gentlemeu, having passed 
their examination, received the Diploma of 
Dental Surgery on Tuesday, February 
19th, 1861: — Messrs. W. Fort, 94f, 
Fishwgate, Preston; T. M. Cardell, 
80, Lemon Street, Truro; S. A. Parker, 
18^, Colman Bow, Birmingham ; F. Bullin, 
13, White Friars, Chester ; F. W. MitcheU, 
8, Percy Place, Clapham Boad ; G, Lyddon, 
5, Grove Terrace, Southsea ; C. H. Bromley, 
1, Portland Terrace, Southampton ; J. H. 
C. E. King, Cambridge House, Portsmouth ; 
W. E. Jameson, 78, Grosvenor Street. 

BOOKS BECEIVED. 

'The Dental Cosmos,' January, 1861. 
< The Dental Register,' January, 1861. 
' Der Zahnartz/ Nov. and Dec, 1860. 
' Revie Odontotichniqae,' Nov. and Dec, 1860. 

Notice. 

Communications intended for insertion in the 
ensuing number must be forwarded to the Editor, 
at the Office, 11, New Burlington Street, 
London, W., bbfoee thb fifth day of the 
month, and duly authenticated by the name and 
address of the writer. 

Owing to the great length of the reports of the 
Odontological Society and Dental Hospital An- 
nual Meeting, we have been obliged to defer 
several papers of interest. 

" W. L. Merry." — ^We have tent you a pamphlet 

which will give you the information you require. 
"Mr. Cobbs."— Will you favour us with your 

address ? The envelope you sent has been mislaid. 
" Mr. Spence Bate, Plymouth."— Thanks for your 

suggestion ; we will act upon it, 
** J. Walker, Wimpole Street."— Thanks ; but the 

papers do not reach us till 9 p.nL 



Communications have been received from Messrs. 
W. L. Merry, 6. Ibbetson, A. Coleman, Campbell 
de Morgan, George Owen, Thos. H. Hardingi 
— Cobbs, Spence Bate, and J. Walker. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION 

OP DENTAL SFBGEONS. 

(From • 7Ae Dai/a/ Comot,* October, 1860.) 

(Continued fiom page 2.) 

Another gource of dental diseases is, I 
incline to believe, occasionally due to a re- 
laxation of the tonsil glands. These glands, 
as we know, are situated between the 
arches of the fauces, and their eliminations 
are under the control of the will, that is, I 
mean we can swallow or eject them at 
pleasure. The elands are lobulated, and 
in a relaxed conoitiou afford lodgment in 
the interstices of the lobes for particles of 
food. The decomposition of the animal 
and vegetable matter is always considered 
in a diagnosis of foul breath, as we will 
remember. The acid reaction of this 
constantly decomposing material, when 
such conoition exists, must surely act on 
the teeth, coming as it does in contact 
with them, the irritation induced in the 
fauces causing the patient first to hawk 
the fluid into the mouth that he may spit 
it away. The acid formed would, I sup- 
pose, be sulphurous orsulphurio, according 
as a full saturation of the base might or 
might not tdce place ; or, if the lodged 
particles partook more of a strictly nitro- 
genous diet than of the usual mixed food 
of the omnivora. nitric acid might as easily 
be the result ; the production of sulphuric 
acid would cause greater irritation of the 
fauces, because of its affinity for water. 

The tonsil glands are very^ easily seen 
by depressing the tongue, and such a con* 
dition as just mentioned would be very 
easily discoverable. Perhaps the best 
local treatment would be found in touching 
the parts occasionally with a weak solution 



of chloride of zinc, or in the use of gargles 
of a stimulating character. Anv consti- 
tutional treatment required would be» of 
course, influenced by the disease or con- 
dition. 

I will refer very briefly to caries as in- 
fluenced by the strumous cachexia. That 
caries is a common attendant upon this 
condition is made evident by the exami- 
nation of any case ; the .teeth of such 
patients are found of that dull, lifeless 
white, making our art valueless, as we 
need not attempt to save them by opera- 
tion, unless the cachexia is first removed. 
As remarked by Dr. Wood, in his * Prac- 
tice,' " a knowledge of the causes which 
favour the development of the disease may 
aid us in somewhat understanding this." 
These causes are almost all of a character 
fitted to lessen the energies of the system, 
and impoverish the blood. Of course the ill 
eflects produced on.the teeth aresecondajy, 
the result of deteriorated blood and secre- 
tions ; you find the caries to partake of the 
humid character, and to give off in its pro- 
gress an offensive odour, showing the pre- 
ponderance of animal matter in the teeth. 
When scrofula attacks the adult, you will 
find the teeth, if pearly, losing their trans- 
lucency and becoming opaque. Here is a 
direct evidence of a blood disease, or blood 
impoverishment, and with such an oppo- 
nent is it not simply preposterous to sup- 
pose that, as the dental specialty is con- 
cerned, it performs its part when a pellet 
or two of gold is inserted in the tooth or 
teeth affected ? I will not say we must 
treat the patient constitutionally, but I 
will say the case can only be treated suc- 
cessfully in such a manner. It will be an- 
swered that teeth in which the animal 
matter preponderates should be the most 
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capable of resisting decay. This would be 
true, if it were not for the blood deterio- 
ration alluded to ; the scale of vitality is 
lowered, and the very deterioration affect- 
ing this loss of resistance gives power or 
destructive force to the attacking agent, 
thus demonstrating the view I have so 
often advanced, that caries is both of the 
tooth and out of it. 

The scorbutic habit or cachexia has an 
important bearing on dental or rather 
medico-dental practice. I do not allude 
to that extreme condition of the disease 
described as occurring among sailors on 
long voyages, but to the mofified condi- 
tion, as seen in almost every day practice. 
The disease, as I would describe it, is one 
in which the blood is depraved, a tendency 
to subacute inflammation, local congestion, 
passive ef^ions, exhibiting its existence 
markedly in the gums, which are passively 
congested, presenting a dull, relaxed ap« 
pearance, oleeding very freely on the 
sb'ghtest touch, the secretory ability of 
its mucous crypts completely destroyed, 
the teeth loosened and undergoing destruc- 
tion by the semi-sordes matter present 
about their necks. Caries, the result of 
this class of scurvy, is much more fre- 
quently met with by the country than the 
city practitioner. When pjractising in 
New Jersey, some years since, I had an 
opportunity to gain much experience in 
it. I think its cause may be found in a 
too common use of salt meat ; at any rate, 
I have always found this the principal 
animal food used by persons afflicted with 
the disease, and have been enabled to 
arrest the caries hj a complete change in 
the manner of living. The local treat- 
ment is the same as suggested as having 
been found so successful in mercurial sore 
mouth : the free use of the lancet, the 
carefril employment of iodine; and per- 
haps the potasssB chloras is not ill replacM^d 
with some of the dilute acid preparations. 
I say the careful use of iodine, for, applied 
in a too concentrated form, you may de- 
stroy the little remaining vitality of the 
part, giving yourself a trouble not anti- 
cipated. Diseases presenting such marked 
local characteristics as this last, convince 



the practitioner of the necessity of treat- 
ment apart from the local; indeed, he 
cannot operate upon the teeth until he 
has made an improvement on the subja- 
cent parts ; or, if he should attempt it, 
he would soon have the cast-ojff^ teeth for 
his pains. 

Tne green discolourations found often 
about the necks of the teeth, observable 
particularly on the incisors, is another of 
the constitutional causes of caries. I be- 
lieve it is universally acknowledged as 
being indicative of a general atonic irri- 
tability of the mucous membrane, and is 
very often attended with sour breath and 
eructations. We all know how impossible 
it is to keep this deposit removed through 
scaling. The best agent I have found is 
the internal exhibition of the mineral 
acids. Most of them will answer ; but, 
in my experience, the speediest effect will 
be obtained with the nitro-muriatic — say 
five drops administered in a little sweet- 
ened muk or water three times a day. The 
local ill effects of this powerful acid may 
be neutralized with a single drop of am- 
monia, diluted, or strong Labaraque's so- 
lution. 

Salivary calculus of almost every class 
possesses a constitutional origin, that is, 
there is either an indolent condition of 
the glands, or some peculiar character of 
the blood, from which the material is eli- 
minated. Dr. Harris gives us an instruc- 
tive and interesting chapter on these de- , 
posits, but unfortunately fails to suggest 
anything as to the general medication re- 
quired. 

The pale, yellowish-brown tartar, men- 
tioned m the work alluded to, is, I think, 
but a modification of the green, as the 
same general treatment will retard or en- 
tirely stop the deposit. 

Salivary calculus, then, may be known 
to be a disease when there is no indolence 
on the part of the secretory organ, and a 
local origin may be taken into the dia- 
gnosis when the mference seems reasonable 
that the production is not eliminated with 
sufficient rapidity because of some ady- 
namic condition of the gland or glands. 
(To be continued.) 
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To the JEditor of the * British Journal of 
Dental Science,^ 

Sir, — A frieud of mine (not a member of 
the dental profession) baying contiived and 
obtained for me a small gas-stove for the 
work-bench, I beg to send the following 
description of it, which, although imperfect, 
is the best I can furnish. 

It consists of a cylinder of galvanized 
sheet-iron (ordinary sheet-iron would do), 
seven inches in height and three and a quar- 
ter in diameter, open at the bottom and 
closed at the top with fine copper gauze, 
secured there by means of a flange and 
binding wire. This is supported on a base 
similar to that of a common retort-stand, 
and raised sufficiently high as to allow 
plenty of atmospheric air to mingle with 
the gas supplied by two gas-pipes, fixed so 
as to rise the one to the top, and the other 
a few inches within the cylinder. The for- 
mer is three quarters of an inch in diameter, 
open at the top, and pierced with four holes 
about two inches from the bottom. The 
latter is one quarter of an inch in 
diameter, closed at top, about half 
an inch firom which it is also 
pierced with four holes the size of a small 
broach. The former produces a small 
flame proportioned to its diameter, and the 
latter by allowing the gas to collect, produces 
a flame the width of the cylinder, whilst 



the admixture of air obtamedb^ perforating 
the larger and by the position of the 
smaller pipe and of the cylinder, renders 
combustion more perfect than could other- 
wise be obtained, being somewhat like the 
heat produced by an argand spirit-lamp, 
with a chimney as described in Fownes' 
* Manual of Chemistry,' p. 178. Two taps 
to regulate the gas, a retort-stand attached 
to the cyUnder by a binding screw, and 
india-rubber tubing to connect the stove 
with any burner that may be deemed 
suitable, complete the apparatus. 

Its utility (to the dentist) is chiefly 
found when wishing to solder a set of flat 
teeth. It is well known how difficult it is 
to heat the teeth and under part of the 
plate impartially and without disturbing 
the solder. This difficulty is lessened if 
not removed by using the stove above 
described. Having protected the plate 
and teeth with plaster as usual, and placed 
the piece on the stand, the flame may be so 
regulated and made to surround the piece 
as to prepare it for soldering much more 
rapidly and equally than by the blowpipe 
or by a common fire. It is also useful for 
boiling water or for heating oil. 

Some of your readers may have some* 
thing similar in use, but others may not, 
and for such this is written. 

Yours truly, 

Sfxs. 






C^emhal §tpximt\xl 



PRACTICAL HINTS ON ELECTRICITY 
IN RELATION TO ELECTRO-PHY- 
SIOLOGICAL APPARATUS. By J. 
N. Heauder, Electrician, Plymouth. 
{ConltNuedJhfm page 8.) 

BLEOTBO-]£A.airETIC EFFECTS OF OOIT- 
DUCTIOK. 

Besides the thermal effects developed 
in wires when the electric force is trans* 
mitted through them, there are other cor- 
relative actions which are exhibited by the 
passage of the current, which seem to be 



external to the conducting wire, and to 
surround it like an atmosphere. These 
are termed the electro-magnetic effects, and 
are best developed when the conductor 
offers the least amount of resistance to the 
current. 

If a wire forming the connexion between 
the poles of a volteic battery be stretched 
or coiled under a sheet of paper, and some 
iron filings be then sprinkled upon the 
paper, they will be attracted by tne wire, 
and will arrange themselves on the paper 
synunetrioally with the position of the wire 
below, and, if minutely examined, will be 
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seen arranged in a series of short lines, 
whose direction is transverse to the axis of 
the wire. 

If, whilst a copper wire is transmitting 
an electrical current, a piece of iron wire bd 
laid across it at right angles to its axis, one 
end of the iron wire will be found to possess 
north, and the other south, magnetic polarity. 

Let, now, one end of the iron wire be de- 
pressed, so as to make it gradually assume 
first an oblique and then a vertical direction, 
still keeping it in contact with the copper 
wire, and at right angles to its axis. The 
end which is north will still remain north. 

Continue to pass the iron wire still in 
the same direction, that is, gradually bring- 
ing the lower end round the copper wire 
from the vertical to the horizontal direction, 
so that the wire at last stands horizontally 
across the conducting wire, but below it 
instead of above it. The north and south 
ends still remain the same, but it will be 
seen that they have now changed positions 
with regard to their first direction, for sup- 
posing the north to have been on the right 
when the iron wire was on the top of the 
conducting wire, by depressing that end 
and gradually passing it round under the 
conducting wire, it at last comes up again 
to the horizontal position, but is now on 
the left side. If, now, the piece of iron be 
moved still in the same direction, bringing 
it gradually up round the opposite side of 
the conductor and round over the top to 
the position from which it first started, the 
north and south ends will be found to have 
retained their polarity unchanged. This 
shows that the magnetism developed about 
a copper wire is transveraely to its axis and 
tangentally to its surface in one uniform 
direction in relation to the course of the 
current ; thus, if two iron wires be laid 
parallel to each other on opposite sides of 
the conducting wire, the proximate ends of 
the two wires will be possessed of different 
polarities. This transverse development of 



magnetism is most readily shown by placing 
a copper wire parallel to and over a mag- 
netic needle suspended on a pivot and at 
rest in the magnetic meridian . The moment 
a voltaic current is passed through the 
wire, the magnetic needle is diverted to 
the right or left, adcording to the direction 
of the voltaic current ; but in whatever 
direction it is deflected when the conduct- 
ing wire is above the needle, that direction 
is reversed when the conductor is placed 
below the needle, the current remaining the 
same. This is the principle of the galva- 
nometer, and the deflection of the needle 
towards the right-angle position is more or 
less, according to the strength of the voltaic 
current. 

Take an iron bar, and lay across it a 
portion of a conducting wire through which 
a current is passing; the iron bar will appear 
slightly magnetic . Let the conducting wire 
be made to pass once round the bar, and 
the magnetism would be greatly Increased. 
Pass the conducting wire now ten or a 
dozen times round the bar, examining the 
effect after each successive coil, and the 
magnetism will be seen to increase in pro- 
portion to the number of turns. The exact 
relation between the development of mag- 
netism in iron and the exciting electricity, 
whether by the number of coils Or increased 
electro-motive force, was determined by the 
author about twenty years since. 

When the magnetic intensity is low, itd 
development is in a higher ratio than the 
increments of exciting electric force. As 
the intensity increases, these ratios become 
equal ; but as the iron approaches what 
may be termed a condition of magnetic 
saturation, the ratio of magnetic increase 
is far below that of the exciting electricity. 
This is a fact necessary to be borne in 
mind in the construction of electro-mag- 
netic apparatus ; otherwise there will be an 
undue expenditure of electrical force. 
{To be continued.) 
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" Say what you have to say boldly j never mind 
what people say in answer to it ; never mind your 
misstatements being exposed, or your fallacies being 
unravelled* When your adversary has done, say it 
again yet more boldly than you did at first. This 
logic of reiteration, when practised vigorously, 



habituallyi and impudentlyf is almoat at irresistible 
as the logic of facts in the mouth of an emperor 
commanding half a million of bayonets." 

OuB sensitive Mends ia Cavendish 
Square acknowledge the truth of the fore- 
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going statement in the firmness and con^ 
stancy with which they practise the pre-* 
cepts it embodies. 

They tell us boldly, and reiterate the 
statement, that then* purpose is to advance 
the interests and uphold the dignity of 
the dental profession. But they elect as 
members, and arm with their diploma, 
advertising dentists, and encourage them 
to take part in the College meetings. 
They pretend to the confidence of the 
dental profession, and ignore the fact that 
their proceedings have been condemned 
in a protest signed by upwards of 200 
dentists of acknowledged position and un- 
questioned respectablity. They boast of 
a counter-protest, but suppress the unde- 
niable fact that their weakness obliged 
them to solicit the support of notorious 
advertisers, pupils, workmen, and, in one 
or more cases, even servants, in order to 
avoid numerical insignificance in their list. 
They boast of the signature of 3000 medi- 
cal men in support of the College of Den- 
tists ; but they neglect to state that they 
applied to upwards of 13,000, and that 
10,000 declined to have anything to do 
vrith them, or treated the application with 
silent contempt. They cite these sig- 
natures as though they had been fairly 
gained, and ignore the undoubted fact 
that they were solicited by means of a 
circular containing only exparte state- 
ments, the first paragraph even of which 
will not stand the test of inquiry. 

In the numerous reprints of this medi- 
cant circular, they state that the protest 
was signed by ninety-four dentists — a fact 
on a particular day (the first of its publi- 
cation), but for one day only, the number 
rapidly increasing to 218 (the number in 
the second publication) ; but the College 
of Dentists ignore the latter fiict, and 
sticking to their principles, publish ninety- 
four as the number,* while they state the 
number of their own adherents as upwards 
of 200 — ^the highest point the counter-pro- 
test reached. They state in their circular 
'Hhat the College of Surgeons having 
• < Tmu. CoL DentUts,' ipril to Dec, 1860. 



passed a resolution for granting certificates 
of Dentistry;" but they suppress the fact 
that the College of Surgeons is empowered 
by a charter to grant, after examination, 
diplomas in Dental Surgery, and that the 
charterreceived the sanction of the Medical 
Council, in which body all the chartered 
medical institutions are represented, and 
that the assent of the Council is equivalent 
to the assent of the whole profession. 

They accuse others of misrepresentation, i 
and in the very same paragraph carry 
out the principles so tersely put at the 
head of this article. They tell us " a pro- 
test has been signed by those dentists who 
have been appointed examiners by the 
College of Surgeons, and by certain other 
dentists ;'* but they know the protest was 
drawn by a committee over which Mr. 
Harrisonpresided, and that it was signed by 
the leading dentists of themetropolis before 
the examiners were appointed, and before 
it could by any possibility be known who 
would be elected as examiners. Hence 
the imputation that the protest was the 
work of the examiners squares with the 
principles adopted by our friends. 

The medical profession is told that the 
public will not distinguish between the 
qualification in Dental Surgery and the 
membership of the College of Surgeons— 
in other words, between the dental and 
general surgeon j and they ignore the 
established fact that a general surgeon, 
when he adopts the specialty of dentistry, 
is never confounded with, or practises as, a 
general surgeon. They express a strong 
interest in the weal of the general surgeon, 
and pay him the compliment of watching 
over his interests. They ask for his opi- 
nion and support, and endeavour to blind 
him by exparte statements, made without 
reference to the truth, coupled with an in- 
sinuation that his position is endangered.* 
Now, as regards these medical signatures, 
we know that many were given in total 
ignorance of the bearing of the question at 
issue, and under the impression (conveyed 
by the circular) that the leading dentists 
* Loc dt. 
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objected to the steps taken by the College 
of Surgeons. Consequently medical men 
gave their names in support of a cause 
which they were cajoled into supposing em- 
bodied the interest of dental practitioners. 

In plain &ct, the College of Dentists 
conceived that the medical profession 
might be treated as the public is dealt 
with by the advertising dentists, and the 
experiment appears to have succeeded in 
three cases out of thirteen. 

But it will be with the College as with 
its advertising members ; the trick may be 
played once, but it wiU not bear repetition. 
The game is exhausted and the manor 
cleared in a single shot. So much for the 
executive of the College ; now let us see 
what the individual members have to say. 
A member of the council, in a letter pub- 
lished in a Hampshire paper, tells the 
Southampton people that the College dis- 
countenances dental advertising ; that 
" if one case of disreputable advertising 
be brought under the notice of the coun- 
cil, I can promise the offender will be 
immediately removed from the list of 
members." We do not happen to know 
what value Mr. Bymer attaches to the 
term " disreputable ;" but that the use of 
professional advertisements is regarded in 
the professional world as anything but 
reputable, does not admit of dispute. 

That it is not a question of one, or two, 
or three advertisers, admits of demonstra- 
tion. It is difficult to suppose that Mr. 
Bymer is unacquainted with the fact that 
a greater number than three have been 
elected by the College of Dentists even 
at the last two meetings ; and that in re- 
viewing the lists published in the * Dental 
Review ' since June la«t, the advertising 
members may be counted not by units 
but by tens. What has become of the 
black-book, the book of dental advertise- 
ments collected some time back at consi- 
derable cost and labour ? And we would 
further ask, is not the College accepting 
names which were rejected w^hen " the in- 
stitution was in more responsible hands ? 
On the authority of Mr. Hockley, another 



member of the executive, Mr. Passenger 
states that the College of Surgeons admit 
without examination, in violation of their 
rules. This statement occurred in a dis- 
cussion on dental qualification, reported 
in the Hampshire Advertiser, February 
9th, 1861, and proves to be at total va- 
riance with the truth. 

Did our space allow, we might quote 
numerous similar instances of the want of 
agreement between statements and facts ; 
but surely we have adduced sufficient evi- 
dence to justify the opinion we have put 
forward respecting the proceedings of the 
College of Dentists. 

But, after all, the College of Dentists of 
England is a fine name, and it is a fine 
thing to be a member of its executive. 
To be called a secretary of the College of 
Dentists of England, a treasurer of the 
College of Dentists of England, or still 
more, a president of the College of Den- 
tists of England, is rather grand than 
otherwise. So long as people can be found 
sufficiently childish to furnish funds by 
the purchase of toy diplomas, the workers 
of this grand company will try to smother 
the voice of those who rejoice not in 
shams. But all this might be done with- 
out throwing such sickening showers of 
unctuous cant, about elevating the status 
of the dental profession, over their trans- 
actions. Why not admit that the whole 
thing is a farce, in which dentists play 
the principal .parts j that, for the time it 
lasts, the managers of the entertainment 
enjoy a conspicuous position ? Their 
names go out in the handbills, and for 
aught the world knows, they may be 
great people; and although the paper 
structure must, like a tower of carda, break 
down, still that their turn may have been 
served, and their appetite for acting 
satiated, before the final catastrophe. 

Men find amusement in strange prac- 
tices, and pride themselves in strange 
fancies. That a dozen or two of men should 
call themselves a College, and, without the 
slightest vestige of authority, offer for sale 
professional diplomas, is a strange and lu- 
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dicrous proceeding; but infiaitelj more 
strange and ludibroua is the spectacle of 
men with sterling money in their hands 
accepting, in its stead, the worthless paper. 
The idea suggests itself, that these poor 
fellows are oppressed by an irresistible 
craving for a diploma, and, fearing that a 
legitimate qualification is not within their 
reach, grasp at what in general appear- 
ance bears some resemblance to the coveted 
document. 

To attempt, in sober earnest, any 
refutation, or ofier any excuse for the 
lamentable iGu^t that the acts of the execu- 
tive of the College of Dentists are calcu- 
lated to place the advertising dentists on 
a level with those who pursue a more pro- 
fessional course, by the degradation of the 
latter, would be a mere act of madness ; 
the fact has become notorious. But they 
might, perhaps, inform us why they prefer 
the country to the town advertiser. It 
cannot be pretended that the man who 
advertises in the weekly paper of a country 
town is superior, in a professional point of 
view, to one who uses the Times to 
spread his fame. Is it that the College 
authorities fancy that coimtry advertise- 
ments, couched in peculiar English, are 
seen but by few, and that the authors may 



be elected without the majority of the 
members recognising the character of their 
professional associates P 

Surely the professional world never saw 
a more humiliating exhibition than that 
which is forced upon our notice by news- 
paper paragraphs, reports of meetings, 
letters, and the circular from the College 
of Dentists itself. 

. "We commenced this article with a quo- 
tation which gave, in a few words, the 
practice of the College of Dentists ; and 
we will conclude with an extract, which 
embodies the creed of the denizens of 
5, Cavendish Square. 

''Yes, argument is poor, weak stuff. 
It is all very well for lawyers, who are paid 
for it ; and for scholars, who have nothing 
better to do ; but for the practical mind 
there is nothing like good, bold, blustering 
assertion. Speak out bravely, and people 
will take for granted you mean what you 
say, and that you know all about it. 
Speak out yet more bravely, when your 
adversary has finished his argument. Don't 
degrade yourself to his level by answering 
his reasonings. Pass them by boldly, as 
'beneath contempt,' and people will take for 
granted that you donot answer them simply 
because they are not worth answering.'* 



Corrtspfftthntt 



[Wa do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed hf our Correspondents.] 



COREESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
MR. RTMBE AND THE EDITOR 
OF THE * BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DENTAL SCIENCE.' 
College of Djentittt of EngUnd, 
5, Cayendish Square, London, W., 

February 13th, 1861. 
Sib,— The leading article of the * British 
Journal of Dental Science,' for the past 
month, has been brought under the notice 
of the council of this College. As the 
general tenor of the article is of a nature 
calculated to throw discredit upon the 
College, by means of unfounded assertions 
with reference to the status of its mem- 



bers I am instructed to request that you 
will answer the following questions, vie.: 

1. Do vou mean to imply that the 
College or Dentists consists, with two or 
three exceptions, of blacksmiths, barbers, 

&C.P 

2. If so, who are the persons alluded 
to as being blacksmiths and the like P 

8. Upon what authority do you state 
that the members of the college generally 
consist of a few ci-devant workmen, un- 
worthy the name of professional men, and 
their pupils and assistants ? 

The council deem it their duty to 
demand that this letter be inserted in your 
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next impreBBion, together with replies to 
the questions it contains. 
I am, Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 
Samitel Lee Rtmbb, 
Han, ISee. 
To the Editor of the 

* British Journal of Dental Science.' 

Monday, February 25th, 1861. 

The editor of the * British Journal of 
Dental Science' presents his compliments 
to Mr. Rymer, and has to acknowledge the 
receipt of his letter of the 18th instant, 
which he begs to state (as will be shown 
by the accompanying copies of a corre- 
spondence* between the publisher and 
himself respecting it) reached him onlj on 
the i^moon of Friday, 22d instant. 

The editor refers Mr. Rymer to his 
leader o£ this month, published (in con- 
sequence of this accidental delay) before 
he had receiyed Mr. Bjmer's letter, as 
constituting an answer to the inquiries 
therein, and showing that those inquiries 
rest upon an entire misapprehension of 
the leader referred to. 

The editor concludes that it will not now 
be the wish of the council of the College of 
Dentists that Mr. Rymer's letter, and his 
answer, should appear in his Journal ; but, 
if such should be still the wish of the 
council of the College of Dentists, he can 
haye no objection to their insertion. 

To Samuel Lee Rymer, Bsq. 

* {Correspondence re/erred to,) 

February 22d, 1861. 

The editor of the ' British Journal of 
Dental Science' presents his compUmenta 
to Mr. Churchill, and begs to inform him 
that he has this daj received from his 
o£Glce, a letter from Mr. Samuel Lee By mer, 
addressed *' To the editor of the ' British 
Journal of Dental Science,' 11, New 
Burlington Street," bearing date Peb- 
ruary ISth. 

The editor would feel much obliged if 
Mr. Churchill would inform him how so 
great a delay haa occurred between the 
receipt of the letter at the office and its 
ts^uismission to the editor. 

The post-mark on the enyelope of Mr. 
Eymer's letter bears the date, jPebruarjr 
14th. 

11, New Burlington Street, London, W., 

25ih February, 1861. 
Dbab Sir, — I regret if at any time 
irregularity should occur in my publishing 
office. 



I haye made minute inquiries as to the 
delivery of the letter you refer to, and my 
young men cannot fix the particular date 
of its transmission to you. I fear, how- 
ever, that some neglect has occurred in ; 
this instance, and 1 have given instructions | 
as to the importance of early and exact 
attention to this du^. I trust no simi- 
lar cause of neglect will occur. i 
I am, 

Youre faithfully, 

JbllK CHUECniLL. 

To the Editor of the 

' Britiah Journal of Dental Science.' 

North £od, Croydon, S., 

27th February, 1861. 

Sin, — ^I beg to acknowledge the reeeipi 
of your note of the 25th instant, which I 
will lay before the council of the College 
of Dentists. 

I remain, Sir, 
Tours faithfully, 

Sahusl Lks Btmsk, 
Hem, See. CoUtg^ ^DetdtMie, 
The Editor of the 

* British Journal ^f Dental Science.' 

College of Dentista of England. 

5, Cavendish Sqnare, London, W., 
March 7th, 1861. 

iSiB, — Your note of the 25th ultimo 
has been laid before the council, and I am 
instructed to inform you that they cannot 
regard the article to which you refer as 
an answer to my letter. 

Under the circumstances, the council 
feel it their duty to request the insertion 
of the correspondence m the next number 
of your Journal. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Sahvsl Lee Etmbr, 
Hon, Sec. 
To the Editor of (he 

' British Journal of Dental Science.' 

11, New Burlington Street. 
The editor of the ' British Journal of 
Dental Science' begs to acknowledge the 
receipt of Mr. Bymer's note of the 17th 
instant, and will have much pleasure in 
publishing the correspondence, as re- 
quested. 
March Sih, 1861. 
To Samuel Lee Rymer, Esq.. 

[We have published the foregoiug cor- 
respondence, as our readers will perceive, 
at the request of the Council of the 
College of Dentists. What object these 
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gentlemen can have in wisbing it to be 
published, after our letter of tbe 25tb 
ultimo, we are at a loss to conceive ; but 
must remark upon it, that if anything 
were wanting to confirm our observation 
of the " ludicrous emotions " evinced by 



these gentlemen without cause, we think 
they have furnished it to us by this request. 
If, however, our opponents will not take a 
friendly hint, and cannot see when they are 
*^ running their heads into a furze-bush," 
they must take the consequences. — ^En.] 



Jiferarji %oi\m u)i $tUtims, 



JE9$mf9 and OhervaHom on Natural Sis- 




(Van Voorst.) — ' Athenseum,' March 9, 
1861. 

John Hunter is one of the few distin- 
l^uished men of this country whose name 
18 as familiar to tlie general public as to 
the members of the profession to which he 
belonged. Yet his reputation is some- 
what different in the two classes. With 
the public, he is known as a student of 
God's works and the founder of a great 
museum ; with the profession, he is re- 
garded as the type of thQ scientific and 
sttcoessfur surgeon. With either, the 
basis of his great reputation is ill under- 
stood. As the student has approached 
the life of John Hunter to examine the 
sottrees of his celebrity and of the influ- 
ence he has exercised on the thought and 
progress of his age, he has been met by 
difficulties, not o^y in the obscurity of 
some of his vnritings, but in the mysterious 
want of evidence to show that he under- 
stood the great lessons taught by his vast 
museum. As volume after volume of the 
catalogue was produced by the sreat ana- 
tomist who had been appointed the curator 
of his museum, increasing evidence was 
given that Hunter knew more than the 
world had yet given him credit for. As 
this evidence became more decisive, the 
memory of the man who, as friend and 
relative, had first purloined and misunder- 
stood, and then destroyed, the writings 
which John Hunter had left behind him, 
became more execrated. 

With the loss of these papers, all readers 
of the biographers of John Hunter have 
been more or less acquainted. It will, 
however, be a surprise and a delight to 
thousands to know that the present vo- 
lumes contain the bulk of those missing 



manuscripts. They appear Hke a true 
PhcBuix from their ashes, and though they 
may not increase the general reputation 
of John Hunter, they vnll, at least, form 
the justification of those who have seen 
in his museum the proofs of a higher and 
wider nhilosophy, and a larger knowledge 
of the laws of life than any of his hitherto 

Eublished writings afford. They are too 
ite to become the teacher and the guide 
of the student of biological science in 
the present day; but they affoird bright 
glimpses of the genius that directed and 
impelled the labours of Hunter, and are 
a precious contribution to the history of 
the workings of a great mind in its en- 
deayours t» unravel the intricacies of 
animal organization. 

But what are the drcumstances of this 
resurrection? How has the spirit been 
recovered from the material flames that 
set Sir Everard Home's chimney on fire 
in the month of July, 1828 ? In order to 
answer these questions, it will, perhaps, 
be best to refresh our memories with some 
of the facts of John Hunter's history, the 
correct dates for which are given in the 
Appendix to the present volumes. 

John Hunter was bom on tbe 14ith of 
February, 1728, at Long Calderwood, 
Kilbride, near Q-lasgow. He was the 
brother of the celebrated William Hunter, 
who was the early friend and companion 
of the still more celebrated William Cullen. 
Every one has heard the story of these 
two Willies, who agreed alternately to 
work at home and make money, where- 
with to enable the other to go and study 
at the University. In 1741, William 
Hunter, ha^dng graduated at Glasgow, 
came to London, and there commenced 
lecturing on anatomy. In the mean time 
John was apprenticed to a cabinet-maker. 
He appears to have worked dilicently at 
his business, and ^reat has been the regret 
of all his biographers that his time was 
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thus uselessly employed. In 1748, he 
came to London to assist his brother, and 
we ore told that he immediately distin- 
guished himself for the assiduity with 
which he studied anatomy, and the skill 
with which he conducted his dissections. 
Prom this the inference would appear to 
be, that the habits of ob8er^'ation, and the 
manual dexterity acquired during his em- 
ployment as a cabinet-maker, rather as- 
sisted than retarded the development of 
the great anatomist and museum founder. 
Hunter may not have read in after life so 
much as many men — ^but in an active life 
like his, in which the work of many lives 
was crowded into one, it is fair to infer 
that had he read more, he would have 
worked less, perhaps have thought less. 
At any rate, he was quite up to the con- 
ventionalities of his profession when he 
entered himself as a "gentleman com- 
moner" at St. Mary's, Oxford, in 1753. 
Whatever might have been his design in 
this prooeedmg, he soon abandoned all 
xiniversity courses of education, and in 
1756 obtained the appointment of house- 
surgeon at St. George's Hospital. Li 
subsequent years he lectured with his 
brother at the School of Anatemy, in 
Great Windmill Street, and in 1761 ac- 
companied the expedition to Belleisle, as 
surgeon in the army. He returned to 
London in 1768, resumed his anatomical 
studies, read papers at the Royal Society, 
and in 1767 was elected a Fellow of that 
body. In 1769, he was made surgeon to 
St. George's Hospital. In 1770, Dr. 
Jenner, the celebrated discoverer of vacci- 
nation, became his house pupil. In 1771, 
he married Miss Home ; and, in 1772, 
Mr. Home (afterwards Sir Everard), his 
evil genius, was his pupil. This explains 
the relationship by which Sir Everard be- 
came eventually his trustee, executor, suc- 
cessor, and betrajrer. In 1774, he gave 
his first course of lectures " On the Prin- 
ciples of Surgery." These he afterwards 
published. In 1776, he was appointed 
surgeon extraordinary to the King. In 
1783, he purchased the lease of the house, 
No. 29, Leicester Square, and the ground 
extending to and including a house in 
Castle Street, and began to build his 
museum on the intervening space. The 
museum was finished in 1787 — the pre- 
parations all arranged and visitors ad- 
mitted. In 1792 Mr. William Clift was 
articled as an apprentice to John 
Hunter, who died suddenly at St. George's 
Hospital in 1793. 



The last two facts are impor,tant in the 
elucidation of the history of these two 
volumes. Young Clift'had not been with 
Hunter more than twenty months before 
he died. On this occurrence, Clift was 
left in sole charge of the specimens and 
papers of Hunter till they were sold to 
the public in accordance with Hunter's 
will. This document, which was made, 
according to Mr. Clift, only six months 
before his death, expresses that " all his 
collections of natural history, and the 
cases and other things belonging thereto, 
or used therewith, be oiFered for sale in 
one entire lot to the Government of Great 
Britain, at such prices as may be con- 
sidered as reasonable to both parties." 
No bargain was made between John 
Hunter's executors, Dr. Baillie and Sir 
Everard Home, till the year 1800, when 
the collection was bought by the nation 
for £15,000, and presented to the Koyal 
College of Surgeons. The college, how- 
ever, seemed somewhat embarrassed with 
its precious gift, and left its arrangement 
and superintendence chiefly to Sir Everard 
Home. Up to the year 1814, Home dis- 
tinguished himself by the delivering of 
several courses of lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy, which were published in six 
volumes quarto. Erom this time up to 
1823, no inquiries seem to have been made 
for any manuscripts that had been left by 
John Hunter, in order to label and arrange 
the objects in his museum. In fact, it 
appears that had it not been for the afiec- 
tionate reverence which young Clift had 
acquired for the labours and memory of 
his great master, this grand museum would 
have become a wreck. All honour to the 
man who, with powers and abilities that 
might have won for him reputation and 
fortune in his profession, chose rather to 
devote his days to the humbler, but, in his 
eyes, infinitely nobler task, of preserving 
this great history of natural lacts from 
destruction. In 1825, he was somewhat 
relieved of his anxieties when the eccentric 
genius of Abemethy insisted on the ap- 
pointment of the present superintendent 
of the Natural ffistory Collection in the 
British Museum, as curator of the Hun- 
terian Museum. Mr. Owen entered on 
his labours, but without the written de- 
scriptions of Hunter to guide him in the 
arrangement of his collection. Home 
had, in fact, burned all Hunter's manu- 
scripts. " In July, 1823," says Professor 
Owen, "Mr. Clift first received infor- 
mation of the destruction of the Hun- 
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teriau manuscriptB. He was returning 
with Sir Everard Home from a meeting of 
the Medico-Botanical Cluh, which had 
been held at Kew. Sir Everard," Mr. 
Clift states, " began by telling me that an 
accident had very nearly occurred at his 
house ; that it had been nearly on fire ; 
that the engines came and the firemen in- 
sisted upon taking possession of his 
house. They saw the flames coming out 
of his chimney. He did not wish to admit 
them, but they insisted upon being ad- 
mitted. I asked him how it happened ; 
and then he told me it was in burning 
those manuscripts of Mr. Hunter." Mr. 
Clifb thought it his duty to report this fact 
to the Board of the College of Surgeons, 
who sought from Sir Everard Home an 
explanation of the circumstance. They 
received an answer from him to the effect, 
that " Mr. Hunter desired that after his 
death his manuscripts should not be in- 
trusted to anybody, but were to be de- 
stroyed, being in too imperfect a state for 
the public eye." No proof of any kind 
was afforded that such a thought had en- 
tered the mind of John Hunter ; and it 
is to be feared that Home, after having 
plundered John Hunter's manuscripts for 
the purpose of obtaining materials for his 
own papers and lectures, determined on 
destroying them, lest they should afford 
proofs of his guilt. But the same reve- 
rential feeling which had guided the care- 
fiil hand which kept the specimens in 
such admirable order from 1793 to 1825 
had dictated a study of these manuscripts 
of so careful a kind that above half of them 
have been rescued from destruction. In 
his examination before the parliamentary 
committee on medical education, in 1834, 
Mr. Clift states, that having had access to 
the Hunteriau manuscripts from 1798 to 
1799, he availed himself of the opportunity 
of reading them and cop3ring them. The 
papers now published are those copied 
manuscripts. Professor Owen, during the 
time he was preparing the Catalogue of 
the Museum, received from Mr. Clift, from 
time to time, copies of those papers, which 
he incorporated in the catalogue. It was 
not, however, till a short time before Mr. 
Cliffs decease that he received the whole 
of these manuscripts, which he has ar- 
ranged and published in their present 
form. 

Professor Owen has not ventured on 
any commentaries of his own in the large 
field of comparative anatomy, physiology, 



which these papers range 
over. He has^deemed " that the require- 
ments of science would be best met by 
presenting these writings, ^ pure and sim- 
ple,' as Hunter left them." There is one 
apparent exceptioii, and this, perhaps, a 
necessary one. Amongst Hunter's papers 
that were not destroyed b^ Sir Everard 
Home, or copied by Mr. Clift, was one on 
the subject of geology, with the title " On 
Extraneous Fossils." This paper, perhaps 
one of the most remarkable, in many re- 
spects, left by Hunter, was found amongst 
Sir Everard Home's effects, and presented 
by his son, Capt. SirB. Home, B.!N., to the 
College of Surgeons, who not only made 
no use of it, but most ungraciously re- 
fused their permission to Professor Owen 
to publish it in these volumes with the 
rest of Mr. Hunter's unpublished manu- 
scripts. Under these circumstances, Pro- 
fessor Owen has here published two of 
his own lectures, delivered in the theatre 
of the Boyal College of Surgeons in 
England, in 1855. Those acquainted with 
Hunter's obscure and abstract style will 
not regret that the absence of this paper 
from the present collection has led to the 
introduction of these masterly criticisms 
on the genius and philosophical specu- 
lations of Hunter on the subjects of 
geology and palaeontology. But the im- 
portance and interest of this paper is teo 
great for its history to be passed over in 
silence. How was it such a paper had not 
been published before P Here is Professor 
Owen's account of it : 



" Part of this memoir Mr. Clift wrote out under 
the dictation of Hnnter, chiefly from separate sheets 
or slips of paper, on which Hunter had douhtless, 
from time to time, noted down the observations he 
had made, and the ideas as they arose in his mind 
out of those observations. This constructive intel- 
lectual work was performed in the evening. Hunter 
having previously taken his usual hour's sleep after 
dinner — a sacred hour, in which he was only to he 
disturbed in matters of the utmost emergency. 
Thus refreshed, the philosopher returned to his 
study, and passed the hours from eight o'clock to 
midnight in the business of writing or dictation. 
The penning of the paper * On Extraneous Fossils 
and their Relations,' was one of the first of Mr. 
Clift's evening labours after he joined Mr. Hunter's 
household. This manuscript completed, Hunter 
took it, corrected it ; and as Mn Clift believed, 
communicated it to tlie Royal Society. What fol- 
lowed thereupon, Mr. Clift subsequently heard from 
Sir Everard Home. The attention of the secre- 
taries or council of the Royal Society had been 
called, by some of the Fellows, to the expressions in 
the first paper on the * thousands of years ' required 
for such and such geological phenomena ; and, in 
the second memoir, the secretaries found that a 
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chronology of the earth, widely different from the 
usually accepted one, was more directly and em- 
phatically affirmed hy the author, as essential to the 
rational comprehension of the phenomena he treated 
of, while, at the same time, the adequacy of the 
chief or sole geological dynamic, at that time re- 
cognised, y'lz, the Mosaic f>eluge, to account for 
the presence of marine fossils on land was called 
in question. Considerations for the repute and in- 
terests of the author himself may have swayed Ms 
advisers in the recommendation to him to submit 
the MS. to a geological friend, before finally send- 
ing it in for formal acceptance and perusal before 
the society. Major Rennell, author of some papers 
in the * Philosophical Transactions' on * Tides and 
Currents,' and other geographical subjects, under- 
took the delicate task of submitting to Hunter the 
misgivings of the authorities mainly responsible for 
the publications of the Royal Society. He did it 
in these words : — ' This leads me to remark that, 
in page 3, you have used the term ** many thousand 
centuries," which brings us almost to the yoyuet 
of the Hindoos. Now, although I have no quarrel 
with any opinions relating to the antiquity of the 
globe, yet there are a description of persons very 
numerous and very respecUble in every point but 
their pardonable superstitions, who will dislike any 
mention of a specific period that ascends beyond 
6000 years ; I would, therefore, with submission, 
qualify the expression by many thousand yeara^ in- 
stead of eeniuriei,' Hunter would not modify his 
statements, and he withdrew the paper. If this be 
the correct history of what took place in reference 
to probably the last, and certainly most interesting 
of Huntei's writings — and I give it literally as I 
received it, and as I know Mr. Clift implicitly be- 
lieved it— what a striking illustration it affords of 
the immense progress in geological science which 
has been achieved between the date of Hunter's 
demise (1793) and the publication of Buckland's 
<Bridgewater Treatise,' 1836! What a cheering 
evidence it affords of the inflaence of natural truth 
on the receptive mental faculties of mankind ; and 
how remarkably it exempli6es the degree in which 
John Hunter had surpassed, not merely his own 
age, but the elite of it, viz. certain of his scientific 
contemporaries and fellow-labourers in the society 
expressly founded for the promotion of Natural 
Knowledge !" 

In his third lecture on this wonderful 
paper. Professor Owen dwells on the spe- 
cial views held by Hunter, and shows how 
far ahead he was of all his contemporaries, 
not onlj in his anatomical knowledge of 
fossils, but in his general views of the 
structure and the formation of the earth. 
At a time when the most advanced geolo- 
gists were contending for great cataclysmic 
changes, in order to explain the pheno- 
mena of stratification, or referring all to 
the Noachian deluge, Hunter was main- 
taining the permanency of the laws of 
nature, and the necessity of explaining all 
phenomena by the action of causes at pre- 
sent in existence. Although not a tra- 
veller, we have evidence in this paper of 
how Hunter availed himself of his hmited 
opportunities for observation. It ap 



pears that during his short sojourn with 
the army at Belleisle, he not only laid the 
foundation of his g^reat work * On Inflam- 
mation and Gunshot Wounds,' but that 
he made observations on the geological 
structure of the district, and has adduced 
many of the facts he had thus observed in 
support of his geological views. Prom 
this and his other papers we may gather 
that Hunter fully recognised the import- 
ance of studying fossil remains, not only 
as they threw light on the history of the 
surface of the ea^h, but as they explained 
the structure and relations of existing 
animals. Such was his object in collecting 
fossil remains, and an explanation of the 
reason of their presence side by side with 
the recent animals in his museum. 

But we now come to speak more par- 
ticularly of the papers which have for the 
first time in these volumes seen the light. 
They do not bear the character of a con- 
secutively written work, but are probably 
a collection of materials which, had the 
life of Hunter been spared, he had intended 
to embody in a great work on natural 
history and physiology. In this case the 
museum would have been an illustration 
to the work, and the name of Hunter would 
have been probably better known by his 
book than his museum. As to the form 
these dociunents would have assumed in 
Hunter's own hand, it is imiptissible to 
say ; but no one can deny the judgment 
with which they have been arranged by his 
editor. In the first place, we have a series 
of papers arranged as an " Introduction to 
Natural History," including the con- 
sideration of such questions as the Origin 
of Species. And here many a student will 
stop to inquire what the great anatomist's 
opinion was on this subject. For the 
benefit of such, we give the following 
short extract : 

" To attempt to trace any natural production to 
its origin, or its first production, is ridiculous ; fur 
it goes back to that period, if ever such existed, of 
which we can form no idea, viz., tlie beginning of 
time. But, I think, we have reason to suppose 
there was a period in time in which every species 
of natural production was the same; there then 
being no variety in any species ; but the variations 
taking place on the surfkce of the earth, such as the 
earth and water changing situations, which is ob- 
vious ; as also the change in the poles or ecliptic, 
which I think is also obvious. The varieties (so 
produced) are but few, and are still existing in what 
may be called the •Natural' AnimaL Alto civi 
lization has made varieties in many species, and 
without number, which are the * Domesticated.' " 

We are afraid that neither party in the 
present controversy will gain much sup- 
port here ; but the opening passage is 
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striking, as the conviction of one who was 
untiring in his investigations to unravel 
the secrets of existence. 

In this introduction we see the philo- 
sophical character of Hunter's mind ; we 
see, above all, his freedom from the one- 
sidedness which has been the bane of* the 
schools of 8ure;ery which have been proud 
to call themselves his disciples. Prom his 
observations on matter and its chemical 
properties, and the influence these exer- 
cised on life, we see that he was prepared 
to carry into his physiology an amount of 
causation from those agentis which his im- 
mediate followers, who cited him as theit 
master in the doctrine of the exclusive 
agency of a vital principle, would scarcely 
have allowed. 

We are struck, too, in these volumes 
with the importance Hunter attached to 
the study oi vegetable physiology. In his 
day he saw the fallacy of the botanist who 
redded the plant as a kind of fallen 
anunal, and attributed to it all sorts of 
imperfect animal functions. He saw in 
the plant a simpler organism than the 
animal, and studied its functions with a 
view to throw light on the more compli- 
cated structure of the higher being. 
Many of the experiments recorded under 
the head of Observations on Phytology," 
we do not. remember to have seen before, 
and afford matter for interesting thought 
on the functions of plants. 

Passing from general principles to de- 
tails, we arrive at a " Classification of 
Animals," and here we have the various 
forms of animals, grouped according to 
the characters of their various organs. 
This division is followed by a series of in- 
teresting notes on the natural history of 
man and the lower animals. Manv of 
these observations are new, and will be 
found of interest to the student of sys- 
tematic natural history. 

This section is followed by a series of 
"Observations on Physiology." These will 
be read with more interest as a record of 
Hunter's opinions than for any additional 
matter they can supply now to the great 
science of animal physu ' 



No phy- 
siologist, however, will fail to read them 
with interest, both as indicating the pro- 
gress of his science and revealing the 
efforts of a great mind to discover the laws 
of life. The papers here are not confined 
to the functions of organic Hfe, but em- 
brace a number of observations, more or 
less interesting, on psychological phe- 



nomena. These are isolated observations, 
arranged under various heads, and pro- 
bably intended as a body of facts on which 
to raise the superstructure of a physiology 
of the human mind. 

The subject of development was not one 
likely to escape Hunter's attention ; and 
every one acquainted with the preparations 
in his museum ^411 know how fully this 
subject is illustrated. Some of the papers 
printed in these volumes have already 
appeared in the catalogue ; but there is a 
great number of papers here on monsters, 
and the laws of their development, which 
will not fail to interest the teratologist, 
and to supply him with new facts for 
confirming the permanence of the laws 
according to which monstrosities are pro- 
duced. 

The contents of the second volume of 
these papers is principally devoted to dis- 
sections of the higher animals. Many of 
these animals are still to be found in the 
museum, and these notes will remain as a 
permanent record of important facts, and 
a memorial of the immense industry of 
their writer. In perusing these papers 
one is forcibly reminded of the enormous 
labour which such work has entailed ; and 
when it is recollected that all this was done 
as a naturalist and a physiologist, by a 
man who had the greatest reputation and 
the largest practice of his day as a sur- 
geon, who lectured daily on surgery for 
many years, and published many surgical 
works ; we feel not only impressed with 
the prodigious activity of his mind, but 
with the herculean frame he must have 
possessed to have got through the mere 
physical drudgeiy of his work. He suf- 
lered, however, from his work, and, like 
the over-wrought race-horse, cUed in the 
heat of his race. What more John Hunter 
would have achieved had he lived, it is 
impossible to say ; but we feel from the 
character of these fragments that, had he 
been spared, he^ would have placed him- 
self before the world, much more decidedly 
than he has. done, as a philosophic natu- 
ralist. He would huve oeen much more 
clearly apprehended as the profound stu- 
dent of the laws of life; and his 
reputation would have struck men, not as 
the great surgeon, or the great anatomist, 
but as the greatest exponent of the laws 
which regulate the succession and exist- 
ence of organic beings, that the world has 
yet seen. 
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THE ODONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The Moxthlt IVlEETr^a of the Mem- 
bers of this Society took place at their 
Rooms, 32, Soho Square, on Monday 
evening, March 4th, 1861. 

William Minshttll Bioa, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read and approved, 

Mr. Drew said, — Mr. President, I 
think it of some importance to the mem- 
bers of the Society generally, to have a 
point settled with regard to the treatment 
of vulcanite as applied to the gums. I 
have two cases of my own, in my hand, 
which illustrate the fallacy of using the 
gum-colour rubber, so far as we know 
at present. In these cases the gum-colour 
has fluxed through the vulcanite, and the 
pins have yielded. I think where patients 
go abroad, or where they cannot get their 
pieces repaired, it is important to us that 
we should avoid the use of it until we 
know more of its nature. There are other 
objections to it; one, is its liability to 
blacken under peculiar circumstances. 
That may not be of great importance, 

Perhaps, but I think it is still an objection, 
thinks on looking at the incisors, you will 
very soon perceive the pins have not been 
weakened, yet upon a little pressure being 
applied the teetn move at the front, and 
cause a roughness inside, and we all know 
what the effect of the rough edges is to the 
patient. I think we ought not to use it. If 
you will allow me I will pass them round. 

The following gentlemen having been 
balloted for, were then announced as 
elected members : — Messrs. Cassons, of 
York, and Edwin Preeman, of Old Bur- 
lington Street. 

Slessrs. Charles Edward Stewart, 59, 
Bold Street, Liverpool, and Henry Howard 
Hayward, 5G, Queen Ann Street, were an- 
nounced as candidates for election as 
members of the Society. 

Mr. Bridgman, of Norwich, then read 
the following paper on 

Caries and its Treatment, 
There are few points connected with 
the practice of dental surgery which have 



given rise to so much conflicting [opinion 
as the cause of decay. 

Its precise nature and origin have long 
been a disputed question. It has been 
regarded, by one section of the profession, 
not as disease, but as being entirely due to 
the effects of external chemical action — 
that is, produced by the solvent power 
and corroding effects of some acid, gene- 
rated in decaying food, lodged between and 
around the necks of the teeth, and finding 
access to the dentine, through natural or 
artificial openings in the enamel. 

Another section, viewing the teeth as 
organic bodies, having a strong analogy to 
ordinary bone, consider decay as a disease, 
resulting from morbid action upon a vi- 
talised organization. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that 
these hypotheses, neither separately nor 
combined, are sufficient to account for decay 
in all its various phases; and that some 
further explanation is needed to satisfy the 
main bulk of the profession. 

When these views were first promul- 
gated, BO little, comparatively, was known 
of the minute anatomy of the organs, and 
histological science all but unknown, that 
whatever opinions were held on the subject 
could only be little more than mere con- 
jecture. 

Our knowledge of the true structure of the 
teeth dates back but a very few years. The 
rc-discovery of the dentinal tubes by Pro- 
fessor Retzius, of Stockholm, within the 
last thirty years, may be said to have been 
the commencement of a new era in the 
study of dent-al physiology. I say the re- 
discovery of the dentinal tubes, because, 
from a paper in the * Philosophical Trans- 
actions ' for 1678, it would seem that these 
were first observed by the celebrated Leu- 
wcnhoeck ; but as the lenses employed were 
simply minute globules, melted from the 
end of a fine glass thread, and far more 
difficult to use than to make, there would 
be but few observers, and consequently, 
the discovery appears very soon to have 
been lost sight of. On the introduction o& 
the instrument in a more improved form, 
we had the announcement of the above re- 
discovery as one of its earliest results. Tlio 
extraordinary degree of perfection to which 
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the achromatic microscope has now been 
brought not only enables us to verify this 
discovery, but also even to determine the 
construction of the tubes and the materials 
which bind them together. In addition to 
this, it has fallen to the lot of one of the 
founders of this Society to be the first to 
announce the nature of the contents of 
these tubes, and to point out their evident 
connexion with the central pulp, thus 
tending, in some mea.sure, to confirm the 
opinions of those of- our predecessora, who, 
although unable to establish the fact of 
vwcularity, as commonly understood, were 
evidently convinced of an arrangement 
existing which so nearly resembled that of 
other bones as to merit the same title. 

If we turn to the writings of Hunter, 
we shall find this great physiologist, al- 
though compelled by the result of his 
experiments with madder, to admit ". tooth- 
bone" to be unlike ordinary bone, was 
yet unwilling to give up the idea of the 
teeth being vascular, and concludes by eb- 
serving " that they hate most certainly a 
living principle^ hy which means they make 
part of the hody^ and are capable of uniting 
toith any part of a living body,** 

Five and twenty years later, we find his 
successor. Fox, ignoring the result of these 
experiments, and boldly maintaining that, 
from their vascularity, the teeth were 
similar to bone, and differed only in being 
denser and having their exposed surface 
covered with enamel. 

Dr. Blake, too, in 1801, in stating his 
opinion, says that vessels, both "circula- 
tory " and others, are present in the tooth, 
and that minute vessels pass into the ivory. 
That the teeth are both osseous and vas- 
cular is also asserted by Professor Bell, 
and who further states that there is a vas- 
cular communication maintained between 
the pulp and the ivory. Thus, from the 
time of Ambrose Pare, in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, to that of the author 
last named, wo have a period of near 300 
years in which this belief, with but few 
exceptions, will be found to have been the 
prevailing one. And, believing the teeth to 
bear so close a resemblance to ordinary 
bone, it is but natural that the diseases of 
the one should be considered analogous to 
those of the other, and that, as true bones 
are subject to inflammation, the bone of 
the teeth should be so likewise, and there- 
fore that gangrene, or mortification, or 
suppuration, should be the result. 

When, however, it came to be noticed 
that the tubes of the dentine were too 



small to admit the passage of the red c(Mr- . 
puscles of the blood, and consequently 
believed that there could be no true in- 
flammation, according to the true accepta- 
tion of the term, which implies heat, red- 
ness, and swelling, its probability, or even 
its possibility, began to be doubted, and 
other suggestions were then made as to 
the probable origin of decay. The con- 
stant presence of acidity in softened den- 
tine, together with the disappearance of 
its earthy constituents, must necessarily 
lead to the detection of the acid being the 
cause of decalcification. And that it 
might arise from decaying food would also 
present itself as the most feasible solution 
of its source, but it has never yet been 
shown how it would be accomplished. On 
a superficial view, it may seem extremely 
plausible; but on a closer investigation, 
it will be found to be quite as untenable 
as its predecessor. But as we have to 
consider the several components of the 
teeth in their elementary form, it will be 
needful to see in what their peculiarities 
consist, and how far each one can lay claim 
to the possession of vitality. 

We must first, however, ascertain the 
conditions and appearances which are sup- 
posed to indicate the possession of vitality, 
and then see what are the laws and attri- 
butes of vitality itself. 

If, on paying a visit to the seashore, we 
pick up a pebble and examine it closely, 
both inside and out, although wo might 
find it to contain traces of once living 
forms imbedded in its substance, we should 
soon come to the conclusion that the stone 
itself had never been possessed of vitality. 
If, on the other hand, we were to direct 
our attention in a similar manner to a piece 
of water-worn sheU, we might possibly be 
at a loss to form an opinion ; but if, in- 
stead, we light upon a piece of Fucu^ vesi* 
culosus or any of the larger seaweeds, we 
should unhesitatingly pronounce for orga- 
nization and a living existence. If we 
inquire the reason, we find it at once in its 
structural arrangement — in the apparent 
presence or absence in its interior of cell- 
formation — that is, of cells or their de- 
rivatives. 

This cell-structure, whether it exist in 
the plant or the animal, is looked upon as 
the basis of o]*ganization, and any form 
having it is known to possess organization. 
This in the seaweed is unmistakeable, in the 
shell obscure, and requiring peculiar mani- 
pulation to make apparent, and even so it is 
rendered doubtful whether such appearances 
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are not .due to some other source. We 
have been accustomed to consider the soHd 
constituents of shell and bone as consisting 
of tbese cells calcified, that is, formed first 
in the ordinary way, and then subsequently 
rendered solid by being filled up with their 
earthy contents, so as to form a dense and 
compact mass. This suf)[x>sitton is now likely 
to be set aside through the beautiful experi- 
ments of Mr. Bainey. In his work on 
'The Mode of Formation of Shells of 
Animals and of Bones, &c.,' the writer 
observes, " that by a proper employment of 
chemical and mechanical means, and by an 
exact adjustment of the condition under 
which they act, calcareous bodies, identical 
in structure and similar in composition to 
the elementary forms of the structures 
above mentioned, can be ai-tificially pro- 
duced," and '' that wherever natural pro- 
ducts are found identical in structure with 
the artificial ones, the existence of phyincal 
and chemical conditions, similar to those 
associated in the artificial process, can be 
demonstrated." 

To produce these calcareous globules, or 
artificial calculi, some mucilage of gum 
arable, containing a solution of carbonate 
of potash, and another portion of simple 
mucilage in water, are placed one above 
the other in a small phial, so that the 
lighter one may float above the denser, 
and the two becoming mixed gradually, 
give rise to a slow decomposition, which 
results in the formation of the bodies in 
question where the two fluids meet. 

**From this process there results the 
simple, though very important, fiict, that 
when the carbonate of lime thus formed 
is in a viscid material, its form, in the 
place of being crystalline, as when pro- 
duced in the same manner in pure or 
common water, is globular, and possesses 
in a remarkable manner the property of 
coalescing with contiguous particles of the 
same com|)ound, as well as of intimately 
blending with such substances as, in its 
molecular state, it may happen to be brought 
into contact with." But, says the same 
author, "the animal basis lefb afler the 
decalcification of bones and shells has ge- 
nerally been regarded as a proof of their vital 
origin ;" therefore it is contended *' that, 
as exactly the same effect is produced by 
a like treatment of artificial calculi formed 
in a solution of albumen in the place of 
gum, this can no longer be considered 
as an infallible test of an organic for- 
mation." 
Hence, by the advocates of the external 



chemical action theory and non-vitality of 
the dentine, this theory will be taken as 
conclusive evidence in favour of their own 
views; but a cloKcr consideration of the 
subject will show that it does not alter the 
position in that respect in the slightest 
degree, for whether we grant the solid 
material of the bone to be formed by mole- 
cular coalescence, as propounded by Mr. 
Bainey, and thus owe its origin wholly to 
physical action, or whether we abide by the 
cell-development theory, and attribute its 
solidity to the transformation of cell- j 
contents, the main features of the ease 
remain identically the same. 

We have a definite amount of an organic 
body intermixed with an i^torganic and 
cr^'stalline substance of a peculiar cha- 
racter, for the specific purpose of rendering 
it hard enough to withstand the mechanical 
action of mastication. Now, whether we 
consider the crystalline element as filling a 
previously prepared envelope, or whether 
we admit the membrane and the crystab 
to be formed simultaneously, it is perfectly 
immaterial, as regards the possession of 
vitality by the substances in question, for 
no difference in arrangement, or in external 
appearance can in any way interfere with 
its still remaining an organic, or, in other 
words, a vital, body. 

In the error of confounding f>»^A^»^with 
vital activity or vital action, all the mys- 
tery and confusion regarding the vitality 
of dentine would seem to have had its 
origin, and titan which nothing can <i>e 
more separate and decided. 

" If we take a portion of albumen from 
the egg,'* says the author of" Physiological 
Kiddles," in the ' Oornhill Magazine,' " it is 
a vital substance. It possesses life. Yet it 
possesses no power of performing actions. 
It has no defined shape, and has not even 
any kind of structure ; nevertheless, it is 
living, and that which constitutes it living 
is the mode in which its elements are com- 
bined. It consists mainly of three gases 
(hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen), ana one 
sohd (carbon), with small quantities of 
other bodies, of which the chief are sul- 
phur, phosphorus, and lime. But these 
elements are not arranged according to their 
ordinary afiUnities. Exposed to the air, 
albumen decays, the carbon unites with 
oxygen to form carbonic acid, the hydrogen 
unites with oxygen and forms water, and 
with nitrogen to form ammonia. Similarly, 
the sulphur and phosphorus select some 
other ingredients of the albumen, or of the 
atmosphere, to unite with them into simple 
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oompoands. In time the process is com- 
plete, and from being an organic substance 
the albumen has wholly passed into a 
Tarietj of inorganic substances. In doing 
so it has given out a certain amount of 
force, chiefly in the form of heat ; and this 
force, if the albumen had formed part of a 
muscle or a nerve, would have been ope- 
rative in the function of the same. Now, 
it is on account of this force which is in 
the albumen, and is not in the inorganic 
substances which are formed by its decay, 
that it is called organic'^ Now, '^this 
fdbumen," says Dr. Carpenter, in his 
* Animal Physiology,* " is the very basis of 
all animal structures, and the great source 
from which they are formed and nourished, 
and appears io perform in the animal 
I economy a part precisely corresponding to 
I that of gum in the vegetable." But it 
may exist in two states, the soluble and 
I the insoluble. In the egg and in blood it 
I is associated with one and a half per cent. 
I of soda^ and it is the presence of a small 
quantity of alkali which is supposed to 
render it soluble ; for on the abstraction of 
this» or on neutralizing it with an acid, 
the albumen is precipitated in its insoluble 
form. Hence it is easy to foresee how, at 
the point where chemical decomposition 
may be g^ing on in its solution, and neu- 
trtd crysials forming as one of its results, 
this albimen, precipitated in its insoluble 
form, may become entangled in their forma- 
tion, and so constitute what is termed the 
'* huement metnbrane * * of the substance. - 
The first change which can be traced in 
albumen is in its assuming a tendency to 
spontaneout coagulation when withdrawn 
from the living body, and in the traces of 
organization which are presented in the 
coagulum or dot. 

The part separated is fibrin^ from its 
assuming the appearance of fibres, '* But,*' 
says Dr. Carpenter, *' it appears that fibrin 
may be consolidated, not merely into fibres, 
but also into very thin layers of membrane, 
in which no traces of strueture can be per- 
ceived. Such a membrane is found covering 
every free surface of the body, both ex- 
ternal and internal. It form9 the outer 
layer of the true ehin^lying between it and 
the Bearfekiny " It may be obtained, too, 
from any shell, by dissolving away the 
mineral portion with an acid. Such a com- 
bination of membrane and mineral matter 
forms the whole thickness of many shells, 
and the inner layer of all." " This mem- 
brane is termed the batement or primary 
membrane, and, like the elementary mem- 



biime in plants, it is remarkable for the 
readiness with which it is permeated by 
fluid, though no visible pores can be seen 

in it.'; 

This same membrane, which so forms 
the whole thickness of many shells, also 
forms the basis of dentine. Human den- 
tine contains about from twenty to twenty- 
eight parts in every hundred of- it, and the 
enamel about three parts in a hundred. 
Specimens from each, that is, from den- 
tine, bone, and shell, are placed side by side 
on one of the cards before you. Now, as 
all simple membranes and fibrous tissues 
are concerned in actions purely mechanical, 
and are amongst the lowest forms of animal 
tissue, this membrane, having no specinl 
vital action, being merely a mechanical 
agent in the fabric of the tooth, can be 
regarded asjvital only in virtue of its being 
an organic or vital substance* 

Hitherto we have confined our remarks 
to the dentine exclusively as an organic 
body. We have now to consider it m its 
relation to the tooth as a vitidised or- 
ganization. 

That the pulp of a tooth is a living 
body, capable of performing vital actions, 
is a fact not to be disputed ; and that it 
must also have been placed there for some 
special advantage to the tooth, during its 
active existence, will scaiH)ely admit of a 
doubt. Yet, when it has been lost, a tooth 
which has had its place supplied by a suc- 
cessful stopping is calculated to continue 
quite as long in this state as with the pulp 
remaining. Therefore the pulp cannot be 
said to be essential to the tooth s existence, 
nor can it be said that a tooth will be more 
effective vnlh than withmt it, for if solid, 
it would be equally useful so far as the 
mere mechanical action is concerned. 
Hence, were the teeth intended to be 
mere mechanical agents in the mouth, like 
the pflrtides of diamond in the stone- 
cutter's wheel, there would have been no 
need for this beautiful fabric of living 
structure in their interior; therefore it 
must have some other function than that 
of nutriment to the dentine ; and what so 
likely as that of endowing the part with sen- 
sation ? Are not weconscious of the slightest 
touch upon these organs? And whence, 
then, this delicacy of perception but through 
the fine branches of the nerve ramifying in 
their interior? Seeing that it is not 
needed for the tooth's existence, nor capable 
of casting off any portion of its dead or 
dving exterior shell, it is but a just con- 
clusion that its main purport should be for 
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providing a certain amount of feeling in 
the crowns of the teeth. 

It is said that the teeth are ^'dermal 
appendages,^^ They are more than this. 
They are a portion of the cutaneous system 
itself. In the skin we have, first, the 
epidermis or cuticle, immediately heneath 
this a layer of basement xi^embrane, and 
below that the cutis vera, or true skiu. 
This is composed mainly of white fibrous 
tissue, interspersed largely with blood- 
vessels and nerves. Its surface is elevated 
in many parts int<y papillie and ridges. 
These papillas are specially organized for 
delicacy of feeling, and abound most in 
those parts in which the greatest acuteness 
of sensation resides. 

In the human tooth we have precisely 
the same arrangement of parts, though 
considerably modified to suit the altered 
requirements. The pulp represents the 
cutis vera or sensitive skin, and has its full 
share of nerves and blood-vessels. - The 
dentinal fibrils of Tomes form an equiva- 
lept for the papilla of the cutis. The 
basement membrane, which in the skin 
is aided by the mucous layer of the epi- 
dermis, in forming a layer of sufficient 
thickness to shield their delicate extremi- 
ties and support them against the effects 
of too much pressure, in the tooth forms 
the whole, or nearly so, of this protecting 
shield. It is further aided in this respect 
by the additional hardness gained from its 
intermixture with an earthy basis. In the 
skin we have the outermost layer of all 
forming a tough and elastic substance, 
capable of yielding to every movement of 
the subjacent muscles and joints, and 
"appears," says Dr. Carpenter, '/solely 
destined for the protection of the true skin 
from mechanical injury and the pain occa- 
sioned by the slightest abrasion, and from 
the irritating influence of exposure to air, 
and of changes of temperature ; we perceive 
the value of this protection when it has 
been accidentally destroyed." In the tooth, 
on its crown the enamel, and on the fangs 
the cementum take the place of this horny 
layer of epidermis upon the skin. But as 
an elastic and yielding surface upon an 
i;»elastic and unyielding surface of dentine 
would be out of place, elasticity has been 
superseded by extreme density ; and hence 
we have one of the hardest of all known 
animal structures, and one well suited to 
its office. On splitting off a portion of this 
from a living tooth, or on drilling through 
it, the exquisite sensitiveness of the under- 
lying dentine, as in removing the covering 



from the sensitive skin, is equally a re- 
minder of the value of the enamel as a 
protective covering. 

The persistent capsule of Nasmyth would 
seem to be neither more nor le3# than a 
layer of basement membrane formed be- 
tween the secreting surface and the crystals 
of enamel to which it is adherent, and in 
some degree continuous with and identical 
with the inner layer of membi*ane which 
can be separated by means of an acid from 
the interior of all shells; and whether 
this be the capsule, or. any membrane con- 
cerned in the production of the enamel, is 
best answered by a reference to the mol- 
lusca, and a suggestion as to whether, in 
that case, the membrane forms- part of the 
mantle or other portion of the animal by 
whose instrumentality it is formed. The 
answer would be decidedly not, and I can 
see no reason to doubt the identity of the 
other as a like production. 

Respecting the office of the dentinal 
fibrils, a paper in the * Philosophical Trans- 
actions* for 1850, *«0n the Structure of 
the Dental Tissuei of the Order Rodentia," 
by Mr. Tomes, will afford a convincing 
proof that there is method and order in 
the course of the dentinal tubes ; and 
there is little reason to doubt but that in 
those instances in which these ai*e carried 
into the enamel, it is to bring the sensitive 
ends of the dentinal papiUsd by which the 
tubes are filled nearer the surface, so as to 
obtain more acuteness of ibeling, and at 
the same time secure sufficient strength' in 
the enamel for its purpose of resistance. 
That such .is the intention and use of the 
tubes and their contents is further boi*ne 
out by the fact that where the incisors 
are formed upon, but not around, the pulp, 
and increase in length by age, protruding 
from the jaws so as to partake more of the 
nature of weapons than teeth, we see the 
tubes and their contents in the exposed 
pait dispensed with tuid supplanted by solid 
material ; thus doing away with the power 
of feeling, which would, under such circum- 
stances, be in some measure detrimental to 
them as implements of warfare. 

The extension of the fibrils into the 
enamel is a still nearer approach to the 
arrangement of their prototypes ; in the 
skin the papillee pass up into the lower half 
of the outer layer of epidermis in the same 
manner, and thus show a correspondence 
of contrivance equally, it must be supposed, 
for a similar purpose* 

In the early stage of the tooth, its first 
indication of growth " is a slight prelection 
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of the mucous membrane, which soon 
increases in size, and forms a papilla. This 
papilla is the primary condition of the tooth- 
pulp." Hence, as the mucous membrane 
is identical in structure with the external 
skin, and the pulp of the tooth a portion of 
it, we see at once, in its origin, its identity 
of pai*ts as the framework of the subse- 
quent structure, where each one has been 
60 altered and adapted to a specific end, as 
to gain for the whole a peculiar and suitable 
condition for its purpose. Nor is this 
change, by alteration of circumstance, in 
the condition of the components of the 
tooth without its parallel ; for we hs^ve an 
analogous case in the skin becoming mucous 
membrane and mucous membrane taking 
on the condition of the external skin when 
transposed from the position of the one to 
that of the other. 

Such, then, being the principal features 
of the several elementary portions of the 
tooth, we are now prepared to consider 
that abnormal condition of the dentine 
known as decay, and to investigate the 
various actions and conditions of matter 
leading to its production. 

In the composition of dentine- we have 
about one fourth consisting of an organic 
substance, and as all organic matter is held 
together aa such, in a peculiar combination 
known as ** vitaly* which, when over- 
powered by chemical affinity, gives rise to 
inorganic resultants, that the organic basis 
of dentine should be subservient to the 
general law is but a just inference ; there- 
fore, if we apply to the dentine the same 
principles of change which are known to 
take place in other organic bodies, we cer- 
tainly should not be other than justified in 
expecting corresponding results. 

This chemical transference of elements is 
best illustrated bjr ordinary combustion 
with heat. Thus, if a match or a piece of 
paper be set on fire, it will go on burning 
and leave a blackened ash as a residuum. 
The ligneous fibre of which both these are 
composed is an organic substance ; it con- 
sists of hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon, the 
two former gases, and the latter a solid. 
The two gases are in the proportion to fonn 
water, but are here united with carbon in 
a manner which defies the synthetic powers 
of the chemist to imitate. Man may even 
make organic bodies. He may effect nume- 
rous changes and combinations in organic 
elements, and produce various forms and 
substances of different aspects and pro- 
perties; but it is the Creator alone who 
can make that organic material and endow 



it with that condition which is indispensable 
for its increase and extension. In the 
destruction of this material by the process 
of burning, the elevation of" temperature 
destroys the attraction of the vital force 
which keeps together the combination, and 
chemical affinity then causes the separation 
of its elements, inducing the two gases to 
combine and form water, while the greater 
portion of the carbon is left as ordinary 
charcoal. But heat is not the only agent 
capable of effecting this change. Concen- 
trated sulphuric acid has so great an 
affinity for water that it will deprive an 
organic body of the elements of this com- 
pound, and become discoloured by the 
resulting charcoal. Other substances will 
have a similar effect. It occurs also as a 
natural process. In rotting wood we have 
an instance of it. It is, in fact, one of the 
ordinary modes by which once living matter 
returns to the inorganic world. 

If we bum a feather or a piece of animal 
membrane, we have, in addition, a disagree- 
able odour, arising from the sulphur and 
phosphorus in combination with its nitro- 
genous compounds, but in other respects 
the change is precisely the same ; and as 
discoloration is one of the natural conse- 
quences of dead organic matter, whether 
vegetable or animal, undergoing its ordi- 
nary course of conversion in a compara- 
tively dry state, we may reasonably look 
for discoloration in decaying dentine. Such, 
indeed, is commonly the case, and is often 
the first and only sign by which we know 
that the death of the part has taken place. 
Whenever this discoloration occurs upon 
the crown of a tooth, and has taken place 
slowly, a section of the part invariably shows 
its direction to be toward the central cavity. 
The texture, too, for some time retains 
its original firmness. It is one of those 
phases' of decay which it is wholly im- 
possible to explain by the external action of 
an acid. In the three specimens,* marked 
Aj B, and o, of No. 1 cani, we have a notch 
at the neck of each. In all these a dis- 
coloured spot will be seen in the centre of 
the notch. Now, had these spots been 
produced by the aid of an acid, the surface, 
as seen by reflection, must have shown a 
roughened outline instead of the high 
polish it now bears. It is only by the 
organic death and decomposition of the 
membranous part of the dentine that it can 
be satisfactorily accounted for. 

Mr. Tomes defines decay as "the death 

* The specimens here and subseqaenily referred 
to are shown in the Society's Museum. 
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and Bvhseg}ient proarestive decomposition 
qfa part or the whole of a toothy 

Hunter remarks that *' the simple death 
of the part would produce but little effect, 
as we find the teeth are not subject to 
putrefaction a(\cr death; and therefore/* 
sajs this great phj'siologist, '' I am apt to 
suspect that during life there is some 
operation going on which produces a 
change in the diseased part." The change 
here alluded to does take place, and may be 
thus explained. 

In Pownes' * Manual of Elementary 
Chemistry' it is stated that '' Azotized 
albuminous substances, which, in a more 
advanced state of puti*efactive change, act 
as alcohol ferments, often possess, at an 
earlier period of decay, the property of 
inducing an acid fermentation in sugar, the 
consequence of which is the conversion of 
that substance into lactic aeidi* and, again, 
that *' moist animal membranes in a slightly 
decaying condition often act energetically in 
developing lactic acid,** 

Now, as so large a proportion of our 
food contains sugar, or substances capable 
of being converted into it, and '' the moist 
animal membrane in a slightly decaying eon-- 
dition^^ being provided by the dead portion 
of dentine, we have thus brought together 
under the most favorable circumstances the 
elements requisite for the production of an 
acid. Respecting this compound. Professor 
Brande says, '* lactic acid has a consider- 
able solvent power over phosphate of lime ;" 
therefore we have not only the production 
of an acid, but the formation of one capable 
of dissolving out the earthy constituents of 
the dentine. But there is here one con- 
dition requiring especial notice. Moisture 
is so essential to chemical action that few 
chemical changes can occur in its absence ; 
thus, while the dead membrane can remain 
comparatively dry, it is able to resist this 
change ; but so Foon as it becomes 
charged with additional moisture, the 
change suspected by Hunter will speedily 
follow. 

There is a specimen before you which 
fully exemplifies this power of resisting the 
change when kept dry. It is a molar tooth 
stopped by Woodcock upwards of twenty 
years previously to its coming into my 
possession. The discolored dentine between 
tl)e stopping and the central cavity being 
the remaining portion of the radial strip of 
which the plug forms the base of the cone, 
most unquestionably formed part of the 
original mischief, although possibly it might 
bti but little discolored at the time. Through 



having been kept dry, it has been prevented 
from undergoing this change. It also 
illustrates the fact that this stage of decay 
is only progressive toward the central 
cavity ; and that it is not until the acid is 
produced that a cavity is formed and 
becomes enlai^d in every direction. The 
acid, being generated within the moist 
membrane containing the crystalline matter, 
is thus brought into immediate proximity 
with the part to be dissolved, and the 
decalcification of the softened stratum 
rapidly succeeds. Mr. Tomes says, "It 
might be supposed that similar results 
would be produced from decalcifying a 
tooth by the aid of a dilute mineral acid; 
such, however, has not been the case in 
experiments instituted with the view of 
determining the point. Indeed," says the 
author of the manual, "I know of no artificial 
means whereby the appearances which 
have been described can oe as fully brought 
out as by the progress of disease ;" and 
further, " The connecting material is usually 
the first, and the walls of the tubes the 
last, to become disintegrated." We have 
in these facts a corroborative proof that 
the acid solvent must be in some way 
differently circumstanced to an ordinary 
external solvent, and, by the latter fact, 
a proof that it cannot be provided through 
the dentinal tubes; hence it is bbvious 
that it must be through some change in 
the intertubular substance that the solvent 
is enabled to find access ; and in account* 
ing for the presence of the acid in the^ 
present manner, facts and theory fully 
coincide. 

The intensity of colour in decaying 
dentine depends wholly upon the length of 
time occupied in its production. Hence, 
when the combustion has had time to be 
completed, a charcoal blackness may result, 
while, if acidity commence before this stage 
has been attained, any shade of brown may 
be produced. When acidity commences at 
the very outset, which it may do from 
mechanical injury to the surface, the dis- 
rupted part may remain almost colourless ; 
and when the texture has been broken up, 
and insufficient acid generated to dissolve 
the whole of the lime so displaced, we 
have that state of decay known as " chalky'* 
or "friable.'' 

The uniformly acid state of decalcified 
dentine when first removed from the tooth, 
together with the equally acid condition of 
the accumulated food beneath the plates 
and frames of artificial dentures, in the 
absence of a knowledge of the previously 
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mentioDed facts in obemical science, would 
naturally be attributed to the decaying of 
the food itself, and consequently lead to the 
supposition that extra cleanliness might. 
prevent decay. The real source of the 
acid, however, in this accumulated food, 
may be traced to a similar cause to that in 
the dentine. 

The epithelium of the mucous membrane 
of the mouth, like the epidermis of the 
skin, is constantly shedding its outer layer 
of wom-out or used-up cells, and the mem- 
brane of these cells is also liable to the 
same change as the membrane of the den- 
tine. A trace of the effects of acid so 
generated may often be seen on the 
approzimal sides and lingual surfaces of 
aged incisors. But we have another and 
far more marked illustration of its effects. 
We often see the necks and upper edge of 
the enamel much corroded in the upper 
incisors. The epithelial cells, rubbed off 
from the gum and inner suriface of the 
upper lip, are wiped by the action of the 
lip into the groove formed at the junction 
of the gum with the tooth, and there being 
allowed to remain, soon generate sufficient 
acid to destroy the surface and texture of 
the enamel. But everything connected 
with this is so thoroughly different, that it 
is scarcely possible for it to be mistaken 
for ordinary decay. . The roughened sur- 
face, the green tinge of the discoloration, 
and its superficial and spreading character, 
all indicate the action of an external agent 
aa opposed to the usual signs of decay. 

From the existence of this source of an 
acid menstruum, the question which will 
now arise is, how we are to determine the 
limits of its action ; and whether the 
decay occurring at the necks of the teeth 
may not arise from the same cause. A 
close and careful attention to the facts will, 
I think, sufficiently guide us in this dis- 
crimination . A stamed spot and the absence 
of external roughness are sure indications 
against it; for discoloration under the 
action of an acid is always, not as in or- 
dinary decay, its antecedent, but invariably 
a evheequent result. The large patches of 
decay occurring at the necks and on the 
exposed fangs of denuded teeth are mostly 
attributed to this source, but unjustly so. 
We must not overlook the fact that in this 
case the dentine is not in its normal state. 
It has lost its protective covering. It was 
never intended for exposure, even to so 
much as the moisture of the mouth. And 
it is not impossible that the latter may 
prove as much a source of irritation, and as 



much an enemy, as the acid. But we have 
here No. 2 card— a specimen which speaks 
volumes upon the subject, affording a far 
more substantial ^vooioinon^external acid 
action than anything which can be said on 
the subject. It is a lower incisor largely • 
coated with tartar. On one side {A), 
beneath the upper edge of the tartar, 
appears the edge of a stained spot, upon 
which the tartar yet remains. 

On the other side {B) is a large, shallow ca- 
vity, bearing the most palpable evidence of 
strong acid action both within and around it, 
while the subjacent tartar has been dissolved 
off through the acid fluid running down on 
to it. C and D are further illustrations of 
this. 

From this contrast it is unmistakeable 
that, had exterior acid existed and been 
the exciting agent, the one side would not 
have been still covered over with tartar, 
while the other bore such strong traces of 
its action. 

The whole appearance of the tooth is 
that of age. The covered-up side bears 
the peculiar mark of a dead and decajing 
animal substance prior to the formation 
of the acid solvent. The other side as 
forcibly illustrates, by the course it has 
taken, the source of the acid ; and its being 
produced at the cavity, consequently, 
implies the aid of the dead membrane in - 
its production. 

The decay of all animal substances, when 
used for artificial dentures, has always 
been instanced as a strong proof of decay 
being produced by the fluids of the mouth, 
because when covered over with tartar 
they usually remain intact. But as it is 
equally so wherever friction has kept the 
part polished, the inference is not alto- 
gether correct. The fact is, that, under 
every circumstance, these substances will be 
found to conform to the same laws, in every 
respect, as pertain to the human dentine in 
its natural state. The material is an organic 
substance. It is subject to the same kind 
of death as all vital bodies. Its membrane, 
under similar circumstances, develops 
lactic acid, which leads to the same results 
in the one as in the other. The same 
mechanical states affect the durability of 
both. Sott substances are rapidly softened 
and destroyed, while hard ones resist 
sodening for a longer period. Soft bodies 
generate acid speedily, while the harder 
ones show the tinge of departing life. 
This is well illustrated by the walrus and 
hippopotamus ivory, which vary very much 
in density ; some decaying at once^ while 
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others last for many years, with little or no 
signs of decay, thus proving the feet 
that the denser the dentine the longer it 
will last in the mouth. 

It has been supposed that a living body 
possesses some vital principle which enables 
it to resist, in some measure, external 
chemical action, and the solution of the 
stomach afber death into holes by the 
gastric juice has been instanced in proof of 
the power of a living organ to defy such 
action during its lifetime ; but this immu- 
nity is more justly to be assigned to the 
protecting influence of the secreted mucus, 
which ceases to be produced so soon as life 
has become extinct. 

" The existence of a distinct vital prin- 
ciple was formerly believed in by the early 
physiologists. The idea was, that if this 
principle quitted the body, the result was 
death ; that it animated, directed, formed 
the body, preserved it from the effects of 
chemical action, and on quitting it, lefb it 
a prey to this destructive action, which 
was manifested by its dissolution." The 
belief in such a principle has long since 
been discarded, and that which now takes 
its place is being explained as consisting of 
a vital force. 

It is supposed that this vital force, which 
makes albumen out of elements having a 
tendency to form other combinations, is 
given out when the albumen dies, and 
manifests itself in some way or other — that 
is, either by producing future growths or 
some one or more of the physical forces. 

Professor Grove, in his .* Correlation of the 
Physical Forces,' has endeavoured to show 
that the various afl^ections of matter which 
constitute the main objects of experimental 
physics, viz., heat, light, electricity, mag- 
netism, chemical affinity, and motion, are 
all correlative, or have a reciprocal depen- 
dence. That neither, taken abstractedly, 
can be said to be the essential or the 
proximate cause of the others, but that 
either may, as a force, produce the others. 
Thus heat may, mediately or immediately, 
produce electricity, electricity may produce 
heat, and so of the rest, each emerging 
itself as the force it produces becomes 
developed ; and that the same must hold 
good of the other forces, it being an irre- 
siitihle inference that a force cannot 
originate otherwise than by generation from 
sotne antecedent force or forces.^* It is 
thus that all the forces developed in the 
animal system, such as heat, motion, elec- 
tricity, chemical action, &c., are believed to . 
spring from the vital force. Dr. CarpenteiP, 



enlarging upon the idea of Professor Grove, 
endeavours to show " that the same relation 
(in whatever way defined) exists among 
the several vital forces, whose operations 
may be traced in living bodies, as exists 
among thd physical; and that the vital 
and physical forces are themselves con- 
nected by a 3imilar relationship." Thus, 
whenever any force becomes manifested, it 
is at the expense of, or by the death of, 
some particular part of the organism. And 
whenever any particular force is required of 
any particular part or organ, it is so con- 
structed as to be able to give out this 
force, and have its parts reconstructed at 
the same time, so as to keep up the supply. 
Hence, as all parts are so constructed 
relatively to the amount of vital action 
they are called upon to perform, so, conse- 
quently, is the amount of vital activity of 
any part proportioned to its construction. 

" We have," says Dr. Carpenter, "evi- 
dence in the phenomena of nervous action, 
that the production of nerve force, like the 
development of muscular power, involves 
the degeneration and death of a certain 
amount of the tissue which serves as its 
instrument; so that we are furnished by 
this fact with an additional reason for the 
belief that nervous agency is to be regarded 
as but a peculiar modus operandi of the 
same force as that which is elsewhere opfr^ 
rative in cell-development." Hence, as all 
sensation is the manifestation of nerve force, 
and the latter, produced by the de^th of 
cell-nuclei at the peripheral extremities of 
the nerve, and all nerves requiring a supply 
of oxygenated blood for their maintenance, 
we see in the pulp of the tooth only a ne- 
cessary organization for the power of feeling, 
and which is the only normal function that 
can be recognised as its fulfilling. For 
that of furnishing new solid matter in the 
production of secondary dentine, and the 
consequent change in its own form, must be 
acknowledged as more strictly pertaining 
to its abnormal condition, and to be a step 
taken wholly with a view to screen and 
protect itself from the noxious influence of 
contiguous irritants. 

In considering this subject we have to 
keep in view the existence of three separate 
forms of matter. 

1st, an organic material ; 2dly, an or- 
ganic body ; and 8dly, an organized con- 
dition or vitalized organization. 

Ist, an organic material, as gum r 
albumen, out of which organic bodies are 
made. 

2dly, an organic body, when the organic 
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material assumes a definite shape, but pos- 
sesses none other than the ordinary physical 
properties pertaining to matter generally, 
and which may be formed either in or out of 
the system. 

8dly, a vitalized organization, or an or- 
ganized condition, when it forms part or 
the whole of any body having power of 
increase, or of performing vital actions. 

Thus, in the tooth we have first, in the 
enamel and dentine, an organic body ; 
secondly, in the pulp, a vitalized organi- 
zation ; in the tooth collectively, a vitalized 
organization, with an organic body as an 
external covering. 

In the preceding sketch the physical ar- 
rangements, together with the physiology 
of the tooth, have been the main objects of 
attention. The pathology of the organ leads 
to a consideration of the relative influence 
of the pulp upon the dentine, and vice versd; 
or to what extent the decay of the one, 
and the abnormal condition of the other, 
may be supposed to be able to affect its 
companion. 

The principal physical conditions leading 
to the decay of the dentine, are — 

1st, A defective formation, or an im- 
perfect condition of the enamel covering. 

2dly, Mechanical ii^jury to the enamel 
and the outer stratum of dentine imme- 
diately beneath it. 

In a former paper on "Lateral Pres- 
sure,'* it was stated that, under certain 
mechanical conditions of the mouth with 
regard to its shape, the growing tooth, 
while within the alveolus, was not subject 
to pressure from the adjoining organs. 
That in consequence of this, the enamel 
would be thickly deposited at its centres of 
commencement, and not be so spread as to 
unite sufficienUy where the edges of the 
several plates meet. Now« wherever this 
want of union occurs we see, especially in 
the bicuspids and molars, either a fine dark 
line or a pit or fissure, in which decay, 
sooner or later, is almost certain to occur. 
And as a strong corroborative proof of 
the source of this defect, it may be stated, 
that in mouths of an opposite form, where 
the alveolar ridge has been under the in- 
fluence of pressure during the same period, 
the teeth will invariably be found to be 
free from such imperfections. 

That decay may be produced by me- 
chanical injury is, unfortunately, too well 
known to admit of a doubt. The eifect 
of undue pressure of one tooth against 
another, and the friction of a band upon 
the neck of a tooth, are, unhappily, the too 



frequent sources of regret to be un- 
heeded. 

The mechanical disintegration of the 
enamel crystals is the first stage in the 
proceedmg, or, if at the neck of the tooth, 
a slight breaking up of the surface of the 
dentine. The absorption of moisture by 
the injured membrane is the next stage. 
The development of the acid then follows, 
and is rapidly succeeded in regular order 
by the usual symptoms. In the previous 
paper on lateral pressure, it was stated 
that decay might be produced through the 
injury inflicted by one tooth upon another 
in its passage through the gums. The 
injury to the one pressed against, as well 
as the one pressing, is accounted for in 
supposing that the texture is in some de- 
gree bruised or broken up, a slight mole- 
cular disturbance in the arrangement of 
the ultimate particles occurring, so as to 
lead subsequently to its future decay 
through being rendered incapable of re- . 
sisting the absorption of moisture. That 
this is true, is rendered extremely probable 
by the fact, that decay under such circum- 
stances extends fully down to, or even be- 
neath, the edge of the gum, while the one 
causing the mischief almost invariably has 
a circumscribed cavity on the most pro- 
minent face of the enamel, which came in 
contact with its opponent. 

In the case of defective enamel, the 
course taken is different to this. The 
first indication of change is the discolo- 
ration arising firom the organic death of 
the membrane. To what extent, or whether, 
if at all, this may be liable to be brought 
about by the morbid condition of the pulp, 
must be judged by the ordinary mode of 
procedure, as it affects the corresponding 
tissues. That the pulp is liable to inflam- 
matory stasis we can have ocular proof at 
almost any moment, on the removal of an 
aching tooth. 

Mr. Lister's experiments, recorded in the 
* Philosophical Transactions ' for 1858, go 
to determine that whenever inflammatory 
congestion, or, in other words, that dis- 
turbance of the circulation which is truly 
characteristic of inflammation, exists in 
any degree, the tissues of the affected part 
have, to a proportionate extent, a tem- 
porary impairment of functional activity 
or vital energy, and that stagnation of the 
blood-corpuscles is only a secondary effect, 
consequent upon some previous change in 
the tissue and state of the blood ; and con- 
sequently, it would be unfair to assert of 
the suspected tissue, that where there are 
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no red oorpuscletf there could be no vitiated 
condition of the fluid part, or no altered 
state of the membrane, which woald lead 
to their acoomulation or '< stasis *' were they 
to be present. And therefore, although we 
have no red corpuscles in the dentinal 
fibrilUe, it is more than probable that the 
liquor sanguinis, without them, is present. 
And that it, as well as the tissues for its 
circulation, are liable to the same change 
as in ordinary inflammation leads to the 
inflammatory stasis. Mr. Paget, in his 
lectures on surgical pathology, says, " When 
we see such gradual transitions from the 
normal process of nutrition to the disease 
of inflammation, that we cannot draw a de- 
finition between them, we may be sure that 
the main laws of physiology are the laws 
alikeof the disease and the healthy process." 
Therefore, as we have incontestable proof 
of the presence of nerve-matter in the 
fibrillft, and as we know that this nerve- 
matter requires the presence of a nutritive 
fluid— indeed, its presence is evidenced in 
the production of new dentine at the ex- 
tremities of the dentinal tubes — we are 
fully justified when we infer that the ab- 
normal condition of the flbrillsB is as near 
an approach to the character of ordinary 
inflammation as the nature of the nutritive 
process itself, as carried on in the dentinal 
fibrill», is to that of ordinary nutrition. 
But there are here (No. 8 card) two spe- 
cimens, having in each a very decided 
patch of red matter, intermediate with the 
central cavity and the peripheral surface, 
and no apparent connection with either; 
which are strongly indicative of the red 
matter of the corpuscles, if not the cor- 
puscles themselves, as in inflammation of 
the cornea, having^ been carried or gene- 
rated there by inflammation, quite within 
the substance of the dentine. 

In the production of inflammation by the 
application of external irritants to the skin, 
these have to act through the outer layers — 
the epidermis and basement membrane, to 
get at the tissues of the capillaries ; and as 
the tissues undergo temporary impairment 
of vital energy, the epidermis being often 
killed and separated, we have no reason to 
believe but that the membrane of the tooth 
should be equally susceptible to the influence 
of external irritants ; and such being the 
case, the exposure of the peripheral surface 
of tne dentme where the enamel is defec- 
tive Would lead to similar results. That 
some degree of irritation does result to the 
dentinal flbrillee, through imperfections 
leading to decay, is fully establisned by the 



production of new dentine, the reparative 
zones of Tomes. 

In this, however, we see but the fulfil- 
ment of an ordinary law. 

One of the common results of inflamma- 
tion is the production of " inflammatory 
lymph," which has the characteristic pro- 
perty of '' spontaneously" organizing itself, 
and proceedm^ by development to the con- 
struction of tissues like the natural struc- 
tures of the body. " In inflammation of 
bone, the lymph usually ossifies ; and the 
fact is explained by believing that the 
material formed in the inflammation of each 
part partakes from the first in the pro- 
perties of the natural products of that part 
— in properties which we know often deter- 
mine the mode of formation independently 
of any assimilative force.** Therefore, if 
we interpret the facts of the formation of 
secondary dentine, as it is termed, according 
to this view, we shall arrive at a somewhat 
clearer understandmg of much that is other- 
wise confbsing and obscure. 

There are here (No. 4 card) the crowns 
of two molars, which have nodules of 
secondary dentine formed within the pulp- 
cavity : in one (C) the small botryoidalmass 
remains adherent to the roof of the cavity 
under its masticating surface ; in the other 
(B) it is imbedded in the upper surface of 
the pulp. In both these, on their masti- 
catiDg surfaces are imperfections in the 
enamel, with signs of commencing decay. 
Now, it is a very common circumstance to 
have one*s patients complaining of a degree 
of uneasiness and uncomfortable feeling, 
amounting sometimes even to severe pain, 
in teeth which are not more decayed than 
these ; and I have, on repeated occasions, 
found such nodules of dentine, sometimes 
to a large size, implanted in the substance 
of the pulp, but invariably immediately 
at the point nearest to the source of irrita- 
tion. As a layer of new substance attached 
to the original dentine, we find it of common 
occurrence, and very often forming a ring 
or tube, as in E, narrowing the canal for the 
reception of the neck of the pulp. '' As a 
general rule, the less the degree of inflam- 
mation, the more is the product like that 
naturally formed in or by the part, till we 
descend to the border, at which inflamma- 
tion merges into an exa£;gerated normal 
process of secretion.'* This is fully borne 
out in the production of new dentine. 
When the inflammation is but very slight, 
we have the reparative zones close to the 
peripheral surface ; but when the produc- 
tion of an acid has commenced, we find the 
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irritation leading to a more profuse produc- 
tion of matter, and often as unattached 
globules. It has been supposed that this 
calcification takes place most readily under 
an amaknm stoppmc^, and which is possibly 
true, and owing to the amount of irritation 
caused ; but it is very probable that means 
may yet be found of bringing it- somewhat 
under control, and thus enable us to effect 
it with some deme of certainty. 

That the pulp, then, is subject to irrita- 
tion through agents affecting the dentine, 
or that it can l^ affected by actions which 
also tend to the death of the membranous 
part of the dentine, is fully established by 
the preceding facts; but to what extent 
the morbid condition of the pulp from con- 
stitutional causes can affect the dentine, it 
is less easy to define. That the ordinary 
death of dentine is not produced from in- 
ternal causes is self-evident from the conical 
strip of discoloration often, or mostly, no^ 
reaching to the centre. But that a general 
disturbance of the system may affect the 
dentine is, t think, implied in the circum- 
stance of the teeth which were previously 
sound and healthy often becoming rapidly 
decayed after an attack of fever or some 
constitutional change. Under such cir- 
cumstances we find the hair coming off 
and the skin peeling ; therefore there must 
have been some interference with the cu- 
taneous system generally. And what more 
likely than that the teeth should have 
shared in the change f One of the main 
elements of heaUh in every organ of the 
system is that of its having its right pro- 
portion of moisture. Deficiency or excess 
leads to disease or disorder, its supply 
being mainly through the vessels of nutn- 
tion, the extreme permeability of the mem- 
branes and walls of the tubes fisu^ilitates its 
ready access to every part of the system ; 
and being preserved constantly in motion 
while in healthy action, its stagnation is 
prevented, and every part is kdpt regularly 
supplied with its required quota. One of 
the peculiar features of basement membrane 
is its ready permeability to fluids ; there- 
fore, in the case of deficiency or excess, it 
is liable to suffer ; and thus if at one time 
there might be a check in the supply, or 
perhaps even a drain upon it, the abstrac- 
tion of a portion of its moisture must ue« 
cessarily affect the condition of the mem- 
brane. Hence, when reaction oommencesi 
the free return of the moisture, finding the 
membrane with its vital force weakened, 
or in a condition to be rendered so by an 
undue supply, through its mechanical con- 



dition having been altered by the collapse 
consequent upon the check, will tend to 
the production of its death and the subse- 
quent changes usually attendant upon sof- 
tened dentine. The principal fact favouring 
this view is, that the decay occurring under 
the preceding circumstances almost invari- 
ably progresses with great rapidity, and 
shows a softened state of the dentine to 
nearly the full extent of the portion re- 
maining. It is often believed that a soft 
state of the dentine indicates a deficiency 
of the earthy matter. Dr. Stark, on this 
point, savs, "The hardness of bone does 
not at all depend upon the presence of an 
unusually large proportion of earthy matter, 
nor does their increased flexibility and 
transparency indicate a deficiency of the 
mineral ingredients ; for transparent, readily 
cut bones of fish contain the same amount 
of earthy matter in proportion to their 
gelatinous bases, as do the dense ivory- 
like leg-bones of deer and sheep. The dif- 
ference appears to depend upon the mole- 
cular arrangement of tne ultimate particles, 
and especially, it seems likely, upOn the 
relative amount of watet which the bones 
contain." Dr. Carpenter says : — " The per- 
fect elaboration or the albuminous consti- 
tuent of the serum has been shown to be 
re(|uisite to prevent it from copiously trans- 
uding the membranous walls of the vessels 
which it traverses ;*' and again, " the trans- 
udation of the watery portion of the blood 
is much increased by any impediment to 
its flow through the vessels, and also by 
any cause that produces a diminished re- 
sistance in their walls.*^ We have then in 
the dentine a texture peculiarly adapted to 
imbibe a considerable amount of moisture, 
and . pathological changes possibly taking 
place in the pulp capable oT furnishing an 
abundant and abnormal supply o( fluid 
with which it may become "dropsied.'' 
Therefore, that the morbid state of the 
pulp does affect the healthiness and dura- 
bility of the dentine, I think, may be rea- 
sonably believecL and that it may lead to 
the oeath ana rapidly developed acid 
tending to the speedy destroyal of the 
whole crown of the tooth. 

In the early stage of deoay when stop- 
ping is about to be had recourse to, the 
removal of the dead dentine is but fulfilling 
the end the pulp would do for itself^ had it 
the power of absorption and exfoliation. As 
it is, instead of removing the dead part, it 
attempts a new barrier between itself and 
the encumbrance ; and were it noi possible 
for acidity to supervene, there is every 
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reason to suppose such an attempt would 
prove suocessful. These stoppings in 
incipient decay are notoriously the most 
lasting. The reason vjhy they should be 
so is obvious; the removal of the dead 
membrane, and its place occupied by a won- 
ahsorhent, non-decaying substance, is all 
that is needed to secure success. But when 
acidity has once commenced, the neutrali- 
zation of the acid in the remaining portion 
of the dentine is essential. This, however, 
is rarely or never done. . Indeed, I believe it 
lias never before been suspected that the 
prepared cavity in most cases still bears 
strong traces of an acid. That it does so is 
proved by the rapid action upon a metallic 
paste stopping. Most of the metallic 
oxides are soluble in lactic acid, and 
photography has taught us that many of 
these are darkened by the action of light, &o. 
Therefore, neutralizing the acidity in the 
cavity prior to the use of an amalgsjn ouaht 
to prevent its becoming discoloured. This 
I have long since proved to be the fact, 
and that with proper care the mercurial 
stoppings or amalgams may be used even 
to the front teeth, as well as in those of 
delicate texture, without the slightest trace 
of discoloration. Afber clearing the cavity 
of so much of the softened dentine as may 
be needful, a small portion of a paste com- 
posed of chalk and magnesia is placed in the 
cavity, with as much moisture as will 
suffice to form a creamy consistence. The 
cavity, is then filled lightly with lint, and 
this is suffered to remain until the stopping 
material is ready. Of course, the state of 
the tooth must regulate the length of time 
necessary to effect its completion, but in 
ordinary cases five or ten minutes will be 
sufficient. The cavity must be well 
syringed out with hot water several times 
previous to being dried finally for the stop- 
ping. Under any circumstances, I almost 
invariably have recourse to an alkali 
previous to plugging, and I rarely or never 
find discoloration follow when this has 
been carefully attended to. 

In the precedine remarks the various 
physical, physiological, and pathological 
facts, where practicable, have been given in 
the words of the several authors referred 
to, and where otherwise with a full acknow- 
ledgement of their source; thus leaving 
myself responsible only for the deductions 
which have been made from them. 

What I have sought to establish is this : 
That the human teeth are not merely 
dermal appendages^ but a portion of the 
cutaneous system, all parts being so modi- 



fied as to be peculiarly adapted to the 
altered circumstances in which they are 
placed and the special duty requiiied of 
them. 

That decay is the natural death of the 
organic basis, or basement membrane, of 
the dentine, and consequeritly a vital phe- 
nomenon. And that, subsequently, the 
presence of moisture in the dead membrnne 
leads to the development of lactic acid, 
which is the cause of its progressive ten- 
dency, and that a more correct definition, 
instead of the term " caries,** will be " nital 
decay** so long as it retains its primary 
character, and *' chemical destruction** 
when acidification has commenced. 

That artificial dentures of organic ma- 
terials are subject to the same laws, and 
owe their destruction to precisely the same 
cause as do teeth in their sockets. | 

That the epithelial cells, from the mem- 
brane of the gums, &c., also lead to the 
development of lactic acid, and are the 
cause of that destruction of the enamel so 
often met with in the upper front t-eeth. 
And that the formation of new dentine, or 
"calcification," as it is termed, is the 
result of the common law by which in- 
flammatory lymph leads to the production 
of new tissue, and is consequent upon 
irritation caused by external agents acting 
upon the pulp and its dentinal fibrils. 
And to point out that the proper neutrali- 
zation of the acid remaining in a decayed ' , 
tooth, prior to filling, will nol only render 
the stopping far more likely to prove suc- 
cessful, but will wholly prevent the dark 
stain hitherto considered one of the un- 
avoidable accompaniments of amalgams, 
and thus render this class of stoppings 
infinitely more valuable to the profession. 



The Peebidbkt. — I fear, gentlemen, 
the time is so far gone that it will leave 
us very little opportunity of discussing 
this most important matter. I am satis- 
fied all present must be delighted with 
the manner in which Mr. Bridgman has 
treated a subject which has caused so 
much controversy among learned physio- 
logists of the present and past time. I 
am only sorry we are in this dilemma, 
that it would be utterly impossible to 
enter into this matter welJl^ or satis- 
fkctorily, in half an hour (the only time 
we have the power of taking). If the 
discussion can be carried on at the next 
meeting, I am quite sure there will be 
many who will be very happy to give their 
opinions. May I call on some gentleman 
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to commence the discussion on this very 
elaborate and learned paper? 
Mr. Tomes. — Sir, the author of the 

Eaper has alluded to so many subjects, and 
as entered upon so man^ points of inter- 
est, and traced their relations so carefully, 
that it is impossible, almost,to enter upon a 
discussion of the subject until an oppor- 
tunity of reading the paper is afforded. 
I paid as much attention as I could, and I 
confess that I am not now in a position to 
discuss the various points, connected as 
they are one with another, that have ! 
formed the substance of Mr. Bridgman*s 
paper. Other members of the Society may 
have followed the paper more closely, or 
may be more fortunate in possessing a 
larger knowledge of the various questions 
brought to bear upon the subject of this 
)aper. I do not know what may be the 
eeling of the Society, but in my own 
opinion it would be better, for the sake 
of doing justice to Mr. Bridgman's paper, 
that we should adjourn our discussion 
until the next meeting of the Society. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. TIndebwood. — I fully agree with 
the remarks that have fallen from Mr. 
Tomes, and with his suggestion that the 
discussion on this paper should be 
adjourned. I think, from the applause 
which follc^wed Mr.. Tomes' remarks, that 
the members of the Society will agree with 
us. I beg to second the proposed, " That 
thft discussion of this paper be adjourned, 
in order that the Society may be better 
able to do justice to it." 

The Pbesident. — It has been proposed 
by !Mr. Tomes, and seconded by Mr. 
Underwood ; " That this discussion be ad- 
journed, in orderthat the Society may be in a 
Detter position of doing justice to it." Is 
it your pleasure, gentlemen, that it be 
adjourned P 

The adjournment was unanimously 
agreed to. 

The Pbesidsitt. — It remains for me to 
return our best thanks to Mr. Bridgman 
for his able paper, and I can only hope 
that at the ensuing meeting he may De 
here to defend himself, for probably his 
views may differ from those of many 
gentlemen who are here this evening. 

The Sociely was then adjourned. 

On the table were specimens illustra- 
tive of some of the theories propounded 
by Mr. Bridgman, and presentedT by him 
to the museum. Also a model and por- 
tion of superior maxilla firom which it 
was takeU) illustrative of the effects of 



filling the anterior molar of iipper jaw 
with amalgam presented by Mr. Drew, and 
a large copy of Owen's * Odontography,' 
presented by the President, Mr. Bigg. 



DINNER OF THE LICENTIATES 
IN DENTAL SURGERY. 

On Wednesday, the 18th instant, about 
sixty gentlemen dined at the Albion 
Tavern, Aldersgate Street, to celebrate 
the first anniversary of the establishment 
of the degree of Licentiate in Dental 
Surgery. 

The chair waa occupied by Arnold 
Rogers, Esq., who was supported by 
"W. A. Harrison, Esq., and S. Cartwright, 
Junr., Esq., as vice-chairmen. After the 
dinner (which was well served) the usual 
loyal and patriotic toasts were given, and 
received with much spirit. The Chaikhax 
then M,ve the toast of the evening — " The 
new Degree of Licentiate in Dental Sur- 
gery, and may it realise all the anticipa- 
tions of its promoters." In proposing 
this toast, Mr. Rogers gave a rhume of 
the difficulties which lay in the way of 
those gentlemen who for a long time 
past (going back to a period extending 
over nearly twenty years) had desired to 
secure for the dental surgeon a legal mark 
of recognition as a professional man — and 
one, moreover, which would be accepted by 
kindred professions, and by the public. 
The wortnv chairman traced, in a concise 
and remarkably clear manner, the course 
taken by the promoters of this new de- 
gree, which he was happy to say had 
at length resulted in such complete suc- 
cess — observing, that the elevation of the 
profession now depended upon the manner 
in which the thoroughly qualified dental 
surgeon would uphold and maintain its 
dimity, that the power to accomplish 
this object was, in fact, now in their own 
hands, and that to their conduct the eyes 
of all would be directed for the future. 
He concluded by saying, that he sincerely 
trusted that the gentlemen holding this 
degree would muce a point of meeting 
on the 18th of March, m every year, J^ 
ever^ and celebrate in a like pleasant man- 
ner the anniversaries of this auspicious 
event — and that he hoped he might be 
spared to meet them all again in March, 
1862. The toast, which was most enthu- 
siastically received, was drunk amidst 
continuous rounds of applause. 

The next toast from the chair was — "The 
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Bo^al College of Surgeons of England," 
which was yerjr warmlj received, "Mr. 
HA.BBISOH gracefuIljrFesponded on beh^ 
of the College, and in tne course of his 
remarks congratulated the meeting on 
the fact that their profession had at length 
been legally recognised as a branch of sur- 
gery — stating that, although he held three 
diplomas firom the CoUege of Surgeons, 
there was not one which he looked upon 
with more gratification and pride tnan 
that, the establishment of which they 
had that day met to celebrate— inasmuch 
as it was the diploma which testified to 
his fitness to practise the department of 
the profession which he had for many 
years past exclusively followed. (Cheers.) 

Mr. TTiTDBBWOOD then proposed— "The 
Board of Examiners of the fioyal College 
of Surgeons of England," and commented 
upon the known and appreciated excel- 
lencies, talents, and attamments of the 
gentlemen who composed the Dental por- 
tion of that board — ^adding, that [he con- 
sidered the appointment by the College of 
the eminent gentlemen who directed the 
examination in anatomy and surgery at 
that bo9rd as a proof of the high estima- 
tion with which its council regarded the 
new degree. (Applause.) 

The toast, which was enthusiastically 
received, was responded to by Mr. Toubs, 
who, on rising, was greeted with long- 
oontinued applause. He congratulated 
the licentia^s on the establishment of 
the new diploma, and testified to the 
sincere desire of the board of examiners 
to make it worthy of the ambition of the 
profession—dwelling particularly on the 
point that the promoters of this degree 
had done all that they could do, in getting 
it established and legally recognised, and 
that the position waicn the profession 
might henceforth take rested with its own 
members. (Cheers.) 

"The Odontblogical Society of Lon- 
don" was next given by Mr. Bobebts, of 
Edinburgh, as the source from which the 
idea had originated, and the body by 
which the plan had been worked out, 
which had led to the establishment of 
this degree. This was acknowledged by 
Mr. Bioo, the President for the year, who 
expressed his hope that the time was not 
far distant when there would be unanimity 
of feeling in the profession on this point. 

Mr. CABTWRiaHT then proposed the 
health of" The Chairman," and referred to 
the many estimable qualities of that gen- 
tleman, who bad eyer proved himself the 



warm and liberal supporter of everything 
having for its aim tne welfare of the pro- 
fession, and the advancement of its mem- 
bers. The toast was most cordially re- 
ceived, and was acknowledged by Mr. 
BoasBS in a very feeling manner. 

The following toasts were also given:-^ 
"The Licentiates present from Scotland, 
Ireland, and the Provinces" (proposed by 
Mr, Sbbcokbb, and responded to by Mr. 
Ejbid, of Edinburgh) j " The absent Li- 
centiates;" "TheVice-chairmen and Stew- 
ards ;" and " The Ladies." We noticed in 
the room gentlemen from Scotland, Ireland, 
and distant provincial towns — ^who thus 
testified their zeal in the cause, and their 
high appreciation of the efforts of the pro- 
moters of this gathering to secure cor- 
diality and good feeling amongst the 
licentiates as a body — and it was an- 
nounced that letters had been received 
from forty or fifty absent licentiates, ex- 
pressing[ their approbation of the meeting, 
and their regret that distance, and other 
causes, would prevent their presence at it. 
"We regret that want of space prevents us 
from giving a more detailed account of 
this most interesting meeting, but may 
add that it was enlivened by songs and 
music by Mr. Bansford, Miss Banslbrd, 
and Mr. Bansford, Jun., and that this 
celebration of the first anxuversary of this 
important event in the history of the 
dental profession passed off to the entire 
satis&ction of all present, and with e\ery 
promise of future good. 
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NOTIOB. 

Communications intended for insertion in the 
ensuing number must be forwarded to the Bditor, 
at the Oaspe, U, New Burlington Street, ' 
London, W., bkfors ths fifth day of the 
month, and duly authenticated by the name and 
address of the writer. 

Communications have been received from Messrs. 
S. L. Hymer ; T. Drew ; — Tcnnison j Bridge, 
man, of Norwich; J. N. Hoarder; Spes; James 
Firth (declined with thanks); 0. A. Rodway; 
and AUred Hill, 
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PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION 
OF DENTAL SUEGEONS. 

(From * The Denial Ciumott' October, 1860.) 

{Continued from page 58.) 

TemperafMwU. — I think, other things 
being equal, that a prognosis of dental 
conditions may be mucn assisted bj taking 
into consideration the temperaments. A 
person in a state of equilibrium, so far as 
all his organs are concerned, may be pro- 
nounced temperamentless, and should be 
in the most perfect health. It follows, 
then, that the marked possession of tem- 
perament — ^by which we mean a predo- 
minance either of function or develop- 
ment in any structure, organ, or system 
of the body — is apt to lead to disease of 
that part, and, per ««, of its relations. 
Thus, in the lymphatic, which is charac- 
terised by excess of colourless tissue and 
defioiency of red blood, we have the pre- 
disposition to scrofulous conditions. The 
nervous temperament afflicts our patients 
with neuralgia; the bilious gives us the 
dyspeptic conditions. Of course, I need 
not proceed to draw other inferences than 
those a few moments since alluded to. So 
far as the curs is concerned, it is to be 
found in any means that will tend to the 
restoration or production of the equili- 
brium. The lymphatic man should nave 
bracing air and plenty of exercise, and 
such medication as would tend to put 
more iron and oxygen in his blood ; the 
nervous man should quit his books and 
sedentary life; the bilious should leave 
his warm or malarious district, and seek 
health in careful diet and the bracing air 
of a colder atmosphere. 
There is a constitutional condition of 



the breath that has great influence on the 
health of the teeth, that is, so far as the 
ability to make ^ood operations are con- 
cerned — a condition to which I believe I 
was the first to call attention. It con* 
sists in its being laden with an excess of 
moisture so peculiar in character as to 
destroy all the cohesive qualities of our 
gold, and, however careful we may be in 
arranging our napkins, this etherial va- 
pour will insinuate itself and defeat our 
purpose. In the interesting paper on 
** Buccal Secretions," read at Washington, 
by Dr. Taft, occurs the following pas- 



There is another depraved condition 
of the saliva, not so marked in its cha- 
racter nor injurious in its effects as that 
just referred to. It is characterised by a 
semi-oily condition; it is free from tbi^t 
tenacity and stringiness exhibited hj some 
other depraved conditions. It insinuates 
itself into every interstice where it can at 
all approach ; it will moisten the surfaces 
of the teeth when the utmost care is taken 
to protect them ; and the dentist will thus 
often find himself exceedingly annoyed 
by saliva of this character. "Where it 
exists, it is almost impossible to keep an 
operation dry. The peculiarity is derived 
from the mucus, which, in sucn instances, 
is elaborated very freely." 

With all due i-egard to the views of. 
Dr. Taft, I think he will find he has the 
wrong vehicle for this oily peculiarity. It 
cannot be the saliva, because, by the care- 
ful employment of napkins, we can pro- 
tect our cavity, particularly simple upper 
ones, which give us the same trouble as 
any others. And as to its being a mucoid 
secretion, I am also disposed here to doubt 
his conclusion, because by the use of 
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powerful astringents, such as a strong so- 
lution of iodine painted over the mucous 
membrane just before operating, we can 
equally protect ourselves against the se- 
cretion of mucus, and which, from oft- 
repeated experiments, I know to be use- 
less. That it is in the breath, I infer from 
its abilityto moisten quickly and thorough- 
ly any substance held be&re the mouth, 
and because the best gpiard I have been 
able to find against it is to have my pa- 
tient breathe through the nostrils during 
the time of the operation. As regards a 
treatment, I have not as yet had an ex- 
perience which would make any sugges- 
tion of much value. I can only remind 
you that it is specially a condition of the 
lymphatic, strumous temperament, and 
any treatment must of course incline to 
that direction. 

Before taking my seat, I desire to direct 
attention to a diathesis which a somewhat 
dose observation has led me to infer has 
much ill effect on the teeth ; I allude to 
the uric-acid diathesis. In this diathesis 
the teeth will be found quite prone to 
decay, while uric acid is discoverable in 
.the fluids of the mouth — I mean uric- 
acid crystals. It is very true that these 
crystals are soluble in fluids found in the 
mouth coexistent with them; but the 
decay of the teeth must be in some way 
associated with the diathesis, for my in- 
vestigations have led me to infer that the 
uric acid found in the mouth can have 
nothing to do with it. I merely throw 
out the suggestion, that others, better 
able than myself to pursue such chemical 
investigations, may examine the subject, 
if deemed of sufficient importance. 

If I were asked to name a disease or 
condition which destroyed most teeth, I 
would answer, unhesitatingly, " anamia." 
In the ansmic patient there is not a part 
of the body that would not succumb as 
readily as the teeth, all conditions being 
equal. Of the ill effects on the teeth of 
this morbid poverty of the blood we have 
the most marked evidence in the chlorosis 
of the young girl. Without a union of 
the general with the local dental treat- 
ment, operations do not seem of much 
effect. The teeth decay rapidly, and the 
best operations are made comparatively 
.useless by the caries almost at once re- 
appearing. Yet, important as is the in- 
fluence of this condition on the general 
health, it is happily one of the best un- 
derstood ; and were it not for the com- 
plicatioDS which its contiaued existence 



begets, its treatment might be siunmed up 
in the directions: iron, good food, and 
exercise in the open air. And when in 
this uncomplicated condition, why should 
it not be the duty of the dentist to treat 
it P It costs him no trouble ; and even if 
it did, such cases have sufficient interest 
to repay him. When, however, compli- 
cations exist which involve important parts 
and functions, as, for instance, organic 
diseases of the heart, liver, stomach, or in- 
testines, it may perhaps become question- 
able, as a matter of policy and convenience, 
whether the physician should not share 
the case with us ; but I opine it never can 
be a question whether or not the dentist 
should or should not be familiar with 
them. 

Dr. M'Quillen remarked that he had 
ever advocated the most extended curri- 
culum of study on the part of dental prac- 
titioners and students ; but had also been 
disposed at the same time to observe, so 
far as he was individually concerned, a 
line of demarcation between the practice 
of dentistry and medicine. In the ob- 
servance of this, he had possibly been dis- 
posed to accord more to the practitioner 
of medicine than he would actually daim, 
or there was any occasion on the part of 
the dentist to yield. 

With regard to the subject under con- 
sideration, it is a matter alike interesting 
and important, both to i^e medical and 
dental practitioner. The first may be 
compelled, in his efforts to arrest the pro- 
gress of disease, to employ agents which 
exert a deleterious and destructive in- 
fluence upon the teeth, while the latter is 
called upon not only to observe these 
effects, but in addition, if the teeth are 
not too radically affected, to exerdse his 
handiwork in remedying the ravages at- 
tending upon the use of such agents. He 
did not wish to be understood by these 
remarks as reflecting upon the medical 
practitioner for using such agents, as he 
fully recognised that where it is a matter 
of life or death, or where there is a choice 
between recovery and long continuance of 
some chronic affection, it is a matter of 
vital importance that the most potent and 
reliable agent should be administered, 
however destructive it may prove to the 
dental organs. But, when such agents 
are employed, it must be evident to all 
that every precaution should be exercised 
to prevent or neutralize their action upon 
the teeth. Thus it is an important and 
should be an ever-recognised indication^on 
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the part of the medical practitioner when 
prescribing an acid remedy, to accompany 
it with a prescription for the alkali oest 
calculated to neutralize the portion which 
remains in the mouth. It is to be sup- 
posed that such a course would naturallj 
suggest itself to the mind of every physi- 
cian, and yet he had been informed oy an 
intelligent druggist that such a thing 
rarely, if ever, occurs. Advice may be 
given, but it is in that general manner 
which rarely, if ever, commands implicit 
obedience on the part of the patient. 

Of the different remedies employed by 
medical practitioners, one of the most 
common is the tincture of the cliloride of 
iron. Now, valuable as this agent is, when 
properly employed, the indiscriminate and 
careless manner in which it is used by 
some is highly censurable. He had been 
informed by the gentleman already re« 
ferred to, that the wholesale order for this 
article from country practitioners far ex- 
eeeds the average of the orders for other 
articles. 

In illustration of the effects of this 
lemedy upon the teeth, he exhibited three 
teeth which had been exposed to the action 
of the official preparation for twenty-four 
hours; on examination, the enamel of 
the teeth was found considerably soilb- 
ened. 

Reference was then made to the indis- 
criminate manner in which the different 
mercurial preparations had been employed 
in former times, and the unfortunate se- 
quences which followed their use, viz., the 
loosening and falling out of teeth, accom^ 
panied, in many instances, by the extensive 
exfoliations of bone. Fortunately, such 
results are but rarely presented in our day. 
For instance, those norrible deformities 
of the face accompanying the syphilitic 
disease so common in other days, are 
rarely presented in ours ; and this is no 
doubt due to the fiftct that mercury is not 
employed to the same extent or in the 
careless manner which formerly charac- 
terised its use. ' As had been truly said, 
*^ mercury is a two-edged sword, capable 
of doing a great deal of good or a great 
deal of harm, according as it is properly or 
improperly employed." 

Vr. Fitch tnought the importance of 
this subject had not been fully appre- 
ciated by the dental practitioner. Medi- 
cinal aeents must act upon the teeth, if at 
all, either constitutionally or chemically ; 
and in our investigations we must neces- 
sarily trespass upon the hitherto acknow- 



ledged domain of the medical practi- 
tioner. 

That important influences are exerted 
upon the teeth by the constant changes 
superinduced in the organism by the ad- 
mmistration of different medicinal agents, 
cannot be a question of doubt; and al- 
though the teeth, of all the human organs, 
are the lowest in the scale of vitality, we 
must yet recognise the two forces of 
organic life, viz., vital and chemical, as 
presiding over them. If this he a true 
position, it follows naturally that these 
forces, in their harmonious or disturbed 
action, must be ever active as in other 
organs, yet in a degree corresponding to 
the grade of their vitality, to preserve the 
integrity of organic power m repelling 
and resisting disease, or to render their 
structure an easy prey to constitutional, 
chemical, or mechanics influences. 

The two last-named conditions may be 
overcome to a certain extent by local 
treatment, but the former will require a 
restoration to harmony of the orf;anic 
forces which control and direct nutrition, 
disintegration, &c., influences which pro- 
perly constitute the tissue a living struc- 
ture. To restore this harmony of the 
chemico-vital force, viewed either in a 
general or specific sense, requires general 
or constitutional treatment; but that 
there is great danger of producing this 
functional disturbance by an exhibition of 
medicinal agents, whenever given, either 
in doses too lar^e or too long continued, 
is a position which cannot be successfully 
controverted. 

If this may occur, and it no doubt often 
does, why should not the dentist, in 
diagnosing and treating diseases of the 
teeth, not only extend investigation in 
this direction, but meet the demands in 
the individual instances by a thorough 
and persevering constitutional treatment? 
Indeed, is it not his duty and special pro- 
vince ? Neither ought this to be consi- 
dered a trespass upon the domain of the 
general practitioner of medicine. 

He thought the dentist should be so 
educated as to readily diagnose, from the 
temperament and constitutional condi- 
tions of his patient, the causes operating 
in the destruction of the teeth ; hence the 
importance and necessity of a thorough 
knowledge of those subjects embraced m 
this view of the question. Could refer to 
an instance occurring in early practice: 
temperament, bilio-nervo-lymphatic, with 
a predisposition to strumous habit ; teeth 
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finely developed; organic substances in 
excess. He filled the superior incisor 
teeth, but they, unfortunately, dropped 
out in two ^ears ; refilled with great care, 
and with like success in about the same 
length of time ; again operated, and at the 
third visit, which occurred within two 
years, found the teeth broken off near 
their alveolus ; has since considered this a 
fit subject for constitutional treatment. 

He thought physicians in some in- 
stances very careless, and frequently re- 
prehensible, in the administration of 
remedies having a chemical affinity for 
the different constituents of the teeth, 
manifesting an utter disregard as to the 
importance and value of protecting these 
organs* 

Had been much interested In the speci- 
mens of natural teeth presented that had 
been subjected to acid tests by Drs. 
Barker and M'Quillen. Some years since 
had seen some marked instances of natural 
teeth subjected to chemical tests in a 
course of experiments conducted by Dr. 
Wescott, of Syracuse, and more recently 
by Dr. Allport, of Chicago. While tlie 
action of many of the remedial agents 
uj^on the teeth was rapid and marked, 
with others it was slow, and with a few, 
except in discoloration, was scarcely 
perceptible. 

Dr. Babkeb remarked, that while he 
would agree that in some sections of the 
countnr the use of calomel, or hydrar§[yri 
chloridum, was not used as indiscrimi- 
nately as in former days, yet was induced 
to believe, from a knowledge of the gene- 
ral prescriptions of many medical practi- 
tioners in other parts, that it was still 
used in too large doses and with too little 
care. He could not believe that the 
injurious effects upon the teeth and alveo- 
lus, observable after prolonged ptyalism, 
were due to subsequent neglect ; but con- 
sidered the blackened appearance of such 
teeth and their early decay to proceed 
from a loss of circulation derived from the 
periosteum, which, if the ptyalism is pro- 
longed, usually dies, and in many cases 
death of the dental pulp likewise occurs. 
He had at present under treatment the 
inferior incisor and canine teeth of a lady, 
who, a few years since, was profusely 
salivated. Alter her recovery, the teeth 
became firmly fixed in their alveoli ; but 
absorption of the alveolar process, sur- 
rounding the teeth above mentioned, has 
proceeded for the la^it year to such an 
extent as almost to expose the extremities 



of their fangs. The pulps of each have 
died, and caries has attacked the labial 
surfaces. In a late conversation with a 
Russian, whose business was fire-gilding, 
in which the fumes of mercury are, to 
some extent, necessarily inhaled by the 
operatives, was assured that even when 
the effect upon the systems of the 
workmen had subsided and the teeth had 
become firmly fixed in their sockets, in a 
few years absorption of the alveolar pro- 
cess would commence, and the teeth would 
gradually fall out of their sockets. 

He would briefly refer to phosphoric 
necrosis, which is fortunately rare, and is 
usually met with in those persons em- 
ployed in match factories, and has been 
by the best writers attributed to the 
result of uncleanness on the part of such 
operatives; it being considered that the 
poison, in the form of a volatile acid of 
phosphorus, such as the phosphoric acid, 
is taken into the mouth with the food, is 
absorbed by the saliva, for which it has a 
strong affinity, and that thus the bony 
structure is directly attacked. If any of 
the teeth are carious and the alveolus is 
exposed, the local malady commences and 
extends slowly and insidiously along the 
maxillary structure. The effect upon the 
bone is most probably chemical, pnospho- 
rus having an affinity for the earthy con- 
stituents. Richardson supposes that 
some new combination is set up between 
the phosphorus, to which the bone is 
unduly exposed, and the other chetnical 
elements, and that upon this combination 
the disease is based. The diseaae, unibr- 
tunately, in almost all cases, terminates 
fatally, though some, I am told, have been 
successfully treated at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 

He considered a most frequent cause 
of caries in this country was dyspepsia. 
In that disease we not only have a general 
derangement of the functions of digestion, 
but acid eructations from the stomach; 
nnd the salivary glands, instead of elimi* 
nating an alkalme fluid, throw out an acid 
one; the mucous secretions also present 
the same acidity. If, during such a con- 
dition of the system, acids are taken, either 
in food or as remedial agents, is it not just 
to conclude that chemical action and sub- 
sequent decay would be the result P 

He remarked that a difference of senti- 
ment existed with regard to the effect of 
sugar upon the teeth — many considering 
its influence under all circumstances as 
deleterious. He was, however, inclined 
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to believe it was perfectly harmless, when 
the salivary secretions were in a normally 
alkaline condition. If, however, the saliva 
should be acid, and portions of sugar 
should be retained between the teeth, 
acetic acid would be formed, which would 
affect the teeth most injuriously, and 
would not, as in a healthy condition of the 
secretion, be neutralized by the presence 
of normal saliva. He considered that 
such quantities of saccharineous articles 
of diet could be taken and retained in the 
mouth as to effect and change even 
healthy saliva, and in such cases act upon 
the teeth. He was instituting several 
experiments to determine the effect of 
certain kinds of food upon the teeth, but 
was not at present prepared to present 
them. 

Dr. QABBBTSOxVas inclined to think his 
friend wrong in his opinion as to the 
decreasing exhibition of mercury. In 
venereal disease, it is certainly not his 
experience. It is most true, that there is 
a great decrease in the number of cases of 
ptyalism, but this is owing to a judgment 
and caution in the administration of the 
medicine. The bichloride, which is the 
preparation now principally employed, 
may be given for a very long time without 
inducing any perceptible salivation. This 
preparation may be employed in minute 
doses, one twelith of a grain being the 
quantity mostly given. Dr. Gross is in 
the habit of prescribing it in syphilitic 
conditions, in the proportion of one 
twentieth of a ^ain to ten grains of the 
iodide of potassium, three times a day. 
MercuiT thus prescribed, if , carefully 
watched, may be given almost continu- 
ously for weeks and months. Has known 
a man salivated with ten grains of the 
single chloride or calomel, bo that the 
tongue could not be retained in the 
mouth, and this effect was produced in a 
single night. Ten grains of calomel is 
quite a common dose. Mercury is the' 
saeet-anchor now, as ever, in syphilis; 
and there are few, if any surgeons, who 
would run the risk of taking charge of a 
case without its use. But mercury is not 
a cause of dental caries. It certainly does 
destroy the teeth ; but its effects are pro- 
duced by destroying the vitality tKroueh 
the periosteum. Mercury acts upon the 
gums ; it affects the periosteum m propor- 
tion as it affects the gums. The teeth 
will droD out, if ptyalism is severe, com- 
pletely aenuded of their periosteum. 
(Tq be coniMUid.) 



CEREBRAL SYMPTOMS INDEPEN- 
DENT OF CEREBRAL DISEASE, 
CAUSED BY SECOND DENTI- 
TIONS. 

From a Lecture delivered at the Hospital for Sick 
Children. By Charlks Wbst, M.D. 

{From the * Medical Timet and Oazeiie,' 
ApHl 6M.) 

We are all so familiar with the occur- 
rence of convulsions during the first den- 
tition, that in infancy the risk is rather 
of the grave disease to which thej are 
possibly due being overlooked, than of the 
influence of teething in their production 
being under-rated. On the other band, 
the occasional share of the second dentition 
in exciting epileptic or other conyulsiTe 
seizures is too little borne in mind, and a 
graver prognosis than the event justifies is 
sometimes expressed in consequence. 

In a httle work on dentition,* published 
some years ago by my friend and former 
colleague, Dr. Ashburner, there are many 
cases related illustrative of this faot. Of 
these, I will select the following : 

" A boy, twelve years of age, was cutting 
the second or posterior permanent molars 
of the upper jaw before those of the lower, 
and the process was accompanied by 
twitchings of various parts of the body. 
At last he became affected with chorea. 
Being a very nervous lad, if any notice 
were taken of him, he would quite involun* 
tarily make the most extraordinary faces^ 
and contort his body into various attitudea 
that speared to be most difficult and 
painful. This chorea continued for three 
months, during which time a variety of 
medicines were swallowed. At last he fell 
into an epilepldo fit, struggling much, 
foaming at the mouth, and grinding the 
teeth. I thrust my forefinger along the 
inside of his cheek, and found a hard, car- 
tilaginous space on each side, behind hitf 
first molar tooth. I succeeded in gashing 
these parts. He uttered a scream and feu 
out of his fit, becoming quite sensible, nor 
had he a recurrence of his chorea.*' 

So sudden and complete a cessation of 
symptoms on the removal of ^e me- 
chanical irritation produced by the pressure 
of a tooth is decidedly an unusual occur- 
rence. In by far the greater number of 
instances, the symptoms of disorder in the 
nervous system do not admit of being cut 
short thus suddenly and decisively; they 
depend not simply on the local irritation 

* * On Dentition,' &c., 12mo, London, pp. 97. 
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produced hy one particular tooth, bat, like 
the headachesi which I spoke of at the 
commencement of this lecture, they are 
the result of the disturbance of the nervous 
system, to which the whole process of de- 
velopment has given rise, just as, in later 
life, the hysteria of the young woman is 
connected with the imperfect accomplish- 
ment of the sexual function, and is not 
removed by a single occurrence of men- 
struation. 

To this class of cases may be referred 
the history of a boy between eleven and 
twelve years old, whom I saw some years 
ago. While, apparently, iu good health 
he was attacked by a fit one morning, in 
which his head was drawn to the right 
side. His face was distorted, especially its 
right side, and his right arm was in much 
more violent movement than his left. This 
fit was not preceded nor followed by sleepi- 
ness or headache, nor was it attended by 
any loss . of consciousness, and the same 
characters were observed in all his subse- 
quent seizures except one, which — the third 
in order of occurrence — was followed by 
temporary delirium for five or ten minutes. 
With the exception of the first and third 
of these attacks, all the others ceased in a 
minute, and the instant the spasmodic 
movements subsided the boy resumed his 
former occupation, as if nothing had hap* 
pened Only once did more than one 
sdzure take place in the course of twenty- 
four hours ; but the intervals between two 
attacks were very irregular; sometimes 
eiffht days had passed without an attack, 
while, at other times, they recurred daily 
for three days; and, altogether, between 
the beginning of July and the end of De- 
cember, more than fifty occurred, with no 
alteration of their character or increase in 
their severity, while neither the boy's 
health nor his intellect appeared to have 
suffered in any respect from the affection. 
One point observed with reference to them 
— ^which, *I may add, is often noticed in 
cases of epilepsy — was, that they almost 
invariably happened soon after rising in 
the morning, generally between the hours 
of seven and nine o'clock. 

At first, he was actively purged, but 
with no effect ; he then took the valeria- 
aate of zinc, likewise fruitlessly ; and then, 
as he was cutting the second molar tooth 
in the right side of the upper jaw, and as 
there was much tenderness of the gum over 
it, the gum was freely lanced, and all treat- 
ment was suspended. No amendment fol- 
lowed this measure, and the boy was, there- 



fore, put for a time on the nitrate of silver, 
but with no results. 

The idea which had been entertained of 
the possible connexion of the attacks with 
the process of dentition appeared tome «tiir 
to be the most probable, and for the follow- 
ing reasons: — That,.iu spite of the eon-, 
tinuance of the attacks, there had been no 
such deterioration in the boy's condition as 
might have been expected if they had been 
dependent on cerebral disease; that no 
impairment of powers over the affected side 
had followed the attacks, while such an 
occurrence would have inevitably occurred if 
the attacks had been dependent on tumour 
or tubercle in the brain ; that headache 
was completely absent, and all the general 
functions were perfectly well performed; 
while, further, the anomalous character of 
the attacks themselves seemed still further 
to point to some eccentric source of irrita- 
tion. 

On looking into the boy's mouth, the 
teeth in the upper jaw were observed to be 
very crowded and over-lapping each other ;. 
the first molar on the left side was decayed, 
the second molar was still beneath the gum. 
I advised the extraction of the decayed 
tooth, and lancing the gum over the second 
molar, while all medical treatment besides 
should be discontinued. Before these mea- 
sured were adopted, the boy had six con- 
secutive attacks in the course of one day ; 
two of them being very severe, and att«nded, 
like ordinary epilepsy, with loss of con- 
sciousness. The extraction of the decayed 
tooth was followed by immediate diminution 
in the convulsive attacks, both in point of 
frequency and severity, and the improve- 
ment lasted for nearly two months. The 
second niiolar tooth was then partly through 
the gum, when a. succession, of seizures, 
some of them accompanied with loss of 
consciousness, once more took place. Free 
lancing of the g^m was succeeded, as be* 
fore, by immediate improvement, and not 
only so, but the tooth being now quite 
through the gum, all spasmodic movements 
of the arm ceased, and occasional slight 
twitchings of the face were the only relics 
of symptoms which had seemed so formid- 
able. 

One caution, which this case suggests, I 
cannot forbear to offer, although it is not 
immediately connected with the subject of 
this lecture. It relates to the possibility 
of attacks of this nature, and still more of 
those of a more decidedly epileptic character, 
becoming permanent as the mere result of 
frequent recurrence, and this quite inde- 
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pendently of the existence of aDV organic 
mischief in the brain. Thus, I nave seen 
instances in which the convulsions that 
originated in whooping-coagh, have out* 
lasted the disease that occasioned them, 
and the fits, which at first were due to some 
error in diet, reproduced again and again 
by similar, though perhaps smaller, indiscre* 



tions in the same respects, until they be- 
come at length habitual. Each fit, too, 
leaves the child more predisposed to its 
recurrence, and from slighter and still 
slighter causes ; so that never is the old 
Latin adage, Obsta prineipiu, more im- 
portant than in the case of the convulsive 
diseases of early life. 



Pu^anital gtntistrg. 



ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

(From • The Lancet,* Marek 23<2, 1861.) 

7b the EdUor of the * Lancet 

Sib, — Coralline (coloured vulcanized 
India rubber) being now extensively em- 
ployed as the basis of artificial teeth, 
it requires to be satisfactorily determined 
whether the subsulphate of mercury used 
for the colouring is likely in any case to 
produce prejudicial effects. The material 
being very hard and insoluble, and not 
capable of being much sofbened even in 
boiling water (the dentists employ steam 
of 230^), there seems no danger from the 
vermilion pigment ; yet, as the extent of 
surface in a full set of teeth is tvvelve or 
fourteen or more square inches, and the 
material at the temperature of the human 
body is acted upon day and night without 
ceasing by the aaliva, and the gums and 
tissues which come in contact with it are 
p^uliflirly susceptible of mercurial influence, 
it may not be quite certain, without the 
test of experience, that no evil can arise in 
the case of a morbidly sensitive invalid. 
If any such cases had been known to occur, 
the dental profession would assuredly have 
changed the cinnabar for some other pis- 
inent. But the use of the niateriai is 
recent, and it would be well to watch the 
testimony of facts as to whether any of the 
symptoms 'of mercury (not amounting to 
Mlivation or other marked phenomenon) 
ean be suspected in the mouth or pharynx 
or alimcaitary canal. 
I am, sir. 

Tour obedient sisrVant, 

A' D^KTIBT. 
lltrcb, 18C1. 



We do not know the composition of the 
numerous substances advertised as '' Coral- 
line Vulcanized India rubber for flexible 
gums," &c. &c. &c. ; any or all of which 
may, for aught we know to the contrary, 
and as the writer of the above letter sug- 
gests, contain subsulphate of mercury, and 
may therefore be most prejudicial to the 
wearer of artificial teeth made with them, 
even although such wearer should not 
be "a morbidly sensitive invalid." The 
subsulphate of mercury is a potent salt, 
far more potent than calomel, producing 
nausea^ vomiting, ptyalism, te. ; the maxi- 
mum does not exceed one grain. Under 
these circumstances we should not like to 
be responsible for the consequences of its 
use as a colouring agent in the India-rubber 
bases of artificial teeth ; nor do we, taking 
its colour into account, clearly under* 
stand the object of its employment in 
that way. "With respect to the "ver- 
milion pigment," the only colouring 
matter used as yet by the better class of 
dentists, "A Dentist" need not, we think, 
be under the least uneasiness ; its perfect 
inertness, when pure, is, we believe, beyond 
all doubt. On this head we would recom- 
mend the writer to read the remarks of 
Mr. Owen at pp. 4/0 and 484, Vol. II, of 
this Journal.— Ed. ' B. J. D. S.' 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON ELECTRICITY 
IN RELATION TO ELECTRO-PHY- 
SIOLOGICAL APPARATUS. By J. 

N. Heaedeb, Electrician, Plymouth. 
{Continued from pagi 60.) 

OW EXTBA AI^D SECOKDAET CTJERENTS 
AND MAGNETIC BEACTION. 

It has been a long^disputed question 
whether, in the derelopment of magnetism 
by electricity, the latter does not change 
its character and become converted into 
the former ; but the most probable hypo* 
thesis is that they are only correlative 
forces, and are not mutually convertible 
into each other. 

The phenomena of action and reaction 
observed between these two forces seem 
to establish their separate identity. It 
was discovered by Faraday that when a 
voltaic ciurrent traversed a wire, it gave 
rise to another electrical current in the 
same wire in an opposite direction ; and 
that when the battery current was sus- 
pended, another current a^in took place 
in the wire in the same direction as the 
battery current. The first of these has 
been called the extra current, and the 
second the secondary current. Hence it 
has been generally supposed that voltaic 
curr^its originate other sympathetic cur- 
rents by induction. A little reflection, 
however, will show that these effects do 
not arise from the inductive action of 
electrical currents simply considered as 
such, but from the reaction of the mag- 
netism which these currents are capable 
of developing ; indeed, it is the autnor's 
firm opinion that the extra and secondary 
currents are purely magneto-electric cur- 
rents, and have very little to do with the 
primary voltaic current, except so far as 
it shall be capable of exciting magnetic 
action. 

Although it may be difficult to com- 
prehend how two electrical currents can 
circulate in opposite directions in the same 
wire, and at the same time, yet experi- 
ments show this to be the case, and, if it 
did not, a priori reasoning would vaS&t 
that it ought to be so. 

If a voltaic current can excite magnet- 



ism, it would be legitimate to infer that 
magnetism would react and excite elec- 
tricity, and this is found to be the case ; 
and a^ain, if a current of voltaic electricity 
in a given direction excite a certain polar 
state of magnetism, it might reasonably be 
expected that if the reaction of this mag- 
netism originated an electric current at 
all, it would be in the reverse direction of 
that which produced the magnetism, and 
this is just what takes place. 

Let then the ends of a conducting wire, 
coiled into the form of a helix or spiral, 
be connected with the poles of a voltaic 
battery.' At the instant of contact the 
current flows through the wire and excites 
magnetism, and at the same instant an 
electric current is developed in an oppo- 
site direction in the same wire, but with 
this difference, viz. that the voltaic cur« 
rent and its correlative magnetism are 
permanent as long as contact is main* 
tained, whereas the extra reverse current 
is only instantaneous and lasts merely 
whilst the change in the wire from the 
normal to the magnetic state takes place. 

If contact with the battery be now 
broken the current is suddenly suspended, 
and the wire as suddenly loses its mag- 
netism and returns to the normal state. 
During this change another transient cur- 
rent or wave takes place, and, as might be 
expected, in the direction the reverse of 
the first. 

Now since the first current was in 
opposition to that of the batteiy, it fol- 
lows that the second must be coindd^it 
veith it. 

The existence of the first induced cur- 
rent is not so easily shovm, because both 
the voltaic and extra current iu*e circu" 
lating in a closed circuit ; but when the 
circuit is broken and the battery current 
ceases, the secondary induced current has 
to traverse an interrupted circuit, and it 
is here that the peculiar characteristic 
which distinguishes it from the primary 
or voltaic current is manifested, viz. its 
static intensity. ' This intensity is such as 
to enable it to overleap the interval caused 
by the interruption of the circuit, and 
thus produce the bright spark which is 
observed whenever a voltaic wire is sepa- 
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rated from conducting contact with the 
battery. Whatever be the force of this 
secondary current in the conducting wire 
alone, it is enormouslj increased when the 
coil or helix is made to surround a soft 
iron core, since this serves to take up, 
concentrate, and more effectually radiate 
the magnetic influence of the wire ; and 
the author has foand that the secondary 
current is infinitely more dependent upon 
the amount of this concentrated magnet- 
ism than upon the character of the pri- 
mary current ; indeed, he considers it to 
be wholly dependent upon magnetic 
changes, no matter how produced. 
{To i§ comiimttd.) 



ETHER V. CHLOROFORM. 
(/VvM ' Tk€ Umeei,' jfyni 13M, 1861.) 

It is unfortunately too well known that 
with the many advantages belonging to 
the administration of ehloroform as an 
ansBsthetic is linked the possibility of an 
occasional fatal result, even in the most 
careful and experienced hands. There are 
very many who maintiun that this draw- 
back does not attach to ether. They assert 
its entire immunity flrom danger, although 
there may be some persons to whom the 
odour of it is o£fennve and irritating. It 
is less portable and agreeable to mhale 
than chloroform, but not more exciting or 
less efficient. Dr. George Hayward (the 
first surgeon who performed a capital opera- 
tion upon a patient rendered insensible by 
the inhalation of sulphuric ether), during a 
recent visit to Europe, instituted inquiries 
tipon the point in question. Before his 
return across the Atlantic he published 
some 'Remarks on Ansesthesia and the 
Agents employed to produce it,' in which 
he says — ^''I have not been able to find 
any well-attested case of death from its 
inhalation. There may have been such, 
but they have never come to my know- 
ledge, though I have taken unweaned pains 
to obtain information on this point." In 
Mr. Erichsen's work it is affirmed of ether, 
that "no death has yet resulted from its 
use.*' The sui^geons of Lyons declare that 
''since the adoption of ether in place of 
chloroform the necrology of ansesthesia has 
not received an additional instance'* in 



their city. Signer Palaschiano, of Naples, 
considers ether as infinitely safer than 
chloroform, in spite of the dangerous appa- 
ratus with which ho administers it. Be- 
tween these extreme schools of the belief in 
the perfect innocuity of ether on the one 
hand, and its equal danger with chloroform 
without the latter's advantages on the other, 
has arisen a third party, which admits that 
ether is certainly not so hazardous as the 
other agent,butthatfatal cases have occurred 
from its employment. They believe, further, 
that were ether more extensively used than 
it is we should hear of a greater number of 
fatal cases from its inhalation. Ether is 
not employed as an ansesthetic accent to 
any extent in Cheat Britain and many 
parts of Continental Europe, but it is ha- 
bitually used at Lyons and Naples, and is 
the only ansesthetic administered in the 
principal hospitals of the United States of 
America. We are informed that in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital at Boston, 
where it was first given, and has since then 
always been resorted to, no deaths have 
ever taken place, nor anxious apprehensions 
been excited, either during or after its in* 
halation. 

An important question is, then, appa- 
rently undecided ; and no means should be 
left untouched by which we may arrive at 
a definite opinion upon such experience as 
the profession has hitherto gained. The 
Boston Society for Medical improvement 
has, we are glad to find, seriously taken up 
the matter, and has appointed a committee 
** to investigate the ali^;ed deaths from the 
inhalation of sulphuric ether, and to report 
thereon." The vast interest attached to a 
truthful solution of the poiiit at issue wu^ 
rants us in urging our medical brethren to 
communicate to the chairman of the com* 
mittee (Dr. Hodges) accounts of all oases 
which have already or shall hereafter oome 
to their knowledge in which a fatal issue 
appeared to result from the use of ether. 
It will be essential not only that the place, 
time, and circumstance of its occurrence be 
noted along with the mode of inhalation 
adopted, but that specific attention be paid 
to the following points : 

1. The kind of ether used— wbetiier 
pure iulphurie ether y ehhrie ether ^ or ether 
eomhinea with chloroform, 

2. The period qfter inhalation at which 
death occuned. 
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Pospitd lleports anir Cast-^ooL 



NECROSIS OP THE ASCENDING 

RAMUS OP THE LOWER JAW IN 

A BOY; SUCCESSFUL REMOVAL. 

(Uniyemitt Collbob Hospital. Under the 
care of Mr. Erich sen.) 

{Frwn the ' Lancet; April 6th, 1861.) 

Necrosis of the jaws is a disease not oom- 
xnonly witnessed in the young, except as 
the result of some form of injury, of struma, 
or from the effects of the fumes of phos- 
phorus. A case, however, presented itself, 
in which neither of these could he stated 
to he the direct cause of the disease, as it 
followed the simple extraction of a hack 
molar tooth. The patient was a lad be- 
tween nine and ten years of age, otherwise 
in good health, in the right side of whose 
mouth could be distinctly felt a projecting 
piece of dead bone, near the second molar 
tooth of the lower jaw. The aperture 
through which the bone protruded was 
large, but Mr. Ericbsen could not say to 
what extent the bone was affected until he 
had endeavoured to remove it. The face 
was quite swollen. When narcotized with 
chloroform, on the 27th of March, an e£fbrt 
was made to extract the bone ; only a few 
fragments were got away with forceps, yet 
there seemed to be a large sequestrum 
remaining. The aperture was therefore 
enlarged, and by the aid of strong forceps 
the l^ne was well laid hold of, and gradu- 
ally extracted. Its extent seemed astonish- 
ing, for it comprised the whole of the right 
ascending ramus and coronoid process 
of the lower jaw, with the exception of 
the condyle. This had been partially 
jammed into the shell of new bone, and 
was not easily extracted until the aperture 
was enlar^d, as already stated. The se- 
questrum mvolved the entire thickness of 
the lower jaw, and was situated somewhat 
to the inner side of the new bone. Mr. 
Ericbsen believed that the condyle re- 
mained in connexion with the case of new 
bone, and had not lost its vitality. The 
boy would, therefore, have good motion in 
the temporo-maxillary articulation at a 
later period, and would no doubt make a 
good recovery. 

An interesting point in the treatment of 
this case was the removal of a sequestrum 



from the situation it occupied, in the pre<> 
sent instance, entirely through the mouth, 
without making any wound in the cheek, 
notwithstanding that there was more 
trouble in thus getting it away. Some 
surgeons would not have hesitated to per- 
form a sort of partial resection of the jaw 
in this case. 



I 
FIBROUS TUMOUR OP THE AN- | 
TRUM, WITH PULSATION; EX- ! 
CISION; RECOVERY. 

(St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Vjkder ihe care 
of Mr. Paget.) 

{From the * Medical Timee and Gazette; 
March 9th, 1861.) 

The subject of this case was a very 
healthy-looking lad, aged 18. He said 
that, seven years ago« a swelling of the 
face commenced, which had gradually in- 
creased up to the time of his admission 
under Mr. Paget's care. 

December 18. — There is now on the left 
side a general projection of the cheek. On 
examination this is found to be due to 
prominence, chiefly in three directions, con- 
nected with the superior maxillary bone. 
It projects just below the malar bone and 
above the alveolus, and thence upwards and 
into the orbit, displacing the eye for at 
least a quarter of an inch. There is no 
yielding in the first direction, and very 
little in the one in the orbit, but in the 
last situation, where it is not covered by 
bone, there is slight but well-marked pul- 
sation. The diagnosis is that of tumour, 
originating in the antrim, which has en- 
tered the orbit through an opening in its 
floor. It has not at all encroached on the 
nasal side, nor is the palate or alveolus de- 
pressed. 

Before the operation Mr. Paget remarked, 
that the directions of the extension of the 
growth supported the opinion of its being 
a fibrous tumour in the cavity of the an- 
trim, rather than a tumour of the bone 
itself. The parts of the maxilla over the 
tumour felt firm and unyielding, but the 
tumour, where it had escaped into the orbit, 
communicated a slight feeling of pulsation 
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to the finger. This was very slight, but it 
was very decided, and it was 83'nchronous 
with the radial pulse. In reference to this 
symptom, Mr. Paget said that, taken alone, 
it was a symptom of malignant disease, 
but in this case it was the only one. The 
excellent health of the patient, the very 
gradual growth, and, as he believed, its 
not affecting the bone, rendered that idea 
quite untenable. There were cases, he 
added, in which hard tumours pulsated. 
It was difficult to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation. Sometimes it appeared to be 
due to an artery overlying the tumour. 
There were cases in which tumours of bone 
pulsated without any apparent excess of 
vascularity. In reference to the operation, 
Mr.' Paget said that he should endeavour 
to remove the tumour from the mouth, 
without cutting through the cheek; and 
he should, if he did not succeed in doing 
so, endeavour, at least, to save the alveolus 
and palate. 

Chloroform having been administered, 
Mr. Paget made an mcision down to the 
bone above the alveolus, separated the 
cheek for a little way, and then, by a Hey's 
saw, cut into the ai^m. It was not, 
however, possible, in such a small wound, 
to open the antrum freely. He therefore 



made an incision in the cheek, commencing 
near the angle, and carried upwards in the 
direction of the outer commissure of the 
eye, for about an inch and a-half. He then 
removed, by the saw and cutting-forceps, 
part of the anterior wall of the antrum and 
a little of the attachment of the malai" 
bone, and from this opening he was enabled 
to remove the tumour. It filled the an- 
trum and extended upwards into the orbit, 
not only in front, where it was present 
before removal, but also largely into the 
back of that cavity. The tumour was 
removed almost entire. It was smooth on 
its surface, and grew from the wall of the 
antrum, the portion removed, by a small 
attachment. It was larger than was ex- 
pected before removal, about the size of a 
small orange. On section, it was white, 
firm, tough, and yielded no juice oh scraping. 
It was, Mr. Paget said, an ordinary fibrous 
tumour, the most common form of tu- 
mour which was found in the oavity of the 
antrum. 

March 4. — The operation was performed 
on December 18. The boy has done un- 
interruptedly well, and is now about, only 
a very small part of the wound on the 
cheek remaining unhealed. 
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LONDON, APRIL, 1861. 



At a time when the dental practitioner 
iaformally accepting aprofessional position 
by the acquisition of a legally constituted 
professional qualification, it will not be 
considered a waste of space if a few pages 
are from time to time devoted to the con- 
sideration of the obligations and the privi- 
leges of a professional position — to those 
proceedings in the conduct of business 
which are sanctioned by thegeneralconsent, 
and to those which are as generally con* 
demned by professional men. Upon the 
question of professional advertisements 
there appears to be no difference of opi- 
nion, but some difficulty may arise in de- 
termining what constitutes an advertise- 



ment. The distinction between an 
advertisement and a notice is generally 
well defined, but it is not uncommon for 
those who wish to sail near the wind 
without 8acrificingtheirposition,touse the 
one as a covering for the other. If a 
practitioner changes his place of residence 
it is convenient to make the removal 
known to those who employ him, and 
this may be done by a simple state- 
ment of the fact twice or thrice re- 
peated in the 'Times ' or some other paper. 
But when a change of residence is made 
a pretext for the insertion in numerous 
papers^ over a considerable period of time, 
of the name, profession, and address of the 
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ijiriMtttuMitV} tli« form of a notice iimade 
to 09rve the porpoflOfl of a profesoional 
ad^^rtwinont. The man parses his 
nam^ and occupation hefore those who 
bare no int««it in his moYCfmtnts, ifith 
Ao new to attraot their notice. He, in 
fact, tQuts for practice imder the pretext 
of ft change of residence* 

Other practitioners of this dass make a 
wertUess pamphlet the mask for pro< 
fMii<mal adTertising. The tiUe of the 
pamphlet comes firsti then the name and 
eddi^of theauthor» followed, perhaps^by 
tiie hours dnring which he m^j be found 
at home. This kind of advertisement is 
repeated, time alter time, to an estent that 
renders it impossible that the sale of the 
work, however great, cen cover the mere 
eoet of advertising. 

A dissolution of partnership, or the 
iransftr of a practice, either the one or 
the otheri may and sometimes is made the 
eieiiie &r a leries of notices, whiob, by 
repetition, become nothing more or lesa 
than mere professional advertisements. 

These sinister attempts to secure the 
advantages of advertisiog, while the general 
forms of professional conduct are observed, 
are justly regarded with quite as little fa* 
vour as open and systematic advertisiDg. 
A barrister advertising for briefs, or tout" 
ing for practice among solicitors, would, 
in the latter case, lose his position at the 
bar ; and, in the former, be disbarred by 
tiie benchers. A solicitor— a member of 
13)0 Law Institution, if detected in adver- 
tising fbr practice, would have his name 
struck off the books of that institution. 
A member of the Stock Exchange would 
lose his membership if he advertised for 
employment. A clergyman would be 
the subject of ridicule if he adver- 
tised hinuielf as 1^ fit subject for the 
gift of a living. ^ member of the medical 
profession is scouted as a quacks if he 
edvertises for patients. 

The strong conviction common to sll 
proflsssional men, that the use of pro- 
fessional advertisement! is in itself in- 
decorous, and highly offensive, involves 



the existence of a general prinmplo of pro* 
fessional conduct, in the violation of which 
the advertiser degrades himself from the 
level of a professional man, and the pro^ 
fession, so fiir as he represents it, to the 
position below that of a trade. This prin« 
ciple is founded upon the fact that pro* 
fessional services can be accurately esti- 
mated only by professional men, while 
those who require them may judge of the 
ultimate result, but they are wholly in^ 
capable of judging correctly of the merits 
of the respective steps by which the final 
result is gained. Hence it becomes neces* 
sary that the client or the pati^it should 
repose implicit confidence in the integrity 
and skill of his professional adviser. The 
right to this amount of confidence depends 
upon the personal merits of the prao* 
titioner, and he is the last person whose 
opinion should be either given or accepted 
upon a question on which hia judgment 
caimot be impartial. It therefore is very 
justly regarded by society as an offence 
against good breeding for any one to 
set forth his own merits, or to call atten- 
tion to his own attainments and capa- 
bilities. It is an admitted weakness to 
receive ^ evidence laudatory statements 
from a person in favour of himself, and he 
who adduces such evidence is regarded as 
vain and foolish when no further object 
is gained than the pleasure of boasting, 
and as little better than a knave when sub- 
stantial advantages are thus sought. ' 
A professional man must be sought by 
those who require his serTices, and the 
application implies confidenee in his power 
to render the required aid. The prac- 
titioner is thus placed in a position of 
trust, and it remains for him to show, by 
the manner he executes the trust, whether 
he is bound by honorable feeling or 
otherwise i whether confidence can or can- 
not be rightly reposed in him. If he be 
an honorable man, with fkir professional 
capabilities, his treatment of the matters 
submitted to his care will secure to him 
the confidence of those who sought his aid, 
and his future success will be secured; 
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but if ba be influenced by purely selfish 
motiyesi and it led to neglect the inte- 
rest of his employer in order to enhance 
his own gain, or if he be an incompe- 
tent person, each transaction becomes 
a record against him, and an impassi- 
ble barrier is raised by his own hands 
against his legitimate success. All who 
can speak of him from experience speak 
unfffvoivi^ly. Tailing, from one or other 
of these causes, to inspire confidence in 
those with whom he has been thrown in 
contact, and through whom his future pro* 
gress should be secured, he addresses him- 
self to strangers ; he touts, or becomes an 
advertiser— a course the adoption of which 
is a public acknowledgment that he can* 
not succeed by the means sanctioned by 
professional vMge. He admits that others 
will not speak for him, therefore he must 
speak for himself; and he must speak to 
those who know neither his antecedents 
nor his professional capabilities. He must 
address himself upon a personal question — 
^-^'ritjmr^ suocess-— to strangers, and en- 
deayour to persuade them to hold him in 
that repute which his acquaintances hare 
denied to him. 

The tradesman adrertises his goods, the 
quality of which may be examined by the 
purchaser. 

The degraded professional man adver- 
tises directly or indirectly his professional 
debility— a commodity which cannot be 
examined; it must be accepted on faith ; 
and the inability to discontinue the use of 
advertisements by those who have adopted 
them shows that one trial is quite suffi* 
cient to convince the client or patient of the 
merits of the advertising practitioner. 

In professional life it appears to be a 
constant role-— once an advertiser, always 
an advertisM*. Connexion is not gained 
by advertisements, and a man capable of 
making a connection does not attempt to 
gain by advertisements that which can 
be obtained by means which do not involve 
the loss of professional character. 

Few men of worth will be found to 
accept a doubtful position, and it becomes 



a disgrace to accept one which carries 
with it its own coiidelnnation. Hence it 
is that those who attempt to conduct a 
professionby advertisements arenaeessarily 
men of low cast, who, hafving no sense of 
personal dignity, fail to feel the indignity 
which they accept in their public appeals 
for personal consideration. 



The challenge to pubUsfa in this Joutnal 
the names of those members of the OoUege 
of Dentists who advertise, in order to 
subsfJEOitiate a charge which the organ of 
the College has failed to shake, is but a 
specious attempt to reduce a general to a 
personal question. We object to the use 
of advertisements as unprofessional, and 
to institutions which encourage the prao- 
tice of advertising ; and we cannot admire 
the conduct of a pretentious body— « 
College— which, after accepting the sup» 
port of a numb w of men, whose habits as 
advertisers are sufficiently known, urgesus, 
through its organ, ^e 'Dental Beview,' to 
print, in a long list, their names, and thus 
place them in a meet unenviable position, 
not only before the memb^s of the College 
of Dentists, but before the whole body of 
the Dental profession. We do not blame 
advertising dentists for joining the only 
body which will accept their support ; but 
we do censure an instituticm which, arro- 
gating to itself a name in imitation of the 
great medical corporationB, under the shal- 
low pretence of advancing the intereets and 
raising the status of the Dental profession, 
associates itself with ihe advertising den- 
tists, and then, with the hope of escaping 
the merited censure, endeavours to obscure 
the bearings of a general question, fiffeetiBg 
the interests of eveiy member of the profes- 
sion, by the substitution of a personal du« 
pute between certain advertises and the 
editor of a journal. It is for the executive of 
the College of Dentisfcs to deal with its 
advertising members individually; and it is 
foFUs, as journalists, to criticise the acts of 
the CoUege, or of any other puWic body, 
so fhr as they have any bearing upon 
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the Dental profession ; but we have nothing 
to do with the acts of private individuals, 
unless they assume a public character, 
Our acquaintance with the names of those 
who are members of the College of Dentists 
is gained solely through the ' Dental Re- 
view ;' and in the lists there published we 
find, excludingrepetitions,about 124 names, 
upwards of twenty-five of which we have 
seen associated with newspaper advertise- 
ments of greater or less length. In the 
attempt to answer our allegation, we find 
in the April issue of the ' Dental Review ' 
the following passage :— " Again, it is said 
that " a greater niunber than three (adver- 
tisers) have been elected by the College 
of Dentists, even at the last two meetings." 
The simple answer to this is, that no three 
members have been elected at the last 
meetings of the Council." In writing the 
phrase quoted in the foregoing paragraph, 
we alluded to the lists of new members 
published in the Pebruary and March 
numbers of the 'Dental Review,' the former 
list containing eleven, and the latter eight 
names ; and we again assert that these two 
lists contain the names of more than three 
advertising dentists. We would ask, of 
what avail is this poor equivocation ? If 
these men were not elected at the last two 
meetings of the Council of the College, 
their names were published as newly 
elected members in the two last numbers 
of the organ of the College. 

Whether a certain list of names appear, 
or not, in this journal in no way affects 
the issue of the general question, as to 
whether professional advertising is, or is 
not, consistent with the maintenance of 
professional character, in the usual accep- 
tation of the term ; neither will the ab- 
sence of such list prove that we are 
unable to give the names, and a reference 
to the advertisements to which we, in 
common with many others, have seen 
them appended. 

But the course adopted by the CoUege 
of Dentists may be accepted as a satisfac- 
tory proof that its weakness has necessi- 
tated a series of acts which it is unable to 



defend. Had the College elected, in igno- 
rance, advertising dentists, on the general 
fjEu^t being made known the secretary 
would have been instructed to obtain in- 
formation upon the subject, and each case 
would have been dealt with upon its own 
merits ; but the injustice of bringing, by 
direct or indirect means, the names of 
their members before the public would 
not have been entertained. 

To accept the support of men, and then, 
without any change in their professional 
conduct, cause their names to be pub- 
lished, as imworthy of the position as- 
signed to them, is a meanness for which 
we should not have given the College of 
Dentists of England credit. 



Oir Thursday, the 25th of this month, a 
dinner will be given in aid of the funds of 
the Dental Hospital of London, and Pro- 
fessor Owen will preside. 

To Hunter^s great work on the teeth 
the rise of dental surgery as a STTT*^*^ 
branch of surgery may be traced. To iL 
great anatomist to whose guardianship the 
Hunterian collection was for many years 
intrusted, and under whose care the col- 
lection has been so vastly increased, and 
from whose hand it has received its present 
arrangement, odontological science is 
scarcely less indebted. The dental sur- 
geon is not more indebted to Hunter than 
is the scientific dentist to Owen. 

Were it only to show our appreciation 
of the valuable services rendered to us in 
the great additions he has made to our 
knowledge of the subjects directly or in- 
directJy pertaining to dental science, the 
members of our branch of the medical 
profession should, on the present cccasiou, 
tender their personal support to Professor 
Owen. He comes among us for the 
expressed purpose of rendering assistance 
and encouragement to an educational in- 
stitution, the progress of which cannot 
fail to exercise a very important influence 
upon the position and prospects of those 
who may in future practise dental surgery. 
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It is onr own cause he comes forward to 
advocate, and it is for us to give that 
advocacy effect by showing our own ear- 
nestness in the cause. The general hos- 
pital is equally a necessity to the poor and 
to the surgeon ; to the one it affords relief 
from suffering, to the other an opportunity 
for the acquirement of professional know- 



ledge. The Dental Hospital is not less 
necessary to the dental surgeon, and should 
we show by our apathy that we are inca- 
pable of appreciating the value of a public 
institution devoted to the practice of our 
special branch of surgery, it will be long 
ere men holding the position of Professof 
Owen will again lend us their aid. 



€mt&p\{h\ut. 



[Vb do not bold oarBelvei responsible for the opinioni ezpreued by our CorreipondenU.] 



lb the Editor of the * Britieh Journal of 
Dental Seienee.^ 

SiBy — ^Will you permit me to express 
through your columns my great regret to 
those gentlemen who are Licentiates iu 
Dental Surgery of the Coll^^ of Surgeons 
wbo did not receive an invitation to be pre- 
sent at the dinner which took place at the 
''Albion" on the 13th of this month, to 
commemorate the first examination held of 
the Dental Board, for the omission they 
were the subjects of. I am alone to blame, 
and therefore beg to offer my personal 
apolooy to those who may have been over- 
lookedT The difficulty I experienced was 
to find out who had passed since Churchill's 



* Medical Directory' for this year was pub- 
lished, and it is amongst those who have 
passed since that directory was published, 
that I appear to have been at fault. 

I trust I need not assure any gentleman 
that the desire of the dinner committee was 
to have every licentiate invited, and that 
they feel in common with myself much re* 
gret that any should have been omitted. 
Yours, Ac, 

Enwnr Sebcohbe. 

49, Brook Street; March 16lb. 

[This note wu intended for publication in our 
last, but arrived too late. — £o.] 
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CAST OP THE MOUTH OF A CHILD, 
THE SUBJECT OP CONGENITAL 
SYPHILIS. 

(Pathological Socibtt of Lokdok, Taeiday, 

March 5th, 1861.) 

(Prom ' Tke Unett: Mereh 16M, 1861.) 

Mb. Nunn showed casts of teeth from a 
girl with strong manifestations of syphilis 
in other parts of the bodv, observing that 
the stunted and deformed characters tliere 
seen corroborated the views of Mr. Hutch- 
inson nrspecting the syphilitic origin of 
such teeth, which were well known to the 
society. 



Mr. Thompsok thought it was im- 
portant that the conclusion should not be 
arrived at that defective teeth of this kind 
were necessarily the result of a syphilitic 
taint. He had carefully examined Mr. 
Hutchinson's csms, and was satisfied that 
these were syphilitic; but he had seen 
many others," re3|)ecting which he was 
equally satisKed that no taint existed. 
The real state of the case appeared to be 
that stomatitis of Luy kind would produce 
defective teeth, but that syphilis was the 
powerful and most common agent in pro- 
ducing them. Mr. Hutchinson did not 
say that all nptohed and malformed teeth 
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were due to syphilif, but he (Mr. Thomp* 
bod) bought that there was an imDression 
abroad that such had been r^erdea as the 
case. 

Dr. Gbailt Hswitt agreed in the main 
with what had Mien from the preeeding 
speaker* but was satisfied that the oases he 
had seen of Mr. Hutchinson's (as one also 
of the committee for repcHrting on them) 
were of syphilitic origin. 

Mr. NuNK thought that Mr. Hutchin- 
son's subsequent paper, in the tenth Tolume 
of the society's * Transactions/ had been 
overlooked in the discussion. Mr. Hutch* 
inson there distinguished the .different 
foirms of malformation observed. 

Mr. HuLKE thought that some of the 
cases were syphilitic, but in many proof 
was wanting that these imperfectly'formed 
teeth were due to syphilitic taint. 

Mr. Baewbll had a ease under his caie 
of well-marked malformed teeth of this kind, 
in the origin of which he was certain that 
there was nothing syphilitic* He believed 
that in any strongly marked case of oaoh- 
exia such appearances might exist, whether 
in connexion with rickets, scrofula, or other 
diseased constitutions. 



CASES OP CI^SUEE OF THE 

MOUTH. 
(AtMM < TKtf J}intai Coumm/ Mtrekt 1361.) 

Pbofessou BxnrA has had occasion to 
observe four cases of a new form of morbid 
closure of the mouth, due, not to anchylosis 
of the articulation of the jaw, but to hyper- 
trophic thickening and induration of the 
membranous muscular tissues of one or 
both cheeks. Syphilis, scrofula, or the 
irregular and violent extraction of a molar 
tooth, were the causes of this alteration, 
and ^ the closure led to much difficulty of 
respiration and speaking, and iuterposed an 
^ obstacle to the mtroduction of solid food 
into the mouth, from which resulted the 



various consequences of insufficient nutri- 
tion. 

To remedy this deformity, Professor Eeina 
divided, by means of a bistoury, the h^per- 
trophied tissues, repeating the incisions 
whenever they became necessary, and inois- 
ing transversely the mucous membrane, tt6m 
the angle of the jaw to the commissure of 
the lips. The buccinator and orbicularis 
oris were entirely divided ; it became neces- 
sary, also, more than once to divide the 
antwior pillar of the velum palati and the 
glosso-staphylinus muscle, and in such case 
the operator was, moreover, obliged to relax 
the corresponding side of the tongue, which 
adhered to the interior of the gum. The 
arterial hemorrhage was combated sucoess- 
fulhr by compression. 

With the help of conical pieces of cork 
introduced between the teeth, the abduction 
of the jaws was fiusilitated, at the umh 
time that an obstacle wan interposed to the 
union of the divided parts. Finally, the 
diatheses were combated by general treat- 
ment, mercurial or iodixed, ac^nrdingto the 
special indications. 



A REMEDY POR PTYALWM. 

{From * The Dental Coemoe; Mqreh, 1861.) 

Dn. RoBSBTSOV has found (Druggist) 
that the Jpihranit irifida haa more prompt 
Temedial powers in oases of exoeasiye ptyd- 
ism than anything he had ever previously 
tried. His patients are described as himg 
generally reUeved in six or eight hours of 
the most urgent symptoms, ana oompletcly 
oared in two daye. The preparation em- 
ployed is an infosion of the green leaves, 
used frequently as a gargle. Dr. Robertson 
suggests thi^t the pUnt may be found useful 
in other profluvisB^-iaa leucoiThoda. The 
plant is known under the popular name of 
norseweed, horsemint. Dr. Robertson was 
induced to try it from observing that it 
completely cured a horse affected with 
slobbering. 



Jenhl IteiiTB a»)^ €xiiml |leprts. 



HOSPITAL APPOIKTMBNT, 

At a Special General Meeting of the 
Grovernora of this hospital, held on Mon« 
day, March 2&th, 1S61, Mr. 4#inqel 



Adams Parker, a Dental Licentiate of tiie 
Royal College ef Surgeons, and Member 
of the Odontologieal Society, wae unani- 
mously elected Dental Suigeon to the 
Hoepital. 
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THE ODOirrOLOGICAL SOOIBTT. 

Thb Mokthlt Msxtikg of the Mem- 
ben of this Societj took place at their 
Booms, 82, Soho Square, on Monday 
evening, April lot, 1861 : Willi ajc Mut- 
■HVLL jBie«, Eeq., President, in the chair. 

The minutee of the last meeting having 
been read and confirmed, 

Thie following eontributions to the 
librar]^ and museum were announced, and 
the thanks of the Sooietj accorded to the 
respective donors :«— 

To the museum, bv Mr, FaridnsoHi 
Sen,, of Sackville Street : 

F«st» t4)oth ol MMtodon. Fonil tosUi of a ihsrk 
foood St Altundria. in KcypU tuppossd te btlo«| 
to one oi (hat »pfciei that mutt hsTO beea mors 
than thirty feet in length, for, on eomperiof it with 
one in the British Muteiim, lerenteen feet Ions* this 
«•• Jntt twke that tiae. A foadl tooth of the 
Icthyoaaumt. The eaaiat tsbth of a U|sr. 

And to the library, by Dr. S. S. White, 
of Philadelphia; 

Vo). i of * DenUl Cosmoa,' • Peatal Anomalicsi' 
Tol. I. Two copies of eolourcd plates of Fifth Fair 
of Nerves, with diagrams fllnstratiTe of the Micro- 
aeopio Aaatomy ef tlio Teeth. Twoespiea el Key 
to the sams. 

By Mr. Truman : 

Bombers on ' Diseases of the Nenoai Sntem,' 
t Tola. F. Oesterten's « Medical Logic,' 1 vol. 
T. Bydeiham, The Woiin of, aad Transhrtlso bv. 
Dr. GKoaUtt. a vola. Sehwena sad Ss M erda aS 
• IlierQaeopka) Ksstturdiee iato Accordsace ia the 
Siructura sad Growth of Aaimala and Piaata,* I foL 
Vnaer and Prochasliai ' On the Nervosa System/ 
I vol. Wedl'ft* Pathological Histology/ 1vol. Harvey, 
M.D.,Woriwof,l VOL Hasse^ ' Kithokigical Asa- 
tomv/ 1 v<al. Ob SmalUpox and IfoMles,* 1 vol. 
Chufd»iU,*Olasaaasof Womea.' Fsa^tentshtfi, 
•Medical Psychology/ Dvpaytieat'OaPiiasssssad 
Iigurica of Bones,' 1 vol. i * On Leaioaa of Vaacslar 
Systems.' 1 vol. Hanter's « Gravid Uterus,' « Me- 
BoUrs of the Academy of Surgery.' *The Geiraine 
Woffka of Hippoentee,' 1 vols. KOHikei'a « MaiMsl 
of Uuiasa HialolQ|y/ S Tola,; • Anasla of Iniusasa.' 
W. Hewaon's Worka, edited* wiih aa Introduetioa 
and notea, by O. Gulliver, F.R.S. KokiUasky's 
'Pathological Anatomy/ 4 vols« Kuchenmeistcr's 
' Masoal of Paraahea,' t Tob. Voa Slehold • On 
Wonaa.* 

The ftUowinf gsntleiiien wwe tbeii 
deoled iDembert «f the Soeaetr.-^^BMi* 
dflsitt Mr. Oeorge Lauriey 39, Mortiiiier 
Street, Catendiah Sauare. Kon-reaident : 
Mi^. BamiMl Ptoker, Gohswe Baw» 
Bimiiiij(ham> Coneipaidiiig : Sr. Dvn- 
ajaff, New York. 

The PuaiBiNY.--Yoa are aware, gap. 
tiemeii, that at our last meeting tha dia- 
OA Mr. Bridgman's paper vaa 



adjourned. We then hoped Mr. Bridgmaa 
would have been nresent this evening to 
take part in the aiscussion. I am sorry 
to say we have received a letter from him, 
stating that he is hot able to attend; 
and under existing eircumstanoea, not 
seeinff around me those gentlemen I pre* 
sumea would be bere^-^partioularly one, 
who, for the sake of doing justice to the 
sul^ect, moved the adjournment of the 
debate*— I think it may be better to 
postpone the discussioin until Mr. Bridg* 
man can be present. It is very likely, on 
a future ooeaaicn, he will be here. His 
health is rather delicate ; but that is not 
the only cause of his absence. Itisowing, 
I believe, to some unfareaeen circum* 
stance that he is not with ua to-night Is 
it your pleasure that this diseusdcmshosild 
be poa^>oned until a future occasion? I 
haraly see how we etok act diUbraBtly, 
when Mr. Bridgman is not here to dsfnid 
his views. 

Mr. GASTwmiaaY. — ^I think it would 
be much better, for the interests of the 
Society, to put off the djaeuseion till m 
future ooeaaiott. 

The PniainurT. — WSk any genthman 
propose that? 

Mr. CATTLnr.<— In the letter to which 
the President haa alluded, Mr. Bridgman 
Qzprseaea a denre that an opportunitr 
may be afforded him of answenng such 
arguments aa shall he advaaced against 
the views set forth in his very interesting 
and scientific piqper. The Society haa no 
power of giving Mr. Bridgman this ad- 
vantage, to whmh he is entitled, except 
by again adjourning the diacussi^a. 1, 
therefore, b^ to move that the discus- 
)n Mr. Bridgman's paper be ad- 
until the next meeting. Ihis 



OQurse la m every way desirable, 
mueh aa, on aocount of the Eastw hcdidays, 
many PeUows who would have taken part 
in the debate are now absent. 

Mr. FuBTOHiB,*-! have great ^pleasure 
in seoonduig Mr. CattUn'a propomtion. 

Tkm motion was put» and canned unaai* 
moualy. 

Mr. CouiiciLK then read the fcllowing 
liapers 

On ik$ Saturn tfZhnUl CariM. 

Mr. Pixaxnsiiv and Onyruicnr,— »It 
may mpear a bold stsp to introduoe any 
new theory whidh proposss to explain move 
eitisihotonly the nature of a dissase which, 
IMn Hs very frequenejr, must have at- 
eonsiusrahle attsntion, and wUoh 
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has, almost of itself, called into existence 
the profession of which we are memhers. 
Bat it must appear a still bolder step to 
advance views which differ considerably 
from those which have hitherto been 
adopted by men of the highest reputation. 
It may be supposed that no individual 
would undertake so great a responsibility 
unless his ideas were the result of long ob- 
servation, or unless they explained more 
satisfactorily a large number of phenomena, 
or unless they were confirmed by decisive 
experiments. 

To the first of these conditions I can lay 
no claim. To the second I can only say 
that, to my mind, they explain more clearly 
the nature and process of caries of the 
teeth. To the third, however, I may ob- 
seirve that the expeiiments I have per« 
formed can, in my opinion, be explained by 
no other than the views I am about to 
advance. 

I should have preferred waiting until I 
could have laid claim to all of the above 
conditions, but that our attention cannot 
fail to be drawn in an unusual degree to 
this disease at the present time by a paper, 
remarkable for its eomjprehensiveness and 
originality, read Q,b the last meeting of this 
Society by Mr. Bridgman. 

All opinions which have been advanced 
upon the nature of caries of the teeth« 
which in' any way re(x>gni8e the action of 
agents external to those organs having an 
influence upon, or taking a part in, the 
changes they undergo, regard, I believe, 
the existence of an acid of some kind as 
essential ; and consequently, looking no fur- 
ther for a cause, attention has been some- 
what misdirected in investigatiiig this 
subject. 

Following out the researches of others, I 
confciss I was somewhat surprised, in in- 
vestigations carried out a few years ago, to 
find so little evidence pf acid fluids in the 
mouths of many persons whose teeth pre- 
sented the conditions of rapid decay. In 
the cavities themselves I found invariably 
an acid reaction ; but occasionally an alka- 
line reaction was discovered in the saliva of 
those in. whom, ^ priori^ we should have 
anticipated strong acid reaction. The saliva 
is considered, I believe, as I have generally 
found it; to be usually neutral ; but it is 
stated to vary under difi*erent conditions of 
the body. Thus, whilst any great demands 
are being made upon any of the acid secre- 
tions of the body — as, for instance, in the 
stomach during digestion — the saliva is 
found to be alk^ine ; whilst before a meal, 



when other and alkaline fluids have been 
more recently drawn upon, the saliva is 
found to possess an acid reaction. Be this 
as it may, this secretion, though of course 
ever in contact with the teeth, has never 
to my mind presented a sufficiently acid 
character, of itself, to account for the rapid 
disorganization we find going on in the 
teeth of certain individuals. 

The acid found in the cavities of the teeth 
has been accounted for by the action of the 
decomposing tissues of these organs upon 
certain of the constituents of our food; but 
I think it is more probably- due to the 
formation of an acid phosphate of lime fur- 
nished by the decomposition of the lime- 
salts of the dentine. Bone-earth, exposed 
to warmth and moisture — conditions favor- 
able to decomposition — undergoes a kind of 
putrefactive fermentation, and furnishes the 
same acid phosphate of lime (the super- 
phosphate) that is produced by the action 
of sulphuric acid on the same substance. 

That it cannot be due to the decompo- 
sition of the decalcified dentine alone, is 
proved by the following experiment. Prom 
the cavities of a large number of recently 
removed teeth the softened dentine, pre* 
viously cleaned with dry cotton, was re- 
moved, and macerated in water. The re- 
action, which at first was nearly neutral, 
soon became decidedly alkaline— a condition 
.we s^iould lUve anticipated in the decom« 
position of a nitrogenous compound. 

If it arise from the action of the decom- 
posing tissues on certain constituents of our 
food producing lactic, butyric, or any other 
aoids, we should scarcely find so strong 
evidence of its existence in those portions 
of the dentine which are hardly or at all 
Roflened, and which could to so small an 
extent only be permeated by the fluids of 
the mouth. This portion of the dentine I 
have found quite as. acid in character as 
that removed from the . more -superficial 
portions of softened dentine in the same 
tooth. 

In seeking for other than acid solvents 
capable of effecting a disintegration of the 
constituents contained in the teeth, we 
shall, probably, be aided in our inveaiigti^ 
tions by observing some of the changes tlie 
food undergoes in its passage through the 
alimentary canal. The disintegration and 
solution which those substances undergo 
which enter the stomach as food, as well as 
some which occasionally find their way 
there by accident, cannot be traced to be 
due to any general solvent excreted from 
that organ ; but partakes more of the nature 
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of a process analogous to fermentation than 
to any other — a process of decay or change 
due to the action of certain bodies of weak 
chemical affinity, which readily undergo a 
state of molecular change, and induce the 
same condition in bodies less prone to de- 
composition than themselves; the former 
are invariably nitrogenous compounds, 
which are the least stable of all compounds 
when of a complex composition. It is sup- 
posed that the molecular motion of these 
bodies is communicated to the particles of the 
more stable ones. Whether this be cotrect 
or no, we have the facts that decomposhig 
gluten induoesa change in grape sugar, con- 
verting it into dextrine, and then into alcohol 
and carbonic acid — compounds more simple 
in structure than those from which they 
were derived. Again, decomposing animal 
tissues, under certain conditions, willconvert 
the same substance into lactic, butyric, and 
other analogous acids ; and so also wiU the 
gastric and other fluids of the stomach, 
under the conditions of warmth, motion, 
and the presence of air, soften, disintegrate, 
and alter the chemical condition of sub- 
stances used by us as food. 

As the changes we wish to investigate 
take place in the mouth, it is to this the 
first of the digestive cavities of the body 
that our attention must be directed. Food 
introduced here is, we know, first subjected 
to the comminuting action of the teeth — 
prgans mechanically well adapted for this 
office, and armed with an amount of sen- 
sitiveness to protect, no doubt, the stomach 
from the introductidh of hard bodies that 
would injure its sofl structures, as well as 
to afford a knowledge of the degree of 
comminution that has been effected. During 
this operation, that of intimately mixing 
the food with the saliva likewise takes place. 

The saliva, we learn from the researches 
of physiologists, effects chiefly the follow- 
ing objects: — 1. A chemical change in 
certain of the elements of our food. 2. 
The introduction of air into the stomach. 
3. A viscid covering to the food, to enable 
it to glide freely along the dorsum of the 
tongue into the pharynx, in the act of 
deglutition, and from the pharynx through 
the oesophagus into the stomach. It is 
the more viscid saliva from the submax- 
illary, sublingual, and small glands, whose 
ducts open into the anterior part of the 
mouth, in which the two last-mentioned 
are chiefly effected, and into which fluid 
the food is rolled in the final act of masti- 
cation preparatory to deglutition. 

But it is the first-named office of the 



saliva, the chemical, that most concerns 
us; and this is chiefly found to be pos- 
sessed by the more watery secretion of the 
parotid glands, the position of the orifices 
of whose ducts (Stenon's) are so situated, 
that the food becomes well mixed with it, 
whilst undergoing comminution by the 
molar teeth. 

The action of the parotid fluids is ex- 
pended chiefly in converting the amyla- 
ceous constituents of our food into gi'ape 
sugar — an action which is suspended when 
the food undergoes another form of change 
in the stomach, but which is resumed in the 
duodenum and small intestines generally, 
when it is again exposed to analogous 
fluids from the pancreas and Bruner's 
glands. 

Now, I believe, the change going on in 
the food whilst in the mouth, through the 
agency of the saliva, and especially in those 
portions which are detained there by lodg- 
ing between the teeth, or in fissures in the 
enamel, communicates a molecular disturb- 
ance to those portions of a tooth which 
have had their vitality lowered, whether 
through disease of the dental pulp or peri- 
osteum, by exposure of the dentine through 
injury, or congenital deficiency of enamel, 
by exposure to frequent and considerable 
changes of temperature, by having suf- 
fered severe concussion, or by an^ other 
cause that might at all interfere with the 
normal condition of their nervous or 
nutrient supplies. 

I am not disposed to refer this altered 
condition of the tooth-substance to ne- 
crosis, because we find necrosed tooth-sub- 
stance, or bone, very unsusceptible of under- 
going change. It may be in the condi- 
tion in which we find ivory, which readily 
undergoes absorption when introduced into 
the substance of the bones of animals (a 
condition not improbably like that the 
temporary teeth are in at the time they 
arc undergoing absorption), or in that the 
stomach may be in immediately after 
death, when digested by its own gastric 
juice, or in a condition analogous to the 
tissues which suffer absorption in the line 
of demarcation, when a mortified part 
is undergoing a natural separation. A 
condition I have occasionially remarked 
in some teeth would aln>ost seem to sug- 
gest a fatty degeneration. We know cal- 
careous degeneration of these organs to 
exist ; but my observations have been too 
limited to do more than suggest a pro- 
bability of the former. 

The conclusions I have therefore arrived 
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at are, that certain portions of onr food, 
especially bread and yeffetable substances 
generall J, owing to the dbanges continually 
going on in their amylaceous constituents 
in the mouth, may, by their continued 
contact with a tooth in the abnormal con- 
dition just spoken of, communicate a change 
to its particles, and induce in it a disinte- 
gration or decay. I do not deny that the. 
presence of a free acid may not assist, or 
even be necessary to this change, as we 
find it is in the digestion of food in the 
stomach ; but that acids are not the sole, 
or even the most important agents in this 
process, I think the following experiments 
will dearly show. 

A number of recently removed teeth 
having been obtained, the carious and 
sof^ned portions of the dentine were care- 
fully removed, leaving only the hard den- 
tine exposed. Several teeth thus prepared 
were placed in glass vessels loosely corked 
as follows : — ^Those placed in vessel 1 had 
some roast meat finely divided and water 
introduced with them. Vessel 2 had the 
same, only some saliva was added. To those 
in vessel 8 a strong solution of cane sugar 
was added. Yessel 4 contained the same, 
with saliva added. Vessel 5 had, besides 
the teeth, a small quantity of bread and 
water; and vessel 6 the same, with saliva 
added. 

These vessels and their contents were 
exposed to a temperature of about 100^ 
Fahr. (that of the mouth) for a period of 
twenty days, and then examined, when 
the contained teeth presented the following 
conditions : — ^Those in vessels 1 and 2 had 
undergone no change whatever, the den- 
tine being quite as hard as when put 
into the vessels ; the meat had undergone 
putrefaction* and the fluid was strongly 
alkaline. The teeth in vessels 3 and 4 
were thus affected : — ^In 8, tiie change in the 
dentine was so slight as to be scarcely ap- 
preciable ; but those from vessel 4, where 
we remember saliva had been added, had 
the exposed dentine considerably softened. 
The contents of these two vessels were 
stron&^ly, though, I should say, about 
equally, acid. The greatest change, how- 
ever,! found in the dentine of the teeth firom 
vessel 6, where to a small quantity of 
bread and water saliva had been added. 
The softened dentine could readily be re- 
moved in thickish flakes. Vessel 5 had 
its teeth in about the same condition as were 
those in vessel 8 ; the deoomposmg teeth 
had probably effected to a small extent the 
same results as the saliva had. Toe fluid 



in vessels 5 and 6 was only slightly acid. 
The result of these experiment must, I 
think, lead us to dismiss from our minds 
the necessity for insisting on the presence 
of a free acid as the sole cause of dental 
caries. The teeth contained in vessel 6, 
immersed in a fluid only slightly add, 
were much more altered and softened than 
those in vessel 8, which were exposed to a 
far more acid fluid. The character of acid 
in the last fluid, also, ought to have been 
chiefly that which is known to possess a 
consiaerable solvent action on phosphate 
of lime ; but, as the decomposed bread in 
vessel 6 would probably also have generated 
some of the same acid, the liquids from 
both were subjected to analysis — when the 
saccharine fluid was found to contain by 
far the larger quantity of lactic in addition 
to other acids. 

Finally, microscopic appearances seem to 
confirm these views. A comparison of 
sections of dentine from the three following 
sources, viz. (1), from a carious tooth, (2; 
from a tooth removed from vessel 6, and 
(3) from a tooth decalcified by an acid, 
showed a far greater resemblance between 
the two first, than between the last and 
either of the former. 

A point of some interest in these expe- 
riments is the apparent greater destructive 
action of the commonest article of our food, 
bread, than of either of the two other sub- 
stances experimented with. If the infer- 
ences I have drawn from them be coirect, 
the fii^quent cleansing of the mouth with 
mild antiseptics ought to prove very bene- 
ficial. 

The gradual breaking up of the dentine 
after it has become softened is, I think, 
better explained by the views here ad- 
vanced than by any other ; and we can also 
readily comprehend from them how the dis- 
charges, and decomposing particles sepa- 
rated from a carious tooth, may induce the 
like condition in the contiguous surface of a 
neighbouring tooth, which we so commonly 
find to be the case in practice. 

I do not denv the possibility of disease 
arising in the bony portions of the teeth, 
from causes wholly unconnected with the 
presence of external agents, and which may 
resemble the diseases that occur in (it is 
true, the more vascular substance) bone. 
Specimens that have been preserved seem 
to prove it really to have taken place in the 
dentine ; but I believe such oases are rather 
the exception than the general rule. 

It is my intention, in addition to the re- 
petition of the experiments here described, 
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to institute a Tftridtj of similar ones to 
ascertain the action of different articles of 
food on the teeth, the results of which I 
shall be happy to communicate at some 
future meeting of this Society. 

The Pbesidxitt. — "We have all, I do 
not doubt, listened to the theory of Mr. 
Coleman with interest, and I am sure 
that all gentlemen here will respect his 
views, however much they may differ from 
him in opinion. The question before us 
has f^quently been one of dispute. The 
vital theory and the chemical tneorv have 
formed the foundation of a great deal of 
controversy. We have had several papers 
brought before this Society on these sub- 
jectsu We had an elaborate paper by 
Mr. Robertson, containing his views of 
the chemical theory. We have also the 
chemico-vital theory, advocated by Mr. 
Tomes, who is not present this evening, 
or he might have entered into this dis- 
cussion. I have no doubt, however, that 
there are some gentlemen present who 
-will furnish us with their experience, and 
we shall be happy to listen to them. 

Mr. KinnisoK. — Before making anv 
general observations on Mr. Coleman^3 
paper, I should be glad to ask him what 
ne found to be the prevailing acid, or 
acids, in the solution No. 6 j^made with 
bread soaked in water, with a kttle saliva), 
which was most destructive to the teeth p 

Mr. CoiEMAK. — It was chieflv acetic 
acid ; there was some butyric, ana a small 

Suantity of lactic, and some other acid ; 
ut it was chiefly acetic acid. 
Mr. Habbisok. — I was induced to ask 
this question, sir, because all the papers 
we have had read, and all the theories that 
have been advanced on this subject, seem 
to amount to this, — ^that there is some acid, 
or combination of acids, essential to the 
progress of, if thev do not produce, decay. 
In Mr. Bridgman 8 paper which we had 
last month, he spoke of^one acid only, and 
confidently stated this to be lactic acid ; 
although how he arrived at that conclusion 
he did not inform us, and that was one of 
the questions I meant to have asked him 
had ne been present to-niffht. If I under* 
stand the paper with whicn Mr. Coleman 
has just &voured us, he advances no spe- 
cial theoiy as to the cause of decay, out 
merely states that he thinks it must be 
due to iome other cause than the presence- 
of a bee acid — particularly lactic acid^— 
inasmu^ as, in the experiment which 
under his hands produced the largest 



amount of lactic acid, the teeth experi- 
mented upon were not the most softened. 
He, however,' admits that in that experi- 
ment the second greatest amount of soften* 
ing had taken place, and states that, where 
the greatest amount of softening occurred, 
he found a large quantity of acetic, besides 
some butyric, lactic, and other acids. 
Now, sir, I have long entertained the 
opinion that decay of the teeth was 
more satisfactorily to be accounted for by 
what is called the chemical, than by the 
inflammatory theory— or, in other wordis, 
by the supposition that it depended upon 
the products of the decomposition of par- 
ticles of food which lodge in the natural 
depressions in, and in the interstices be- 
tween, the teeth ; although I have never 
ventured on any theory as to the precise 
nature of the acid or acids producing it. 
And when we look into chemical works, and 
see a list of 160 or 170 different adds pro- 
duced from the decompostiion of various 
substances, and find di&rent acids pro- 
duced from the decomposition of the very 
same substances, in different ataees, and 
consider what a variety of kinds of food and 
drink pass through our mouths, it must 
be apparent that it must be verv difficult to 
arrive at any conclusion ^ to wnat the spe- 
cific acid is which produces this effect, sup« 
posingittobeanacid. I have always thougnt 
it most probable that the teeth were sub- 
jected to the action of a variety of acids ; and 
the answer which Mr. Coleman has given 
me to the question I have put to him goes 
fiir to confirm that opinion. I think, how- 
ever, sir, that Mr. Coleman's paper, as 
well as Mr. Bridgman*s, and I might say 
most of the theories we find in books, 
arrive pretty early at one point— viz., 
that an acid or acids are cozmected with 
the progress of decay-^for even Mr. Tomes, 
althougn not a full oeliever in the chemical 
Iheory of decay, states in both his works, 
1 believe, that it is very much promoted 
by the acids generated in the mouth. The 
(mly question on which we seem to differ, 
then, IS this — ^whether these acids possess 
the power to set up decay in a t(K)th in 
whicn the vitality has not oeen previously 
affected by some other causer Tbttt is 
the only point on which there seems to be 
any difference of opinion. Mr. Bridg^nan, 
in nis paper of last month, arrives at this 
conclusion,— that what we call caries con- 
sists of two distinct stages— vis., *' death of 
tbe tooth from vital action at the com* 
meii^Sement, and then chemical decompo- 
Bitiott afterwards '' — and Mr. Tomes, in his 
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physiological work, has defined decay to be 
''death, and subsequent progressive de* 
composition of the whole or part of a 
tooth.** But what we want to get at 
is, what catutes the death which pre- 
cedes this decomposition ? My own opi- 
nion, looking at the number of cases of 
decay which comei before us, is, that those 
easily referable to the causes which have 
been named, and dwelt upon^ as producing 
this death, and consequent predisposi • 
tion to decay, are so few compared with 
the number we see which we cannot 
refer to them, as not to meet the point at 
issue. Take lateral pressure, fbr example, 
which has been dwelt upon as one predis- 
posing cause, by producmg "molecular dis- 
turbance," rendering the teeth liable to 
decay. Lateral pressure can only exist 
between such teeth as are very much 
crowded ; and we do not find it existing in 
the majority of mouths, even where the 
teeth are in contact — ^for contact does not 
necessarily implv pressure. I should say, 
that the cases m which lateral pressure 
capable of producing this effect exists 
are few, compared with those cases where 
you have contact without pressure; and 
that the amount of decay arising from 
this cause is very small indeed, compared 
with the numbers of cases in which decay 
either ' occurs between teeth where there 
JB no pressure, or in'vhich it comm£fnces '^ 
in the natural depressions of the molar 
teeth. From what, then, does the pre^^ 
disposition to decay arise in these in- 
terstices and these depressions ? They cer- 
tainly are not subject to any pressure 
which would give rise to molecular dis- 
turbance, and so predispose them to decay. 
Another class of cases which has been 
mentioned are those in which the teeth 
are rendered predisposed to decay from 
severe malignant fevers. I am willing to 
brieve — ^and I do believe — that scarlet 
fever, typhus fever,' smallpox, &c., when 
severe, may all produce effects upon 
the teeth which predispose them to decay 
(and probably in the manner described by 
Mr. ISridgman) ; but these cases, again, 
are few compared with the number of 
cases that come before us. There is a 
third cause stated, viz., '' mechanical in- 
juries " — the cases arising from which, we 
all know, are comparatively rare; and a 
fourth cause, " ordinary exposure to cold " 
—which, I believe, rarely produces any 
injurious effects on healthy teeth. These, 
sir, I think, constitute the only wediti* 
posing causes ordiijuirily advanced and 



dwelt upon by the opponents to the 
chemical theory ; and I snould say that, 
if you put the whole of the cases produced 
by these causes together, they would pro- 
bably not amount to a tithe of the cases 
we every day see. Where, then — I am 
speaking, of course, without meaning this 
to be considered an exact calculation, but 
supposing it to be an approximation to 
the truth — where then, I would ask, are we 
to find the predisposing as well as exciting 
causes to decay in the other nine ? In 
my belief, sir, in the acids, or combinations 
of acids, generated in the manner which 
Mr. Coleman has so satisficietorily proved 
by experiments, and which I have long 
believed, from observation and reflection, 
to be sufficient to account for both. I 
think that this o|)inion is borne out, if not 
proved, by the fact, that we invariably 
find decay to begin (except in those cases 
where you have some* injury to account 
for it) either between the teeth, or in the 
natural depressions on their surfaces, or on 
such other parts as food may lodge. I 
will not detain the Society longer, sir, 
but conclude by repeating my belief that 
these acids, or combinations of acids, so 
frequently referred to, have the power, 
from lone-continued application to the 
parts of the teeth named, to originate, as 
well as to complete what we call caries. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. C-iTTLiir. — I am afraid, sir, our 
observations must necessarily be limited 
upon the paper now before the Society, 
inasmuch as we have only just agreed to 
adjourn the discussion of a similar sub- 
ject. There is one objection which voems 
to me to apply to Mr. Coleman's experi- 
ments ; namely, that they all appear to 
have been made upon dead and dry teeth, 
in which case they could not be influenced 
by the various causes of irritation, and 
would be more readily acted upon by 
chemical agents than healthy, living teeth. 
I would ask Mr. Coleman whether the 
chemical condition of the saliva which he 
used in some of the experiments was 
tested. 

Mr. CoLEMAK — ^With regard to the 
first portion of Mr. Cattlin*s observations, 
of course, in all experiments of this kind, 
when we have not the full conditions that 
we should have if the teeth were in the 
mouth, it must be admitted that- con- 
clusions drawn from them are open to 
objection. At the same time the com- 
parison of a large number of such experi- 
ments cannot £ul, I think, to throw some 
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light upon this subject, especially when; 
we recollect that ^natural* teeth, when 
introduced into the mouth as substitutes 
for those that have been lost, undergo a 
change very similar to dental caries. In 
reply to the second portion of Mr, Cat- 
lin's remarks, I certamly did not test the 
saliva that was added to the different 
vessels ; but as that saliva was added to 
all at the same time, and from the same 
source, I do not think its condition could 
at all influence the results; 

I think the great |>oint arrived at from 
the ezperimenta is this, that in the vessels 
containing the largest quantities of lactic 
and other acids we had a much smaller 
amount oi softening and disorganization 
of the dentine, than we had when there 
was a smaller quantity of acid present. 

Mr. Cabtwbight. — Did vou detect 
what the acid, or acids, were which existed 
in the smaller quantities ? 

Mr. Coleman. — Acetic acid, butyric, 
and some lactic acid — but a very small 
quantity as compared with the others. 

The Pbbsidbkt.-:-! believe it is gener- 
ally admitted that saliva in its normal 
state is alkaline? 

Mr. CoLBMAH. — "Writers on physiology 
usually state it to be so, but the results of 
a lai^e number <^ experiments on the 
subject showed the saliva to ^be nuoal 
generally neutral. ^ 

The Pbesidbnt, — I am rather sur- 
prised to hear you say there was so small 
an amount of lactie acid in the experi- 
ment most destructive to the teeth ; for 
chemtate - haw generally found that lactic 
acid has predominated, in the cavity of de- 
caying teeth, and acted more freely upon 
dentine than any other acid. I think that 
is also Mr. Bridgman*8 theory. If I un- 
derstand his paper rightly, I believe he said 
that where lactic acid was found (and dead 
membrane generates lactic acid) its action 
was most frequently the cause of their 
destruction. 

Mr. Habbisoit. — I rise, Sir, to make a 
few observations in answer to the objec- 
tions Mr. Gattlin has urged against Mr. 
Coleman's experiments. He says, that 
these experiments, being made upon teeth 
drawn from the mouth, can scarcely be 
considered conclusive as to the effects such 
acids as were generated would produce 
on teeth in the month, inasmuch as these 
teeth were not so well able to resist the 
action of these acids, or chemical agents. 
Now, I think this objection has more 
apparent than r^ weight. Dead animal 



tissue is prone to go through certain natu- 
ral changes, such as decomposition, and so 
forth, spontaneously, but I conceive that 
you have only to apply a sufficiently 
powerful agent to a living tissue to destroy 
its vitality, in order to render it amenable 
to the same chemical laws. Take anv 
escharotic you like — undiluted nitric acid, 
for example — and you may destroy with it 
the skin alone, or the skin, ceUular tissue, 
muscles, and even the bone itself^ in t]be. 
living as well as in the dead body. It la 
only for the acid or other destructive 
agent to be strong enough^ or, if weak^ 
to be applied long enough, to overcome 
the resistance which the vital forces would 
offer it, and you reduce the living struc- 
ture to a dead one, amenable to the same 
laws — and with reference to the teeth, we 
all know that their vitality, at all events, 
their active vitality, ie very low. I think, 
therefore, that the acids in question, if 
applied to the living teeth long enough, 
would have in l^me, pretty nearly, if not 
quite the some effect upon them as if they 
were dead, inasmuch as they would first 
destroy the vitality of the parts attacked, 
and then disintegrate them. 

Mr. Cattlin. — In reply to Mr. Har- 
rison> I would remark that strong acid, 
such as strong nitric acid, would destroy 
vitality^ and act, perhaps, with equal ; 
power upon any tooth, living or dead. But, 
inasmuch as no such acid is formed in the 
mouth, it does not fairly apply to the ques- 
tion before us. I certainly believe that a 
healthy living tooth would be far more likel v 
to resist the action of those acids to which 
Mr. Coleman has alluded than a dead and 
diseased tooth. Moreover, under natural 
circumstances, the saliva is oflen alkaline, 
and, in that case, would neutralise the 
weaker aeids. 

Mr. Habbibok. — I believe, sir, from my 
experience in surgery, that vou could 
destroy the living tissue by a t)read-and« 
water poultice, long enough applied. The 
production of such an effect, even froni 
this simple application, would, I believe, be 
a mere question of time. 

Mr. Ibbetsok. — I think that con- 
siderable iflfipoiitance attaches to. tlie r»> 
marks which have Allien from Mr. Cattlin. 
With regard to eartes, it appears to be the 
^neral opinion that an acid of some kind 
IS ita exciting cause, but I believe that a 
pre^sposing cause universally exists, and 
thati^stteh predisposing cause is a dimi- 
nuikm ^ vitality, owing to which the 
organ is unable to resist the effects of 
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the acid. For the reasons given by Mr. 
Cattlin, I do not think Mr. Coleman's 
experiments can be considered conclusive. 

Mr. Oj[«Liys. — I would ask Mr. Coleman 
whether he found the same combination in 
No. 3 bottle, which contained the strongest 
lactic acid, as be did in No. 6. I ask the 
question because it appears, from what has 
been said, (ihat certain combinations may 
possibly be more destrucfcive than the mere 
presence or excess of any one of the acidji 
mentioned. 

Mr. CoiiEMAK. — Aa &r as I was able to 
ascertain, I should think probably there 
was, to a certain extent; but in the 
formation, for instance, of lactic, butyric, 
and other analogous acids, by the action of 
decomposing animal tissues on saecharine 
fluids, the results are so uncertain that you 
may make the experiments several times 
and obtain different acids. It has been 
stated that acetic acid is never formed in 
this experiment; but Pr. Frankland re- 
cently informed me that he had found it, and 
many other acids, in some expei'iments ear- 
ned outcome time ago. In ascertaining the 
natoi^ of the acids formed in these decompo- 
sitions I did not attempt to make any very 
accurate analysis — indeed I believe it is al- 
most beyond the powers of any chemist to do 



so. My object was simply to ascertain the 
important fact, that the greatest amount of 
action on the teeth had taken place where 
there was a smaller amount of lactic and 
other acids present. I cannot think the 
experiments wholly useless because they 
have been conducted out of the body. I 
believe the condition teeth are in when 
recently removed from the mouth is one 
bearing a considerable resemblance to teeth 
predisposed to caries. 

Mr. Cattlik. — 'I did not at all intend 
to imply that the experiments conducted 
by Mr. Coleman were useless, on the con- 
trary, as far as they go, I think they are 
very interesting. 

Mr. Coleman. — I should have added 
this remark to those I made just now — that, 
should gentlemen who are better micro- 
scopists than myself agree with me in find- 
ing a considerable resemblance between 
carious dentine and that softened by the 
experiment I performed in vessel 6, 1 think 
it may be fairly concluded that like results 
ought to have originated from like causes. 

The thanks of the Society having then 
been unanimously accorded to Mr. Cole- 
man for his interesting paper, the meeting 
was adjourned. 
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TANNIN AND ttLYCEEIN. 

Bx J. H. M'QuiLUBK, D.D.S. 

(From * TAe Denial Cotmoi,' Jan,, 1861.) 

Wb recently employed, with marked 
advantage, a saturated solution of tannin 
and glycerin in a case that came under 
our care, in which the integuments cover- 
ing; the hard palate had been raised to a 
blister, and then cracked down to the 
bone by a tightly-fltting gutta-percha 
denture, with a chamber in the centre* 
The mucous membrane, as might be 
readily supposed, was very much ex> 
coriated, and there was a slight discharge 
of pua from the fissure in the centre. On 
examining the under surface of tha den-' 
tare, the margin surrounding the cham* 
ber was found quite sharp and somewhat 
prominent ; this was reduced so as to give 



the margins a rounded form. The patient, 
however, was requested not to wear the 
preparation until the parts were healed. 
To facilitate this process, she w^as re- 
quested to paint the part, by means of a 
camel's-hair pencil, with the above solu- 
tion two or three times a day. At the 
expiration of a week she felt something 
sharp protruding through the fissure, and 
on removing it found that a small portion 
of the palatine process had exfoliated. A 
very short time after this the parts were 
restored to a healthy condition. 

We have also advised the application 
of this preparation after the extraction of 
teeth, and Delieve that it hastens the re- 
parative process in a marked degree. The 
tannin, of course, acts as an astringent, 
and the slycerin as a demulcent ; the two 
eombined making a very pleasant and 
valuabjle remedial agent. 
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ATRESIA ORIS. 

(From • The Denial Cotmos,' Jan,, 1861.) 

Manx cases of the disease atresia 
oris, or closure of the mouth, present 
themselves to the notice of those at- 
tending the medical charities of Cal- 
cutta. It would appear that there are 
two forms of this disease ; one in which 
the mucous membrane covering the 
front of the ramus of the lower jaw has 
been inflamed, and subsequentlv contract- 
ing, causes closure of the teeth, without 
narrowing to any considerable degree the 
openbg of the lips. If the history of 
these cases be traced, it will be found that 
they have generally resulted from the cut- 
ting of the last molar or wisdom tooth 
having caused the gum to inflame. The 
other kind of closure of the mouth results 
from the indiscriminate and excessive use 
of mercury by native practitioners. The 
ulceration of the mucous membrane lining 
the gums and cheeks succeeds to the 
ptyalism so produced, and, on the inflam- 
mation subsiding, the opposed ulcerated 
surfaces unite, and cause the jaws to be 
closed, and the opening of the mouth to 
be contracted. Both Dr. Fayrer and Dr. 
Partridge are accustomed to remedy the 
first accident in the same manner, by 
dividing the firm, contracted band of 
mucous membrane with a knife (one of 
the tenotomy knives is generally found to 
be most convenient), and then forcing 
open the jaw by an extending trivalve 
speculum. With a little attention to 
dressing, this plan generally succeeds. 
In the other species of atresia oris a 
similar plan was at first adopted. The 
adhesions were divided by a narrow knife, 
the jaws forced open by the 8|)eculum if 
necesaaiy, and lint, dipped m oil, was 
pushed in to separate the recently cut 
surfaces. But the disease treated by this 
way alone had so great a tendency to re- 
lapse, that in the recent case Dr. Fayrer, 
in addition to the above, divided the skin 
at the anslea of the mou^ in a direction 
downward and outward, and though at 
first this occaeioued a most lachrymose 
oxpreMion to the man's countenance, it 
ultimately perfectly succeeded, wd he 
left the hospital cured. ' 



{From * Tke Denial Coemoe,* Jan., 1861.) 

Iv the records of tke Boston Society 
for Medical Improyement^ pttblished in 



the ' Boston Med. and Surg. Journal/ the 
following account is given of a case of 
" sore mouth from filling a tooth with zinc 

Easte : — Dr. Coale was called to a young 
tdy suffering great pain in her face. Her 
lips, particularly the lower one, were 
very much swollen, and presented some 
erosions on the inner surf&ce. There was 
some increase in the flow of saliva. With 
these, there was constitutional disturb- 
ance, shown by headache and fever. Mild 
saline aperients were prescribed, but the 
local symptoms became worse. Upon 
getting furthw at the history of the case, 
it was found that she had had two teeth 
filled, a week before, and the filling c<»i- 
sisted of some new patented article that 
was inserted in the form of a paste, and 
then hardened. This filling was removed, 
and the symptoms, up to that time get- 
ting worse, immediately amended, and a 
day or two restored her to health. Upon 
examination, it was found that the filling 
was composed of oxy-chloride of zinc, 
made at tne instant, by mixing the liquid 
and highly caustic muriate of zinc with 
the oxide of zina These make a paste 
which soon hardens or sets. Dr. C. found 
several other cases where the same effects 
had been produced in the same way. In 
one instance the soreness lasted more 
than a week, the patient being entirely 
Ignorant of the cause. The substance 
has been largely circulated among den- 
tists, with strong recommendations to use 
it; but it appears to be highly objection- 
able, and m some cases might produce 
very deplorable results, were such symp- 
toms as were witnessed in this case pro- 
tracted or developed to a greater degree.'* 



{From • Tke Denkd Coemot* Jan., 1861.) 

The following method of treating in- 
dm-rubber or gutta-percha, patented by 
Budolph F. H. Hayemann, of New Bruns- 
wick, W . J., is given in the * Sci. Amer. :' — 
'* The gum is cUssolved in one of the well- 
known solvents, such, as the bisulphuret 
of carbon, benzole^ or chloroform, and a 
stream of gaseous chlorine is passed into 
the solution. The solvent is now removed 
by evaporation at a low temperature, when 
the new product appears on the bottom 
of the vessel in a plate of greater or less 
thickness, which, after (i^in^, becomes 
perfectly hard and white, like ivory." 
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PILINGh TEETH PREPAEATOET 

TO PLUGGING. 

Bt D. Vak Devbtjbg. 

{From ' The Dental Cotmot,' Jan., 1861.) 

The practice of filing Y-shaped spaces 
between teeth, with the points of diver- 
gence at the gum, I re^rd as more ob- 
jectioniable than spaces with parallel walls, 
dhce the V-shaped spaces receive food 
more readily, and it becomes wedged more 
firmly in them, and is dislodged with 
greater difficulty. This, I know, is often 
denied ; but a trial of both will convince 
the patient, if not the dentist, of its truth. 
These Y-shaped spaces, also, perhaps more 
than any other (for spaces with parallel 
walls are more frequently found with a 
shoulder near the gum), are likely to per- 
mit filed surfaces to come in contact, and 
that too at the most dangerous point. 

The first objects in filing a tooth iu*e, to 
give access to the cavity, and to make a 
smooth and even surface. Buf the prin- 
cipal aim should always be, that the filed 
durfiice may not come in contact with an- 
other tooth, or so nearly approach another 
surface as to endanger it. It is some- 
times difficult between molar teeth, when 
the cavities are small, to make easy access 
to theip, without Q^tting away more of 
the teeth than is desirable, if we use the 
file alone for thip purpose. I think a very 
excellent practice in such cases is to pass 
a thin separating file between the teeth, 
making just space enough to dress off the 
fillings and cutting away but little of the 
enamel. Then drill the cavity out through 
the grinding end of the tooth, and intro- 
duce the filling through the cavity itself, • 
bringing up and finishing one face of it 
on the grinding surface. This practice 
avoids impairing the side of the tooth, 
leaves it iu its original shape, and there- 
fore offers no extra inducement to decay. 
When two teeth in contact are decayed, 
it will sometimes be necessary only to 
opeii but one cavity through the end of 
the tooth, cleaning and filling the other 
through this opening. 

It is sometimes admissible to cut mo- 
lar teeth with parallel sides, provided a 
shoulder can be left near the gum. That 
will prevent the future contact of the 
filed sides. But this shoulder should 
always come out from the tooth, with a 
rounded projection, making the outliae of 
the space resemble the letter U. If the 
Y-shaped space opening at the ends of 



the teeth is always objectionable, and it 
surely is, a space of similar shape opening 
either upon the palatine or buccal sides 
of the teeth is almost equally so. A pro- 
portionably large surface of the tooth is 
flattened, with nothing to prevent its 
coming in contact, at some point where it 
has been filed, with the adjoining tooth, 
with a space, if any remains, well calcu- 
lated to retain whatever lodges in it. The 
Y-shaped opening at the ends of the 
teeth, thou^ it may soon bring t^'o filed 
surfaces in contact near the gum, will 
seldom close upon the whole surface, inas- 
much as the teeth, in this c^kse, inust l>e 
canted over on the long axis of their 
roots ; while with the side-opening space, 
in order to bring about full contact, the 
teeth have only to be rotated on the short 
Bxis of their roots; which less pressure 
evidently will accomplish. The fact is, 
thd.t none of these spaces are safe, ex- 
cept thev be used iu connection with 
a shoulder to prevent contact; and a 
shoulder is never admissible, unless it 
present a perfect surface of enamel, or 
enamel and gold. In large cavities, there- 
fore, when the teeth are necessarily much 
broken or cut away, all the exposed sur- 
face of bone should be excavated ; but 
the rim of enamel adjoining the gum 
should, if .possible, be preserved, and the 
filling brought out with a shoulder to cor- 
respond with it. In cases where this rim 
of enamel is broken down, and the cavity 
extends under the gum, a shoulder of the 
gold alone may be left to rest, upon the 
adjoining tooth, and the sp^ce t^etween 
the teeth left so as to bring them as 
nearly as possible parallel when this rest 
is found. The Y-shaped space without 
the shoulder should never be used, and 
the Y shape in connection with a shoulder, 
opening either at the ends or palatine 
sides of the teeth, should never, in my 
judgment, be used, unless the position or 
shape of the tooth leaves us no choice. 
Of the two, the palatine opening is cer- 
tainly preferable. But the Y-shaped 
space, with a shoulder opening on the 
buccal side of the class of teeth to which 
I now refer, viz., the molars, both small 
and large, is not only not objectionable, 
but very desirable, provided the space is 
of equal breadth at the shoulders and the 
ends of the teeth. Such an arrangement 
favours cleanliness perhaps more than 
any other, since mastication and the 
action of the tongue rather drive out food 
than wedge it in such a space. 
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Another excellent way to treat these 
teeth is to make the douhle Y, or crucial 
separation, opening on hoth sides, and 
dressing- the filling with two inclined 
faces. This is most advantageously used 
where two teeth are largely decayed on 
adjoining sides, and it is not convenient 
to make a shoulder. Then the fillings, 
by striking at their central or highest 
points, prevent the danger of decay 
around the edges of the enamel and fill- 
ings. The ibeeth rest upon each other at 
the original points of contact, and offer 
no impediment to the successful use of 
the bruE(h, pick, or thread. Sometimes, 
where tne large molar teeth are much de- 
cayed on the back sides, and are difficult 
to see and reach, it is best boldly to slant 
them down, so that the operation of fill- 
ing becomes more like that of a cavity on 
t]^e grinding surfcM^; for, thoug;h the 
masticating surface of the tooth is les- 
sened, the increased durability of the 
operation warrants it. 



DENTAL LICENTIATE DINNER- 

Ok the 18th instant, about sixty gen- 
tlemen dined at the Albion, to celebrate 
the establishment of the degree of Licen,-* 
tiate in Dental Surgery. The' meeting, "we 
are happy to say, was a great success. 
Mr. Rogers, the chairman, pointed out 
clearly the object of the degree — that it 
was to secure for the dental lEfurgeon a 
mark of recognition, which wduld oe ac^ 
cepted by the profession at large and by 
the public. We can assure the licentiates 
in dental surgery that they have our 
warmest sympathy ; and that our profes- 
sion cannot but rejoice to see this grand 
movement going on, which must eventually 
be the means of wholly rescuing dental 
victims from the illegitimate hands into 
which they too often, at present, unfortu- 
nately faU. The greatest credit is due to 
Mr. Rogers, and to those who have so 
warmly aided him, in this effort of placing 
dental surgery on a satisfactory tooting. 
It is clearly necessary that a division 
should be made between the authorised 
and unauthorised opifer in dentistry. — 
Sriiish Medical Journal, March 30, 1861. 



A TOOTHSOME FEAST. 

PuEVETOHS of public dinners possibly 
reckon on and make allowance for a cer- 
tain number of tender-toothed feeders at 
each feast, who "cannot eat but little 
meat" because of an edaa cur a (whifh 
eating care is caries), who cannot fall to 
" tooth and nail " because of an ail in a 
tooth. Any such calculations must have 
been sadly upset when the Licentiates in 
Dental Surgery very appropriately dined 
together laat week to celebrate the first 
anniversary of the granting of th^ir di- 
ploma by the College of Surgeons ; for as- 
suredlv, if he "who rules o'er freemen 
should himself be free," dentists by th6 
same rule should have no difficulty in 
chewing what they choose, and should 
possess that essential to human comfort 
— the " dens sana in corpore sano." 

When the new degree of Licentiate in 
Dental Surgery was first instituted by the 
College of Surgeons, we pointed out the 
many advantages of such an affiliation 'to 
the medical profession, to the dentists, and 
to the public. Our anticipation that the 
most eminent members of the dental pro- 
fession would recognise those advantages, 
and avail themselves of this opportunity 
to give higher position to the Dody they 
represent, has been fully realised. The 
dignity and reputation of the College of 
Surgeons is assurance sufficient that none 
but those who are worthy will pass its 
portals ; and the eminence of the gentle- 
men selected to conduct the examinations 
in dental surgery affords further guarantee 
were it needed. 

We note with satisfaction that this 
point (to Virhich we only allude as a public 
duty) received no notice at the recent 
anniversary dinner of the licentiates ad- 
mitted during the first year of the new 
College regmations. The speakers, in- 
cluding Mr. Rogers, Mr. Harrison, Mr. 
Tomes, and other eminent surseon-den- 
tists, pointedly referred to the advantages 
of this new and honorable recognition of 
dentistry as a branch of surgery, and told 
how it had taken the efforts of twenty 
long years to accomplish it ; they pointed 
out how much the position of the dental 
surgeon must in niture depend on. the 
self-respect of the members of the profes- 
ilion ; but not one word was offered in 
Eepreciation of that opposition to which 
we have more than once alluded. We 
trust that this cautious reticence on a 
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.subject which might well have produced 
some ebullition of feeling, will lead to a 
settlement of the differences now existing 
in the dental profession, and to their 
making common cause against the unedu- 
cated advertising impostors, who chiefly 
owe their success in pilfering the public 
to the absolute ignorance which prevails 
as to there being any legal ^qualification 
by which a respectable dentist may be 
recognised. — Lancet, March 23, 1861. 



®ff tfffmspimhuts. 



Notice. 

1. Commanieationft intended for intertion in the 
ensuing number mutt be forwarded to the Editor, 
at the OflSce, 11, New Burlington Street, 
London, W., BsroaE thk rtrrH day of the 
month, and duly authenticated by the name and 
address of the writer. 

2. All communications relatire to subscriptions and 
adrertiseraents are to be addressed to the Pub- 
lisher, Mr. John Churchill, II, New Burlington 
Street, London, W, r 



3. We cannot undertake to return communica- 
tions unless tlie necessary postage stamps are 
forwarded. 

4. It is earnestly requested of our correspondents 
that their communications be written on oue side 
of the sheet only ; and we also beg to call parti- 
cular attention to the importance of a carefully- 
penned signature and address. 

ft. The Journal will be snpplied direct from the 
Office on PBEPATMKNT of subscriptious as under ! 



Twelve Months (post-free) 
Six Months „ 



13s. Od. 
6s. 6d. 



.Post-office Orders to be made payable, at the 
Regent Street Office, to John Churc'hilU I], New 
Burlington Street, W. A singlriiunib|fr sent on 
receipt of thirteen stamps. 



** M. W."— We have not tried the article alluded to, 
but will endeavour to give the information you 
seek in our next. . 

Communications have been received from Messrs. 
Hearder, CoUis, M. W., Edwin Sercorabe, S. A. 
Parker, G. Ibbetson, " An Old Friend." 



^Mixumtds. 



CONDY*S Patent OzoniEcd Water, for the; 
Bath and Toilet, removes impure and foreign 
tastes and odours from the mouth, strengthens the 
sums, is antiseptic, and is in a high degree adapted 
for purifying the mouth, for preserving the teeth, 
and for the immersion of artificial teeth. It 
purifies and softens the skin, allays irritation, 
removes secretions, stimulates and promotes the 
healthy action of the skin, and tends generally to 
the creation and preservation of a healthy state of 
the body. In stoppered bottles, 2$, ; double size, 
Zt, 6d, 

Wholesale Agents, J. Bell & Co., 338, Oxford 
Street, W. ; P. Squire, 277, Oxford Street, W. ; 
and T. Lemalb and Co., 62, Chandos Street, 
W.C. 



TH£ VSW, WHITE VOH-XETAUIC STOPPIirG. 

THIS PREPARATION will be found ad- 
mirably adapted for FILLING DECAYED 
FRONT TEETH, and also for very sensitive cavi- 
ties ; hence its utility in Toothache, and in pre- 
paring tender cavities for Gold Stoppings. It is 
introduced in a plastic state, like very soft putty, but 
Becomes as hard as stone, and is pleasant to the taste. 

Sufficient for thirty cavities, with directions, price 
St. 6d. ; by post, 4 s. 

Sold only at Mr. Taylor's Dental Depdt, 25, 
Broad Street, Golden Square. 

FLASTEB OF FABI8. 

OTEVENSandSON'S SUPERIOR PLAS- 

•^ TER, as fine and pure as originally prepared 

by them, may be obt-ained from their Successor, 

J. C. Part, 186, Drury Lane, London. 



LEMALE AND COMPANY, 

MAVUFACTTTREBS, 

62, €HANDOS STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 

MEMBERS of the Profession are invited to inspect the large assortment of Mineral 
Teeth, of the various kinds in present use, which are kept on hand at the above Dep6t, Including— 

TUBE and FLAT TEETH, 
TUIPAHITB TEEfH of the various kinds, 
OVII TBSIK and 8ets in 0very variety, 
And all artlelaB of profMsional ilitereft relative either to the operating or work-room. 
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fental Surgtrg m\)i ^tVitht 



PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION 
OF DENTAL SUEGEONS. 

(From * The Denial Cotmoi/ October, 1860.) 
{Conehdedfitrnpage 89.) 

Wheit the cpnstitutional cause of caries 
ifl obscure, a diagnosis should be made, 
just as in that of any obscure medical 
disease. First, the general condition of 
the system might be considered. Is it 
sthenic or asthenic ? Is it working above 
or below the nroper level ? Have we a 
pulse depressed or continuously exalted ? 
Is it quick and strong, or quick and w^ ? 
Then, have we acute or chronic ansmia ? 
Have we scrofulous, scorbutic, or carcino* 
matous cachexia? Have we nervous, 
bilious, sanguine, or lymphatic tempera* 
ment ? or have we combinations of these 
temperaments? Then what disease is 
common to s\^ch conditions ? and is there 
any disease therewith connected by which 
we may discover a relation^ direct or 
collateral, with the well-being of the 
teeth ? And so on, until we get our diag- 
nosis. 

He considered at some length the sub- 
ject of aniemia, showing the effect of such 
condition on the genenl health, and par- 
ticularly on the health of the teeth ; gave, 
in example, several cases where he had 
arrested the decay of the. teeth, through 
such constitutional medication as seemed 
indicated, and where,before such treatment, 
operations on the teeth were of very little 
service. 

He desired to be understood in his for- 
mer remarks, and did not advocate the den- 
tist turning doctor or surgeon, as he would 
not have the inclination nor the opportunity 



to gain the clinical experience, without 
which either of these pursuits could not 
be successfully practised ; but the dentist 
should be as well grounded in the prin- 
ejples of medicine as either of tnem. 
While inclining himself rather to a surgi- 
(Md than a dental practice, yet no man 
could have a higher regard for dentistry ; 
and should ever advocate the same edu- 
eation for the dentist aa for the physician. 
The dentist to commence the mechanism 
of his profession only after completing the 
eorriculum of the physician. The oDJect 
of the professional man should be the 
greatest good of him he serves; and 
nothing should be left undone which 
would assist him in rendering such 
service. 

Dr. McQuiLLSir said, the valuable sped- 
mens presented bv Dr. Barker, iUustrat* 
ing the effects of citric-acid upon the 
teeth, recalled to his mind the case of 
three sisters who had come under his 
notice, in which nearly all the teeth were 
lost prior to their twentieth year. That 
this result could not be attributed to de- 
fective formation, was proved by the &ct 
that each of them had always enjoyed per- 
fect health, and that their &ther, mother, 
and brothers possessed excellent teeth. 
In the course of his inquiries relative to 
the cause of this early loss, he had been 
informed by them that during their school- 
girl days they were verv fond of, and ex- 
pended a large part of their pocket-money 
in purchasing, lemons, which they used to 
eat. This explanation was sufficient to 
account for the existinfi^ state of things, 
for such a jpractioe could not be pursued 
for a considerable period without being 
followed by the most disastrous effects 
upon the teisth. 
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At a former meeting of the association 
he had taken occasion to advance the view, 
that in certain conditions of the organism 
an excess of lactic acid is formed in the 
system, and that its elimination by the 
salivary glandfi was calculated to exert a 
deleterious effect upon the teeth. In 
support of this, the attention of the mem- 
bers was also directed to a tooth which 
had been lying in lactic acid for nearly a 
year. It was found reduced Almost to a 
cartilaginous mass. 

In response to a remark with regard to 
uric acid, he said that it appeared rea- 
sonable to infer that in the uric-acid or 
gouty diathesis there is more than enough 
of the acid present to saturate the various 
salts found in the different fluids of the 
body, to form the urates of soda and lime, 
which constirtute the chalk-stones found 
about the joints ; and that the excess must 
be excreted by the different glands, the 
salivary no doubt coming in for their 
shore. If, then, uric acid should be pre- 
sent in the saliva, it certainly could not be 
regarded as an altogether unwarrantable 
hypothesis to suppose that the same 
reaction would take place between it and 
the mineral constituents of the teeth, which 
is universally admitted to occur between 
uric acid and the phosphates and carbonates 
of Hme and soda in the other fluids of the 

i)r* Pitch agreed with Dr. Gturretson 
that mercury had little, if any, direct effect 
upon the teeth ; its marked influence was 
upon the glands and the mucous surflu^s. 
In cases of ptyalism, fearfdl results upon 
the dental structures were in a great 
measure attributable to subsequent care- 
lessness or injudicious treatment. Some 
twelve years since, saw a case of mercurial 
sore mouth, where it was followed by the 
loss of the bicuspids and molars of the 
inferior jaw, together with a considerable 
portion of the contiguous maxilla. Was 
called to the case in its advanced staffes. 
Thought at the time, and still thinks,, that 
these sad results were due to the causes 
just mentioned, rather than to any direct 
effects of mercury. 

It was possible for many depraved con- 
ditiona of body, or cachexia, to show them- 
selves remotely upon the teeth ; but in the 
. case of diabetes, mstanced by Dr. Garret- 
son, he doubted l^e position assumed. 
Had seen several such cases where death 
ensued, but the teeth remained unaffected. 
Thought tba4^ protracted organic or Amc- 
tional disease might affect the teeth, so far 



as nutrition and the vital forces were con- 
cerned, but na further. 

Dr. Gabeetson said, no more marked 
or interesting example of a constitutional 
deterioration in the saliva can be given 
than that induced hj the hydrophobic con- 
dition — a vitiation induced in this secre- 
tion alone. In rabies eanina this is the 
only poisoned principle, at least so far as 
the ability to inoculate is concerned. A 
post-mortem examination of the human 
species, and also inferior animals, after 
death from this disease, exhibits no patho- 
logical condition outside of the vitiation 
alluded to, if we may except the occasional 
inflamed condition of the mucous mem- 
brane, particularly those portions asso- 
ciated with the larynx, pharynx, and the 
orifices of the stomach. 

The milk of a cow bitten by a rabid dog 
has been used during the whole period of 
incubation of the di^ase, even to the very 
day at which rabies exhibited itself; yet 
such milk had no influenoe in propagating 
the affection. There are on record 
many cases in which infants have been 
fed on the milk of goats during the incu- 
bative period, while no bad results have 



That the poisonous priiicHple^ is elitniiia- 
ted alone in the salivary oetiretkm is proven 

Sour everydiiy observation <» caaes^ 
us, a bitten dog seldom escapes ; while 
in man the propofti(^ escaping is as Hi^eea 
to. one attacked (jOclM). Thb expfama- 
tion seems plain; in l»tinff a maifi, the 
saliva is wiped frdfm the teeth of th« lubid 
animal as they pass through the clothing'. 
When a man is bitten directly on the un* 
protected flesh, his chance of escape be^ 
comes very much lessened. Thus, the 
Duke of Richmond lost his life while in 
Canada by being bitt^ on the thumb by 
a tame fox. Taylor mentions the ease of 
a Mrs. Duffy who di^ from hy&x>phobia 
through inoculation from a poodle dog 
which she was in the habit of aUowing to 
lick her &ce, the poiso&ed salivs^bdng ab- 
sorbed through an abi*aded sidihee. He 
remarked that the exiMple was mteresting 
to the dentist, inasmuch tm it seemed to 
prove that from other causes ««rtein patho* 
logical ccmditions nght mm% a peoimat4ty 
of which should be the influenoe <m the 
teeth while on the outside of the secretiion 
itself. 
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ALVEOLAR ARS()E«»-^TRBAf- 
MBNT AND CURE. 

By W. H. Shadoak. 

{From * The Dental Register qfthe Weet,' 
April, 1861.) 

Thb sucoesflful treatment of an alreolar 
abucesB has, by many» been eoniidered one 
of the impossible things ; but the many 
experiments by scientific dentists show 
that to be erroneous. I do not say that 
all abscesses can be cured, but I do say 
that many, if properly treated, can ; and 
when I make this assertion, I do so from 
persoaal experience in a practice of about 
five years, which gives me the satisfaction 
of knowing to a certainty that alveolar 
abscess may be cured. How was it a few 
years ago with the teeth when a gum boil 
was occasioned by a tooth? The first 
thing was to say, '^ Oh, that tooth can't be 
curcS, it's gone too fiur ;" if you; vo«iil;iave 
saved the tooth you should have oome be- 
fore the " gum boil" made its appearance^ 
and had the tooth plugged. 

Well, now, that all of our pfiUeirtc^o, 
not know what to do, or what they can 
do ; we most take them as we find them, 
and, if posaibla, save them. I remember 
that in a conversation with a 3>r. D., of 
Kentucky, a few months ago, the subject 
of diseased-nerves of the teeth and alveolar 
abscesses came up, and he emphatically 
said, that tiie suocessful treatment of either 
was a humbug, and that he did not believe 
it could be done. He said that as a proof 
of the assertion, that one of Dr. Watt's 
brag jobs of " fang-fiUing*' came to him a 
short time before, and that he undertook 
to treat it and had failed, and that he 
never did have success in any case, how- 
ever simple. Now in fang-nlling, when 
there is alveolar abscess — we don't pre- 
tend to say we can save all cases, but we 
do most positively say that we can cure 
most cases if they are presented before 
the disease runs too long. For a physician 
to say that he can cure all his patients, 
under any and all circumstances, is the 
best proof that he is a quack and wishes 
to deceive. 

The subject of treating alveolar absoess 
is not the subject of so much thought and 
eonaideratioa in our Dental Associations 
as it should be, nor is it written on so 
much as other subjects, perhaps of less 
interest than it: therefore I would suggest 
that some of our profSsssional bret&en 



should devote a portion of their time to 
that of the difierent diseases of the pro- 
cesses, and say lees about Dental Ethics, 
&c. I have no fiiult to find with their 
writings, but would like to see other sub* 
jects properly attended to. - 

As to the causes of alveolar absoess, I 
presume the profession is familiar, it being 
produced in moat cases by acute inflam* 
mation of the dental periosteum ; some- 
times caused by &em teeth, or the suppo* 
ration of tlie lining membrane of the pulp, 
or from an accumulation of purulent 
matter at the extremity of the tooth, the 
egress of which has been prevented by the 
natural opening being closed up. Or it 
may be caused by mechanical violence or 
some other irritating cause. 

We have in a vecy brief manner glanoed 
at the causes, &c., of the disease. I will 
now notice aome of ih& results, with the 
most popular treatment, and more es* 
pecialiy that which I adopt in my own 
practice, giving at the same time a few 
eases showing the result. I shall give 
the most aggravated cases in my practice, 
so that you may see the success. 
w >Th#jtaal result of alveolar absoess is so 
well known at this da^, that the time will 
be best spent by passmg to the treatment 
at once. My practice was, when I first 
'began tiie treatment of such cases, to use 
nitrate silver and creasote ^rincinally, 
sometimes adding a little tannin ana sul* 
phate copper. Tne treatment which I now 
adopt is chloride zinc, as a disinfectant ; 
after which I use creasote, sometimes 
tinct. niyrrh, sulphate copper, sulphate 
zinc, nitrate silver, and sugar ofldaa, &c^ 
Ac. My principal remedy is the first 
two. 

I will dow give a few cases to shqic i)M 
success I met with. 

Case 1. J. H. D. B., aat. 86.— 
Sanguine bilious, of sedentary habit, called 
to have some teeth filled, one of which had, 
as he said a *' gum boil on it .' ' After filling 
all but the one to be treated, I examined 
it and found that the cavity of decay did 
not extend to the nnlp cavity ; I filled the 
cavity and treatea the tooth externally : 
the tooth in Question waa the right 
superior first molar. Treatment :-*«driQed 
a hole into the apex of the labial anterior 
fang from which the pus proceeded. 
Treated with nitrate silver and creasote, 
May 17, 1858. 

May 19. — ^Treated as before; patient 
doin^ well. 

Iby 21. — Patient doing very well; 
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abscess nearly well. Directed him to use 
some slight purgative. In a few days he 
called again, perfectly cured. 

Case 2. AnrU 8, 1869. S. V. C, let. 
18. — Case of disease of the fang of the 
left lateral incisor, which had first the 
appearance of periostitis, which resulted 
in an abscess ; formed an opening through 
the canal, and treated as in Case 1, add- 
ing Tefft's Anesthetic. Cured in six 
days. 

Case 8. June 18, 1860. C. C. R.— 
Abscess of the anterior fang of the first 
right inferior molar. The pus escaped at 
the margin of the gum, about the centre 
of the tooth. Dr. — , of Bloomington, 
Indiana, had filled the tooth with amal- 
gam four years ago, when it caused so 
much trouble that the filling was taken 
out. After that another celebrated D.D. S. 
of the said B., tried his hand on the tooth, 
and to better the case he filled with tin. 
The tooth came to me on June 18th ; I 
drilled down into the cavity as far as I 
could (the cavity taking a turn which pre- 
vented the successful drilling of it). I 
treated for several days with chloride of 
zinc and creaaote alternately. I could 
cure the tooth and abscess aa far as I could 
reach, but could not reach. ;(hie» seat of the 
disease. If the patient had'fibt left, I 
should have continued the treatment, 
endeavouring to reach the seat, if ^possible. 
This I consider a failure for want of time. 

Case 4. Mrs. R. G-. called Januarjr 
16, 1861.— Abscess formed at apex of fangs 
of first superior molar, right side : tooth 
filled with tin ten years ago. Removed 
filling, and drilled through into pulp cavity, 
some pus discharged, then drilled through 
the fangs into process, found the pus m 
qidte a quantity* Syringed the cavity 



with warm water, then with a solution of 
chloride of zinc, and saturated small 
pledget of cotton with creasote, stopped 
up the pulp cavity and ordered a 
cathartic. 

January 17. — Patient called, doing 
reasonably well; soreness partially re- 
lieved, bowels in a good condition. 

January 18, 9 a.m.— Patient doing well, 
rested easy since 3 a.m., soreness all oiit 
of the' t^h, the discharge ceased. 

January 19, 9 a.m. — Syringed tooth 
,with warm water, treated with zinc and 
creasote as before. From all indications 
the cure is efiected, there being no sore- 
ness or discharge. 

January 21, 9 a.m. — ^Removed the oot> 
ton and found the tooth well ; there is no 
soreness or any sign of disease. 

January 23, 9 a.m. — Cleaned tooth as 
weU as I could, then saturated a small 
pledget of cotton for each &ng, and placed 
them in the bottom of cavity, and filled 
fanjiB with gold. 

January 81, 9 a.m.— -Patient called that 
I might ImiDW how case is doing ; all well, 
no trouble whatever. 

February 6. — ^Tooth still doing well, 
and since then has been no trouble ; it is 
TO^esumable there will be no return. 
Filled crown cavity with J. B. Dunlevy's 
gold-foil. 

. February 18. — Patient called that I 
mi|;ht know how case is doing. A little 
soilness once for an hour or so, on the 
10th. No indications of a recurrence 
since. 

March 7. — Case 4 doing well, raitient 
well i>lea8ed with the success. Thinks 
the price of such a job rather high for one 
tootn, but don't complain. 



C|emwsl Jeprtment 



PRACTICAL HINTS ON ELECTRICITY 
IN RELATION TO ELECTRO-PHY- 
SIOLOGICAL APPARATUS. By J. 
N. HKAaBEE, Electrician, PlymouUi. 

{Continued Jrom paffe 93.) 

Oir THE SECOKDABT OB HAeinSTO-ELXC- 
T&IO CITBBBKT, AlTD THE COIL ICACHm. 

Whek an iron core sarrounded by a coil 
of copper wire changes its magnetic condi- 



tion, either from the normal to the magnetio 
state or vice versd, a transient wave or 
current of electricity takes place in the coil, 
the intensity of which depends upon the 
instantaneous character of the change, the 
degree of magnetic excitation, and thelen^h 
of the coil. If an arrangement of this kind 
be surrounded by a second coil of copper 
wire, then extra and secondary currents, 
SQch as are observed in the first coil, will 
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also be obserred in the second ; and this is 
the principle of the coil machine. The 
action of this instrameiit resalts purely 
from the development of an electric wave 
during the return of the magnetized core to 
its neutral condition. 

The forms of this instrument «re as 
varied as the notions of the individuals who 
contrived them. Few appear to be guided 
by any sound scientific principles in the 
' determination of the relationship of the size 
and length of the coils to the battery 
power ; hence some machines are furnished 
with battenes consisting of severa] alterna- 
tions of large plates, whilst others require 
only a single pair of small dimensions to 
obtain the same results. The principal 
parts of the machine are five, viz.nr- 

1st, a primary coil to oondnct the current 
of the battery. 

2d. A soft iron core to take up, concen- 
trate, and radiate the magnetism produced 
by this current. 

3d. A contrivance for, rendering tl^e 
current intermittent. 

4ith. A secondary coil to develop and 
multiply the action of the secondary in- 
duced current ; and • » 

5th. A means of regulating these cur- 
rents or waves. These various parts it 
may be well to consider separately. 

(1) The primary coil. — ^Thesizeand length 
of this cou must be determined entirely by 
the nature of the battery to be employed. 
If the battery consist of a single plate, 
it is necessary that the resistance of the 
primary coil should be proportioned to it ; 
and since it is an established law, that the 
resistance of wires are directly as their 
length, and inversely as their thickness, 
it follows that the less the electro-motive 
force of the battery, the shorter and thicker 
the coil should be. If, on the other hand, 
an intensity battery, consisting of a number 
of alternations, be used, then it will be neces- 
sary to employ a longer primary wire to 
develop its full power. In any case, the 
relation of the battery to the wire should 
be such as to ensure the greatest amount 
of magnetic intensity in the iron core. 

(2) The iron core. — It has been found 
by experience that a bundle of iron wires 
will take up and part with magnetism much 
more readily than a solid iron oore of equal 
dimensions, hence it is usually employed 
in preference ; but there is another and much 
more important objection to the use of the 
solid core, which will be noticed presently. 

In the determination of the size of this 
core, due i^^ard should be paid to the 



quantity of magnetic action likely to be 
product. From the author's experience, 
it would appear that the best effects are 
produced from a core of moderate size, 
highly excited. 

(3) The interruptor. — The object of this 
portion of the apparatus is to produce 
the magnetic changes which give rise to 
the electrical waves in the secondary wire. 
In most cases, this object is attained by 
constructing a portion of the primary cir- 
cuit, of a spring, which, by its elasticity, 
maintains contact with another portion of 
the current, and thus ensures continuity. 
The circuit is broken by attaching to the 
end of this spring a piece of soft iron, which, 
% being placed either over the end of the 
iron core of .the apparatus, or over the poles 
of ai^epArate electro-magnet placed for this 
purpose, becomes attracted whenever the 
voltaic current passes, and thus separates 
the spring from the portion of the 
current with which it was in contact. 
The vohaiu current is thus momentarily 
interrupted, and all the magnetic effects 
suddenly cease. The spring, being now 
liberated from the attractive influence of the 
magnet, returns by its own elasticity to its 
original position, and thus restores contact ; 
the current again flows, excites magnetism 

'4n the core, which instantly attracts the 
spring and breaks contact again, giving rise 
to the same phenomena as before. Thus a 
rapid succession of impulses mav be produced, 
depending upon the form oi the spring, 

, amounting even to 200 to 800 vibrations in 
a second. Sometimes tliese interruptions 
are produced by causing a toothed wheel, 
turned by a handle, to form part of the 
circuit, a spring acting upon the teeth, 
interrupting the circuit as each tooth 
touches and leaves it in succession. 

(4) The secondary coil. — When the core 
is magnetized by the passage of the current 
through the primary coil, as has been already 
described, it reacts and induces an extra 
current in the opposite direction through 
the coil by which it is surrounded. This 
inductive action takes place not only upon 
the primaiT coil, but upon the secondary 
coil as well. It is found, however, that the 
induced current thus excited, having the 
choice of two circuits, will choose the one 
which affords it the least resistance, and 
thus the primary coil, when in contact 
with the battery, forming a dosed cir- 
cuit of small resistance, nearly the whole 
of the induced current circulates in it, 
a very insignificant portion being dis- 
coverable in the secondary wire. When 
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the connexion with the battery is broken, 
the primary circait is opened ; consequently 
the induced current developed by the return 
of the iron to its normal condition, and 
which is more sudden than that produced 
by its more gradual magpietization, acts upon 
both the primary and secondary circuit, and 
develops a current in each, the intensity 
of which will depend upon the number of 
coils upon which the inductive section is 
exeriang its force. The major portion of 
the induced current traverses the primary 
wire, and establishes its own circuit in the 
form of a spark at the points of disruption; 
the remainder circulates in the secondary 
wire, the number of coils of which multiply 
its intensity to an astonishing degree— so 
much, indeed, as to enable it to leap across 
a small interval of wire, when the terminals 
of the secondai^^ wire are brought very near 
to each other. The author was the first who ' 
exbibited this phenomenon, about thirty 
years since. The direction of this secondary 
current is, as already described, coincident 
with that of the battery current in the 
primary wire before breaking contact. 

That much of the secondary current 
circulates in the primary coil may be 
proved, by connecting with the two ends 
of it, where the current is inter^pted, tlTd 
two coatings of a Leyden jar, or any 
adequate analogous arrangement, which 
will thus interrupt the completion of the 
circuit in the primary wire, and concentrate 
more of the effect on the secondary wire. 

Rhumkorff, in extending this principle, 
succeeded in obtaining sparks between the 
terminals of the secondary coil, half an inch 
in length ; and the author, without know- 
ing anything of Rhumk(»^s arrangement, 
carried out an entirely new system of in- 
sulation, by which he succeeded, with a 
very small machine, in getting sparks of 
an inch in lengtli, and very soon after, in a 
larger machine, sparks three and four inches 
in length, thus originating an entirely new 
form of apparatus, the principle of which 
has been since adopted by various philo- 
sophical-instrument makers, who have been 
very successful in producing instruments of 
extraordinary power. These improvements 
were honoured with the first silver medal 
of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 
in September, 1856. (See <Phil. Mag.,' 
for Nov. and Dec., ]856, and May, 1857, 
and 'Society pf Arts Journal,* February, 
1857.) 

(5) The regulator. — In employing the 
secondary current thus produced, for phy- 
«ol<^icaI c^ therapeutic purposes, it be- 



comes necessary to modify its force to suit 
circumstances, and this object is attained 
in various ways. One mode is to make 
the iron core moveable, so as to withdraw 
it partially or wholly from the centre of 
the coil, and thus reduce its inductive 
action, and thereby lessen the amount of 
electrical effect in the secondary ooil. 
Another mode is to insert in the circuit a 
bad conducting substance, such as a tube 
of water, and modify the effect of the 
current by thrusting a wire into this water, 
so as to include a greater or less length of 
it in the conducting circuit. A third plan 
is to make the core small enough to allow 
a brsuss ferrule to be slid over it ; and the 
effect of this is to lessen the secondary 
current in proportion to the length of the 
iron core covered by the ferrule. The tube 
acts the part of a short, closed circuit ; and 
the secondary induced current circulates 
round this tube, in preference to either the 
primary or secondary coil. It is upon this 
principle that a solid iron core is objection- 
able, since the electric current which itself 
induces circulates in a great measure round 
its own periphery. A fourth plan, and 
which the«author prefers, is to divide the 
secondary coil into equal parts, any number 
of which may be included in the circuit, 
thus constituting equal and known incre- 
ments of force ; the delicacy and accuracy 
pf this arrangement he still increases, .by 
setting apart one of these portions of the 
coil, which he again subdivides into four 
parts, which are so contrived that they can 
be added in succession to any of the other 
degrees, ao as to render the advance more 
gradual. 

It has been objected to the use of the 
coil machine, that it furnishes a to-and-fro 
current ; and since it has been determined 
by physiologists that a current through a 
nerve may be beneficial in one direction, 
and prejudicial in another, the benefit of 
these machines has been considered to be 
questionable. 

It is quite true that a wave in one 
direction is produced during the magnetiaa- 
tiou of the iron core, by the current of the 
battery, and a wave in tne opposite direction 
on breaking contact and demagnetizing the 
iron ; but the author has found that^ by 
reducbg the resistance of the primary wire 
and the size of the battery to the mini- 
mum, so effective a closed circuit is pro- 
duced when the battery current passes, that 
nearly the whole of the extra current cir- 
culates in it, leaving so little to circulate 
in the secondary wire that its ~~ 
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is scarcely appreciable, even bj delicate 
chemical reagents, and the secondary cur- 
rent may thus, so far as all practical pur- 
poses are concerned, be looked upon as 
acting in one direction only. 

In machines in which the primary coil 
is long and slender, and is excited by in- 
tensity batteries, he finds that the reverse 
extra current is so considerable as to be 
quite open to the objection just men- 
tioned. 

The author believes that the minute 
and definite subdivision of the power of 
the secondary current, which he has him- 
self introduced, is the best adapted for 
electro-dental and, indeed, all physiological 
purposes. 

{To be continued.) 



ON DEATH FROM CHLOROFORM. 

( fVvm ike * Medical Timee and Gazeiie,' 
May 4M, 1861.) 

At the Western Medical and Surgical 
Society, Friday, April 19th, 1861, Dr. 
Sansom read a paper, ** On Death from 
Chloroform.'* The author considered that, 
at the highest estimate, the number of 
deaths from chloroform to the number of 
inhalations bore the proportion of one to ten 
thousand. Various considerations, however, 
concurred to show that this should be very 
much more favorable. In the first place, 
it was very probable that several of the 
deaths were from shock or fright, and not 
from chloroform ; and in furtherance of this 
view was the fact that half of the number 
of deaths occurred before the commencement 
of the operation for which chloroform was 
administered. Another avoidable circum- 
stance increasing the death rate was supposed 
to be carelessness and laxity in the adminis- 
tration of the vapour. Circumstantial 
records of thirty-four cases of death which 
have occurred since the publication of Dr. 
Snow's work were presented: the author 
combined them with those recorded in that 
volume and offered an analysis of their most 
salient points. In cases of death the pro- 
portion of males and females is abotit 
two to one, and this seemed to the 



author strange, since the ansesthetic is 
so largely used in midwifery. The ave* 
rage age for death is thirty to forty. It 
certainly seems that the strong and 
healthy stand a worse chance than the 
debilitated ; but of all states of the system 
chronic or acute, alcoholism the most pre- 
disposes to death. Extensive disease of the 
lung occasionally disposes to death from 
asphyxia ; disease of the heart probably does 
not influence the mortality. Dr. Sansom 
strongly deprecated the administration of 
chloroform sprinkled on handkerchiefs, Aic., 
basing this not only on the observed fact 
that a highly-ohai^g^ atmosphere (5 per 
cent. Snow, 8 per cent. Lallemand, Perrin, 
and Duroy) was fatal to animals, but on 
the circumstance that of all the cases which 
he had collected, only two were mentioned 
as occurring wherein a proper inhaler had 
been used. Of fifty-one cases, thirty-eight 
declared their danger by sudden stoppage 
of the pulse. Five deaths occurred in 
which there was manifested great muscular 
excitement, collapse immediately following : 
these were all strong men in their prime. 
Sudden vomiting and then death, occurred 
twice : congestion of the face was the most 
marked sign in six, and cessation of breath- 
ing in eight cases. Dr. Sansom considered 
that death occurs both by asphyxia and by 
syncope — ^in animals by palsy of respiration, 
the heart being '* ultimum moriens ;" in 
man occasionally from this cause, but more 
frequently from palsy of the heart, the re- 
spiration outliving it. In animals a constant 
sign on post-moitem examination is disten- 
sion of the right chambers of the heart ; in 
man this is a frequent, but still far from a 
constant sign. Fluidity of the blood and a 
dark colour thereof occurs almost invariably. 
The following were the author's conclu- 
sions : — In animals, death occurs by asphyxia, 
and begins in the brain. In man, death occurs 
by asphyxia or syncope, and begins in the 
brain, in the heart, or in the lungs. Arti- 
ficial respiration is the only reliable mwa% 
for restoration in critical cases. Galvanism 
of the phrenic is valuable where the means 
are at hand. Before anything is done, the 
tongue should be well drawn forward, and 
the mouth and throat cleared firom macua« 
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iospital lltports u)i Cast-gooL 



OPERATIONS UPON THE MOUTH 

AND THROAT. 

(From ' The Lancet,' May Ath, 1861.) 

(King's Collbob Hospital. Under the care of 
Mr. FsaousBOM.) 

Os the 20th ult., a young man en- 
tered the theatre, with a fissure extending 
through the soft palate and a small portion 
of the hard palate. Staphjloraphy was 
performed with complete success. There 
was at first a little more sensitiveness of 
the parts than is usually witnessed in these 
deformities, but it soon passed away, and the 
operation was readily completed. We re- 
collect the case of a girl upon whom staphy- 
loraphy was performed by Mr. Fergusson, 
on the Ist December last, for cleft palate. 
She had previously been operated upon for 
hare-lip. On the occasion now referred to, 
however, she evinced astonishing moral and 
physical courage, for during the entire time 
she scarcely stirred ; and the operation was 
finished in the most satisfactory manner, 
and a cure resulted. This was the ninetieth 
case of staphyloraphy performed by Mr. 



Fergusson, and, out of that large number, 
three only proved unsuccessful, as we heard 
him state in January ; and that was not 
the fault of the opei^tion itself. 

Another case was that of a boy, aged ten 
years, in whom there was loss of substance 
pf the left side of the lower lip near the 
fingle, with adhesion of the lip to the 
gun^ and exposure of the gums and teeth, 
the result of a former attack of can- 
crum oris. The deformity wm not only 
unsightly, but gave rise to more or less con- 
stant slobbering. It was remedied by a 
sort of plastic operation, which consisted in 
the paring off the edges of the cicatrized part, 
loosening the adhesions between the chin 
and gpims, and making an incision through 
the left part of the chin to relieve any trac- 
tion, as well as to permit of the elevation of 
the left lower lip. The semicircular wound 
thus made was closed with hare-lip pins. 
If nothing occur to prevent union of the 
parts, the deformity will be much lessened, 
and the inconvenience of slobbering wholly 
obviated. This operation was done under 
the influence of chloroform. 



J^riJis^ lottrnal ai gcnJal ^thntt 



LONDON, MAY, 1861, 



Th£ habit of striking a balance from 
time to time is observed by all good econo- 
mists. The loss and gain, and the contingent 
liabilities are carefully noted, and the future 
prospects calculated. When peouniaiy 
transactions form the subject for consi- 
deration, the summing up is a necessary 
and, when proper precautions have been ob- 
served, an easy process. But when the 
progress of knowledge, of opinion, or of 
social or professional status form the items 
of the account, the calculation does not 
yield the same definite results. Still an 



approximate estimate may be made, capable 
of correcting past errors, and of affording 
a guide for future proceedings. The division 
of dental practitioners into two distinct 
parties at the onset of the present educa- 
tional movement, proceeded rather from a 
misconception of the objects each party 
had in view, than from any well-marked 
difference of opinion. This fact meet- 
ing with mutual recognition^ an earnest 
attempt was made to amalgamate the two 
parties by a fusion of the Odontological 
Society and the College of Dentists into 
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one compact body. The attempt failed, 
solely from the bad faith of a turbulent 
minority, who, with a certain aptitude for 
electioneering manoeuvres, threw out the 
question upon a matter of form. A large 
number of the more eminent members, dis- 
gusted with the proceeding, seceded from the 
College of Dentists, and subsequently joined 
the Odontological Society. We fully be- 
lieve that, up to that time, the leading 
members of the College of Dentists had 
the welfare of the dental profession at 
heart; but with the secession the spirit 
passed away. Since that time, the evidence 
of deeds goes to show that this College 
is but a mere clique, struggling for a pro- 
minent position. The laws have been 
altered; persons are now admitted who were 
previously excluded, the proper professional 
term has been sacrificed, .and the system 
of public advertising has received a practical 
encouragement, by the admittance to the 
membership of advertising dentists. The 
Odontological Society has consistently ad- 
hered to the principles upon which it 
was established, and steadily increased in 
numbers and in influence; while the College, 
acting only on expediency, has gradually 
lost both members and prestige ; and, but 
for the unwarrantable scheme of issuing an 
unauthorised diploma (acceptable to those 
who could obtain no other), it would ere 
this have smouldered out. Still, through 
its organ, the ' Dental Review,' it boasts 
of its position, its influence, and its prin- 
ciples; and in a late number of that journal, 
it felicitates itself upon two dental appoint- 
ments, regarding them as acknowledgments 
by public institutions of the value of its 
diploma of membership. The governors 
of the Colchester Hospital, no doubt, in ap- 
pointing Mr. Tweed, accepted the services 
of the best man they could find ; but in 
commenting upon the appointment, it 
should have been stated, that Colchester 
does not furnish a dentist holding a re- 
cognised diploma, and had the governors 
of the hospital objected to Mr. Tweed, the 
objection roust have been grounded upon 
the fact, that he holds the College of 



Dentists' diploma. An announcement of 
the alleged dental appointment at Fort 
Pitt, Chatham, we have failed to discover 
in the * London G-azette,' where all appoint* 
ments to military institutions, ranging 
above the grade of those held by non- 
commissioned officers are made public, and 
the suspicion that no such appointment 
had been made, is fully justified by in- 
formation we have received, the correctness 
of which does not admit of doubt. 

The eagerness with which the College 
of Dentists strives to obtain a recognition 
from public medical institutions, is suffi- 
ciently shown in the controversy which 
raged in the Southampton papers respect- 
ing the appointment of a dental surgeon 
to the South Hants Infirmary, and had the 
statements made in behalf of the College 
of Dentists been consonant with the facts 
of the case, no blame would have attached 
itself to the College or its adherents. But 
the exposed attempt to traduce the College 
of Surgeons, and the unprovoked attack 
made upon its Board of Examiners in Dental 
Surgery, cannot have failed to open the 
eyes of those who were sufficiently in- 
terested to read the various letters which 
appeared upon the subject. 

The g^d opinion of those it most 
concerns is necessary to the stability of a 
public institution ; and, in a professional 
question, the public is eventuaUy governed 
by the opinions of professional men. In 
respect to the College of Dentists, we have, 
even at this early date, an opportunity of 
learning the opinion of those dentists who 
hold hospital appointments, by the course 
they have individually takeu with reference 
to the dental diploma of the College of 
Surgeons and that of the College of Dentists. 
We may, on this point, add up our sum, 
and count the amount of progress in the 
subjoined table, to the perusal of which we 
beg to direct the attention of our readers. 

To the evidence afforded by this table 
gpreat value is attached. Dental surgeons, 
of recognised hospitals and sehools, are 
closely associated with medical practitioners 
and teachers, and have frequent opportunities 
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of bearing the opinion of their colleagues 
upon queBtions connected with education ; 
and being themselves engaged to a greater 
or less degree in teaching their own sub* 
jects, they have, indiyidually, pre-eminent 
opportunities of forming a correct estimate, 
not only of the educational requirements of 
dental practitioners, but of the means best 
calculated to ensure professional compe- 
tency. Any system of education which 
does not engage the good opinion of a body 
of men holding this vantage-ground for ob- 
servation offers but little hope for those 
students who are subjected to its influence. 
And the almost unanimity with which the 
principles set forth by the Odontological 
Society are advocated by those dentists 
who hold prominent public appointments 
is a practical condemnation of the neglect 
of systematic studies adopted by the 
College of Dentists. The statement that 
the University of London requires of its 
candidates for examination no prescribed 
course of study is like many other state- 
ments which have emanated from the 
College of Dentists; it is both true and 
false. When the exapaination is of a purely 
literary character, the applicant may gain 
his knowledge how and where he can. But 
the medical student is required to produce 
testimony of having studied practically the 
various subjects upon which he is to be 
examined. He must have attended certain 
courses of lectures, and observed for himself 
the treatment of cases in the wards of a 
recognised hospital. These regulations 
were framed, after a mature consideration 
of the whole bearings of the case, by men 
whose tendencies were altogether in the 
liberal direction. The effect of aUowing 
students to attend what lectures they 
thought fit was fully tested in past times, 
when certificates of attendance were freely 
given by lecturers to pupils who had entered 
to the prescribed courses, but whose pre- 
sence in the lecture-room was of rare occur- 
rence. If medical men were, as a body, better 
educated fifty or sixty years since, when the 
attendance to a defined course of studies 
was a mere form, than they are at the pre- 



sent day, under a strictly enforced curri- 
culum of education, the authorities of the 
College of Dentists may contend with 
some show of reason for the suppression of 
the present system of instruction. If, as 
we suspect, the writers in the ' Dental Re- 
view ' have formed their opinion from expe- 
rience gained during the first two sessions 
of a dental school, before forced and ex- 
ceptional have given way to normal con- 
ditions, or from observations made at a 
small medical school, their conclusion can- 
not be accepted as important evidence in 
favour of a system which general experience 
condemns. The strong feding entertained 
by medical men in favour of a systematic 
education was strongly shown in the pro- 
tests which appeared upon the alleged 
admission, after examination, to the mem- 
bership of the College of Surgeons of per- 
sons who, though many years in extensive 
practice, had not conformed to the usual 
course of medical education. 

The institution of lectureships upon me- 
dical subjects is a dear proof that the 
managers of the CoU^^ of Dentists regard 
the acquisition ' of medical knowledge as 
necessary to the duly qualified dentist ; but 
the lectures are to be attended or not, at 
the discretion of the student. If it is de- 
sirable that the learner should have the 
advantage of attending lectures, and re- 
ceiving practical instruction under recog- 
nised teachers, why not act fairly by the 
profession, and frame regulations to that 
effect f We see but one answer to the 
question. It would not serve the purpose 
of the College of Dentists to act consist- 
ently with the convictions of its more in- 
telligent members. We can fancy the autho- 
rities of this College saying, '* We are a 
dignified and a noble institution. We 
think dentists should be educated ; but we 
receive all comers, and leave the matter, 
both of general and special education, quite 
in their hands. We stand with open arms, 
beckoning all who will favour us with but 
a glance. We ask no unpleasant questions 
about either professional conduct or acquire- 
ments.*' 
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That the puhlic necessities require the 
services of a large body of well - educated 
and skilful dental surgeons does not admit 
of question. Whether the proceedings of 
the College of Surgeons or of the College 
of Dentists are, best calculated to supply 



that demand, we will leave our readers to 
determine. We have done our best, from 
time to time, to bring together the items 
of the account, and will leave them to cast 
up the balance. 
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[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by onr Correspondents.] 



2b the Editor of the ' British Journal of 
Dental Science.* 

Sib, — At the last meeting of the Odon- 
tological Society, a report of which appears 
in your number for April, some remarks 
were made, to which, having thrown down 
the gauntlet, it may he expected I shall 
reply. I will therefore do so, and as briefly 
as possible. 

The views I have advanced are in direct 
opposition to those which attribute decay, 
both in its origin and progress, to the effect 
of acids produced from decomposing food, 
and retained in the saliva and other fluids ex- 
ternal to and independent of the teeth them- 
selves ; and all the results of my experience 
in the investigation, which has extended 
over a long series of years, tend to a con- 
firmation of their affording the only satis- 
factory explanation of facts and appearances 
presented by the decaying teeth in eitu. 
The latter views present so manv discre- 
pancies, that it is somewhat surpruing any 



theorv so based shonld have been even re- 
ceivea at all, much more should have re- 
tained its hold for some years without being 
refuted. 

Mr. Coleman, in the early part of his 
paper, says he '* was somewhat surprised to 
find so little evidence of acid fluids in the 
mouths of many persons whose teeth pre- 
sented the conditions of rapid decay;" 
and after admitting that the saliva has 
never presented a sufficiently acid character 
of itself to account for the rapid disorgan- 
ization going on in the tooth, proceeds to 
attribute the mischief to " a change going 
on in the food whilst in the mouth, through 
the agency of the saliva, and especially in 
those portions which are detained there by 
lodgment between the teeth, or in fissures 
in the enamel, communicating molecular 
disturbance to those portions of a tooth 
which have had their vitality lowered," Ac. 

Now the change here spoken of either 
leads to the development of an acid, or it 
does not. If it do, it is only the old tale 
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over again. If it do uot, it affords no clae 
whatever to the source of the acid found in 
decaying dentine. 

With regard to the experiments, nothing 
could be more fallacious. Afler admitting 
the hard substance beneath softened den- 
tine to be strongly acid, the only precaution 
used seems to have been to remove the 
carious and soflened dentine, *' leaving only 
the hard dentine exposed." Thus, as those 
teeth so experimented upon had already 
undergone the principal changes peculiar 
to decay, and the remaining dentine being 
impregnated, more or less according to its 
density, with that which would act as a 
ferment capable of providing the means for 
its further destruction under the peculiar 
conditions resorted to, any deductions made 
from such imperfect data must of necessity 
be entirely without value. They tend, 
however, to prove this much, that the «r- 
iernal acidity has little effect in producing 
the softening. 

The remarks of our late president are 
somewhat more to the point. Mr. Harrison 
intended to ask me, had I been present, 
on what ground I so confidently spoke of 
one acid only, and stated it to be lactic 
acid. After bringing forward the well- 
known fact, that moist animal membrane, 
in a slightly decaying condition, often acts 
energetically in developing lactic acid, and 
showing that in the early stage of decaying 
dentine, before any acid effect presented itself, 
we have a membrane assuming that condi- 
tion and all the other requisites for the pro- 
duction of this acid, and then find an acid 
becoming developed answering to it in its 
effects, the precise nature of that acid being 
so wholly unimportant to this portion of 
the investigatipn, it was deemed sufficient 
simply to show the source and mode of pro- 
duction of the acidity arising in softened 
dentine. 

Mr. Coleman is perfectly right when he 
says, that in the formation of lactic, butyric, 
and other analogous acids, by the action of 
decomposing animal tissue on saccharine 
fluids, ''the results are so uncertain, that 
you may make the experiment several 
times and obtain different acids;" and, 
resjiecting these different compounds, it has 
never yet been satisfactorily shown thai 
they really do exist in nature. That they 
may be produced by certain processes from 
various substances is too well-established 
a fact to admit of dispute ; but that they 
exist as such, prior to their becoming 
developed in the products of examination, 
is quite another affair. Considering that 



all these hundreds of organic bodies consist 
of but three elements, carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, combined in different pro- 
portions, and that the abstraction or ad- 
dition of only a part of a proportion of 
any one of them leads to a (liferent and 
separate body, as in the conversion of starch 
into sugar, sugar into alcohol, or acetic acid, 
or oxalic acid, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that they are rather made by the 
chemist during the process of analysis; 
but, whether they exist or not, the question 
is, whether the acid or acids be produced 
from the food or the decaying dentine ; my 
own views going to show that the decaying 
membrane is provided by the dead dentine, 
irrespective of stagnant food, as beHeved 
by Mr. Harrison. It is a beautiful idea 
upon which the latter theory is founded, 
but, unfortunately, it wants the connecting 
link between plausibility and possibility. 
It is not sufficient to say that decay is 
caused by acids acting externally. To 
establish such a theory, we must have, 
first, the demonstration of an acid being 
actually so produced ; then, marks of this 
acid must be shown upon the surface of 
the enamel, or at the edges of the pits and 
fissures in which the stagnant food has 
lodged ; for any acid capable of dissolving 
out the salts of lime from the dentine 
must of necessity also affect the enamel ; 
and, until this can be shown to be the 
case, the chemical theory has nothing 
whatever substantial and capable of proof 
to recommend it. 

The cause and effects of lateral pressure, 
I believe, are nut clearly understood ; but 
as my paper on that subject is about to re- 
appear in the forthcoming volume of the 
Society's * Transactions,' I will pass by this 
subject for the present. Respecting the 
death and decomposition of dentine, Mr. 
Harrison remarks that, " what we want to 
get at is, what, causes the death which 
precedes this decomposition P " and adds, 
"I believe, sir, from my experience in 
surgery, that you could destroy the living 
tissue by a bread-and-water poultice, long 
enough applied." Herein, to my mind, lies 
the whole gist of the matter, and I hope, 
after such an acknowledgment of the truth 
of the commencing stage of what I have 
advanced, I shall obtain this gentleman's 
assent to the remainder, unless his own 
views can be more fully substantiated. 
I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c., 

W. K. Bbidgkaii^. 
69, St. Giles Street, Norwich. 
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lb the Sditor of the * British Journal of 
Dental Science,* 

Sib, — Believing it advisable to place all 
each cases as the following on ' record, and 
in the hope of inducing btbers to supply 
you with short notes of cases that occur in 
practice, I send you the following : 

Mrs. — , on Feb. 8th, 1«61, brought her 
infant boy, aged six weeks, to the Great 
Northern Hospital, King*i9 'Gross, with two 
lower central incisors appearing about one 
eighth of an inch above the gum. She 
stated that the child was bom with them. 
He was' a fioe ^>hea1tby child, bvit j^ufft^rkig 
from the action of the tongue upon the teeth 



in sucking, the under surface being much 
abraded ; the mother appeared to suffer no 
inconvenience in suckling from the presence 
of the teeth, which is easily accounted for, 
from the usual action of children at the 
breast. The teeth were thin, sharp, and 
loose, and, on removal, were found to be 
nearly deficient of roots. Previous to eztrac* 
tion, I took three impressions in wax and 
gutta-gerchi ; the models, with the original 
teeth,' will.be placed in the museum of the 
Odontological Society, on June 3d. 

I am. Sir, 

• Tours faithfully, 

Cha^biiBS Ja-Mes Fox. 



gcntal Ittfes kb Critical |lejarti 



THE ODONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY: 
MONDA.T Eteniko, Oth May, 1861. 
The PbesidenT' in the chain : 

The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read and confirmed, 

The Pbesident made the usual an- 
nouncement, with regard to newly-elected 
members who had not been formally ad- 
mitted ; and Mr. Frederick M. Rogers, 
Sackville Street, and Mr. George Laurie, 
Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, came 
forward and went through the necessary 
form. ^ 

The following new members were elected : 
Resident, Henry Howard Hay ward. Queen 
Anne Street, Cavendish Square. Non- 
resident : Robert Edward Stewart, 59, Bold 
Street, Liverpool. And Mr. Fisher, of Taun- 
ton, was proposed for election as a member. 

The Pbesidekt. — 1 have no contributions 
to our library or museum to acknowledge, 
save a case of dilaceration (as Mr. Tomes 
has called it), presented to this society by 
Mr. Wheeler. I think it is a very in- 
teresting specimen. This is the only pre- 
sentation we have this evening. There is 
a chair sent for inspection by Mr. Wells, 
of R^^nt-street, — an operating-chair. If 
gentlemen have any casual observations to 
make previously to our going into the 
discussion of Mr. Bridgman^s paper, we 
shall be happy to hear them. 



Mr. Tomes.— This being the time set 
apart for casual communications, I will 
mention a case which occurred during the 
latter part of last week. It was that of a 
female of about four-and-twenty. She 
described her symptoms very much in the 
following manner : — Two years and a half 
ago she was seized with an unpleasant 
feeling of tension at the back part of the 
lower Jaw on each side of the mouth. The 
jaws .gradually closed, so that after the 
lapse of a few months she could open the 
mouth only sufficiently wide to admit a 
very small teaspoon. From time to time 
she applied to a medical man, who told her 
that the lower wisdom teeth were gradually 
approaching the surface, and that he could 
feel them with a probe. He advised that 
she should patiently wait till they appeared 
through thQ, surface of the gum. This 
state of things was allowed to go on for 
two years and % half. At the time I saw 
the patient, I found the teeth closed, 
and I could scarcely obtain a view of 
the back part of the mouth. The two 
second molars were decayed and useless. 
She complained of getting but little sleep, 
and of frequent attacks of pain in the 
temple, and pain in the neck, extending 
from the angle of the jaw down as far as 
the shoulder. The course of treatment 
was pretty obvious. Chloroform was 
administered, and the mouth was forcibly 
opened with an instrument (for which I 
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am indebted to Mr. Cattlin), a figure of 
which is given in a book published by 
myself some time since. The two second 
molars were then removed. On the follow- 
ing day I saw the patient, who stated that 
she was relieved by the operation, both 
from the feeling of tension and from the 
pain in the temple, that she had passed 
a comfortable night, and that the freedom 
of motion in the jaw was very much in- 
creased. She left town on the following 
day, and I have not had any opportunity 
of learning how the case progresses. It 
struck me that this case was worthy of 
the attention of the Society, as showing 
how a person may be condemned to suffer- 
ing great pain and inconyenience, and loss 
of healthy with no better motive in view 
than the retention of teeth which were 
obviously useless. To have attempted the 
removal of the wisdom teeth, which were 
deeply embedded in the gum, would in this 
patient, I think, have been a very difficult 
operation, and would probably have pro- 
duced no better result than the removal of 
the two deciiyed anterior teeth. 

Mr. CoLEMAK. — ^A case of a similar kind, 
and arising from similar causes to that jiist 
described by Mr. Tomes, but which ter- 
minated in a fkr less fortunate manner, 
came under my notice rather more than a 
twelvemonth ago. 

A gentleman in the medical profession, 
who had recently returned from India, 
with a constitution much impaired, was 
attacked with pain in the second molar 
tooth of the right side of the lower jaw, 
it was followed by considerable swelling, 
with inability to open the mouth ; and afber 
a time several abscesses pointed under the 
chin, and were opened, some also opened 
into the mouth, which at the time I first 
saw him, almost three months after he had 
first felt pain in the tooth, were fistulous 
openings, discharging a thin sanious pus, 
of a very offensive odour. The great tume- 
faction of the parts, together with the 
evidence of considerable necrosis of the 
jaw, rendered any attempt at forcible ex- 
tension out of the question, and the neces- 
sity of laying open the cheek to afford the 
means of removing the offending teeth and 
dead bone was discussed by Mr. Laurence 
and Mr. Coote, under whose care the 
patient was. Before, however, so formidable 
a means was resorted to, I was desired jb^ 
those gentlemen to see the patient, and if 
possible remove the tooth. The patient 
being placed under chloroform, an attempt 
was made to remove the tooth by a curved 



elevator, which was not successful. The 
patient having stated previously, that he 
believed that the inner portion of the 
alveolar process of the jaw had exfoliated, 
the tooth was pushed inwards and into the 
mouth, from which it was, with considerable 
difficulty, removed ; after this the wisdom 
tooth was removed with the elevator. The 
latter had, by its pressure between the 
ooronoid process of tne lower jaw and the 
second molar tooth, been the sole cause of 
the mischief, both teeth being perfectly 
sound. Some dead bone was also at the 
same time removed. 

In a few weeks after the operation, the 
patient was in a very improved condition, 
being able to open his mouth, and had also 
gained flesh; but eventually malignant 
disease set in in the lower jaw, which 
carried him off about four or five months 
after the teeth were removed. 

The case is interesting, as showinghowthe 
irritation caused by pressure of a tooth may 
be sufficient to set up in a vitiated constitu- 
tion (and no doubt cancerous diathesis) 
malignant disease in the surrounding parts. 

Mr. MxTMHXBT. — The case Mr. Tomes 
was referring to reminds me of one that 
occurred in my own practice, about two 
months since. *' A young lady from JBerk- 
shire, of fine, healthy constitution, and 
about two or three and twenty years of 
age, consulted me respecting her teeth, 
her mouth having been then closed about 
four weeks. The jaws could only be sepa- 
rated sufficiently to allow the introduc- 
tion of a card between the incisor teeth. I 
first introduced a thin slip of wood between 
her teeth, and at the end of two hours 
I was enabled, by the successive introduction 
of slices of cork of gradually increasing 
thickness, to separate the teeth sufficiently 
to see the back of the mouth. - The lower 
wisdom teeth had each of them one tubercle 
protruding from the gum, and the second 
molaris on each side was diseased. I suc- 
ceeded in drawing the lancet across the 
two wisdom teeth, and then gave the patient 
other slices of cork to take home, and in 
three days the mouth was sufficiently 
open for me to introduce the forceps and 
extract the second molares. I saw her on 
the following day, when she could open her 
mouth with very little effort, and I re- 
moved a portion of the thickened int^u- 
ment covering the vrisdom teeth. On 
her last visit, about a fortnight since, 
she was enjoying perfect health. She 
had been in the state in which I saw her, 
at intervals, during a year and a half, and 
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her mouth had remained closed for a 
period of three weeks or a month at a 
time. 

Mr. XJkdbrwood. — Perhaps, sir, Mr. 
Tomes will he good enough to tell us 
whether the mouth of his patient was sud- 
denly or gradually opened hy Mr. Cattlin's 
instrument. 

Mr. T0MX8. — ^It occupied only ahout two 
or three minutes to forcQ open the inbuth, 
the closure of which was not a conse- 
quence of thickening of the sofb part, hut 
of spasmodic action of the muscles of the 
jaws. After applying force for a minute or 
two, the muscles relaxed suddenly. * '^' 

Mr. Drew. — I take the opportunity, 
with regard to Mr. Tomes' remarks on 
the irritation produced by decayed molares 
in the lower maxilla, to mention a case 
brought to me by the late Mr. Bransby 
Cooper. 

A tradesman in this neighhourhood had 
been very deaf indeed, for two or three years, 
with a foetid discharge from each ear, and 
extreme difficulty and pain in opening the 
mouth. Afberthreeor four hours' dose appli- 
cation, the lower jaw was sufficiently de- 
pressed to obtain a view of the back teeth, 
and I was on the point of remorinff the 
Ulterior molar on the left side (which was 
iligKtly decayed), to which the patient 
attributed the pain on that side, when I 
discovered that the wisdom teeth had never 
been developed, although my patient was 
nearly thirty-three years of age. I made a 
careful examination of the parts, which 
were much inflamed, and succeeded in find- 
ing and removing the wisdom teeth. The 
discharge shortly ceased, and the hearing 
has been recovered. I mention this as a 
proof that the dentet s(qnentue are some- 
times the cause of much pain and inconve- 
nience, which are attributed to other 
teeth. 

Mr. Cattliit. — I wish to ask Mr. Mum- 
mery whether there were any symptoms of 
hysteria about the patient. It is not an 
uncommon thing to find the mouth is closed 
from hysterical causes. 

Mr. MuHMEBT. — I scarcely think so. 
She had suffered some little lowering of the 
tone of her system from insufficient food, 
but I did not consider her at all a hysterical 
subject. I understood she had perfect 
health up to the time of the commencement 
of the cutting of these teeth. Judging 
from the very thickened condition of the 
integuments, 1 should simply attribute the 
state of the parts to the often-repeated 
attacks of inflammation excited by the 



advance of the wisdom teeth, and much 
aggravated by the ragged edges of the 
second molares. 

Whenever the patient took a slight cold, 
fresh inflammation was set up, the contact 
of the antagonist teeth with the swollen 
gum increased the severity of the symp- 
toms, and the neighbouring muscles of the 
jaw were affected. 

t Mr. Ibbetbok. — In connection with the 
subject of difficulty in the eruption of the 
denies sapientue^ 1 may mention a case 
which was brought to me recently. The 
patient had been suffering from all sorts of 
aiiemalous Symptoms, for which different 
causes had been assigned, and he had under- 
gone treatment from various hands. He 
was brought to me by a surgeon, who, on 
^t seefing the case, believed that the 
symptoms arose from necrosis. A fistulous 
opening in the neck, at the anterior mai^n 
of the stemo-cleido-mastoid muscle, had 
been probed to the extent of seven inches 
in the direction of the angle of the jaw, in 
the expectation of meeting with a piece of 
necrosed bone in that loc^ty. Failing to 
discover any indication of such condition, 
the case was brought to me under the im- 
pression that it might have some connection 
with the eruption of the dem tt^neniuo 
tooth, the patient being about fortv T^^n 
of age. I examined the mouth, and iound 
that the second molar was very near the 
base of the coronoid process ; so that if the 
wise tooth was there, it was obviously in- 
carcerated. I suggested that, seeing the 
patient had been for so lonp^ a time suffering, 
the only means of finding whether the 
tooth was there or not would be to remove 
the second molar, which I took out ac- 
cordingly. When it was removed, the wise 
tooth presented itself with the masticating 
surface of the crown in an oblique or 
nearly vertical, instead of an horizontal, 
position. 

I may mention that the second molar 
tooth had four abortive and exceedingly 

rinted fangs. In connection with the case 
may add, that there were in the uj^per 
jaw two lateral incisors on the left side; 
so that nature appears to have devi- 
ated from her path, not only in the deve- 
lopment, but also in the number, of the 
teeth; the additional tooth was, to all 
intento and purposes, a supplemental and 
not a supernumerary one, being well placed 
in the dental arch. I may state further 
that although there was no indication of 
absorbed sui^ace upon the second molar tooth, 
still there were obvious effects of the advance 
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of the wise tooth upon its distal approxippaj^ 
surface, a kind of fossa presenting itseTf m 
that locality, in which the crown of the 
wise tooth was imhedded. 

The Peesipent. — Mr. Bridgmau ex- 
pressed his define to ; answer the jsam'. 
ments which, might he. advanced ag{U[iist 
the paper which he read at the meet- 
ing before last; and as he did not at- 
tend our last meeting,' the discussion was 
again adjoi||p|ie4 ^?^^.^^^ ^^P® ^^ would be 
present this 'evening.. \ a^ sorrj to i^ay h^ 
is not here; •5:on8equently,'we have no altera 
native but io go on with this adjourned 
discussion. Will any gentleman open the 
discussion? 

Mr.ToME^Urr-Witl^jre^e^tio i!llx,P449^ 
man's paper, the discussion on which was 
adjourned upon a motion proposed by my- 
self, it i|i.ay be expected perhaps that \ 
should have something to say upon its 
contents ; apdl may state that T look upon 
this communication to the society i^ one of 
great importance and value, not so 'much, 
perhaps, from the certainty of the deduc- 
tions from the facts that the author has 
brought before us, as from the circumstance 
that he has, as it w^e, broken Aew ground, 
and, entering upon an old subject, has exa- 
mined it from a point of view which I think 
had not been previously taken, or at all 
events had not hitherto been elaborately 
worked out. The early part of the paper is 
occupied with the consideration of physio- 
logical matters, and there are several points 
he has touched upon which I think may 
fairly become the subject of comment. In 
one part of the paper I notice that he com- 
pares the enamel and the cementum of the 
teeth to the hard homy covering of th^ skin j 
he compares these tissues with the horn-like 
epidermis that we find about the fingers. 
Now I do not see how the cementum, which 
in point of structure is so like bone, can be 
compared with tissues such as either the 
epithelium or the epidermis. The sub- 
stance of the epithelium or the epidermis 
is, we all know, made up of scales that 
are produced from below, their production 
being constant ; while they are as constantly 
worn off at the surface. Again, the epi- 
dermis we can scarcely call a living tissue. 
The cementum, on the other hand, is a struc- 
ture similar to bone. Like bone, it is sub- 
ject to absorption, and capable of reproduc- 
tion; and we occasionally find cementum, 
when the amount is considerable, tenanted 
by vascular canals. In horny tLi^sues, on 
the contrary, however, we get no evidence 
of the kind of organs above ; therefore I do 



^ot^see how Mr. Bridgn^ian can fairly com- 
pai*e the c^imenlum with the epithelium or 
the epidermis. Then, again, in reviewing 
the structure of the teeth, he compares den- 
tinal tubes to the papillsB of the skin or of 
the .mucous menibjane.^ It is difficult to 
9ee hoW; itiat compariapn can hold good. 
The papillflB of the skin evidently afford 
an increased surface for the distribution of 
nerves ; but it cannot be shown that in teeth 
the dentinal tubes assist to increase the ex- 
terna} jturface in the same way that the 
super ncial extent of the mucous membrane 
of the skin is increased by the papillsB: there- 
fore I do not see how Mr. Bridgman's com- 
parison can be maintained. He may com- 
p&re tKe tboth itself with a papilla ; but 
when he compares each dentinal tube to a 
papilla, I do not think the comparison can 
be fairly justified. There are other points 
ih Mr. Briilgmkh's paper which I confess I 
do not fully understand, and cannot therefore 
make any observations upon the opinions 
advanced. jJls regards his endeavour to 
account for the acid condition of the carious 
portion of' decayed teeth, it appeared to 
ine, at the time the paper was read, that ' 
a very fair explanation <|f the subject was 
given ; but on again going over the ground, 
I am led to suspect that the generation of 
lactic acid will not account for all the effects 
which are observed in connection with carious 
teeth. He points out that decay in animal 
tissue leads to the production of lactic acid ; 
and supposing we found in carious bones, 
an acid secretion in connexion with the 
diseased bone, I think we should have rea- 
son to supjpose Mr. Bridgman is right. In 
almost all instances, however, of caries occur- 
ring in bones, the i^ecretion discharged from 
ihe wound is alkaline ; yet the circumstances 
favour the formation of acid ; that is to 
s&yf you have decaying animal tissue going 
on in the presence of warmth and moisture 
both in carious bones as in carious teeth. 
Unless Mr. Bridgman can account for the 
difference of condition in those two cases, I 
do not think we shall be fully prepared to 
accept his explanation of the manner in 
which the dentine is softened. The paper 
read at the last meeting of the society by 
Mr. Coleman would also tend to show that 
the explanation offered by Mr. Bridgman 
of the process of softening in dentine is 
not in everv respect satisfactory. The 
paper, as a whole, I think is of great import- 
ance, and though it may not explain all 
that Mr. Bridgman hoped that it would 
explain, yet it may ultimately lead to very 
great extension of knowledge upon the im- 
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portant subject of dental caries. (Hear, 
hear, and applause.) 

Mr. Aenold Rogers.— Sir, I much re- 
gret that mj state of health has for some 
Sme past prevented my attendance at these 
meetings ; but I have been much gratified 
during my illness by reading the reported 
accounts of the proceedings^ of the society, 
more especially ivi^h regard to the two last 
papers which have been brought before 
your notice. It cannot be questioned but 
that it is of the highest importance to have 
papers of this kind constantly, brought be- 
fore us. That the decayed state of young 
people's teeth,, at the prei^nt day, is due to 
a condition which did not prevail in former 
years, in young people of the like age, must 
be evident to every practitioner of long 
standing, and our present knowledge upon 
this point does not appear to^ supply us 
with any clue towards solving this myste- 
rious change. In former years it was 
accounted a comparatively rare occurrence 
to bear of a person having a tooth drawn ; 
the patient would in those days have met 
with as much sympathy upon such an event, 
as a man would, now-a-d^ys, receive after 
the removal of a limb ; whilst now it is 
a rare thmg to find a child of ten or 
twelve years of age with a sound six- 
year-old molar tooth. Why is this? 
I think our investigations should be di- 
rected to the question, as to what period 
this altered condition of the tooth-sub- 
stance can be traced, and to its in- 
creased and increasing morbid tendency. 
A calamity so universal must havQ had 
its origin in something equally general. 
I must say, that I think we ought to look 
for the cause of the inferior condition of 
the teeth of the present day, as compared 
with their more perfect state fifty years 
ago. 

The paper read by Mr. Bridgman is an 
excellent one, and wUl no doubt produce in 
the minds of every one of us a desire for in- 
vestigation ; this, the suggestive character 
in fact, constitutes a most valuable feature 
in the paper. That of Mr. Coleman is 
also an excellent paper, and of much similar 
import. Until we had these professional 
meetings, we knew not each other's senti- 
ments ; men kept all knowledge to them- 
selves. Now, here, without any sort of 
vanity, it is the duty of everyone to express 
his opinion, and to aid in the development 
of science : if we do not do so, we do not 
perform a generous part. I hope that 
gentlemen, even if they do not now ex- 
press their opinions upon professional 



questions, will investigate for themselves, 
and hereafter all will profit by the result. 
(Cheers.) ,. ,. 

In reference to these papers, I would 
remark, that the recognition of the acids 
in the mouths of ^tients who have suffered 
. from defective teeth, and of the presence 
of which acids, as far as I remember, no 
notice has heretofore been taken, is due 
most certainly t<} (he application of che- 
mical knowleage; out may not the 
altered - character of ' thes^ organs con- 
triWte largely towards piroducing such 
conditions in the properties of the fluids 
of the mouth?- 

We are told ihat in certain experiments 
performed out of the mouth, the presence 
of acetic aci^^butyric acid, and lactic acid 
has been^ detected, and that they exist in 
' the saliva under certain conditions of that 
fluid ; but it has been asked, whether a great 
difference might not be expected to result 
from the action, of the saliva upon living 
tissues whilst in the mouth. We have yet 
to collect information upon these points, 
but the society is much indebted to 
gentlemen who so praiseworthily em- 
ploy their leisure hours in experimental 
researches. 

I would further remark with regard to 
the propriety of applying a small quantity 
of alkali, either chalk or magnesia, to carious 
teeth, that is one of the practical features 
of Mr. Bridgman's paper. He proposes to 
prevent the discoloration of the teeth, which 
resulted from amalgam, by the use of an 
alkali ; and he speaks of continuing the 
application for a few minutes (ten minutes).. 
I have employed these substances about 
the teeth of individual patients for two or 
three years, and have found that the 
application has not been so successful as I 
could wish, unless employed for that length 
of time. I have been in the habit of em- 
ploying this treatment after an attack of 
fever, when the whole dental system has 
been attacked with that peculiar soften- 
ing about the necks of the teeth, and the 
edge of the enamel, with which we are all 
familiar. I am not aware that you could 
do anything better with such teeth than 
apply an idkali, in the way of magnesia 
(chalk I employed formerly, but it pro- 
duced constipation). It was employed in 
the following* manner: — ^The patient was 
directed to thoroughly clean the teeth, 
both before, and atter each meal. After 
the cleansing process, the magnesia 
is introduced, and iJlowed to lodge about 
the interstices in and about the teeth. 
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After this application had been used for 
Bome time, I found a fayontble change had 
taken phice ; the straw colour was suc- 
ceeded Dy a ii^ht brown-coloured surface, 
and after continued use a further change 
was observed ; the brown was eventuallj 
replaced by a black surface, and there 
seemed a perfect arrestation of the^jpease ; 
and I have been enabled by t^is y^' 
ment to remove the whole of the damaged 
part. I have had patients whose teeth 
have remained in a dormajn^state of decay 
for years ; the disease progresses only at a 
ver^ slow pace, or is altdg^her stationanr ; 
and this condition was CH)tained solely by 
the use of magnesia. It is wise to suggest 
this remedy, seeing that patients can 
readilv employ it. They should be di- 
rected to take a mass of carbonate of 
magnesia, previously made into a stiff 
paste (like dough) with water, about the 
size of a large marrow-&t pea, and lodge 
it on the tongue, and through its agency 
rub it thoroughly about the interstices of 
the teeth immediately after each meal, 
having previously brushed out the food. 
I have found this treatment very beneficial ; 
but I do not think the application of an 
alkali for ten minutes only would wholly 
effect, in all cases, the purpose Mr. 
Bridgman seeks to gain. 

The Chairicak. — ^As this paper of Mr. 
Bridgman contains a great deal of research, 
I think it desirable that gentlemen who 
are better acquainted with chemical tests 
than I am — who have had opportunities 
for investigation which I have never enjoyed 
— should assist us with the results of their 
experience. I am satisfied it is a matter 
highly deserving diligent research and 
inquiry. I am also of opinion that Mr. 
Coleman's paper has induced many of us 
to look more deeply than we have hitherto 
done into this subject. I am quite sure that 
there are many here who, if they felt dis- 
posed, could make some very interesting 
remarks upon these matters. 1 had the 
promise of a paper frdm Mr. Bartlett, who 
writes to say he is very sorry he could not 
read it this evening, as he is suffering from 
severe cold and hoarseness. 

Mr. CoLEKAK. — Mr. Bridgman's paper 
does not, I think, state that the lactic acid 
is furni^ed directly by the decomposing 
dentine, bat if I recollect rightly — and I 
read the paper with some care — by the 
action of the decomposing dentine on 
certain constituents of our food; a view 
which, it appears to me, has been sug- 
gested in a foot-note in the former 



work of Mr. Tomes'.* That the acid 
found in the cavities of carious teeth, 
or rather, I would say, in the softened 
dentine of such teeth, is lactic acid formed 
by the action of decomposing dentine on the 
sugar contained in food, would be a very 
difficult matter to prove or disprove, as it 
could hardly be coUected in a sufficient 
quantity for analysis ; the salts formed by 
the lactic acid would be soluble, and con- 
sequently dissolved almost as rapidly as 
formed. 

My reasons for believing that the acid 
found in the softened dentine is not lactic 
acid, but an acid phosphate of lime, are 
that the acid condition is found in softened 
dentine where there is absolutely no cavity 
where the food could lodge; that those 
portions of the dentine least permeable to 
fluids appear quite as acid in character as 
those at the surface of the cavities, which 
would hardly be the case if the acid pro- 
ceeded from without inwards ; and because 
this acid is found in decomposing bone-earth 
when exposed to a process of fermentation. 

With regard to the acid being furnished 
by the saliva, or by the action of de- 
composing dentine on this secretion, an 
experiment I recently performed, where 
dentine was exposed to the action of saliva 
at the temperature of the mouth, the fluid, 
which at first was neutral, soon became 
strongly alkaline, whilst the exposed dentine 
was not in the least affected. I have made 
several other experiments like the above, 
tending, I think, to throw light upon this 
subject, which I hope to communicate at a 
future meeting of the society. 

There are many points in Mr. Bridgman's 
paper deserving our best attention. The 
view that the teeth should be regarded as 
what might be termed modified skin, 
rather than as dermal appendages, though 
very ingenious, is not, I think, as .Mr. 
Tomes has just remarked, so correct as the 
latter view. Skin, in certain portions of 
the body, appears to be endowed with 
certain organs; and in those remarkable 
tumours found in the testes and ovaries 
skin is often developed, with its appendages, 
teeth, hair, nails, &c. I think, also, the 
researches of Mr. Paget in the develop- 
ment and structure of hairs, as well as 
similar investigations of other physiologists 
and histologists, tend to lead us to adopt 

* ' A Coune of Lectures on Dental Surgery and 
Phyftiology/ by John Tomes, F.R.S., page 211, foot- 
note b. Possibty the decomposition of the gelatine 
may furnish an add of sufficient strength to rob the 
contiguous dentine of its lime. — Eo. * Brit. Journal 
of Dental Science.' 
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the view of their being developed in the 
skin, and not being modified portions of 
that structure. 

Mr. Cattlik. — One of the errors into 
which we appear to fall in all discussions of 
this kind is that we endeavour to fix upon some 
tingle cause of a disease which evidently 
may arise from many and various causes. 
All practical dentists must admit that 
caries is produced at one time by chemical 
and at another time by mechanical action, 
but most frequently by those causes which, 
vitiating the blood, *alter the secretions, 
and ^ve rise to a strumous or unhealthy 
constitution. May not the changes which 
have been observed in the teeth of 
the present generation be as rationally 
referred to the altered circumstances 
under which we live, and the more exten- 
sive adulterations of food and atmo- 
sphere f May not that change of consti- 
tution, which has altered the type of other 
diseases, have also laid the foundation for 
the diseased condition of teeth which has 
been noticed. On account of the frequent 
epidemics of scarlatina, measles, &c., many 
children now suffer two or three attacks of 
those diseases during the time of first 
and second dentition. Causes of this kind, 
and any others which enfeeble the consti- 
tution during the formative process, pre- 
dispose tooth-bone to take on diseased 
action at a more advanced period of life. 
Mr. Bridgman and Mr. Coleman have 
prominentlv aUuded to the weaker adds 
found in the cavities of teeth, as the eauee 
of caries. Doubtless in some instances acids 
acting upon dentine in a low state of vitality 
will have the effect attributed to them; 
but in many cases they are the result of 
decomposition, rather than the cause of 
disease. I have ventured to call the at- 
tention of the society to the constitutional 
causes of caries, because we are too apt 
to neglect them, and to attribute the evil 
under discusrion entirely to local action. 
(Loud applause.) 

Mr. Tomes. — The one strong point in 
Mr. Bridgman's paper is this, he attempts 
to show that the acid condition of sof- 
tened dentine in decayed teeth is due 
to the presence of lactic acid, and in that 
respect I think that his explanation is 
both novel and jngenious. As regards 
the predisposing causes of dental caries, 
he ddd not go so fuUv into the ques- 
tion. I think he simply related a num- 
ber of causes which we should be prepared 
to acknowledge as sufficient in so far as 
predisposing causes are oonoemed. In 



that respect, I think there is no novelty 
in hb paper. The novel point, so far as 
I have studied the paper, consisted in the 
explanation of the acid condition of the 
softened dentine in decaying teeth. 

The Pjussijdeitt then said: — Mr. Tru- 
man has promised us a paper *'0n the 
Necessity of Plasticity in Mechanical Den- 
tistry.'' We shall be glad to hear this at 
our next meeting. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 



THE DENTAL HOSPITAL OF 
LONDON. 

A FiTBLio dinner in aid of the funds of 
this institution took place at the ^* Albion," 
Aldersgate Street, on Thursday evening, 
the 25th of April, 1861. 

The chair was occupied by Professor 
Owen, F.B.S. ; the Vice-chairmen were 
A. Sogers, Esq., Campbell De Morgan, 
Esq., and B. Hepburn, Esq. 

The guests numbered about IdO. 

Upon the removal of the cloth, the 
Chaibmak rose to propose the first toast. 
He said : — " Looking round upon this broad 
empire of Great Britain, we find it con- 
stitutionally governed by the most benig- 
nant ruler that ever nation or people 
obeyed, and therefore it is that we exult in 
her triumphs, rejoioe in her joys, and mourn 
with her griefs and bereavements, with a 
heartfelt sincerity unknown, I believe, in 
any other country in the world. Gentle- 
men, I beg to propose as our first toast the 
health and the long life of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen.'* 

The toast was drunk with the usual 
honours, the guests standing while the 
National Anthem was sung by Miss Rans- 
ford, Mr. Bansford, Mr. W. £. Bansford, 
and Mr. W. Dawson, with a pianoforte 
accompaniment. 

The next toast was j^roposed by the 
Chaibicah in the following terms : — ^''It 
would be very difficult for us to estimate 
the blessings to our country that have 
followed the marriage of <xax Queen with 
her present illustrious consort. I believe 
I may in a few words, and in a most oom- 
prdiensive way, met^j state that his 
Koyal Highness the Prmee Consort is in 
every way worthy of our gradous Queen, 
and of uie mighty empire over which she 
rules. (Applause). They have been blessed 
vrith a numerous royal progeny. We have 
seen that their ^dest son (our future 
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soYereign) has already made a joarney to 
a remote colony, and has communicated 
with its inhabitants as between sovereign 
and people, and received their greetings in 
that relation, in a manner that jastifies all 
that might be expected from his >exoellent 
training by his royal parents: And in 
reference to His Royal Highness Prince 
Alfred, I can say,^ that when in Southern 
Africa, where he took pCrti-ikl*H)he noble 
sports of the field; He waSLtidt c(amindful 
of the interests of science, for he brought 
back some most ~ valuable specimens of 
natural history as presents, which are now 
engaging my attention./ i am suro we may 
drink to the health of th^ Prince Consort, 
the Prince of Wales, and the rest of the 
Royal family, with enthusiasm." •'i(Loud 
applause). 

The toast was accordingly drunk. The 
song "Come o*er the brook," was then 
sung. 

The Chaibmak, in proposing the third 
toast, said, " I think, gentlemen, most of us 
here are desirous of promoting the benefit 
and the welfare of mankind ; out it is cer- 
tain that neither art nor science, nor any 
■progress of the mind, can go on comfortably 
except under a free constitutional govern- 
ment. To maintain our State in the happy 
position in which it has been placed, we 
must show a ffood front, we must be pre- 
pared to repel hostility, we must be as 
ready with our sword as with our pen ; and 
we, who live at home with comfort knd ease, 
ought to be grateful to our young brethren 
who are ready to go abroad to fight our 
battles for us. We are proud, and we have 
reason to be proud, of the achievements of 
our navy and our army. I believe they have 
never ffone uncalled for, or presumptuously, 
into the field. Perhaps, mdeed, our late 
war would show that we have rather kept 
. behind, and only showed the metal that we 
are made of, when it has been impossible 
to do otherwise. I will not trespass long 
upon your time in proposing this toast, for 
I feel it would be unnecessary for me to 
waste it, by alluding to events present to 
our minds, which show that distance is no 
bar to our manifesting our power where it 
is needful. But besides the achievements 
- of our regular navy and army, we of late 
have witnessed another phenomenon in our 
countiy, of the most gratifying description. 
We have returned to the old manly exer- 
cises of our ancestors. We have exchanged 
our old " Newington Butts," and a hundred 
other butts in merry old England, for butts 
at which we aim (in accordance with our 



prog^ss in science) not with the bow and 
arrow, as of yore, but with the rifle. We 
do not mean by this to give a challenge to, 
or to excite animosity in the minds of any of 
our neighbours. We only think it right to 
prepare for contingencies, and we moreover 
believe it is tlie healthiest and most appro- 
priate exercise of our manhood, and we have 
our youths by hundreds of thousands ready 
to occupy and amuse themselves in this 
exercise. I profyOse to you, gentlemen, that 
we drink to " the health, success, and pros- 
perity, of our Army and Navy, and our 
Volunteers." 

The toast was drunk amid loud applause, 
and was followed by a song from Mr. 
Ransford, " True courage." 

The Chaibhak then introduced the 
fourth toast, as follows: *'In considering 
the next toast that I have the honour of 
proposing to you, the first reflection that 
occurs to me is, that in the eariiest evidence 
we possess of our own species, we find man 
disposed to turn the external facts of nature 
to his own behoof and profit, and so we 
have gone on exercising our faculties of 
observation and experiment (our peculiar 
privileges), first, in the manufacture of 
weapons, and next, in the acquisition of 
fiirther knowledge of the powers of nature, 
turning them to our own advantage, and 
to the profit of our fellows. These achieve- 
ments of our forefathers have been fol- 
lowed by those of superior kinds of intellects, 
that have considered the laws that are to 
guide our observations, and which teach us 
how rightly to deduce our conclusions from 
experiments. Of old, we find, in the glo- 
rious people of Greece, all these attributes 
of humanity raised to a high pitch. Then 
there was a decline — for, the progress of 
all good seems to be something like the 
waves of the sea beating upon the shore, 
gaining a little here and losing a little 
there, although, in the end, doubtless ad- 
vancing — making a progress in the main. 
But as knowledge revived, it became re- 
quisite to lay down rules, and to found 
institutions for acquiring languages, in 
which the experience and observation of 
enlightened nations were embalmed, and 
from which they might be extracted — and 
these institutions, coupling with tuition 
such wisdom as they learned from the ac- 
quisition of those languages, taught rules 
of logic, and those principles by which 
the widest and grandest laws of nature 
might be comprehended. For language, 
logic, and mathematics, we are proud of 
our ancient universities of Oxford and 
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Cambridge. We reveir^ those institutions, 
as of right we ought, and are grateful . for 
them. And then tfiefe is produced by these 
institutions that berhaps more useful edu- 
cation than the education whicli is iinjparted 
by professional tutors — the education which 
arises from the commingling of the youth 
of our country with their seniors at these 
universities, which forms the character of 
the true Englisbr^tieman. Wi, jM^the 
fruits of all thafi :'Take, for instance, the 
young man of great wealth — in the eyes of 
many, of unbounded wealth — and perhaps 
it may seem so to himjself, when he is 
young, with all his capatiilities strung to 
the highest. There is the trial — and we 
judge a man by the use he makes of fiuch 
powers and capabilities ! He may use them 
to the further perfecting himself. He may 
give up his time to enter our legislature, 
to enter into the spirit of our improvements, 
to advance education, to devote himself to 
public matters, to glance right and left as 
a legislator, and, associating himself with 
our own interests and wishes, to the pro- 
curing the insertion of a clause into an Act 
of Parliament which is the basis of our 
presence here to night — (Loud applause) 
a clause such as the licensing for practice 
the dental surgeon (renewed applause), and 
the recognition of the practice of dental 
surgery as an enlightened and gentlemanly 
profession. Such a man, the fruit of our 
glorious principles of education, I could 
also conceive as one who would devote his 
great fortune to the promotion of important 
objects, without being able, perhaps, always 
to foresee the results, but conscious that 
there are about him men who will estimate 
what he has sacrificed to make practical 
improvements, and to show the world what 
English science and English enterprise will 
do. I am sure, if I look about for such a 
representative of our English universities, 
I shall not have far id seek, i give you 
"The Universities," associated with the 
name of "A. Beresford Hope, Esq.** 

This toast having been drunk, the glee 
''Where art thou, beam of light?*' waii 
sung. 

Mr.BEBE870BD HoPE, in acknowledging 
the toast, said : ^ I feel a peculiar difficulty 
in expressing my appreciation of the honour 
which you have so kindly done me in 
coupling my name with this toast. It has 
been my good fortime to be the instrument, 
but a most willing and a most earnest 
instrument, of introducing into an Act of 
Parliament a clause, which I believe wDl 
be of great public benefit. (Loud applause.) 



1 take no merit to myself, and I should be 
sorry if any merit were attributed to me, 
for the really small amount of trouble 
whic^ it gave ine to procure the insertion 
of thfs clause. I wish, indeed, the labour 
and difficulty had been more (the success 
being equal), for I am sure it would have 
been a laboUr'Wbd bestowed. AH the very 
first, when 'mends whom I honour and 
respect proposed that clause ,to me, I saw, 
and could not fail tdr' see,. 'Uow^ very ad- 
vantageous it was, not merdy to those 
gentlemen whom it more imnkediately con- 
cerned, but how desirable to the community 
woi^Itl be the incoiporation of the Dental 
profession with the Colliege of. Surgeons. 
I accepted at once that honour — it could 
not be otherwise— and I am sure all must 
rejoice at the practical fruit they now see 
arising from it, in the institution of that 
noble Hospital, in support of which we 
meet to night. Sir, I think there is a 
connection between the toast and this Li- 
stitution, for what are our universities but 
what you, in your eloquent language, so 
clearly intimated — the embodiments of a 
system of liberal education for the pursuits 
of liberal science ? Our universities, as the 
name itself indicates, are the schools for 
knowledge. There is no doubt that our 
universities grew up, and disseminated in 
the middle ages, a large amount of general 
knowledge as compared with smaller 
schools and colleges for special instruction ; 
but those schools for special and technical 
instruction are not antagonistic to the 
more general embodiment of the discipline 
of the human mind which our universities 
effect. L:i England, we find, that education 
is one of the great safeguards of ihe nation. 
It is, in truth^ a part of the constitution, if 
we deal with the word constitution not 
merely in the narrow sense of the estates 
of the realm, but as the designation of a 
whole nation — and in this broad and liberal 
use of the word constitution, I say the 
extension of education is one great element 
of discipline. That branch of science which 
this Hospital represents has hitherto been^ 
as it were, push^ out of proper view, but 
now -you have been enabled, yourselves, to 
form a school in connection with it ; and let 
me ask, is not this another embodiment 
of the same spirit that has created our 
universities— that is to say, is it not an 
embodiment of that vigorous enei^y of the 
English race which toifl cany out all that 
it wants strongly to do P I am satisfied 
so long as we go on in this course — so long 
as we are not bribed on the right hand or 
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deluded on the lefb hand — bo long things 
will go right with us. In the name then, 
sir, of our universities — ^in the name, that 
is to say, of learning (and I take this new 
school as representing a most important and 
a most scientific branch of learning) — I 
trust that it may long flourish, I trust that 
it will be established upon a stable founda- 
tion, and that its progress may long be an 
honour to the country. 

The toast of the evening was next pro- 
posed by the chairman as follows : 

*' GenUemen, — The progress of anatomical 
investigation in the dental system, after the 
work of Hunter made known to us the exqui- 
site oi^anization of the teeth, and the ad[ap- 
tation of that organization to natural laws, 
has been most interesting. We have learnt 
from the study of the physiological system 
of these oigans how diosely related is their 
organization with the nervous system, and 
how the diseases of these organs lead to 
diseases of the adjacent tissues. This is a 
part of the province of dental surgery ; and 
the Institu6on which we meet to-night to 
support has been estabhshed in order to 
give the benefit of this knowledge, and the 
scientific application of this knowledge, to 
our fellow men. This has ever been the 
issue of all the advances made in medicine 
and in surgery. 

" We have hospitals already established 
for those contingencies that affect life, that 
affect Umby and for many other contingen- 
cies of a serious nature; but really there 
are very few maladies which we suffer in 
the course of our lives which leave so visible 
an impression of suffering as those which 
we suffer from diseases of the teeth, and 
which it is the province of this Hospital to 
deal with. Take, for example, toothache ! 
I am bound to say that that wonderful 
individual who seems to have possessed 
knowledge on all subjects was perfectly 
correot when he stated, ''that there was 
never yet a philosopher that could bear the 
toothache patiently." (Laughter.) It 
annihilates, so to speak, for the time, all our 
powers — sometimes exhausting us with the 
slow achings of incipient inflammation, and 
then prostrating us by that continuous 
agony which reidly seems to concentrate in 
itself all that we can suffer in the way of 
bodily pain. And the worst of it is, that 
these* gtifferings mostly ooiae <m, as we 
all know, at that season when ''wearied 
nature seeks repose," and rob us of it — 
for who is there among us to whom it has 
not happened, at some time, to have laid 
his head upon the piUow and been kept 



awake all night from this pain, and just 
when worn-out nature has given way and 
we have fallen asleep, the bell has rung, and 
we have been obliged to get up without 
our necessary rest? Now this applies to 
all branches of the community — ^the la- 
bourer, the mechanic, the shopman, the 
domestic servant, all in turn are pestered, 
bewildered, and distracted by this terrible 
malady, and so incapacitated for their em- 
ployment by it, that they must get relief 
from it at any price, and at any amount of 
suffering. Now really this is a very great 
evil, and it is doing a vast deal of good to 
provide for these persons the means of 
proper and scientific relief from it. There is 
no doubt that all these poor sufferers can go 
to the nearest chemist, and for a shilling or 
half-a-crown have their teeth roughly taken 
out, or broken, or, perhaps worse than this, 
have their jaws broken (laughter) ; but 
these are not the sources of relief to which 
these poor creatures ought to be driven. 
But to relieve toothache, gentlemen, sad 
as is this grievance, is not the only, nor 
indeed the main object of this Institution, 
Its objects are to afford to the poor the 
advantages of the higher departments of 
the dentist's art — to treat the diseases of 
the teeth and adjacent tissues in a way to 
anticipate and prevent, not only this horrible 
malady, but also those most formidable 
and serious maladies which too firequently 
follow the n^lect of these diseases in 
their early stages — such as alveolar ab- 
scesses and their consequences, diseases 
of the antrum, necrosis of the jaw-bone^^ 
and malignant diseases of the adjoining 
tissues, Ac., Ac. — of which our hospital 
surgeons see so many arising from this 
cause, and which constitute some of the 
most formidablediseases to which the human 
frame is subject. 

"Well, to meet these evils, j-ou have 
founded this admirable Institution. Some 
of us may recoUect the beginning of similar 
institutions, that seemed to the minds of 
some persons to be springing up, almost un- 
necessarily, for the relief of the particular 
diseases connected with the senses of hearing, 
of B^ht, and so on, but we find that they 
have grown up, and met with great sup« 

rrt« and so unquestionably shall we. 
believe there is no case in which the 
householder^ the merchant, 6v the wealthy 
shopkeeper would not wish to be able to 
give to their dependents the relief from 
their sufferings, and the restoration to good, 
active, remunerative employment, such as 
the Dental Hospital affords, if they but 
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knew of its existence. Gentiemen, the 
report of this hospital shows munis* 
taKefC>Ie signs of the success of the me> 
thods used for the relief of the suffering 
poor; but the publio as yet probably do 
not know how much good you are doing. 
I am sure the Inslatution will beof immense 
benefit, and only lequices to< be tapsMtt if 
be patronised. 

''Then the organization of a Dental 
School in eonnection wiUi this hospital 
dearly furnishes the best and' sw^t 
means of advancing the progress of the 
practical application of scientific dental sur- 



opportunity it affords of seeing a great di- 
versity of cases, will lead to the efficient 
education of young practitioners. This 
last step which you have taken (and which 
the increased and increasing knowledge oi 
the age called for) — the establishing a sys- 
tem of education — clearly shows how witlely 
it will spread over the land the application 
of the true principles of what we know of 
the anatomy, and physiology, and pathology 
of the teeUi, and the systems of practice 
founded upon that knowledge. 

" Why should I say more— why, indeed, 
should I have said so much to recommend 
this Institution to your support^*when 
you all know better than I can know 
what the Dental Hospital is, what it 
<le8erves, and the claims it has upon the 
public? I wish they could be known 
through the length and breadth of this 
metropolis, at least, and I am sure, then, 
the balanee on your next year's account 
would be very cUfferent fix>m that of the 
present. Gtentlmnen, allow me to say in 
conclusion, that there iano one who has been 
engaged in the investigation of what relates 
to your department of science, who will 
not feel abundantly r^aid by the study of 
the subject itself; but, that I feel it to 
be a very pleasing and a very acceptable 
evidence of your apprecnation of my work, 
devoted to your particular branch of science, 
that 1 should have been called upon to pre- 
side over the present meeting, and that I 
should now be here, standing before you in 
my present honorable position, and en- 
trusted with the duty of advocating the 
claims of your valuable Institutioi^-— in the 
progress and success of which I shall feel 
irom this time forward more heartfelt grati- 
fication than ever. I propose to you ' The 
success and progress of the Dental Hos- 
pital of London.' ** 

The first Kst of subscriptionB received 
was then read by Mr. Havrison, after which 



Miss Bimsibrd sang the ballad, <<Wake, 
sweetest melody." 

*Mr. Thomas Bbll, F.B.S., proposed the 
next toast — He said : '' Gentlemen, instead 
of addressing the dunr, it now becomes my 
duty to address you all. After the very 
eloquent speeches you have heard from my 
- friend on my left hand, it happens most for- 
tunately for me that the toast which I have 
now to propose to you needs no long 
speech to recommend it-^it is the heaMi of 
our distinguished Chairman. 

" I^ think it happy both for mysdf and 
for you that this requires no long speech-^ 



gery. Tour leetures, your instruction, 4ds9as nfor myeelfj^ because I should not do justice 



to the subject — and for you, because I 
shall not distress you with my incapacity. 
My acquaintance with the Chairman mig^t 
well lead me to dwell upon those qualities 
of mind and heart which endear him to 
every one who knows him as well as I do^ 
and who has had opportunities of experi- 
encing that kindly and affectionate friend- 
ship which I have often indulged in. But^ 
gentlemen, I have no need to detain you 
upon Jbhis phase of his character, nor is it 
necessary that I should dwell upon that 
high scientific position which he so d^ 
servedly hokb. It is too weU known to 
require me to dwell upon it for one moment. 
It is, gentlemen, in reference to the benefit 
he has afforded to the members of our pro- 
fession that I would b^ your attention for 
a few moments. In his exposition of Hunter 
he brought to his labours a genius equal to 
that of his ' great master,' a power of 
application and of labour, a mentsl power 
of generalization, I will without hesitation 
say, equal to Hunter himself, with an edu- 
cation, and genius, and science far greater 
than that great man possessed. I say, it is 
impossible that he could have brought to 
his work other than a love for that branch 
of study for which he is so distinguished. 
It was Hunter who first of all expounded 
the structure of those organs, the practical 
application of whose doctrines to the treat- 
ment of which we have met this day 
to celebrate: it is to Professor Owen thaA 
we owe the full exposition of that struotura 
No one who knows that work-^that most 
beautiful and most interesting work— ^upon 
the physiology of the teeth can help appreci- 
ating in the highest possible degree the 
labours of ProlbMor Owen, and the admir. 
able results which those labours have had. 
But it is not only in that work, but in all 
his subsequent labours, that he has shown 
so much of the structure and physiolctfy of 
the human frame; and it is to Profeisor 
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Owen that we aro indebted lot thatjoxtensive 
generalization of the subject, i&'mfaioh he far 
exceeds Hxinter. The thanks of the pro- 
fession are eminently due to him. We 
have hailed his presence here this evening, 
beoaose it proves so folly his wiah^fi>^thb 
prosperity of the practical working of oOr 
system. The manner in wbich he has ad- 
vocated oar caase^ .the eloquent apseeb 
which you have heard fromohim'in jowt 
£svoar, and everything that has emanated 
from him in connection with tl^ Institii# 
tion, most, I am sure, S\\ yoor ItAartSj^as it 
does mine, with the warmest gifadtode and 
thankfoluess. 

^ I will now address n^Fsdif to$ihedOhair- 
man.. May I be permitted, sir, 'to men- 
tion one or two points, connected with 
my own sentiments on the sobject which 
has brought os together to-day t^ Througfar 
out my life it has been mv wish that. I 
might live to see the day when the denibal 
profession was recognised as a branch 
of surgery. Those who know me well, 
know that it has been the warmest wish of 
my heart that our profession should be 
placed upon a legitimate footing. Thanks . 
in a great measure to the honorable gentle- 
man on my left, we have emerged from tliat 
darkness, from that gloom which so long 
threatened almost to overwhelm us in the 
branch of dental surgery, and it will not be 
long, I hope, before we shall have established 
a complete organization of it! I confess 
that I shall now retire irom professional life 
£ur happier than I otherwii^ should hsve 
done, having lived to see a Dental Hospital 
established in London, accompanied by a 
regular school for teaching dental surgery, 
and supported by men of education, men of 
attainments, men of high professional cha- 
racter. Although it has been the warmest 
aspiration of my heart for the last forty 
years, I certainly never anticipated, and 
never could have expected, to see this ; and 
I confess to you that it is the proudest day 
of my life, that I should have the opportu- 
nity of being present on such an occasion 
as the present. I hope, gentlemen, that you 
will pardon this digression, and I beg now 
to propose to you the health of our Chair- 
man." 

The toast was then drunk amid loud 
applause, followed by a ballad from Mr. 
Dawson — " Beautiful blue violets." 

The Chaibmak, in reply, said : — ^'I have 
to thank you sinoerelv and gratefully, 
gentlemen, for the kind manner in which 
you have received the toast proposed by 
my friend, Professor Boll. I aooept the 



favour as payment in foil for all I have done 
for the denUl profession, and I drink with 
great pleasure to all your good healths." 

Mr. Habbisoit then proposed '' The Vice- 
Presidents of the Dental HospitaV re- 
ifwrking "that among them there were 
men of the highest distinction in the 
Church, in the State, and in the medical 
and si^i^cal .professions — and among the 
latter,.' men particularly distinguish^ for 
their gpreat literary and scientific attain- 
ments — ^men, therefore, whom they might 
well be proud to have associated with, and 
-patrons of the Institution, the interests of 
which they had that day met to advocate." 
.He concluded by connecting with the toast 
the name of Dr. Mayo, President of the 
College of Physicians of London. 

The toast having been drunk with cor- 
.diality, J}r. Mato j^tumed thanks for the 
Vice-Presidents and himself. ''The oc- 
casion,'' he observed, "was one which, 
thoogb he had long hoped for, he had 
scarcely anticipated realising." He con- 
leluded by expressing himself perfectly satis- 
fied that the plans formed regarding the 
hospital would be carried out. 

A duet was then sung by Mr. and Miss 
Hansford — ^^''Tell me, gentle straneer." 

The Chaibmak next proposed, ''llie 
Medical Officers." The word hospital, 
he said, was an abstract term — ^the soul of 
a hospital was the medical officers — those 
who communicated the results of their 
experience in science — those who gave the 
. benefits of the hoispital to persons seeking 
its aid — ^the lecturers being those who im- 
parted knowledge to the students of the 
hospital for the advantage of posterity. 
"Gentlemen," he continn^, "you are for> 
tunate in both the medical officers and the 
lecturers of your hospital, for among their 
names are those of men recognised through- 
out Europe for the originality of their 
observations and the extent of their know- 
ledge. We depend upon the energies, skill, 
and devotion of the officers of the Dental 
Hospital. We have had abundant evidence 
of their devotion to it, and we are in- 
duced to take this opportunity to award to 
them our thanks. I beg to propose, 
' The officers of the Dental Hospital,' ac- 
companied with the name of Mr. Hepburn." 

This toast was enthusiasticallv drunk, 
and Mr. BLxPBUBir replied as follows : — 
" Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, gladly in- 
deed would I have been silent upon the 
present occasion, and gladly would I have 
resigned the duty and the honour of 
responding to thia toast to any of my 
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colleagaes, who, I am quite certain, would 
have dokie more justice to it than I can do. 
However, sir, I beg to thank you for the 
honour jou have done us in proposing our 
healths, and you, gentlemen, for the warm 
and, indeed, enthusiastic manner in which 
you have received the toast. I may say 
that, from the first, my coll^agi^es and 
myself have felt, not only the honour, l>ut 
the responsibility of our position. We 
felt that the openmg of the Dental Hospital 
was the inaugurating of a new era in our 
pofession. We felt that it would not only 
be a great boon to the poor, buir mvaluable 
as a school for enabling students to gain 
that thorough knowkdge of oup spe- 
cialty, in addition to the general knowledge 
of surgery to be acquired elsewhere, 
which is now become .so necessary, in 
accordance with our chartered diplonqfHr* 
that diploma which ; we have; received 
through the exertions of eertain membera 
of our profession (and, in naming those 
men, I would particularly allude .to 
Mr. Am<^d Rogers, Mr. Tomes, and Mr. 
Harrison), and also through the 'in9tni- 
mentality of the College of Surgeons. In 
thanking you, sir and gentlemen, for the 
honour you have done us, I cannot help 
expressing the sentiment which is now 
predominant in my breast, and those of the 
medical 'officers generally— which is, to 
assure you of the pleasure it affords us to 
see on this occasion the spectacle of so 
large an aiisembly here. This, we think, 
augurs well for the prosperity of our hos- 
pital, which has been established for the 
benefit of those whose circumstances pre- 
clude them from obtaining elsewhere the 
advice it affords, and of whom I may 
say, that the poorer they are, the more 
worthy we consider them to receive relie£" 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Habsiboit then read a second list 
of subscriptions (the whole amounting to 
upwards of £800) , and concluded by thank* 
ing the gentlemen present for the liberal 
jnanner in which they had oontiibuted to 
the object of the meeting. 

The song, "My old friend John," by 
Mr. Ransford, which was encored, terminated 
the proceedings of the evening, and the 
company separated at about half-past 
eleven o'clock. 



LEE V, GRIFFIN. 

{F^im ih€ « TVmct/ Mojf lOM, 1861.) 

This was an action in which the plaintiff, 
a surgeon-dentist in Moorfields, sued the 



administrator of a Mrs. Penson, to recover 
the sum of twenty guineas, as the price of 
two sets of teeth made for the deceased 
lady upon her order. At the trial, which 
took place some time since, before Mr. 
Justice Crompton, the plaintiff stated that 
he received a verbal order from the deceased 
lady to make her two sets of teeth ; that 
he took a model of ;her mouth, and some 
time &nSt he wrote to her, and asked her to 
make an appointment for an early day, as 
the teeth which she had ordered were ready 
f<^bdr. \He also produced a letter which 
he said he hkii received in answer, in which, 
after merely thanking him for his kindness, 
the deceased lady said, ^'My health will 
preveij^ my taking advantage of the early 
day."' The old lady died some time after, 
before the gobds were delivered, and when 
the account was sent in to the defendant, 
he disputed his liability. 

Mr. "Justice Cbomptoit expressed his 
opiniou *that this was not a sufficient me- 
morandum in writing within the Statute of 
Frauds, and was about to nonsuit the 
plaintiff^ when the plaintiff's counsel sug- 
gested that the plaintiff might recover 
under the count for work and labour and 
materials. 

The verdict waB then entered for the 
plaintiff for twenty guineas, and the de- 
fendant had leave to move. A rule having 
been accordingly granted. 

Mr. Patoh£TT now showed cause, and 
contended, on the authority of *^Clay v. 
Yates*' (1 H. and N., 73), that when the 
skill of the artist was the chief ingredient 
in the talue of the artide, he could recover 
for his work, labour, and materials. He 
also contended that the letter of the de- 
ceased referring to the plaintiff's letter 
(the contents of which were proved by 
parol) together made up a contract in 
writing within the Statute of Frauds. 

Mr. J. O. Gbipfithb, who i^peared in 
support of the rule, was not called upon. 

Mr. Justice Cboicptof said, he was of 
opinion that the rule ought to be made 
aosolute. There was no pretence for sajring 
that there was any contract in writmg 
within the Statute of Frauds ; and, in- 
dependently of that (as had been observed 
by Mr. Justice Hill), it was difficult to see 
what course of action the plaintiff could 
have had, seeing that the contract was, 
that the teeth were to be fitted to the 
lady's mouth, which they never had been. 
A question was raised at the trial, whether 
this was a contract for work and labour 
and materials, or for a chattel to be sold 
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i^q4 deliTer^, !^ia lordship thouglit it 
was tho Utter, aad as there was no contract 
in writing, within tba Statute <tf Pcau^ds, 
^h^ plaiiiti^ cnght HJo liaTo bei^n nonsuited. 



Mr. Jostioe KiLii and Mr, Justice 
BulCjebubst were of the same opinion. 
Bule ahsohite to enter a nonsuit. 



.#"■ '■ 
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THB BIEMINOHAM AND MID- 
LAND COUNTDES DISPERSAET 
FOB PXSEASBS OF THE IEBTH:. 

18, TbMPU 8tB9BT, 9dUftN«UAM. 

i)Mi#al Ofioem* Btmort fwr iU Yum 
mMm§ JDeemnber 81«<, 1860. 

Number of patients admitted fronj^ 
Poeember, 18^9, to Peeember, 1800 : i^ 

Males 931 

KmpmIm 707 

Total nmnber , , 1638 



Number of operations performed from 
December, 1859, to December, I860: 

Stopping.,, , 419 

Scaling , 83 

Extraction 2282 

Vaflavi 137 

TqIsI nomber « 2921 

The operationB under the heading 
^ Various'^ inplude filing, treating ex- 
posed nerves, diseaaes of the gums, &fi. 

In presenting this, the Third AnTuml 
Medical Beport, to the subsGribers, I beg 
to call alrtentaon to the increased number 
of applicants, owing, in a great measure, 
to the dosing of the Den& department 
of the 0«Bieral Dispensary. 
(Signed) 

S4.KUEL Adahs Pabkbb, L.D.8, 



CHLOBODTNB. 

(Fr^m ik9 ' Me4¥!€a Timet and GoMetie/ 
Jm, 19M, 1861.) 

Ta tie Edihr Q/tke 'Medieal Times tmd 
Qazeite: 

SiB^-^Dr. Shorthouse has recently 
given, in your journal, a testimonial in 
&¥our of Mr. Davenport's secret remedy. 



in terms of such eomplete approval as 
only to be equalled by his confidential 
restatement attached to those advertise 
mente, setting forth the virtues of chlorar 
dyne, which periodically appear in the 
medical journals. 

•I^iBgvet that my experience should be 
TOfy much opposea to that of Dr. Short-* 
house; but having used the remedy in 
sev^sal cases, and having observed effects 
which I cannot describe otherwise than 
very * terrifying, I am induced to warn 
mj medical brethr^ not to use it 
wiiiiout a very close examinatian into 
th|^ qonstitutional peculiarities of their 
patients. . 

I have never seen, but in one instance 
(a female of leucophlegmatic habit), any 
greater power over neuralgic complaint 
matufested by chlorodyne, than 1 have 
witnessed over and over a^ain hw morphia, 
hydifocyanic acid, chloroiorm, o^c, and in 
using any of these last-named 'remedies 
we have the advantage of knowing what 
we are introducing into our patient's s^ 
tem. I have, however, se^i tue exhibition 
of small doses (ten minims) in eases of 
advanced phthisis, followed by such over* 
whelming prostration as will effectually 
prevent Mr. Davenport's chlorodyne from 
achieving any wonderful cures in my 
hands. In another case, that of a lady 
suffering severely from '* tie-douloureux," 
twenty minims were given: the pain was for 
a short time relieved, but such a distress* 
tng sensaticm of cerebral fulness took its 
place that the patient declared she would 
sooner suffer the misery produced by the 
disorder than the misery produced by the 
remedy. For some hours after this dose, 
involuntaxy twitches of the arms and legs 
were vntnessed. A strong, powerfully* 
built man having heard of the wonderful 
powers of chlorodyne, being worn out 
with neuralgia, took forty minims. Im- 
mediately after he had swidlowed them he 
became unconscious, and did not recover 
his senses for some hours, and felt 
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thoroughly unhinged for several days, to 
the horror and dismaj of his flunily. 

On principle I object to anything secret, 
and although if I had witnessed any bene- 
fit derived fh)nL the administration of 
chlorodyne commensurate with the risk 
incurred, I should, for my patients' sakes, 
continue to prescribe it ; yet when, in the 
large majonty of instances in my expe- 
rience, most alarming svmptoms have 
been occasioned, with little or no relidT 
firom disease, I (Strongly disstiade ''ibi- 
quirer " from prescribing or administering 
the drug* I am, Ac, 

BiroKAiTAjr WASHitovBin^ M^D. 

Gloucester; Jan. 12th. 



IMFOETANCE OF PfiESEBYISTa 
THE LINma MEMBBANE. 

By F. D. Olivbb, M.D. 
(fV^ « I%€ DmUti C^»mo$i* Jm*, 184l.) 

Ik a previous number of the ' Dental 
Cosmos,' I saw an artiele from the lueid 
pen of J. D. White, which clearly demon* 
strates the importance of preserving as 
much of the lining membrane of the den- 
tal canal tis possible, and aa I think my 
practice for the past four years will prove 
his theory correct, I will state that Hlie 
<tf practice, which you can, if you think 
it of any value, place on record in the 
pages of your valuable journal. 

1 have saved a large number of teeth 
during the past four years, molars and 
others, where the pulp was exposed, by 
drilling a little below the neck of the 
tooth, into the pulp-chamber, and after- 
ward extirpating, tnrough the cavity of 
decay, the pulp in the chamber, only 
waitmg till the bleeding has subsided, and 
using a saturated solution of chloroform 
imd ciimphor to soothe and astringe the 
mouth of the canal. I sometimes fill im- 
mediately, always' witb good foil. If the(re 
is any pain after having cleared the pulp- 
chamber, I wait two or three days, or tul 
the inflammation and pain has entirely 
disappeared. 

Jif ot one of aU the teeth I have treated 
in this way has yet ulcerated) and aimplyy 
in my humble judgmsnt, because the 
lining membrane of the canal has been 
preserved, which, together %ith the peH- 
osteum^ has sustained the vitality 01 the 
tooth. The operation of driUin^ and ex- 
tirpating may be rendered pamlesa ik 



almost everv case by parsing ii sUght 
stream of dedaioity thrtmgh uie iAsSti-- 
ment. 

Buffalo, K.T. 



ESTOffATB <y^ CHLOfiOIOBM. 

&y FMi&esor l^^JuxLQiWsi. 

pBonsdoft pASAlhtcCiln, giving tU 
account of the events at the Mintiirf 
Hospital at Milan during the late Italiatl 
l^a^. aftesc de^etibidg the b^eflt derived 
from the ufle of chl^MfSmn, thuii inmitf up 
his opinion tB to th^ ptoprie^ of its em- 
ployAent :— 1. Co&sldeihiig the Mattel iH 
a genciral Witr, the benefit df Ati^tu^tiil 
is too gteat jbr iUs em;pl6yme;Qt to b« p<^ 
dcribeC to the daitiitge <yf mankind irt 
large, for the Mke of the ^ravMtioti 6f 
mm% didttot danger which may oectif td 
an individual. 2. while it ia certain ihiA 
chlorofofm hfitf gtv^ tise to iMh^ deftthtf, 
it is no I6M so that many 6thei' cajieii 
irould never h«ve if^Cbftted irtfchont it« 
aid. 8. Prior to the introduction df thiri 
Hgent, ihany pUjerillanimous patienid pi^- 
feared certain des&th to the pAifl of the 
surgeon's knife. 4. The cases wel^ by 
no means rare in which persons, persuaded 
at last to submit to operations, succumbed 
either dming thor performance, or n Jbw 
hons% idterwards, the morale effort and 
the physical sufoings exhatwtiitg their 
nervotis po^er. 6. tf we are to proeeribe 
H means whkh, ia the vast majdvitj of 
cases, is of incontestible and nnmens^ 
tttitity^ because in eertaiB terr nte in-< 
stances it lAay prove fatai^ ite MH be led 
to the meet ndieukuff eonoloMMiy first 
among wkich is the proeoHption el ta^sd^ 
eiae itself, and still more of sihtgt^r^.' 
6« A simple venesection, esecuted lus^rtfd* 
ing to the rules of art, baa giveki vmf td 
ifetal pUebitia much ofleBR' than lUow 
form has led to death ; but irh<» i* tiieva 
with common sense that would think of 
passing a seneral incrimination and pro- 
hibition of it t-^ArmoU Omodei^ voL clxxii, 
p. 196. 

PATTMonBtf a lr«^ Briifti*.— We have 
been faveorsd, by i/Lr* Buteribrd, of 
Islington, with » view of a specimen of 
Faulkner'a 1^# IUiM)er; hif eekrtv is 
pleasing, and it appetfirlighttfn^tMgh, tod 
6ip4ble of * high polkh. 
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A Pboeeabob nr the Chaib.— The 
nobility of science as contrasted with the 
nobility of birth was honorably and suo- 
eessfulW recognised this week, by our newly- 
adopted professional brethren, the dental 
surgeons. The first anniversary dinner of 
the Dental Hospital was presided over, not 
by a duke, nor an earl, nor a marquis ; not 
by a Cabinet minister, nor a political 
celebrity. The chair was taken by Professor 
Owen ; and in his person were aptly repre- 
sented the highest claims which odonto- 
logical science can put forth. The attend- 
ance was more numerous than has been seen 
at an hospital dinner for ma^y a d^y. Not 
only was the dignity of science vindicated 
by the selection of the president for the 
first anniversary meeting,- but ^e perfect 
fitness and adaptability of a n^an of t1^ 
highest scientific attainments fopc this kind 
of social responsibility, were very trium- 
phantly demonstrated. The number of 
guests attracted Cur exceeded anticipations, 
and the amount of subscriptions overpassed 
them in a twofold measure. We hope that 
this incident may afford a precedent, and 
that at similar meetings distinguished 
members of the profession may be called to 
preside with like felicity and equal success. 
—Lancet, May 4th, 1861. 



Iir the list of candidates for the Fellow- 
ship of the Boyal Society, selected by the 
council for election, two names are included 
in whom the members of the dental pro- 
fession have a strong interest. Campbell 
de Morgan, Esq., who, as chairman of the 
Committee of Management of the Dental 
Hospital of London, has laid us under 
deep obligation for the ability and activity 
with which he has advanced the interest 
of that educational institution. Spence 
Bate, Esq., to whom as a valued con- 
tributor to this ioumal, and as an active 
promoter of protessional education, we all 
are indebted. 



BOOKS EECEIVBD. 

' Operttive Surgery adapted to the Living and Dead 
Subject.' By C. F. Maunder, F.R.C.S. by Exam. ; 
▲BtiBtaDt-Surgeon, Surgical Pathologist, Demon- 
strator of Operative Suivery, London Hospital; 
Translator and Editor of Ricord's 'Lectures on 
the Duality of Chancre, but the Unity of the 
Syphilitic Poison; Fdlow of the Medical and 
Pathological Sodeties of London ; formerly De- 
monstrator of Anatomy and of Operative Sur- 
gery in Paris; Ci?il Assistant-Surgeon on the 
Staff of the Army in the East during the Crimean 



War ; Demonstrator of Anatomy in Guy*s Hos- 
pital, and Junior Surgeon to the Great Northeni 
Hospital. London: John Churchill, New Bur- 
lington Street, 1861. 

< Dental Register of the West,' AprU, 186K 
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NOTICB. 

1. Communications intended for insertion in the 
ensuing number must be forwarded to the Editor, 
at the Office, 11, New Burlington Street, 
London, W., bbfork thb fifth day of the 

. month, and duly authenticated by the name and 
address of the writer. 

2. Atl communications relatiye to subscriptions and 
advertisements are to be addressed to the Pub- 
lisher, Mr. John Churchill, 11, New Burlington 
Street, London, W. 

S. We cannot undertake to return communica- 
tions unless the necessary postage stamps are 
forwarded. 

4. It is earnestly requested of our correspondents 
that their communications be written on one side 
of the sheet only ; and we also beg to odl parti- 
cular attention to the importance of a car^lly- 
penned signature and address. 

5. The Journal will be supplied direct from the 
Office on PEBPATMENT of subscriptious as under t 



TweWe Months (post-free) 
Six Months „ 



13s. Od. 
6s. 6d. 



Post-office Orders to be made payable, at the 
Regent Street Office, to John Churchill, 11, New 
Burlington Street, W. A single number sent on 
receipt of thirteen stamps. 



" Mr. C. Stokes.**— Tour note has been forwarded 
to Mr. Harrison. 

« C. A. Rodway.''— The maker of the flasks has a 
new pattern, a specimen of which will be sent 
you in a day or two. 



Communications have been receiTcd from Messrs. 
C. Stokes; Hearder; W. K. Bridgman; 
C. J. Fox ; W. Cari^ert ; C. A. Rodway ; Octavius 
Fox ; S. A. Parker ; Cotlis ; and Rutherford. 



[ADTBBTiaBMBNT.] 

TO DENTISTS. 

A GENTLEMAN (Member of the 
College of Dentists by Examination) now in 
practice in a Uiige manufscturing town, is desirous 
of negotiating with a Dentist in First-class Practice 
in London, with a view to Partnership. The Ad- 
▼ertiser possesses testimonials of the highest order 
in favour of his Surgical and Mechanical Skill. 

Address, E. R., 7, Suffolk-lsne, Cannon Street 
East, London, E.C* ^ 
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j A BEPLY TO SOME OF THE OB- 

' SERVATIONS RELATING TO A 

I PAPER READ IN MARCH LAST, 

I "ON CARIES," &c., 

: AKB DISCUSSED AT THE MEETIKO OF THE 
OD05TOLOGICAL SOCIETY IK MAT, 

A REPOTl'^ OP TTniCH APPEAB8 IX TOrR NrMBER 
rOB THAT MONTH. 

5b tJie Editor of the ' British Journal of 
Dental Science,* 

Sib, — When our illustrious countryman 
first made the announcement of his dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood, men 
listened, wondered, and were convinced. 

But when the noble and generous Galileo, 
armed with his telescopic discoveries, came 
forward to endeavour to establish the 
doctrines of Copernicus, he was opposed, 
imprisoned, and even put to tortui*e to 
obtain his recantation. The reason for 
this difference in their reception arose from 
the fact that, while the fonner was but an 
explanation of a circumstance up to that 
time almost unsuspected, and, consequently, 
respecting which no former opinions had 
been held, the latter was a trespass upon 
preoccupied ground ; — it struck at the 
root of a cherished dogma, and had its 
powerful votaries to contend against. 

So it has been with regard to the teeth. 
When the ** chemical theory" was first 
propounded, the vague and undefined ideas 
respecting the nature of decay at once gave 
way to such an apparently rational and 
self-evident doctrine. The acidity in soil- 
ened dentine was too positive a fact to bo 
denied. And whence could it else arise 
but from the decomposing food and vitiated 
secretions of the mouth ? Such, at least, 
was the plea of its advocates. To reason 



against so seemingly settled a question is 
like the position of Galileo, when reminded 
of the absurdity of supposing he could in- 
duce men to believo that the earth was 
going round the sun at a most fearful rate, 
when every one might judge from their 
own senses that the earth was really stand- 
ing still, and the sun revolving round it 
once a day. Yet, in spite of all these 
weighty arguments, and the so-called evi- 
dence of common sense, facts at length got 
the better of appearances. We should now 
stare, were we, at the presjent day» to be 
asked to believe that which was then deemed 
to be so seemingly incontestible ; and I am 
sanguine enough to believe the day not far 
distant when the " chemical theory " will 
have shared the same fate. 

When an equally successful investigator 
has come forward, armed with discoveries 
of no less importance, but far more nu- 
merous, he has been met with a most un- 
gracious and tf;iscientifio cui bono ?^ This, 
fortunately, however, is the full extent of 
the torture our own modem inquisition has 
at its command. Yet it is to these very 
discoveries, which are the results of no 
small amount of investigation, that we have 
mainly to depend for our knowledge of the 
correct physiology and pathology of the 
teeth and their belongings. 

We have at our command an abundance 
of both pictorial and typographical delinea- 
tions of all the physiological features, even 
to the very minutest, of tho dental organs. 
But, like the inspection of a picture, to judge 
correctly of the detail and its effect, a view 
must be had at different distances, other- 
wise in studying the means we lose sight of 
the end. So it must be with regard to 

• Vide number of this Journal for June, 1857, 
page 391, last paragraph in first column. 
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the " materials" of the teeth. We obtain, 
by the aid of the microscope, an insight 
into all the wonderful arrangements which 
go to make up the tooth in its perfect 
state ; but having gained this information 
we must then have recourse to our natural 
vision; we must study the picture at its 
proper distance to fina out the true value 
of every patch of light and shade. We 
must study the teeth in a like comprehen- 
sive manner to find their true relation to 
the other parts of the system, 

]Mr. Tomes, looking thus at the enamel, 
the cementum, and the epidermis or epi- 
thelium "microscopically," — that is, with 
regard simply to their physical appearance 
in structure — remarks that, " 1 compare 
the enamel and the cementum of the teeth 
to the hard homy covering of the skin," 
and says, " now I do not see how the ce- 
mentum, which in point of structure is so 
like bone, can be compared with tissue, 
such as either the epithelium or the epider- 
mis," &c. In the first place, I must beg 
to observe that my own words were, ^^take 
the place of'^ I did not compare them in 
appearance, for no two substances can re- 
semble each other less; but meant that one 
takes the place of the other, or rather, that 
it is transformed into it, — the epithelium 
into the enamel or cementum. The readiest 
way to meet the objection on this point 
will be to recount the various steps by 
which such a conclusion has been ar- 
rived at. 

On referring to fig. 58, page 102, of the 
1st edition of Mr. Tomes' lectures, which 
is a diagram representing the enamel fibres 
in progressive stages of development, and 
comparing the forms of these separate 
crystals with the forms of the epithelial 
cells as seen in fig. 2, page 38, of Car- 
penter's 'Animal Physiology,* or in fig. 18, 
page 220, of his * Human Physiology,' 4th 
edition, or in figs. 312 and 313, pp. 605 and 
608, of 'Gray's Anatomy,' diagrams of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach and villi 
of the intestines, it will be seen that they 
are not so very unlike in form, only that 
while the epithelial cells consist of but a 
single layer, the enamel is composed of 
several separate ones placed end to end. If 
we compare the liard and horny scales of 
the epidermis with the soft and elongated 
or columnar cells of the epithelium of these 
villi, we shall find a much greater difference 
in their form and appearance, although we 
know them to ba only modified forms of 
each other. But if we subject the pris- 
matic cells of the epithelium to the same 



hardening process as the dentine, there will 
then be little or no dissimilarity between 
these and the crystals of the enamel in 
physical structure. And if we admit the 
conversion of basement membrane into 
dentine in this way, it is difficult to see on 
what grounds we can deny the conversion 
of prismatic epithelial cells into prismatic 
I crystals of enamel. 

But let us take Mr. Tomes' diagram of 
I the section of the enamel pulp, fig. 54, 
I page 97, showing the enamel in its several 
I stages of progressive development. We 
I have seen the tooth originating in a pa- 
I pilla* — a little hillock surrounded by a 
cavity, which ultimately becomes closed 
by an operculum, thus forming a space, or 
mould, for the future enamel. The sttrface 
of this papilla, as well as the surfaceform- 
ing the inside lining of the hag, are both 
covered with epithelium. Now Mr. Tomes 
goes on to observe, that " the substance of 
the epithelium or the epidermis is, as we 
all know, made up of scales that are pro- 
duced from below, their production being 
constant, while they are as constantly worn 
off at the surface." True, and' when they 
are thus thrown off from the epithelial sur- 
faces within the cavity, which is closed, and 
from which they are therefore unable to 
escape, what becomes of them? Do we 
not find them as nucleated cells floating in 
the albuminous fluid or plasma — ^tbe so- 
called enamel pulp? At a in the above 
diagram, we have the coat of the sac of 
the enamel pulp with cells interspersed in 
its substance. At b the cells become en- 
larged and mixed with filaments of fibrous 
tissue. Now as Virchow's law is, that 
cells can only be formed from cells, these 
cells must have come from the cells of the 
epithelium, or, in other words, the cells of 
the epithelium, instead of being cast off 
and disappearing, have retained their cell- 
function, and have gone on filling up the 
substance of the so-called enamel pulp. 
We then see them altering in appearance, 
until resulting in columnar tissue and 
the perfecting of the enamel layer. At 
length the bag opens, and the tooth makes 
its appearance. The fold of mucous mem- 
brane forming the bag then returns to its 
former state, and again becomes the surface 
of the gum, and that which was pre- 
viously the epithelium of the papilla is now 
the enamel of the tooth, and unless the one 
has been converted into the other it is 
difficult to point out what has become of 

• 'Lectures,' page 80. 
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the epithelium, and whence the other has 
been derived. 

With regard to thie ccmentum, the same 
reasoni^ will show this to bo nearer allied 
to the enamel than its mere structural 
appearance would indicate. In the eai-lj 
state of the enamel pulp this becomes tra- 
versed with blood-vessels ; but as these are 
ultimately severed from their connexion 
with those of the cutis, they disappear as 
the enamel progresses ; but in the ccmen- 
tum they are retained and their connexion 
is maintained. In the enamel pulp, the 
albumen has been furnished by vessels from 
the cutis, but for the cementum it has been 
given out by vessels which become the 
periosteal surface of the alveolus. In the 
former, there is no disposition to ossifica- 
tion, it is simple crystallization. But in 
the cementum, the lymph is provided na- 
turally for ossification, that is, by the 
vessels destined for the formation of the 
walls of the alveolus and the lymph which 
ossifies on one side of the periosteum must 
have a tendency to do so on the other side, 
only as it becomes mixed with and in some . 
degree modified by its admixture with the 
albuminous fluid of the dental pulp, it thus 
gives rise to what may fairly be termed a 
spurious kind of bone. 

In making the objection, I am greatly 
inclined to suspect that Mr. Tomes may 
have misunderstood my meaning. With 
respect to my having compared '' the den- 
tinal tubes to the papillse of the skin or of 
the mucous membrane," there can be no 
doubt of a misconception, I spoke of the 
dentmdl ^fibrils — the occupants of the den- 
tinal tribes, I ought rather to have termed 
them '* secondary" papillse. But I must 
confess I am unable to arrive at the same 
conclusion as Mr. Tomes, when he states 
his inability to perceive how the tubes can 
increase the extent of surface. In this re- 
spect as the fibrillsB are extensions of the 
sensory apparatus of the central pulp or 
primary papilla, and are sent out in a radial i 
direction from its surface, surely the larger 
the circle formed the greater will be the 
extent of surface so gained, as the fibrillae 
are densely packed where they start from 
the pulp, and branched at the periphery to 
fill up the extra space obtained. If we refer 
to fig. 125 of the ' Manual,' we find a 
representation of a piece of the pulp with 
its fibrils drawn out of the displaced den- 
tine. There can thus be no doubt of the 
continuation of the pulp into the dentinal 
tubes. If we next turn to fig. 14 of the 
* Lectures/ we find a diagram of the den- 



tinal tubes, in which they, and we may infer 
their occupants also, become branched to 
obtain an extension of ends, and we know 
that it is at the ends or loops of the nerves 
that sensation is produced, and, therefore, I 
cannot see how any other conclusion than 
the one I have stated can be come to. If 
we look at the form of one of the fungi- 
form papilla) of its next door neighbour — 
the tongue,* we find a modified form 
of the dental pulp, and we have onlj' to 
imagine the secondary papillsB extended 
into the dentinal tubes to have a fair 
representation of its form. But there is 
a fai* closer analogy than this. If we trace 
the form and connexion of the fungiform 
papillae of the tongue as terminal loops to 
the filaments of the gustatory nerve, we 
shall see also that the dental pulps are 
similarly terminal loops to the filaments of 
the dental nerves. Now, as all the nerves 
supplying these several bundles of filaments 
are branches of the same trunk, and alike 
simply nerves of feeling, and both sets 
connected in the same office, we may fairly 
class the two sets of terminal loops toge- 
ther as papillsB, but with this subdivision — 

PapillsQ of the tongue — soft covered. 

PapilljB of the maxillse — hard covered. 

And, besides, having seen the dental pulps 
existing, first as ^^soft covered*^ and then 
becoming enclosed in a follicle, solely, to 
all appearance, for the purpose of having 
this "«q/5J" covering convertedinto a ^^Juvrd^^ 
oncy such a conclusion would seem to be 
inevitable. 

With regard to the presence of the acid, it 
is sufficiently obvious that the paragpraph 
explaining the probable mode of its pro- 
duction has not been taken in its en- 
tirety. In my paper it is distinctly stated 
that the membrane acts by '' inducing an 
acid fermentation in sugar." A solution 
of the saccharine matter being imbibed by 
the softened dentine, the two essentials 
are thus brought into contact. The in- 
stance brought forward by Mr.Tomes tends 
to strengthen this supposition, because in 
the absence of saccharine matter the result 
is alkaline — the ordinary result of decom- 
position and the formation of ammonia, <&c.t 

* Gray's * Anatomy,' fig. 276, page 548, Carpen- 
ter's * Human Physiology,' &c. 

t This fact vvill be a sufficient disclaimer to the 
remark of Mr. Coleman, that my views were sag- 
gested by the foot-note to Mr. Tomes' lectures. It 
is extremely difficult, after any length of time, to 
trace the origin of any particular idea, or even to 
prevent an unintentional theft sometimes, but in 
this instance I can lay claim to a clear conscience. 
The " definition" of Mr. Tomes naturally suggests 
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Bespeoting the use of the alkali, Mr. 
Bogera would seem to have overlooked the 
differeuce in the condifcioDs under which we 
have each had recourse to its use, as well as 
the purpose for which it was intended. In 
his own, it appears to have been made use 
of with the diseased part remaining un* 
touched. Consequently, it has had the 
continuous production of the acid to con- 
tend with, and it has been only when the 
decaying membrane has reached that stage 
at which it ceases to act as an acid ferment 
that its full success has become apparent. 
In mine, it has been applied after tlie re- 
moval of the softened dentine, and at such 
time as when the cavity has generally been 
deemed fit to receive the stopping ; there- 
fore all that is required of it is to neutralize 
the further traces of acidity still remaining 
in the otherwise healthy dentine, and which 
I find, generally, to be effected in the time 
mentioned. It may easily be put to the 
proof by removing subsequent portions of 
the dentine, and testing on blue litmus 
paper. There is more value, however, to 
be attached to Mr. Bogers' remarks than 
may at first sight appear. They afford a 
strong corroboration of the position I have 
endeavoured to prove. It is this: — The 
membrane at the neck of the tooth is in- 
stanced as having first become softened. 
The alkali is applied daily until the straw- 
colour is first changed to a light brown, 
and then eventually to a black, and ending 
in a perfect arrestation of the disease. No- 
thing can be more decisive than this. The 
death of a certain part of the membrane has 
taken place. It becomes softene^i, and its 
progressive tendency is prevented, through 
the resulting acid being neutralized by the 
magnesia and thus prevented from preying 
upon the lime of the contiguous dentine. 
It has been kept from doing any further 
mischief to the topth until, at length, its 
" slightly decaying condition " has passed 
by, and it ceases to act as a producer of 
acid. Had the acid come from any other 
source than the tooth, it would have^ reap- 
peared as soon as the use of the alkali was 
discontinued, and the decay, although 
checked for the time, would never have 
alto^ther ceased. 

The main substance of Mr. Coleman's 
remarks, has been answered previously in 
the last number of the journal. But in 
the allusion to the tumours in the testes 

the qaestion, — what ctases the death, and what is 
the nature of the decomposition ? And in tracing 
this ottt, the present solution was the only one that 
afforded any satisfactory explanation. 



and ovaries where skin is often developed, 
their evidence may be taken as much, or 
perhaps rather more, in favour of my views ; 
for as these are abnormal productions, it is 
more reasonable to suppose that when a de- 
parture from the usual course has taken 
place it would lead to the formation of a 
substance, not in one of its characters only, 
but in nny or all of the fornis it is ever 
met with, and this far more likely than 
that it should lead to the formation of skin 
and something else additional to it. Mr. 
Erasmus Wilson says of these, that the 
nails " are apart of the scarf skin, y and that 
hair " mag be regarded as a modification of 
tlie scarf skin, and analogous to it in the 
mode of its formation . ' ' 

One can understand the number on a 
policeman's collar being an appendage to 
his coat, but when a body once formed a 
portion of the skin and still retains the 
same position and correspondence in its 
component parts or elements, it is not easy 
to see how that which once formed a part 
of, can afterwards become an appendage to, 
its remaining portion. It must still be a 
part of it, let it be transformed in what 
manner it may. If it be an appendage in 
its adult form, it must be so in its origin, 
or vice versd, for if the law be allowed to 
hold good one way it must the other. 

If Mr. Cattlin will do me the favour to 
r«-read my remarks, he will see that the 
whole t^nor of the paper is of an opposite 
character to that which he has stated, and 
that instead of having "alluded to the 
weaker acids found in the cavities of the 
teeth as the cause of caries," I have all 
along endeavoured to show that such an 
effect is impossible^ The whole purport of 
my paper was to work out* the definition 
given by Mr. Tomes, namely, to show the 
vital nature and condition of the elements 
of the tooth. To define its relationship 
with the cutaneous system: to trace out 
the probable causes of death, and the na- 
ture of the subsequent decomposition of 
the dentine: to show the natural death 
and change by eremacausis : to point out 
the subsequent change which takes place 
on the softening of the dentine, and show- 
ing the source of the acid which converts 
it into 2b progressive destroyer of the tooth. 
This latter distinction is needed, because 
although we can/not prevent the death of 
certain parts of the tooth under particular 
cirtsumstances, we can always prevent its 
chemical destruction. In relating some of 
the predisposing causes, it Was only with a 
view to point out the kind of itifluence we 
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might be led to expect, and to show how 
far the action of those acknowledged as such 
coincided with the viows I had advanced. 
And in yiuwiug the teeth as portions of 
the skin, and believing them to be similarly 
and correspondingly affected, we shall be 
better prepared to investigate the " predis- 
posing" causes, than if we look upon them 
as separate and isolated bodies less inti- 
mately connected. 

Yours. &c., 

W. K. BillDGMAJr. 

69, St. Giles' Street, 
Norwich. 



P.S. — Mr, Tome3 says he is "led to 
suspect that the generation of lactic acid 
will not account for all the effects which 
are observed in connection with carious 
teeth." Will Mr. Tomes kindly oblige 
me by pointing out any such discrepancies ? 
because I have not been able to find any 
one single phase which may not be ac- 
counted for either by the vital decay or its 
subsequent acid stage ; and as the investi- 
gation is one of professional concern gene- 
rally, it is highly desirable that all doubts 
and objections should be fairly and openly 
dealt with. 
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LONDON, JUNE, 1861. 



That the services of dentists, as com* 
pared with those rendered by medical men, 
meet with an equal pecuniary acknow* 
kdgment, does not admit of dispute. That 
the former, as a body, do not command an 
equal social position with the latter, is 
clearly traceable to the superior educational 
acquirements of medical practitioners. Many 
isolated examples may be cited in favour of 
equality of position, but these prove what 
the dentist might be had he undergone the 
proper training; and these exceptions to 
the general condition of the dental pro- 
fession are landmarks showing how great 
an improvement is within our reach, and 
point out to us the nature of the duty that 
devolves upon those to whom the custody 
of the rising generation of practitioners is 
intrusted. The success that marks the 
career of the more highly educated is an 
undeniable proof that the public not only 
appreciate professional attainments, but 
select, when selection is possible, those 
whose position as educated dental surgeons 
is undisputed. With a clear appreciation 
of the necessity, ably pointed out by the 
more distinguished members of the dental 
pfofeision, the College of Surgeons, in 
frainiiig the dentil eurriooliim, have laid 



down rules, the observance of which will 
ensure to the public a class of practitioners 
whose knowledge will entitle them to con- 
fidence and a proper social status. 

It has been stated that this curriculum 
is excessive in its requirements, that it 
necessitates too great an expenditure of 
money and of time, and ftivour is sought and 
support is solicited by appealing to those 
whose circumstances do not admit of com- 
pliance with its conditions. 

Conformity to the curriculum is not re- 
quired of those who entered upon the study 
of dental surgery, or of those who com- 
menced practice, prior to September, 1869 ; 
hence no retrospective hardship is imposed. 

In respect to the expenditure of money 
and of time, the curriculum does not en- 
force higher conditions than are required of 
the medical student, and seeing that the 
remuneration of the dental does not fall 
below that of the general surgeon^ there is 
no reason why the educational requirements 
should be lower in the one than in the 
other case. 

Inftriority of education involves infe- 
rioHty of position and of professional use- 
fulnessi and, if admitted by the College of 
Surgeons, would permanently stamp the 
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dental surgeon with the low status from 
which, under the existing regulations, he is 
gradually and surely rising. 

Of those who would select dental surgery 
as a profession, no douht there are many 
whose firiendfl are unable to furnish them 
with the requisite means to comply with the 
dental curriculum, but their position is not 
singular. The solicitor's clerk would pre- 
fer to be a solicitor, the medical man's dis- 
penser would prefer to be a qualified prac- 
titioner; but in the absence of the necessary 
means, they must be content with the posi- 
tion in which their lot is cast. And so it 
must be in respect to the dental profession. 
The various posts in life must be filled, 
whether they be high or low, and our 
individual necessities and our capability to 
meet them will mark for each of us our 
position in the social scale. Despite all 
clamour about liberality, equality, and inde- 
pendence, there will be masters and work- 
men, there will be dental surgeons and 
dental artisans. Superiority of education 
will make itself felt, be the subject treated 
what it may. The term " gentlemanly," 
as applied to diBTerent callings, is fast fall- 
ing into disuse. Men of education are 
daily accepting occupations which formerly 
were deemed beneath them, and by doing 
so have raised those occupations to a posi- 
tion which could have been attained by no 
other means. There are those who, desti- 
tute of education, affect to despise educa- 
tional training, and would bring others 
down to their own level, but they ai^ue 
rather to suit their own convenience or per- 
sonal feelings than from any deeply felt con- 
viction. Where shall we find the educated 
man who regrets the time or money spent 
in education, or who would barter his 
knowledge for thrice the cost, were the 
transfer possible P 

It behoves those practitioners who have 
sons destined to follow in their footsteps, 
or those who have dental students com- 
mitted to their charge, to look well to 
these matters. Now that dental surgery 
has been fairly placed as a recognised 
profession, its ranks will be eflidently 



filled, and those whose acquirements fall 
below the recognised standard will fail to 
maintain the position their predecessors 
readily secured. Plausible reasons may be 
adduced for incompetency, and in ex- 
ceptional cases tact may cover ignorance, 
but it is not with exceptional cases that 
we are concerned. The advertiser may in 
some instances succeed, but every year his 
isolation from the rank of a professional 
man becomes more strongly marked, and 
adds to'the cost of his questional notoriety. 
The position of the advertiser has, however, 
been sufficiently defined in recent articles, 
and we need only add that properly edu- 
cated professional men, whatever their call- 
ing, cannot accept the personal degradation 
which associates itself with the use of ad- 
vertisements. 

Among the opponents to sound progress 
it has not been unusual to exaggerate the re- 
quirements of the dental curriculum, and in 
the place of four to state seven years as the 
period of pupilage. This is done by adding 
to instead of including in the four years of 
professional study the three years of attend- 
ance to mechanical* dentistry. The curri- 
culum requires that the student should 
devote four years to the acquirement of 
professional knowledge, and within this 
period all the conditions enjoined by the 
College of Surgeons may be fulfilled. The 
lectures and hospital practice may be ex- 
tended over the whole period, or they may 
be condensed into the last two years. In 
the one case a certain number of hours 
may be set apart in each day for mecha- 
nical dentistry, in the other case the first 
two years of pupilage may be wholly de- 
voted to the mechanical department, giving 
a more limited attendance during the third 
year. Where preference is possible, we 
should recommend the former course ; and 
should the student's means allow, the de- 
votion of five years to study will not- be 
unattended with more than compensating 
advantages. 

The aim of a professional examination is 
to secure a fair competency, acquirements 
below which would not entitle the practi- 
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tioner to confidence, and above which could 
be attained by the few only. The standard 
is regulated by the amount of knowledge 
that can be acquired by a student of ave- 
rage ability and average powers of applica- 
tion in the period allotted to study, and 
the length of that period is determined by 
experience. But this is not all. The 
manner in which study is conducted exer- 
cises a very important influence on the 
mental character of the student, and the 
character of the teachers and of the insti- 
tution are scarcely less important in their 
effects. To guard against the narrowing 
influence of a special school, the dental stu- 
dent is thrown into a general medical school, 
there to acquire his knowledge of medicine 



and surgery, leaving the special school to im- 
part special knowledge only. These manifest 
advantages cannot be secured without ex- 
pense. Still, the educational cost will not 
exceed that which has frequently been in- 
curred by private pupilage. 

For instance, at the Middlesex Hospital 
Medical College the fee for the dental stu- 
dent is forty guineas, at the London School 
of Dental Sui^gery the fee is thirty guineas, 
making a total of seventy guineas for public 
instruction. The fee for examination is ten 
guineas. And we have to add a ^rther 
sum for private instruction in mechanical 
dentistry. The amount of this will be de- 
termined by private arrangement, and may 
be covered by a very moderate sum. 



Comsponkntt 



[Wa do Hot hold ourseWes retponiibla for the opiniona expressed bj our CerrespondenU.] 



2b the Editor of the * Briiith Journal of 
Denial Science.' 

Sib, — Mv attention has been directed to 
a paragraph in the last number of the 
* British Journal of Dental Science,' having 
reference to the appointment of a dentist 
to Her Majesty's Hospital, at Fort Pitt, 
Chatham. 

It was perfectly unnecessary for the 
writer to seek information from private 
% sources respecting business connected with 
the public service. The Director Oeneral 
of the Armv Medical Department, or the 
principal medical officer at Fort Pitt, would 
have supplied it, and the misstatement would 
have been avoided. 

By the insertion of this you will oblige 
Ths Dentist to the Hospital. 

Maidstone ; 

Jane 5th, 1861. 

[The absolute correctness of our infor- 
mation renders it quite unnecessaiy that we 
should trouble the Director General of 
the Army Medical Department to affirm 
the negative published in the last number of 
this Journal. We again state that no 



dental appointment has been made at 
Fort Pitt — that a dental officer has not been 
appointed to that hospital. If we are 
wrong, our error will be readily proved by 
'' The Dentist to the Hospital" publishing in 
this or anyother journal theofficial document 
which must have been addressed to him 
by the head of the Medical Department, 
and under which he holds his appointment 
as Dentist to Fort Pitt Hospital. The 
production of the official document con- 
fering the appointment in the absence of 
any notification of the appointment in the 
government organ — ^the (Gazette — ^is the 
only evidence that can be aooepted in favour 
of the assertion that a dental appointment 
has been made at a government hospital. 
It is for those who assert a position to 
prove by positive evidence the correctness 
of their statements* should they be called 
in question. It remains for "The Dentist 
to the Hospital" to show that he has 
received an appointment in Her Majesty's 
service.— Ed. *B. J. D. S.'] 
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To the Editor of the 'British Journal of 
Dental Science.^ 

SiBj — After carefully reading Mr. Bridg- 
man*8 paper, when it appeared in the 
columns of your journal, I arrived at the 
conclusion that I pretty dearly understood, 
in the main, the theory he propounded to 
explain, the nature and process of caries of 
the teeth ; hut his letter in your last num- 
ber now leaves me in a little doubt as to 
what his theory really is. I think, also, he 
does not clearly comprehend my views on 
the same subject, which I am not surprised 
at, as they were brought before the Odonto- 
logical Society in a paper, unavoidably, 
written at a very short notice. I shall not, 
therefore, attempt here to combat Mr. 
Bridgman*8 views, which are entitled to our 
best consideration, nor shall I endeavour to 
render my own more comprehensible, as I 
hope before long to have the opportunity 
for so doing in another place. 

With regard to the experiments by which 
I believe my views are to some extent sup- 
ported, I must say a word — as Mr. Bridg- 
man, a little hastily, I think, dismisses 
them from consideration as experiments 
than which '* nothing could be more falla- 
cious," and that "any deductions made 
from such imperfect data, must, of necessity, 
be entirely without value.*' 

The chief ground of Mr. Bridgman's ob- 
jections appears to be, that I employed 
for the experiments teeth that had already 
undergone the principal changes peculiar to 
decay, and that the only precaution I adopted 
was to remove the carious and softened den- 
tine. I admit, I purposely selected those 
portions of teeth that had undergone some 
of the changes that take place prior to actual 
disintegration or decay, because in such 
teeth only could I expect to obtain accurate 
representations of those changes which 
occur to these organs in the mouth. What 
those changes in the tissues of a tooth 
actually are which predispose it to take on 
caries, as yet we know not, and, perhaps, 
never shall know, yet they afford, I believe, 
a fruitful field for inquiry, and one to which 



I hope to be able for some time to devote my 
attention. Had I taken for my experinaents 
portions of the structures of sound teeth, I 
should have felt far less confidence in the 
results. Suppose a person were desirous 
of investigating, experimentally, the changes 
that go on in bone, when attacked by that 
formidable disease called caries, by subject* 
ing a portion of bone, in or out of the body, 
to certain conditions likely to produce such 
changes, which, by the way, in some parti- 
culars resemble those which occur in the 
teeth in the disease bearing the same 
name— would he select for his experiments 
either apiece of healthy or a piece of necrosed 
bone? on the contrary, I imagine he would 
obtain a portion from a bone in which those 
changes had already taken place, which 
render this structure so liable to the disease 
in question — a portion of bona already en- 
larged by infiltration, with what is probably 
tuberculous matter — and use that for his 
experiments. 

The short, and, I adroit, imperfect view 
of this disease, contained in my paper, did 
not pretend to explain what those prior 
changes are, those errors of nutrition, per- 
haps, which predispose a tooth to take on 
caries, and which conditions may, and do, 
very probably, frequently exist without the 
disease actually occurring, from the absence 
of certain circumstances to call it into exist- 
ence — as to take the case of caries in bone, 
you have in many strumous subjects the 
enlarged articular extremities, and the de- 
posits before mentioned existing in them 
and other cancellous portions of the bones, 
yet, fortunately, only a small proportion of 
these individuals suffer from actual caries. 
I agree more fully with the views expressed 
by Mr. Cattlin, at the discussion on Mr, 
Bridgman's paper, than from his remarks 
I think that gentleman is aware of, when 
he stated that '' he ventured to call the at- 
tention of the Society to the oonstitutioual 
causes of caries, because we are too apt to 
neglect them, and to attribute the evil 
under discussion entirely to local action." 
I am, Sir, yours, Ac., 
Alfbed Colsman. 

3| Finsbury Square. 
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ON THE SUPPOSED INFLUENCE 
OF THE CEMENTUM IN SUS- 
TAINING THE VITALITY OF 
TRANSPLANTED TEETH. 

Bj Chables Vasey, Esq., L.F.P.S. 
Glasgow. 

{f^wn < 7^ Lancet,* JuneSth, 1861.) 

The preparations in the Hunterian Mu- 
seum that illustrate John Hunter's experi- 
ments of transplanting the teeth are of the 
greatest interest, as leading to a scientific 
solution of a result, hitherto unexplained, 
arising from certain accidental injuries of 
the teeth, and (^rations performed on 
them. 

Professor Owen says, " In growing teeth, 
with fangs not fully formed, the cement is 
so thin that the Purkinjian cells are not 
visible ; it looks like a fine membrane, and 
has been described as the periosteum of the 
fangs ; but it increases in thickness with 
the age of the tooth, and is the seat and 
origin of what are called exostoses of the 
fang, which are wholly composed of it. 
These growths are subject to the formation 
of abscess and all the other morbid actions 
of true bone." 

'* It is the presence of this osseous sub- 
stance which renders intdligible many well- 
known experiments of which human teeth 
have been the subjects, snch as their trans- 
plantation and adhesion into the combs of 
cocks, and the establishment of a vascular 
connexion between the tooth and the comb. 
The appearances which the Hunterian speci- 
mens of these experiments present, and of 
the reality of which Professor MUller satis- 
fied himself during his visit to London, are 
no longer perplexing, now that we know 
that the surface of the tooth in contact 
with, and adhering to, the vascular comb, 
is composed of a well-organized tissue, 
closely^resembling bone." 

Now, if the union of transplanted teeth 
- depends on the presence of the cementum, 
we can scarcely be prepared for the account 
of Hunter*s experiments given in the cata- 
logue of the College of Surgeons, or in 
Hunter's work on the teeth, wherein he 
says, *' I may here just remark, that this 
experiment is not generally attended with 



success; I succeeded but once out of a 
great number of trials." It cannot be for 
a moment supposed that Hunter could 
overlook a difference in the mode of con- 
ducting his experiments that would account 
for his non-success in so many cases. We 
must therefore look for the success of the 
one case to some principle not recognised 
by Hunter, and this, I believe, wiU not 
prove to be the presence of the cementum. 
Before I had the opportimity of examin- 
ing the Hunterian preparations, I felt cer- 
tain that the tooth in the one successful 
case was a young tooth — that is, a tooth in 
which the root is not fidly formed, the pulp- 
cavity large, and the formative p\ilp present; 
and such I really found it to be. Yet such 
a tooth, as Professor Owen says, has Uttle 
or no cementum, that substance being like 
a thin membrane in growing teeth. The 
very reverse is found in the preparation in 
the museum mentioned by Hunter as un- 
successful : the tooth in it is more fully 
formed, and the cementum proportionately 
greater; yet union has not taken place. 
(Figs. 1 and 2.) 



Kg.!. 



Fig. 2. 





Fig. 1. The tooth of the Hanteritn preptntion, 
No. 47 ; the succetsful case of trtntpUntation. 

Fig. 2. The tooth of the Hanterian preptntion, 
No. 49 ; the ansaocessful case of transplanta- 
tion. 

(Sketched from the Hanterian preparations by 
permission of the Council of the Royal College 
of Surgeons.) 

Careful consideration of the whole sub- 
ject of transplantation of the teeth, and 
considerable practical experience of cases of 
reunion, have thoroughly convinced me that 
the successful cases depend on the presence 
of the two formative organs namely, the 
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internal or dentinal pulp, and the external 
or cemental pulp ; and that in all cases in 
which these are not present, or in which 
ossification is nearly complete, successful 
results are not to be antici)>ated. 

By this reading of Hunter*s experiments 
we can understand necrosis as a result of 
slight injuries to the teeth, and shall also 
be able to avoid such a result in operations 
performed on them for the purpose of 
improvine their relative position. 

Necrosis, as a result of slight injuries to 
the teeth, is of every-day occurrence, and is 
brought about in the following manner. 
After a blow from a fall or otherwise, the 
tooth loses its vitality, and gradually 
becomes of a dark colour. In many cases 
the g^m and alveolar process are absorbed, 
when the tooth loosens and has to be 
removed. This absorption occasionally com- 
mences at the apex of the fang, and the 
tooth seems to be retained in its place for a 
time by a band of gum covering only a 
portion of the root of the tooth. 

Now, if the cementum were sufficient to 
support the vitality of a tooth, this un- 
favorable termination of a slight injury 
would not so frequently occur. Such cases, 
I believe, are best explained on the principle 
that ossification of the pulp having pro- 
gressed to that stage in which the aperture 
leading to the pulp-cavity is at its minimum, 
the vessels being ruptured by the force 
applied, recede, and cannot reunite. 

This view of the subject is also proved 
conversely by the fact, that a tooth may 
be entirely removed from its original 
position without detriment, provided its 
removal be e£fected gradually. This is well 
illustrated by the following case, which is 
one out of many similar to it that might be 
given: 

Kg. 3. 




Fig. 3. Drawing from the mouth of t boy who 
lost the central incisors from a fall. 

Amongst the operations that have been 
recommended and performed on the teeth. 



Fig. 4. 




Fig. 4 shows the space nearly closed, the lateral 
incisors having been drawn together by elastic 
cord nearly into the position previously occn- 
pied by the central incisors. 

there is one almost identical to transplanta- 
tion, and depends for its success on the 
same principles. This operation is the 
seizing a misplaced tooth with the forceps, 
and at once turning it into its proper 
position ; the tooth is then secured by liga- 
ture, or some mechanical contrivance pre- 
viously prepared for the purpose. This 
proceeding has been recommended in cases 
of torsion, such as are represented by 
Fig. 6. 

Fig. 5. 




Such an operation should never be per- 
formed when the development of the tooth 
has proceeded beyond a certain stage. 
And as there are no physical signs of the 
stage of development in anv one individual 
tooth, I consider it to be questionable 
practice ever to resort to it. A slight me- 
chanical contrivance, similar to the one 
used to retain the tooth in its new position, 
would prove sufficient to move it gradually 
if an elastic ligature be used. The object 
sought would also be gained in nearly the 
same space of time as is required for the 
refixing of the tooth when forcibly turned. 

Faith in the power of the cementum to 
support the vitality of the teeth, I believe 
to have led to errors in our practice. A 
correct reading of Hunter*s experiments in 
the transplanting of teeth will suggest to 
every dentist such modifications as will 
lead to a safer and more uniform result. 

Cavendish Place, Cavendish Sqoare; 
1861. 
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THE ODONTOLOGIOAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 

MoKDAT ETXimro, Jine 8d, 1801. 

The Pbesidei^t in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read and confirmed, 

The P&ESiDENT said, — I am sorry. I 
cannot announce any addition to our library. 
There are two or three contributions to the 
museum by members' o£ the Society. We 
have here three lower mokr teeth, each with 
three fangs, also a large piece of salivary 
calculus, presented by Mr. Edward Parkin- 
son. We have likewise some very singular 
teeth presented by Mr. Charles James 
Fox, who states that he extracted them 
from an infant six weeks old. It is rather 
a peculiar case. Mr. Laurie, of Mortimer 
Street, has presented a specimen of. Allen's 
continuous gum, the counterpart of. a piece 
worn by Dr. Allen, of 30, Bond Street^ 
New York. 

Mr. Tomes. — Mr. President, may I ask 
you to allow me to appear before this 
Society in the capacity of a beggar P I 
have promised the Secretary to prepare a 
paper to be read before the Society next 
session, the subject of which will be the 
physical condition presented by the various 
materialsused forplugging teeth — amalgams, 
gold ; and my mode of proceeding will be 
to force these materials into apertures in a 
slip of ivory, and then examine them after 
they have been thoroughly consolidated, 
whether by the means of pressure, as in 

f»ld, or of time, as in the case of amalgam, 
shall be very much obliged to any gentle- 
man who uses any peculiar form of amalgam, 
or any peculiar form of gold, or, in fact, 
any material which he believes to be better 
than those which are in general use, if he 
will favour me with a smiul portion of it in 



order that I may give an account of that in 
common with other materials that are at 
present available. (Applause.) 

Mr. Abnold EoaEBS. — I beg, sir, just to 
remark in regard to the proposition of Mr. 
Tomes, that it is not under any circum- 
stances desired to criticise the capabilities 
of gentlemen upon the modes they employ. 
This is entirely an affair of science, I am 
quite satisfied that Mr. Tomes's intention 
is- simply to endeavour in any way he possi- 
bly can to . improve on the present modes 
of plugging^ .excellent as some of them may 
be ; though, when under the microscope, we . 
find the materials present such irregulari- 
ties and imperfections, at the base more 
especially, that we should be very glad if we 
could get something better. Whether that 
can be done or not, I am quite satisfied 
thatr^it is Mr. Tomes's intention that no 
reflection should be made upon any gentle- 
men who favour the Society with their 
experiments on this subject. 

Mr. ToKBS. — I am much obliged to Mr. 
Bogers for his observations upon my 
statement. These investigations were set 
about some time ago, in reference to amal- 
gam plugs, and I found by experimenting 
in the way I alluded to just now, that it 
was perfectly impossible to get anything 
like a thoroughly solid amalgam plug. 
You cannot by ordinary means force an 
amalgam perfectly into a right angle. 
Moreover, in the course of consolidation 
the mass almost always contracts more or 
less, and separates itself from one side of the 
cavity. I will mention another circumstance 
in connection with amalganas; it is this, that 
supposing a very minute fissure is extended 
from a cavity into the substence of the 
tooth, and the amalgam is forced into the 
opening, so that we believe the fissure 
to be perfectly filled, in nine cases out 
often the appearance will be deceptive. The 
pressure employed will have forced mer* 
cuxy only into the fissure. Finding that such 
resulte occurred where th^ plug was intro- 
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duced under circumstances more favorable 
than could be commanded when the plug is 
introduced into a tooth in the mouth of a 
patient — finding that under those verj 
favorable circumstances solidity could not 
be insured — I determined to enter upon 
a series of experiments upon a wider and 
larger scale than I had hitherto attempted. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Abkold Bogebs. — My motive was 
really, sir, in rising just now to express a 
hope that every gentleman will try his best 
to produce the most perfect plug, and then 
we should see by the microscope whether 
there is any really perfect mode. 

The PBEStDBirr. — ^I have now to an- 
nounce the names of gentlemen who are 
candidates for the membership of the So- 
ciety. In the first place, I give you the name 
of Professor Owen, F.B.S., recommended by 
the President and Council for election as 
an honorary member. (Applause.) 

The following gentlemen were also pro- 
posed for membership of the Society. — 
Resident: Edward M. Tweed, 11, Brook 
Street, G-rosvenor Square; Francis H. 
Balkwill, Canonbnry, Islington. Non- 
resident : Mr. William Pearce, 3, Trinity 
Boad, New Town Bristol^, William Hunt, 
Yeovil, Somersetshire. 

Mr. Tbitman then read his pi^er. 

On the NecMiity of Plasticity in Me- 
ehanieal Dentistry. 

Mr. President and C^tlemen, — The 
subject of the present paper has been now 
long before the profession, and has taken 
several forms ; which is the best, or whether 
the best is yet known, remains for us to 
determine; but that plastic dentistry, in 
some form, will be admitted now to be 
essential, I feel we shall all agree. In 
laying my subject before you, I shall not 
endeavour to give a detailed account of the 
various means of attaining plasticity, as 
this would be useless and tedious, — all that 
I could tell, you know ; I shall simply point 
out the most prominent methods, and en- 
deavour to show the various steps which 
have been taken, and give them, as far as 
I am able, in the order in which they ap- 
peared in this country. I mean, by plastic 
dentistry, an arrangement by which the 
mouth may be fitted with artificial teeth, 
through or by the direct means of plastic 
materials, either permanently retained or 
afberwardfl replaced by others of a more 
durable nature. 

On the nth of May, 1791, appeared in 



England the first use of a plastic material 
for the construction of artificial dentures. 
M. de Chemant, as you all know, proposed 
mineral paste moulded to a plaster model, 
and afterwards, when dry, carved to imitate 
teeth, and then vitrified. The property of 
clay to shrink in baking was, however, fatal, 
or here would have ended our labours, for 
in a very short time all that we require 
this substance would have fulfilled ; but this 
one faidt has cost us seventy years labour, 
and i^ not fully overcome yet. Mineral 
paste is, and I think always will be, one of 
the most useful and beautiful matenak we 
have, and we should be wanting in grati- 
tude to M. de Chemant not to award him 
our acknowledgment and thanks for so 
valuable an introduction. 

The true plastic principle was not, how- 
ever, at all apparent in M. de Chemant's 
plans; it was simply making of porcelain 
what had before been done in bone. So I 
shall not occupy more time with this part 
of my subject at present. 

In 1845, Mr. Tomes led us into another 
channel of thought, by his most ingenious 
application of machinery to efiect with 
greater certainty the fitting of bone to the 
model. Ivory was then one of our best 
materials; its lightness and congeniality 
would give the greatest known comfort, u 
the base was well fitted. This Mr. Tomes 
sought to do, without the liability to 
failure always attendant on manual dex- 
terity, and thus surmount the difficulties 
arising from the non-plastic nature of this 
material. 

I now arrive at what I believe to be 
the first introduction of the plastic prin- 
ciple. 

In 1 848, the importation of gutta percha 
into this country had led to its use for 
many purposes, and to a series of experi- 
ments by myself, with the view of rendering 
its manifold peculiarities, and especially its 
plasticity, conducive to the advancement of 
mechanical dentistry. These experiments 
have occupied myself and others ever since, 
nor are they now concluded; but the 
results thus &r it is my intention to lay 
before you to-night. I shall therefore 
resume this part of my subject in its proper 
place. 

August, 184)9, Mr. Harrington took out 
a patent for the use of tortoiseshell. He 
endeavoured to overcome the great diffi- 
culty of the bite by using temporary hollow 
sets filled with wax, instead of the usual 
modellirig-pans, and then, by a very clever 
contrivance, r^stering the dimensions re- 
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quisite in the finished structure!, which 
were to he mineral sets made entire, and 
fitted on a hase of tortoiseshell made plastic 
hy heat, and, whilst in that state, forcibly 
compressed on to the metal model. This 
substance not being plastic below boiling 
point, the whole plasticity of the plan de- 
pended on the wax filling the temporary 
sets, and the capability of moulding the 
shell to the model. 

1850 produced a suggestion from Mr. 
Dimsdale to construct the gold coating by 
means of dies. In this plan we have a fur- 
ther slight development of the plastic prin- 
ciple, after the use of wax to raise the model 
or predicator. JPredicator — I propose the 
word predicator as a name for that wax or 
other plastic -structure raised, as in vulca- 
nite, to predicate or predetermine the size, 
shape, and absolute conformation required 
by the mouth in the finished structure. 
He fitted this to the mouth, and then pro- 
ceeded to cast plaster forms for the purpose 
of striking up his hollow metal gums. Here 
plasticity is confined to the wax gum, but 
it is the first use of plaster casts from the 
predicator in this country of which I have 
any knowledge. 

1853, Mr. Laurie introduced the cooti^L* 
nuous gum, mineral paste filling the inter-'* 
stices l^tween the teeth and plate, which, 
on being hardened by fire, renders the 
whole structure one piece. In this we hav^ 
our old plastic material beautifully used ; 
its one fault, shrinkage, thus far entirely 
overcome, but its plastic property only 
conducive to beauty. 

Mr. Loomis, in 1854, sought to make 
whole dentures on M. de Chemant's plan, 
and to rectify the shrinkage by cutting the 
plaster model throush transversely, and 
again uniting the halves with a piece 
of wood of the desired thickness glued 
between; and this operation being re- 
peated longitudinally, would give an in- 
crease both in the length and breadth of 
the model. 

These were quickly followed by vulcanite 
and metal alloys and tin, the pbms of using 
which are essentially the same: to which 
the priority should be given I do not know. 
In each of these plans, a predicator is reared 
on the model in wax, with the teeth that are 
to be used in the finished case ; a plaster 
matrix produced, and filled either by cast- 
ing in metal or packing in vulcanite ; lastly, 
various imitations of ivory In 1859, and col- 
lodion in 1860, all used much after the 
same fashion, but all fitted to the best 
model that the operator ooold procure. 



These bring us down to' the present time ; 
and I think I have enumerated all the 
plastic plans proposed : from which we see 
that— 

Up to the year 1848, the use of plastic 
materials for this purpose was practically 
unknown. Experiments had been made, 
but without practical results; in fact, so 
totally unlike anything then in use was the 
plastic system, that it required some courage 
to introduce, take up, or use materials so 
contrary to received usage. I remember the 
late Mr. Claudius Ash, on my first mention- 
ii)gto him my intention of usinggutta-percha, 
asking me if I intended it merely as a 
means of publicity, aa it surely could not 
answer in practice. The employment of 
gutta percha has been the means of intro- 
ducing plastic materials into dental prac- 
tice, and may yet itself alone in many cases 
be found the best substance for the purpose, 
under proper management. How to treat 
substances so entirely new could only be 
arrived at by time and constant persever- 
ance. 

f ^fota0Jsed, in a pamphlet published 
in 1849,, to give the i)rofession the re- 
sults of mr working, and I now propose to 
do so. ;^^ 

^hiet great aim of the dentist in making 
artificial dentures is to render them usefiU 
as aids in mastication, and therefore to that 
point I will at present confine^ my ob- 
servations, as the perfect comfortable fit- 
ting of the base to the gum must be 
obtained before that great object can be 
achieved. 

The first step, after the mouth is pro- 
perly prepared for artificial teeth, is to pro- 
cure a good model. This I think, in many 
eases, an utter impossibility, unless you re- 
move sound teeth — useful teeth — teeth 
that, but for artificial aids, you would plug 
with the greatest care if they were decayed, 
in the hope- of retaining them — for such 
would be good practice. I am sure you 
will go with me in repudiating any such 
interference. What, then, is to be done P 
The best model that can be got must be 
taken ; and the question is, how P Many 
substances of a plastic nature have been 
proposed to model with — ^wax ; composition 
of wax and mastic; other compositions; 
g^tta-percha, alone or prepared ; plaster : 
which is the best, depends on the case ; but 
in the irregular mouths, among that forest 
of irreguhur teeth, none can do it perfectly. 
In how few cases a near approach can be 
obtained, you all know. In this lies the 
great difficulty of fitting artificial pieces 
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that are to be useful in mastication. The 
best workman can only fit hifl model ; and if 
that 18 not like the mouth, what is to rectify 
the difference ? Sometimes, the more per- 
fect the fit to the model, the worse the fit 
to the mouth, as the imperfections of the 
former are too closely copied to allow com- 
fort in the latter. I have only one remedy 
to propose to you against a bad model ; and 
that is, to use a substance which can be 
fitted direct to the mouth itself, either in 
the construction of a perfect predicator or 
as the base of the permanent artificial 
teeth : but of that itiore hereafber. 

In simple cases, without much loss of 
structure, with short remaining teeth and 
a close bite, the old gold plate modified 
by modem improvements is stiU the 
best. 

For front t^eth, pieces of two or three 
teeth, if not pivoted, when the remaining 
teeth are good and no back ones lost, un- 
less the teeth are very long, I prefer a mo- 
dification of the old French plan without a 
plate; and these are almost the only cases 
in which plasticity is not wanted ; so, not 
to occupy your time too long, I shall say no 
more about them. For masticating teeth 
placed artificially, especially in the lower 
jaw, if we would have our patients eat in 
comfort, plasticity must be used in one form 
or other ; either we must, as in the case of 
vulcanite, horn, tin, and shell, use it as a 
means for defining and arranging the form 
and size of the piece, or we must, as in 
ffutta-percha, applv it to the finishing and 
fitting of it finally in the mouth itself. 
Wax, as a medium for mounting teeth pre- 
paratory to the fixing, was in use before the 
mtroduction of the plastic principle ; but 
its real value as a plastic medium, except in 
modellings was not understood. It is now 
through this substance that the system is 
carried out, and it is by its instrumentality 
that we are now able to mould non-plastic but 
more durable materials for our purpose, and 
thus arrive at greater exactness with much 
less skill and trouble. I think, in all the 
plastic systems, wax is chosen as the mate- 
rial with which to raise the predicator, or 
temporary structure. Other substances 
could be employed,, but wax is the best ; or 
it may be mixed with other matters to 
harden it, and so enable us to get a better 
finish : for I need not say, that the more 
perfect the wax is, the less is left to be done 
afterwards to the hard or durable substance 
bv which it is replaced. This, in fact, is in 
ail cases, except when gutta-percha is used, 
or electro-gUdmg, as described by me in the 



specification of my patent of 1848, the 
stage in which plasticity is alone obtained. 
In many cases, it is, as now used in vulca- 
nite, sufiicient, especially if you can get a 
good model, as by it the after form of the 
piece is determined, the arrangement and 
aotagonization of the teeth definitely fixed ; 
and as these are the vital points on which 
depend the whole success of the operation, 
it follows that, with a good model to give 
the perfect shape of the base, plasticity, by 
facilitating the arrangement of the other 
and more difficult points, enables us to 
arrive at much greater perfection than 
was poi^sible without, and is therefore a very 
great advantage. 

Now, let us suppose a case. The upper 
teeth are all gone — the lower front teeth 
alone remain — you take models of the mouth, 
and arrange the bite in the usual manner ; 
the model for the upper may be obtained by 
any of the materials proiKwcd — some prefer 
plaster, but all admit that it is highly 
necessaiy for the model to be a good one, 
especially if no springs are to be used. 
Much ingenuity has ^en expended in the 
hope to get a good model of these edentu- 
lous upper jaws, which are the easiest of all 
to model ; but even in them it is impossible 
to get two of the same mouth exactly alike, 
which I take to be positive proof that 
neither is correct. But we will suppose, to 
save time, that we have fortunately got a 
good model. 

For such an upper set, vulcanite is pecu- 
liarly adapted : used plastic, as we all under- 
stand, and hardened by heat, a perfect, 
steady^ firm fit may be obtained with the 
greatest facility. 

The teeth are first mounted on wax to 
the right height, size, shape, and position. 
Thus far we have a structure entirely plastic, 
which can be arranged to the bite perfectly 
and most easily. ,The shape so given being 
retained in the finished case, the temporary 
piece may be fitted on a metal plate and 
tried in the mouth, and regulated to it 
before being plastered up : for when a non- 
plastic substance is to be used permanently, 
every advantage should be taken of mobilitv 
whilst it is present. I sometimes carry this 
principle so far as to allow the temporary 
piece to be worn and used for some days 
before stei^eotyping, as we may call it, by 
producing the vulcanite set from it in the 
usual manner. If we wish to do this, of . 
course wax will not answer ; use gutta- 
percha instead, and have aJl the teeth 
mounted on a skeleton metal frame, which 
will keep them in their prc^r place, and 
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afterwards be imbedded with them in 'the 
vulcanite and impart very great additions^ 
strength. All the peculiarities of the ntiduth 
can be complied with, the form of the arch 
arranged to please the eye and benefit the 
form of the face : a little more bulk is added 
here, a little less used there ; this tooth is 
a little too much in, that too tnuek dntr 
All these defects and any others are easily 
rectified; friends are consulted, the most 
satisfactory conclusion is arrived at, and 
then the piece unalieiiibly^^ffixed, w^thaut 
any chance or guess, work, or without re- 
making, unless from accident-^-dupHcate 
permanent sets ma}* even be obtained exact 
from one predicator. The vulcanite is light 
— I mean, of a low specific gravity ;» the 
teeth are very firmly set, and, with skill in 
the making, it is a good and cheap method of 
replacing the upper. For the lower teeth I 
think it is better also to use vulcanite than 
not to use a plastic agQnt in:«ome fon1i;^b«it 
I do not think it the best; I prefer gutta- 
percha, or any other substance which can 
be moulded to the mouth itself: for in 
upper cases used without springtf^tth^ fnost 
important point, after a good fit to the 
gum, is a good bite ; and this can only be 
attained perfect by having the lower set 
made of or with a material which will allow, 
while in a plastic state, that the upper set 
bite the lower to the right height. This it 
does, if gutta-percha is in contact with the 
gum in sufiicient thickness to allow , the 
teeth to sink when bitten on. With your 
permission, therefore, I proceed to describe 
the making of such a lower set : — Take a 
strip of gold plate, about the thickness of a 
new halfpenny, three inches long by half an 
inch wide. This I bend flat, to fit the inner 
surface of the lower teeth and gums, it 
remaining perpendicular; I then solder a 
bar of copper between the back points, 
to prevent them opening during the next 
process of hammering the centre into an 
external concave surface, the concavity ex- 
tending back almost to the ends. This is 
done on a triblet hollowed on the top, into 
which the gold is hammered; when finished 
thus far, it will represent half of a tube 
bent on itself, with the concavity outwards, 
and of a size that will not go into the 
centre of the model till it is filed to fit the 
lower teeth. This is the next step ; and in 
doing this I do not recommend that the 
fitting be too accurate, but care must be 
taken that the thickness in front under the 
tongue behind the front teeth is not too 
prominent, or it will be complained of in 
speaking; but it must be enough to insure 



perfect sti^eiigth', which in all artificial 
pieces is itfifst principle. Having selected 
the teeth and cut the lower ends round as 
though they are to be let into the bone, I 
mount them in <their appointed place with 
wax, and fit the gold to them as I have 
before-done to the front teeth ; next solder 
strips of gold^M the sides ifi the hollow of 
the gold semi-tube externally, horizontally, 
to receive the pins for the teeth, and mount 
them (but without fitting) as you would 
on an -ordinary gold plate ; -if necessary, put 
on the joints fo»* -Springs, and then cut out 
all the strperfluous^plate from between the 
teeth, and finish the gold by removing all 
that can be taken away consistently with 
pei4bci strength ; next, abdMftstly, solder a 
strip of open mesh platina gauze into the 
hollow in front of the gold behind the front 
teeth, and finish by polishingvall the gold 
convex surface which wiUt be exposed 
after the gutta-percha is on ;; great care 
shoiildil)^ -taWeik'lo have the teeth not too 
high, but fitted with a good bite rather too 
low. Remove the wax, and clean the 
plaster model thoppughly ; fasten on the 
teeth with cement And silk, or by any 
other goo^ w«y. iSow put on the gutta- 
percha, preftsiiig it firmly on the model, to 
insure density and closeness in all parts, to 
make it quite solid : on this depends the 
sweetness. Have too much stuff to begin' 
with, or place another layer under, and: 
again make the whole hot, so that it be^ 
just plastic, and then again consolidate it 
by pressure on the model. Now without 
touching it, put it, model and all, in water,' 
and let it get cold. To trim and finish, cut 
away all the superfluous gutta-percha with 
a hot knife (but not hot enough to burn it, 
or you will injure the beauty), and smooth 
the surfaces with the finger dipped in soap 
and water. Your case is now ready for 
the mouth ; in placmg it in which, proceed 
thus : — 

Of course, all care will have been taken 
that the upper and lower agree in the bite, 
and that all the points essential in every 
artificial piece have been well attended to. 
Have near you a vessel of boiling water, 
and another of cold ; also a spoon or ladle, 
to remove the piece from the hot water 
without handling it: I prefer one with 
the bowl bent at right angles to the 
handle, and perforated with large holes. 
Place the piece on the spoon; dip it in 
the hot water till it is soft enough, but 
no more ; then remove, and passing it 
through the cold water, place it carefully in 
the mouth, and press it fonyard to the 
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front teeth, to insure its being in its right 
place. Now put in the top set^ and direct 
the patient to bite steadily, being sure that 
both pieces antagonize properly. Keep th^. 
mouth shut till the gutta-percha oools, or 
at least solidifies. 

Do not .handle it, but let the mouth do 
its own work, and trim it after it is again 
cold. 

The effect of this arrangement will be a 
perfect fit at the base, andexactly^M^i^isM 
height in the bite ; for should the height 
be too much, by gently warming and biting 
it will go down till it is right ; and if, on 
the contrary, it is too low, another layer 
can easily be added to the under i^mface, 
and the operation repeated, which will 
bring it right. Also, it is quite certain 
that the masticating teeth will properly 
act on each other, as the lower ca& iiea^ily 
be altered by moving to either side, or hf^ 
bending till they do : this cannot be done 
without a plastic base, or, in fact, with 
vulcanite. These remariss apply also to full 
under sets. ^ i«»J|t 

In small cases of two or three teeth at 
the side of the lower or upper, all will 
admit, even the public, that nothing is 
easier than to replace them with gutta- 
percha : and I think it will be also admitted 
by us that there exists great difficulty in 
these cases without it — almost always the 
remaining teeth overhang the space 
between. In these cases the gum is so 
very narrow, that any uneven pressure is 
unbearable : therefore, it has been custo- 
mary to place rests on the remaining teeth, 
and thus keep the pressure off the gum, 
and in some instances to put clasps around 
the teeth to prevent lateral motion. But, 
with all these contrivances, failures often 
occur, even with vulcanite, where a plastic 
material can be well adapted to the model. 
I will quote a few words from a periodical 
published a few weeks back, to show what 
the public thinks on this matter : — 

" It is very possible, however, to replace, 
for all practical purposes, very considerable 
chasms in the grinders with gutta-percha ; 
and the best of it is, if the dentists will per- 
mit me to say so, that it is capable of 
application by the patient himself. Front 
teeth cannot be thus replaced; but sup- 
pose a man has lost two or three of his 
back ones, and cannot afford to have them 
supplied by a dentist, I would advise him 
to act thus: — Let him take a lump of 
gutta-percha, about as big as a walnut; 
warm it thoroughly in boiling water till it 
is as soft as putty ;*then putting it into his 



mouth, let him bite it well into the gap, 
and keep his teeth closed till the gutta- 
percha cools. This will oblige him to shut 
his mouth for two or three minutes ; then 
Uf * him open it carefully, and take the 
lump out ; he has only to trim it down with 
his pen-knife, and he will be fitted with an 
excellent substitute for regular artificial 
teeth, which will serve him for years. This 
is no theory, but proved fact; and I can 
only account for its not being more gene- 
rally known and realised, by its inter- 
ference with the regular business of tho 
profession. Forgive, dear reader, my enter- 
ing into details, but the presence of jagged 
stumps rather assists this operation than 
otherwise, for they steady the gutta-percha 
superstructure." 

And which of us can deny the truth of 
these remarks? Not I; for during the 
last twelve years I have repeatedly seen 
such pieces, made by the patients them- 
selves, replacing others made in the best 
manner on the old plan. An eminent couu- 
s^fittbTd ine, the other day, that he had done 
80 ; and one of the highest functionaries of 
the present time did it for himself ten years 
ago, and has used them ever since. Of course, 
teeth should be placed in such pieces ; and 
for so doing, it is only necessary to mount 
two or more teeth on a bit of plate, and 
imbed the whole in gutta-peroha on the 
model ; then trim as usual ; and after again 
warming, place the piece in the mouth, and 
allow it to cool: it will, if well done, be 
quite serviceable as long as the mouth re- 
mains unaltered. I have seen such a case, 
afber it had been during (iyq years and ten 
months in the mouth without removal, per- 
fectly good, the mouth quite healthy, and 
on removal it would have required a close 
observer to find that an artificial piece had 
been used. 

The irregularities of the remaining teeth, 
as I before said, form the greatest obstacle 
in fixing artificial teeth ; and unless we 
remove them, I know no better method of 
effectually getting over the difficulty than 
to use, as I have shown, a plastic material, 
such as gutta-percha, and mould it directly 
to the mouth, as in that method the irre- 
gularities are beneficial. 

Now let us say a few words about upper- 
part sets. I will suppose another case : 

All the front teeth femain, all the back 
are gone ; what shall we do with it p Make 
a bone set, or a gold plate p If so, how 
hold the case steady p — by a chamber, if 
gold, or by wooden pegs for bone ? No ; 
vulcanite is far preferable to either ; for it 
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is lighter, and the back x)f the front teeth 
can Be well fitted. This will hold the case 
steady ; and with a good model and a well- 
coustructed predicator, it will certainly be 
better than either bone or gold ; — ^than 
bone, because it is more durable and easier 
to make ; than gold, because there will be 
no necessity to put clasps on the canines. 
I should do it with gutta-percha ; but I do 
not wish to intrude on the notice of the 
Members of this Society, who are so much 
better able to teach me than I to instruct 
them, a matter of mere opinion in practice. 
Neverthel^s, I have only one wish, which 
is to benefit the wearers of artifi^al teeth 
— improve myself and our art, b^ opening 
a discn§sion on what I believe to be the 
vital point of Mechanical Dentistry ; I mean, 
plasticity. 

Whole top sets without springs, I have 
said, are especially the property of vulca- 
nite ; but for part sets of one or two teeth 
on each side of the upper, and a tooth or 
so in fronts with short bites, in young 
people, it has not strength enough without 
great bulk. Perhaps, some will say, 
strengthen it with metal ; 1 would say, use 
a gold plate in fronts and gutta-percha 
sides ; and as this is a very oommon case, 
almost an every-day affair, a^ will, perhaps, 
more clearly show what advantage the pi^ 
tient derives from plasticity than any other, 
I will again, with your permission, state 
how we proceed to make such a case, a 
description of the manufacture being the 
easiest and most intelligible form that I 
can adopt in treating a meehanioal sub- 
ject. 

I think the first thing to be done to- 
wards making an artificial piece is to select 
the teeth, for many reasons; first, to be 
sure we can get the right; and if not, that 
our after-work may be arranged for those 
we can get. This vulcanite haM rendered 
imperative when that material is used, and 
I would' do it in all cases. Excuse my 
reiterating in so learned a society what I 
consider the first principles on which these 
dentures should be formed : I mean, perfect 
comfort, strength, lightness, neatness, du- 
rability, beauty, easy adaptability, and 
natural effect, with perfect health to the 
surrounding parts. The first governs all 
the rest; but even it is useless without 
durability, and the maintenance of health 
in the surrounding parts. What was com- 
fort in the old time, bought at the cost of 
a tooth a year ? In all future experiments 
on this subject, these first principles must 
none of them be ignored. I do not hope 



to live to see perfection in them all achieved 
in every case, for that would be to see 
mechanical dentistry perfect. We, in this 
room, and our Transatlantic brethren, have 
in our time done much; but it is for a 
future generation to arrive at perfection, or 
in reducing dentistry, to a science. Still, 
WG; cannot hope to improve if we shut our 
eyes to the fact, that the above points must, 
in a great measure, be all fulfilled in every 
case. And let us see now how far I have 

' kept to my own laws in the case before us. 
Fii-st select your teeth, some for the front, 
perhaps tube teeth with gum, or half teeth 
with or without gum ; let them up into 
the place they are to occupy on the piaster 
model. Now let us see how much room 

■• we have in the bite for the means to hold 
the teeth in their place. Perhaps there is 
not room enough even for a gold plate be- 
tween the lower front teeth and the upper 
gum when the mouth is shut ; it may be 
necessary to perforate the plate, to let the 
lower front teeth through or partly through, 
or there may be ample space. Now, in 
the first case, vulcanite could not be used 
with any hope, as the bulk would keep the 
back teeth from closing ; therefore, I would 
place all the teeth iu their places on the 
plaster modal with wax, except those that 
were to have nothing between then! and 
the gum, and have them fitted to the lower 
teeth in the bite ; then strike an ordinary 
gold plate, but very narrow, and cause it 
to cover the backs of the remaining teeth 
some distance up, and also the inner surface 
of the back artificial teeth and wax supports. 
Now fit that plate to the bite ; and if the 
front lower teeth must go through, let them 
through. You will now have a skeleton 
plate, which, if strong enough, would carry 
your artificial teeth. But it is not strong 
enough; therefore, it must be made so. 
Now, it happens by good fortune that the 
natural teeth stand out of the gum almost 
at right angles ; therefore, in most cases — 
I wUl not say in all, but in most — there 
will be a part of the plate lefb all along the 
base of the teeth, forming with that turned 
on. the gum an angle with the concavity 
inwards. This angle must be filled solid ; 
and thus a triangular bar of metal- will be 
formed, passing behind, but not necessarily 
touching the remaining teeth ; and in only 
very few instances will it be found requisite 
to give more strength; but, whatever 
strength the case requires must be given 
at this period ; but not a particle of super- 
fluous metal should be left, as neatness is 
another of our principles; as much as is 
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requisite we must have, and no more.- '- 'We 
have thus attended- to the teeth; and Mxe 
plate to hold them in their plao^s^ we have 
BOW to put them together/ and to endure 
durability and -comfort ; one point of which 
is, that, when finished, the structure should 
be firm in the mouth. How shall we get 
this without using clasps to the other 
teeth ? At present, in all basbs^ilf^ isannot 
do it, but we- can *& '« great lifehy ; and 
when we must do something of the kind, 
they need neither show nor injure the other 
teeth. If we have a front tooth or teeth 
lost, together with aonte bn each side, but 
not the back ones, of bobrse thej will not 
be required at all, as the fit of the plastic 
material in the back openings will be enough 
to keep them all steady ; but if it is requi- 
site, be sure to fit th'e'6peningA}etW0^^^tl¥e 
canine and lalieral, or <;anine and bicuspid, 
or any other little interstice that may exist 
about that part of the mouth, very accu- 
rately, even placing a small port^on-iDf gold 
to project bet ween -the teeth from behind; 
this in all cases will be found quite eoough. 
Now put on the side pieces of gold to sup- 
port the pins for the back teeth ; if pin 
teeth are used, as before described, when 
using my semi-tube for the4oWer; if half 
teeth, let them be soldered in the orditaary 
manner to the gold plate ; replace the wax 
with g^tta percha, and you have a piece 
that is the smallest, lightest, strongest, 
most durable, most comfortable, and Jeast 
injurious that I can conceive, constructed 
upon what I term the true plastic principle, 
because all the materials are treated as 
though they were plastic even though they 
are not so, and a piece is produced which, 
in the mouth, is to all practical purposes 
quite plastic ; where defects existed in the 
model, the guttapercha will rectify, and 
the fit is as even as though the whole 
arrangement had been fitted in a plastic 
condition. 

It may be said, at least durability cannot 
be ensured if gutta percha is used, and that 
no case made of gold can be so light as one 
made in vulcanite or bone ; and it may also 
occur to some to ask, Are these very small 
cases less detrimental to the remaining 
teeth and sofb parts of the mouth ? I will 
begin by answering the last question first. 

My experience ^ows they are less inju- 
rious, because they are lighter, and, from 
their accuracy of fit, do not place an undue 
strain on any one part; the remaining 
teeth are left quite free, and the mucous 
membrane of the palate uncovered ; there is 
no accumulation of effete epithelial calls or 



lodgment of food. -And I would ask, in 
retuf^, whatsis the use of the plate in such 
cases, if it is not required for strength P — 
and that it is not, I think I have fully de- 
monstrated ; and as comfort without it is 
immeasurably increased, I hope you will all 
give this plan 1a -fidr trial before you again 
put into the^outh a single grain of super- 
fluous material. Next, to take the same 
reverse order, are they lighter? Make 
two cases, the one upon my plan, the other 
on any other^ and weigh them, both having 
the necessatjr^limount of stren^h ; the re- 
sult wilL<ia«(i^er the question m my favour 
if my' ftiitoctions have been fully carried 
out. :o / 

And ndw for that great question, the 
durabililyt )|iid cleanliness of gult v percha. 
I have never seen gutta percha that has be- 
become decayed Whilst under water, and 
therefore none ^If&t '-became so by being 
worn in the mouth. I have repeatedly s^n 
gutta-percha pieces that were very rough 
and dirty looking and very offensive-— even 
specimens of my own preparing years gone 
by — but I never saw it decayed ip the 
mouth. If worn, -however, for some time 
without cleaning, and put away in a box dry 
and covered with grease, on being again 
heated the gutta percha becomes sticky and 
like birdlime, and should, of course, be re- 
newed ; but if kept in water while out of the 
mouth, I believe the guttapercha to be 
indestructible. The roughening or dirty 
appearance, and the offensiveness, are caused 
by its porosity ; and this only happens when 
it is badly treated, or, in other words, not 
understood. Great force should be used to 
put it on the pieces, to consolidate it and 
close the pores ; this I now do under pres- 
sure." The guttapercha being quite pure 
and properly prepared to begin with, and 
not boiled, but merely softened — or, if the 
colour is not of so much consequence, sof- 
tened by dry heat — and after it is finished 
in the mouth, the surfaces again dried, and 
a thin coat of amber varnish or collodion 
brushed over them, neither roughening nor 
offensiveness will occur. Any trouble Uy en- 
sure the patient's comfort is not thrown 
away. I have used it now nearly thirteen 
years constantly in thousands of cases, and 
latterly with undeviating success, because I 
have strictly attended to the rules herein 
laid down, and which nothing but time 
could develop. To put on gutta percha 
under pressure, I proceed just as we should 
to make a vulcanite set as far as the models 
are concerned ; but instead of putting the 
teeth into the mould before packing, I put 
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in the finished gold piece with teeth all 
fastened on, and I use ahout two or three 
times more gntta-peroba than theepace will 
bold. Having all soft and warm, I put the 
moulds in the (roll cases together, and force 
them home under a strong screw press, very 
slowly, but with great force; This will, of 
course, leave the bite too high^ust what 
I require ; for, as I said before, the mouth 
sbould regulate that, which of course it does 
the last itbing. ^ . ,-: , y., 

I allow the gutta perdia to get iiuite 
cold under pressure, and then trim off the 
surplus with hot knives. If this process 
has been ilsedr And the tnaterial ' good, it 
will be found quite solid; and witir cleanly 
use, and good orushing with pumice-pow- 
der, I know nothing wear better. I know 
a case, now, that has been constantly used, 
untouched, except replacing a broken tooth, 
for eleven years. I need say no more about 
durability, but I will again point out briefly 
the causes 6f disappointment in the use of 
gutta percha. 

1st. Boilinff it is most pernicious ; it opens 
the pores, and leaves it a sponge. 

2d. Fingering and manipulating it in the 
mouth unnecessarily. The mouth will put 
it in shape, if left to itself, far better than 
we can. And, 

dd. Hurrying it. If it is taken from the 
mouth before it has sufficient solidity to 
enable it to keep its shape, it is in danger 
of being altered before it is cold. I would 
therefore say, put it on by pressure, trim it 
carefully, warm it suflioiently — no more; 
place it in the mouth correctly and care- 
fully ; allow it to remain steadily pressed by 
the antagonising teeth, not the fingers, till 
it is cool enough to remove without danger ; 
place it in a vessel of cold water till it is 
quite set ; trim it again to exactly what it 
should be ; smooth the surfaces with warmth 
and your fingers, or a burnisher dipped in 
soap and water ; wash it quite clean ; pass it 
quickly through hot water, just to slightly 
soften the sui^&ice ; place it in the mouth, 
and there let it remain ; in an hour the i>a- 
tient may eat his dinner with perfect com- 
fort, and if his mouth does not alter, cer- 
tainly the artificial teeth will not. One 
word more. I have said, I know a case 
that has stood perfectly eleven years. I 
think, with all our 'philanthropy, that we 
should not like all our cases to endure so 
long, especially as the facility for adding 
other teeth, afterwards lost, without making 
new sets, or even leaving a visible patch, or 
rendering the fit or particle less perfect than 
it was originally, must make this plan 



greatly less conducive to profit. I there- 
fore say, fortunately the mouth alters if the 
case does not, and the comfort derived by 
the patient by a refit and new gutta percha 
amply repairs this objection. I have a pa- 
tient, known to man^ of you, who delights 
in the sensation of biting the piece into its 
place so much, that he constantly has the 
surface renewed to gratify this propensity ; 
and really the.&cility with which this ope- 
ration is performed is so great that it be- 
comes a source of great profit. I can put 
OB the new .gutta percha, lifter the models 
are readv, in-^-a fe# miaates ; and, as you 
know, tney csai be prepared in less than 
one houif. 

If a tooth breaks in a vulcanite set, it 
takes more time to repair it. I would say 
more' about vulcanite, as I think it a pro- 
cess in its infancy, out of which much 
may come ; the power the workman gains 
when using yulcanite, or rather, when using 
the wax in preparing the predicator, enables 
him so readily to form his piece accurately ; 
mistakes are so easily rectified ; the teeth 
can so readily be moved outwards or in- 
wards to suit the bite ; the pins not having 
to be fixed in holes drilled in gold and sol* 
dered, do not so much depend on the sldll 
of the workman ; and the true plastic na- 
ture of the operation is felt throughout. If 
gutta percha, alone or vulcanized, is to be 
superseded, it must be by a plastic material, 
or one capable of being used trough a plas- 
tic medium ; for those who use vulcanite, or 
tin, or gutta percha, or any of the plastic 
plans, would return to the old non-plastic 
system with regret, having tasted the sweets 
of plasticity. I, who use gutta percha so 
much, and thereby retain to myself the 
power over my work to the very last, could 
not now be happy without it ; it makes the 
day's work a delight, difficuliaes a pleasure, 
and failure my own fault. 

But, lately, so much has been written 
and said about vulcanite, that I felt I should 
interest you more by complying with a de- 
sire that has been often expresMd to me to 
tell my experience in grutta percha ; and I 
do so the more willin^y, as it is the only 
substance yet known plastic in the mouth; 
and, therefore, carrying my subject — ^plastic 
dentistry — to its highest point, I believe, 
in fact, it is capable but of one improvement 
-^the power of retaining a polished surface. 
But what material wifl retain a polished 
surface in the mouths of careless patients f 
Not even gold ; and in very many cases it 
leaves nothing to be desired. But I do not 
plead the cause of any particular substance ; 
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I only novr, as at first, muntain that mecha- 
nical dentistry cannot be perfect without 
the plastic principle, in one form or another ; 
and I cannot tell you what amount of plea- 
sure I derive irom the knowledge that I 
have been the humble means of working so 
great a change ; and I am also pleased to be 
able to add that I have induced the Gutta 
Percha CoxUpany to put up the necessary 
machinery to produce pure gutta percha 
for dental purposes. This removes the diffi- 
culty of procuring the substance properly 
prepared, which has always been one of my 
^atest obstacles ; and it would be quite 
impossible for dentists to do this part of the 
operation for themselves ; it would be easier 
for them to make their own vulcanite, as in 
that case the caoutchouc or gutta percha 
used need not be pure. 

I have endeavoured to tell as much as the 
short time allotted to one paper would allow ; 
but I feel the magnitude of my subject de- 
mands both more time and more ability 
than have fallen to my lot. I hope during 
the early part of next session it may be 
followed by other papers from abler hands, 
not written hurriedly, as mine has been, in 
the height of the London season, and that 
it will lead to a thorough investigation into 
the value of the various plastic materials 
proposed, and a series of discussions on 
mechanical dentistry. 

Mr. Tbumak continued. — I have here 
some specimens of the different pieces that 
I have mentioned, but I forbore to allude to 
them in the course of my papers, because 
I thought that the thread of the diBconne 
would be thus broken. Any one who 
likes to examine them now will find, I 
think, specimens of everything that I hare 
alluded to. The yery small pieces which 
I have sent round I may say I hare used 
more or less for a yery long time. The 
first thought of those pieces, I find, was in 
my mind two and twenty years ago, and 
I find that a piece made by myself two 
and twenty years ago is in nse now. I 
saw it at the beginning of last week, hold- 
ing its place and keeping its position and 
its stability perfect. It was made for a 
lady who inauted, as I dare say many of 
you likewise have found in your practice, 
on having a plate constantly cut and cut 
and cut, till there was scarcely anything 
left, and, rather to my annoyance at the 
time, I lost sight of her for a long time, but 
periodically since I have seen her, and I 
saw her the week before last, with the piece 
now in her mouth ; it has kept its place 



perfectly, and therefore I believe that the 
large plates ore really not wanted. I 
cannot see that they are wanted, at all 
events. 

The Fbesidekt. — Although I see 
around me many gentlemen who are noted 
for their skill in mechanical dentistry, I 
think it is a question whether there are 
an^ who can give results of experience in 
this material, used in the maimer recom- 
mended by Mr. Truman; for it appears 
that Mr. Truman has so handled this sub- 
stance that I doubt whether any gentle- 
man present con say he has used gutta 
percha in a similar condition . This system 
appears to me to be perfectly novel in its 
way ; but I shall be very happy if any one 
who has experience in this matter would 
give us the results of it. Fossibljr there 
may be some here who have studied the 
subject more than I may have given them 
credit for. 

Mr. ToMXS. — Mr. President, if you 
will allow me, I should like to ask Mr. 
Truman whether, in the use of guttapercha, 
he has observed that the mucous mem- 
brane covered by the gutta percha be- 
comes not uncommonly of a deep-red 
colour. In the- cases I nave seen it had 
an unusually thin covering of epithelium, 
associated with thickening and a degree of 
tenderness which may sometimes be found 
in connection with artificial teeth mounted 
in other materials, but still I think not so 
commonly as in cases where gutta percha 
is used. I do not know that this in- 
creased vascularity of the mucous mem- 
brane is invariably attended with any 
great increase of sensibility, but it is a 
condition that I have observed not very 
uncommonly as the result of wearing 
pieces made, not only by myself, but by 
other practitioners whose skill in the 
adaptation of the gutta percha could not 
be questioned. 

Mr. TuvuAHf. — In answer to Mr. 
Tomes, my experience would go to exactly 
the contrary. I haverepeatemy taken out 
gutta-percha pieces from the mouth, and 
sought to fina the ordinary result upon 
the mouth consequent on the wearing of 
artificial teeth, but when the patients had 
worn them without removal for years it 
has been impossible in many instances to 
tell, after the mouth had been washed, that 
there had been a piece there at all. There 
was not a mark of it upon the mucous 
membrane, and that, even in the very 
earliest times, struck me as peculiar. But 
if a piece of gutta percha is put into the 
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mouth pressing exceediogly close, im- 
properly so, and allowed to remain for 
any length of time — ^in some mouths very 
carelessly — then I have noticed the effect 
that Mr. Tomes has mentioned, but it is 
very very seldom, and it has alwavs 
arisen in cases where I hfl,ve negligently, 
or not with sufficient care, guarded myself 
against the points that I aUuded to in my 
paper. Of course we all of us must know, 
with any artificial teeth worn a long time 
in the mouths of careless patients, how 
very red and inflamed the mucous mem- 
brane becomes, and how palpable it is, even 
to the most careless observers, that arti- 
ficial teeth have been used ; the edges of 
the hard palate become buried in such 
mouths. Now, that never happens with 
the gutta percha, properly used, because 
the edges are so elastic, and give wav bo 
freely under the pressure of the mouth in 
eating, that the natural structures are 
preserved quite healthy. 

Mr. Owen. — Although my experience 
in this use of gutta percha has b^n very 
limited, it has hithe^ been whoUy satis- 
factory. I am personally a debtor to 
Mr. Truman in connection with it. I 
had for many years been unable to wear a 
lower piece ; several friends had made me 

fieces in gold, ivory and vulcanite, but 
could not tolerate them, and gave up all 
expectation of having my defidencies sup- 
phed. About nine months ago, however, 
Mr. Charles Rogers was good enough to 
offer to make me a piece on Mr. Truman's 
plan, and, except during the first week or 
two of its history, I have worn it with the 
utmost benefit and satisfaction, mastica- 
ting with it perfectly. In my own prac- 
tice I have used the gutta percha in con- 
junction with vulcanite, and have found it 
ux certain cases to be invaluable, not 
only on account of its perfect adaptability 
and comparative softness to the gum, but 
for restoring lower pieces to their proper 
position in the mouth, when, through ab- 
sorption, they have fallen and disarranged 
the bite. My method is simply to dnll 
moderately large holes in diffhrent diree- 
tions in the bottom of the vulcanite piece, 
cutting away also, and roughening it as 
well as I can; then to pack softened 
guttapercha into tl^e holes with a hot 
instrument, taking care that they are 
thoroughly fiUed, and allowing the gutta 

Eercha to protrude slightly. By gently 
eating the Dottom of the piece so prepared 
over a smokeless gas-flame, a cushion of 
softened ^tta percha is made to adhere 



to it closely and firmly by pressure upon 
a model ; when cold, I trim the gutta 
percha with a hot knife, and then, having 
softened it by pouring hot water over it, 
I apply it to the mouth in the manner 
Mr. Truman has described. I have no 
doubt that this use of gutta percha has 
long since occurred to and been adopted 
by others ; I nevertheless mention it. 

Mr. Tomes's observations as to the state 
of the mouth in some cases in which 
gutta percha has been worn are important. 
I have two cases at the present tinte, a 
father and daus;hter, in which that con- 
dition is stronghr marked ; the rams are 
entirely denuded of their natural surface. 
The gutta percha in these cases was ap- 
plied by the patients themselves, and 
appears to have oeen of the kind sold for 
taking impressions of the mouth with, 
and I incline to attribute the very dis- 
agreeable condition of the mucous mem- 
brane referred to by Mr. Tomes, not to 
the ^utta percha, but to the large amount 
of mineral substances, metallic oxides, &c. 
<&c., with which it is mixed. I have seen 
that compound of gutta percha to have 
been used in the mouth in other cases, 
and its blackened condition and roughness 
distinguish it unmistakeably from the 

Sure kind, and make it very likely to pro- 
uce the Mischief alluded to. At all 
events, the subject is worthy of close 
observation. 

Mr. ToMiB. — ^Will you allow me to ask 
Mr. Truman whether the kind of ratta 
percha used in the construction of the 
cases we have seen this evening is at pre- 
sent to be had at the dental depdts? 
That which I have obtained is not so 
dense, and has a somewhat flaky appear- 
ance if allowed to get thoroughly dry, 
and mav be torn up readily into shredb. 
Now, this that Mr. Truman has shown us 
this evening seems to remind one rather 
of a piece of coloured wax, so thoroughly 
dense is it. 

Mr. Tbxhlik. — I will endeavour to 
answer Mr. Tomes and Mr. Owen too. 
The quality of the gutta percha, of course, 
has everything to do with the health of 
the structures on which it rests. K the 
gutta percha is not pure, what it contains 
may to more or less detrimental. The 
gutta percha that has been procured from 
the dental depdts has been most various ; 
sometimes loaded with white lead, and 
sometimes a mere sponge of white, rotten 
gutta percha put together, and sold simply 
because it was white. The gutta percha 
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which I have shown to-night as used by 
myself cannot at thifi moment be pro- 
cured. It was only with great diflElculty 
that I have been able to persuade the 
Gutta Fercha Company to i^ist in wjiat 
they think so small a matter. They 'are 
so extensive in their works that they con- 
sider it a matter quite beneath theii^ con- 
sideration, and I look upon ^ more as a 
personal favour than anything else that I 
nave been enabled to procure pure gutta 
percha, because the only secret is, as I 
have said from the beginning, U must he 
quite jpure ; therq must be ;nothing in it 
except the colouring matteup, and the 
colouring matter is nothmg else than 
pure carmine itself— pure g^tta percha 
with pure carmine — and it must be as 
dense as it can be. The only way to pro- 
cure density is by pressure, and that 
pressure must be very great. Mr. Bogers 
Knows tbe ve^ great difficulty that I 
myself have had to get gutta percha pure, 
even for my own use. It has been con- 
stantly a source of sorrow to me that I 
could not supply gutta percha when I was 
asked for it by others who were using it. 

Mr. Owes, — May I ask Mr. Truman 
which of^ the cutta percha companies he 
referred to ? There are two. 

Mr. Tbttmait. — ^There is but one Gutta 
Fercha Company. Of course i mean the 
one in the W harf Eoad. 

Mr. Habiiison. — I think, Mr. Fresident, 
we must all of us feel very much indebted 
to Mr. Truman for the veiy able and very 
lucid manner in which he has brought 
this subject before us, as also for the very 
candid way in whicb he has detailed to us 
the results of his experience, and of the 
labour he has bestowed upon it for so 
many years. There can be no doubt, I 
think, too, sir, that it would be very de- 
sirable to apply this principle of plasticity 
to mechanical dentistry, whicb Mr. Tru- 
man so strongly advocates, if we could 
find a plastic material that is unobjection- 
able ; as we should most of us be glad to 
avail ourselves of the fiacility with which 
such a material could be worked, and of 
the more perfect fit we could make with 
it. But, although this mode of working 
gutta percha would seem to be perfect 
(for nothing can be more beautiful than 
the specimens of work he has shown us), 
there is to my mind a great objection to 
the use of the material itself for the pur- 
pose for which he recommends it ; for so 
far as my experience with gutta percha 
goes, I must say that I have never yet met 



with any that would stand the action of the 
fluids of the mouth, or the cbemical action 
of the various things that we take into our 
mouths as food and drink, for any length 
of time, without becoming offensive in the 
extreme. I have ^een cases of gutta 
percha made by various practitioners, and 
cases made by Mr. Truman himself, but 
all, after being worn a ^certain length of 
time, have presented a rugged, soft, and 
spongy surtape, which surface must neces- 
sarily attach to it the secretions of the 
mouth, and necessiurUy, therefore, become 
offensive. It may be tnat those specimens 
which Iliave seen of Mr. Truman's work 
have been some of his earlier produc- 
tions ; but certainly no specimen of gutta 
percha which I have seen worn in the 
mouth, put in by whomsoever it may, has 
been capable of preserving its purity for 
any length of time, and that seems to me 
to be a great objection to the use of gutta 
percha. I beg, then, to ask Mr. Truman 
(for I did not clearly understand him 
upon that point) whether he has, in his 
more recent experience, and in the com- 
munications which he has- had witb the 
Outta Fercha Company, yet come across 
gutta percha that will withstand for any 
length of time the action of the secretions 
in the mouth and the chemical action of 
the various substances which pass into 
our mouths to which I have referred, for 
that seems to me to be the real point 
upon which the desirability of the general 
use of gutta percha turns. 

Mr. Tbuhajt.— I would ask Mr. Har- 
rison what length of time he think would 
be sufficient for the durability of gutta 
percha in its integrity to warrant its 
general use P You know pieces are worn in 
gutta percha, and are worn and worn for 
such a length of time carelessly that they 
become roughened and dirty and disagree- 
able, and ought long ago to have had the 
surface renewed with gutta percha. I do 
not look upon gutta percha as a permanent 
base for artificial teeth, just as we look 
upon gold, because one of the great advan- 
tages of gutta percha is that ^ou can so 
readily renew it with great facility, and the 
patient must be careless who permits it 
to remain long enough to get into a bad 
state. I assure you this piece has been 
used in the mouth fb^ two years. I took 
it out of the mouth last vreek, and but 
that I found great difficulty in getting 
hold of the pieces, the patients not being 
willing to part with them, I should have 
shown you some to-night that have been 
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used many years ; but this piece is a good 
and fair sample, it has been in use exactly 
two years, i do not think tliat bone or 
anything else would be in a better state 
or a fairer state, because the gutta percha 
might have been renewed in six months 
had it been fomid advisable. If we can 
give our patients comfort by even a six 
months' renewal, we are doing them a 
great service ; but such frequent regutta- 
perchaings are generally quite unneces- 
sary. 

Mr. Haeeisok. — It would be difficult 
for me to determine, sir, what an^ount of 
durability in any basis for artificial teeth 
ought to be satisfactory to us as a pro- 
fession, but I would answer Mr. Truman's 
question by saying, speaking in general 
terms, that a basis cannot be too per- 
manent; and I would illustrate the feeling 
of the profession on this point by refer- 
ring to what I may term 'the fate' of 
bone-work, which we are most of us now 
giving up, I believe — I certainlj am — ^for 
vulcanite, on account of its liability to 
decay aft^r a comparatively short period of 
use. I believe I shall be considered correct 
in saying that we look upon work made 
of the hippopotamus tusk as being likely 
to last in the mouth, on an average, three 
or four years. I have met with cases in 
which such work has been destroyed in 
the mouth in the course of a twelvemonth, 
whilst, on the contrary, I have seen cases 
where the tusk of the hippopotamus, or 
walrus, has been worn in the mouth for 
eight or ten years, and has come out of 
the mouth in as good a state at the end 
of that time as when it went in, and 
indeed seemed to have become harder by 
wear; but these are exceptional cases. 
Now, sir, personally I should be unwilling 
to give up bone, even, for a material which 
is less durable, unless that material pos- 
sessed some other very peculiar advantages 
— which, excepting its plasticity, I think 
it must be admitted gutta percha does 
not — ^and I would add, that when we have 
discovered a material applicable to our 
purpose more durable than bone, and 
which is at the same time unobjectionable 
in its general qualities — ^like vulcanite — I 
should incline to the use of that material, 
rather than to the use of gutta percha, 
with my present experience of it. With 
reference, however, to this case of gutta 
percha which Mr. Truman has handed to 
me, I beg to say (for I wish to discuss this 
subject with all possible candour) that if we 
could secure a gutta-percha basis which 



would last for two years, and present at the 
end of that time, as a general rule, such an 
appearance as it docs, a very great objec- 
tion to tlie use of gutta percha, as recom- 
mended by him, would be done away 
with ; although two years, I conceive, is a 
short period for a permanent set to last. 
But I have never before seen gutta percha, 
worn in the mouth for anything like two 
years, presenting as good a surface as this 
specimen does, and I conclude, therefore, 
that this is either a piece which has been 
worn by a patient who has been particu- 
larly careful, and who has had a particu- 
larly pure mouth (and may so be termed 
an exceptional case), or is a piece made of 
gutta percha of a peculiar quality ; and 
I would beg to ask Mr. Truman whether 
his experience goes to prove that, as a 
general rule, gutta percha may be used 
lot a couple of years, and present at the 
end of that time as smooth and as good 
an appearance as this does ? I have not 
been in the habit of using gutta percha 
myself as a basis for teeth (except for 
temporary purposes), for the reasons 
stated ; but my experience of its use in 
the mouth, as put in by others, leads 
me to make these remarks. 

Mr. Cattlin. — I beg to ask Mr. Truman 
whether the guttapercha is heated to any 
particular degree of temperature before it 
18 submitted to the screw pi^essure to 
which he has alluded, and whether he. 
calculates upon expansion of the material 
after it has been finally placed in the 
mouth ? 

Mr. Tbuman. — I beg to answer the 
question proposed by Mr. Harrison. Gutta 

Sercha, uke oone, varies very much in its 
urability in various mouths, but it varies 
more in its own qualities, as bone also 
varies in its own quality. I think it was 
Mr. Tomes who said that if you could 
keep bone polished you could ensure its 
durability. The fact is, that of course 
the more cleanly the patient keeps his 
mouth, the more the piece is scrubbed and 
brushed hard with powder — pumic stone, I 
said in my paper, and I mean thoroughly 
well brushed with pumice powder — the 
longer it wears. In the average of early 
cases, when we did not use gutta percha, 
we thought we should see our patients 
again once in two or three years, as Mr. 
Harrison suggests ; but my experience of 
gutta percha is that the interval between 
the visits of the patients to me is very 
much lengthened. I take that as a broad 
and extensive way of answering the ques- 
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tion. The visits of patients to me since I 
Have used gutta percha are further apart, 
and, therefore, gutta percha must be more 
durable, or, at any rate, must remain com- 
fortable longer than the old pieces did. 
The roughening and dirtiness of the sur- 
faces depend, as I have said in mj paper, 
upon the density of the gutta percha, and 
the density of the gutta percha of course 
depends in a great measure upon its 
quality. Pirst, it must be very good, and 
next it must be properlv prepared. That 
^reparation is a very laborious and a very 
"ong task. The Q-utta Percha Company 
have seen me do it over and over, and 
have said it is too tedious. But they will 
do it now, and you will have a very much 
better quality than ever I have been able 
to get, because thev will do it well. "What- 
ever they do do, they do well. 

"With regard to Mr. Cattlin's question 
with reference to the heat, I have said 
you must not boil it. But you must go 
as close to that point as you possibly can. 
The water may be just below boiling heat, 
it may even boil it you will only watch it, 
and mind that the boiling does not open 
the pores of the gutta percha. Then it 
becomes of a temperature which very 
nearly approaches boiling water. In that 
temperature I place it in my plaster 
moulds, not as I pack vulcanite, because 
in packing vulcanite I put it in little 
pieces. But in doing gutta percha (I meant 
to have shown it you all to niglit abso- 
lutely, but I had no time to prepare the 
things, or else I told your secretary that 
I should do every thing before you. At 
some future day, if the members wish it, I 
will do all the process before the Society) 
(applause) the gutta percha is used in a 
mass, a roll, a lump, perhaps twice or 
three times as much as would be required 
for the piece. It is placed between the 
two halves of the matrix, the metal part, 
together with the teeth fastened on, being 
put into that half of the matrix that it 
fits, and then put one on top of the other, 
and subjected to pressure under the press. 
The press must go down exceedingly 
slowly, otherwise the piece may get shifted 
by the uneven pressure, and injure some 
of the mineral teeth. In all the pieces I 
have done I have only found one mineral 
tooth break under the pressure, and that, 
perhaps, was because it was hurriedly 
done. Then allow it to get quite cold 
under the press, and when you take it 
out — Mr. Tomes has said that the gutta 
percha I have shown is solid, if he will 



look at this (handing a piece of gutta 
percha) he will find that it is solid — ^in that 
way the gutta percha will come out of the 
press very solid. 

There is another question I might at the I 
same time answer. Mr. Owen said that 
he drilled holes into the bottom of the vul- 
canite. I would show him a little piece of 
continuous gum made without a metal 
base, which has fastened to it a film of pla- 
tinum wire gauze. I would surest that 
i if you use a vulcanite superstructure you 
! should lino it with platina wire gauze, and 
I then by pressure the gutta percha will go 
I into the mesh of platina wire gauze and 
I the two will become perfectly fixed, as 
though they were sewn together by thread. 
Mr. ELEPBiriiN. — Although the hour had 
nearlyarrivedforclosingourmeeting,Icannot 
help joining in the expressions already ut- 
tered, that we are much indebted to Mr.'Tru* 
man for the able and elaborate manner in 
which he has brought the practical principle 
of plastic mechanical dentistry under our no- 
tice. I think that the reading of such a paper 
before the Odontological Society tends only 
to give the subject that prominence whicli 
is so justly its due. Mr. Truman has en- 
tered as fully as our time would allow, him 
into the various contrivances for making 
dental structures on his principle, and pro- 
bably many of us now present have received 
additional information to that whicli we 
have had previously upon the subject. I 
may state that I commenced the use of 
gutta percha nearly seven years ago. At 
that period several friends joined in acourse of 
experiments on this substance, for its appli* 
cation to dentistry ; we have since, of course, 
carried its use to gi^eater perfection. At 
that time I placed an under piece in the 
mouth of a patient — ^this patient I saw only 
last week, and to my surprise I found the 
gutta percha as perfect as when first made. 
I mention this case, as Mr. Harrison has 
just asked a question in reference to its 
durability. There is one point I do not 
think Mr. Truman has touched upon, 
neither do I remember its being alluded to 
during this discussion, and that is the value 
of gutta percha in temporary pieces. In 
such cases, I find its use of great utility ; 
cases frequently occur in practice, when it 
is of the greatest importance to replace 
teeth immediately after extraction; for- 
merly this was nearly impossible, but with 
gutta percha as a basis, it is now compara- 
tively easy j after taking the model, finish- 
ing the bone piece, drilling the foundation 
in the manner described by Mr. Owen in 
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reference to vulcanite, applying the percha 
and fitting it to the gums, you will find it 
most efficacious — with such a basis- whole 
sets may be applied with great facility. Of 
course the percha requires changing every 
week, or every month, as may be requisite, 
and this until such time as the absorption 
of the alveolus and gums has ceased, and 
the mouth in a healthy state to receive the 
permanent set. I merely name this, be- 
cause I have found it most useful. At the 
same time I have no doubt but that many 
of you have used it in a variety of cases with 
equal advantage. 

Mr. IIa.urison. — With respect to what 
has fallen from Mr, Hepburn, I may say 
that I quite agree with him as to the value 
of gutta percha used as a basis for tem- 
porary pieces. I have within the last week, 
only, put in a gold piece for a lady for 
whom I made a gutta-percha piece last 
autumn; but this was confessedly a tem- 
porary piece. My objection to gutta percha 
has been to its use as a permanent basis, on 
account, as far as my experience has gone, 
of its being so exceedingly liable to be- 
come soft, ragged, and offensive, in a shoii 
space of time. I have certainly never seen, 
as I have already said, a gutta percha piece 
that has been worn anything like two years 
presenting as good an appearance as that 
which Mr. Truman has shown us, and as he 
tells us that it is not an exceptional case 
(and has had very much more experience in 
the use of this material than I have), I am 
quite free to admit thatlshall leaVethis room 
having a better opinion of gutta percha than 
I had when I entered it ; but I must say, 
nevertheless, not yet satisfied that it is the 
best material we have as a permanent basis 
for artificial teeth. Before I sit down, sir, 
I beg, notwithstanding the opinions I have 
ventured to express on this subject, to re- 
peat to Mr. Truman my sense of the obli- 
gation we owe him, and to offer to him 
my |)ei*8onal thanks, as an individual mem- 
ber of this Society, both for the very able 
way in which he has gone into this subject, 
and for the very candid manner in which he 
has ^ven tis the benefit of his labours and 
of Ins extended experience in connection 
with it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Teuman. — Mr. Hepburn says that 
I did not mention the temporary use of 
gutta percha. The temporary use of gutta 
peroha in my bands amounts almost to its 
permanent use, because in such a case as 
Mr. Hepburn was now speaking of, if teeth 
had to b6 extracted, and the patients could 
not go into society without their (Vont teeth, 



I should make a framework of metal so 
constructed that it should simply give 
strength to the piece, and the piece fitting 
BO, entirely dependent upon the gutta percha 
to tlid mouth. Probably if the teeth had 
just been extracted I should be very care- 
ful to alter the surface after I had fitted it 
to the mouth, so as to leave a surface which 
would enable the mouth to heal with com- 
fm*t. Then I should say to the patient, 
'• Wear that as long as it remains com- 
fortable to you : but immediately that you 
expei'ience any discomfort, come and have it 
altered.** Then I should remove the gutta 
percha from my gold framework, and put 
on fresh, fitting it as before to the mouth, 
and not to the model. That would con- 
tinue until the mouth was quite well, and 
the piece that was made originally under 
the first circumstances would be still use- 
able, still permanent, still good. It would 
not be a temporary piece, but it would be 
a temporary piece rendered permanent by 
the removal of the gutta percha. In 
answer to Mr. Harrison, I may show 
him another specimen of gutta percha. I 
said in my paper that when we met with 
cases in which there is a tendency — we can- 
not put clean things into dirty places with- 
out the clean things becoming dirty, and in 
our practice we must meet with mouths 
where there is a decided tendency to 
offensive odours — the piece becomes dis- 
agreeable. In such cases, if the gutta 
percha we used was not of the most dense, 
close kind, in twenty -four hours the mouth 
of the patient would be most offensive; 
you could not approach them at all, because 
the pores of the gutta percha would be 
filled with offensive effluvia that was preg- 
nant in the mouth. In such a case as that, 
if it was a matter of comfort to my patient, 
I should use gutta percha, such as I now 
have in my hand— not pink, pi'ctty-looking 
gutta percna, but dense, ugly-looking gutta 
percha, without a pore in it. That will 
wear — I do not like to say how long. Then 
I wish to state to the Society another 
curious fact about gutta percha. Mr. Har- 
rison said that he has found in some cases 
bone sets which have been actually better 
after they have been worn some time than 
they were at first — 

Mr. Haeaisok. — In a few exceptional 
cases. 

Mr. TiiTJMAK. — I mean in some cases. 
You probably, most of you, remember old 
Mr. B— . Mr. B — was a dentist, and 
had oilen tried artificial teeth, but never 
had been able to succeed in using them. 
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In 1848 I put him in a litUe piece of 
gutta percha, and about twenty-four hours 
after the piece had been in his mouth, Mr. 
B — came to me. I can assure you it was 
by no means pleasant ; it was one of the 
most offensive pieces I ever met with in 
my life. I immediately said, ''You can 
never use this thing, it is quite beyond 
hope ; take it out of your mouth, throw it 
away, it is perfectly useless." But the old 
gentleman said, " No, I mean to retain it. 
I never see any body, and I mean to keep 
it, because with it I am at last quite com- 
fortable." I did not see him again for six 
weeks or two months. When he came 
back, I took it out of his mouth and washed 
it thoroughly. To my astonishment, it was 
perfectly sweet — sweet as compared with 
the mouth, which was by no means a plea- 
sant one. And why was this ? why the 
pores had become filled with the earthy 
matter from the saliva, and the gutta 
percha happening to be a very good piece, 
the mineral matter had completely shut up 
the pores, and gave the gutta percha a 
mineralized surface, which lasted \mtil that 
man died — I do not know how many years 
afterwards. That is an instance which has 
been verified by constant repetition of the 
same cases ever since. That is why I 
advise the pumice stone or powder to be used 
constantly to clean the pieces with, because 
if there is any tendency to porosity, the 
mineral matter fills up the pores, and you 
get a perfect surface, such as I have shown 
you. 

The Peksideitt. — We have long ex- 
ceeded our time, but I am sure all pre- 
sent will admit that it been profitably 
employed. A more lucid and satisfactory 
exposition of the matter brought before us 
could not have been given. The pieces 
which have been handed round to us are 
in themselves perfect and beautiful spe- 
cimens of work. I have had no experience 
myself in gutta percha, and therefore it 
would be absurd in me to hazard any 
opinion concerning it. Mr. Truman has 
kindly offered to furnish us, on some future 
occasion, with further exemplifications of 
his practice, and I hope we may rely upon 
him for such assistance. In the name of 
this Society, I now beg to thank Mr. Tru- 
man for his very able and practical paper. 

I think the members of the Odontological 
Society will agree with me, when I say, 
that the papers we have had this season 
have been remarkably int-eresting, and will 
form valual}le records of our transactions. 
I have many reasons for believing that 



our ensuing meetings, which commence in 
November, will be in no way inferior to 
those which have preceded them. When 
I tell you that we have promises of papers 
from Mr. Tomes, Mr. Cartwright, Mr. 
Bridgman, and several other well-known 
members of the Society, I think we may 
huve confidence that our next session will 
even surpass the present, which has been one 
of unexampled prosperity. I have now to 
adjourn the Society until the first Monday 
in Noveniber. (Loud applause.) 



THE LATE HENRY A. DEWAR. 

When we find a man actively, consci- 
entiously, and energetically engaged in the 
profession he has adopted,— pursuing for a 
considerable time, both at home and abroad, 
the favorite theme, we very presently con- 
clude that such an one will gratify us with 
his progress, and instruct, if not astonish 
us with his success. That there are many 
men who are, or have been, thus occupied 
in all the divbions of society, we admit, 
and we believe that our own profession 
would furnish a respectable proportion, 
if the investigation were necessary or de- 
sirable. But now and then the fact is 
summarily announced, and the name re- 
vealed under painful, very painful circum- 
stances. What the genuine worth and 
modesty of such men would keep secret, 
or, at least, hide from the public view, the 
keen scythe of death remorselessly lays 
bare. In recording, under precisely these 
circumstances, the sudden death of Henry 
A. Dewar, late of Aberdeen, we announce 
a substantial loss to our profession. 

Mr. Dewar was one of those unosten- 
tatious but zealous men, who, keeping one 
of the great ends of life in view, lefb no 
stone ipturned by which he could help the 
stately march of progress, and disencumber 
the path of science and utility of its weeds 
and impediments. Of considerable skill in 
mechanism, he was constantly planning 
some new contrivance to perfect the various 
apparatus at our disposal ; and one of his 
last efforts was given to the profession in 
the form of an ingenious machine for the 
better packing of vulcanite. About twelve 
months ago he read a paper on this sub- 
ject before the Odontological Society, which 
was well received. Mr. Dewar was bom 
on the 14th August, 1812, at Lassodie, 
the family property, and the oldest estate 
in Fife, with one exception; and with 
that house the family became connected 
in 1575, by the marriage of Mr. David 
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Dewar, of Lassodie, with one of its members. 
His father, the late Dr. Dewar, was a man 
of note, both as a practitioner and con- 
tributor to the literary and scientific know- 
ledge of his times, and his son followed 
most worthily in his steps. The subject 
of this notice very early commenced the 
study of medicine in Paris, from whence, 
afber a four years' residence there, he accom- 
panied his family to America, and entered 
at Dartmouth College, New Hampshire, 
where he passed his examination, and took 
his degree of Doctor of Medicine, December, 
1834, after which he settled for some years 
at Boston. For the last sixteen years 
Mr. Dewar practised in Aberdeen, where 
he was greatly esteemed by a large number 
of friends. Among other distinctions, he 
held tickets of " Le jardin du Roi," for 
zoology and geology, and of the medical 
schools of Paris, a diploma of Bachelor in 
Letters of the University of France, a 
diploma of member of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. He was likewise a mem- 
ber of the Odontological Society, and in 
April, 1860, took his degree as Licentiate 
in Dental Surgery, of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England. Just as his 
father was removed in the full exercise of 
his talents, so our late friend was arrested 
in the middle of his useful and honorable 
career. Dr. Williamson, one of his medical 
advisers, states that at twelve o'clock on 
the morning of his death he was in his usual 
health, but shortly after noon he expired. 
A post-mortem examination proved that the 
cause of death was disease of the heart. By 
this unhappy event, which occurred on the 
15th April, the Mechanic's Institute of Aber- 
deen has lost its president, the Odontological 
Society a warm and zealous member, and 
the newly-formed body of Licentiates in 
Dental Surgery one, and the fivH one, of 
their number. It is not within our pro- 



vince to dwell upon tho private worth and 
social characteristics by which Mr. Dewar 
was distinguished, but we can safely affirm 
that they who knew him best in these rela- 
tionships loved him most. He was one of 
that small number who prefer spending all 
their resources in the advancement of their 
profession, rather than make it a stepping- 
stone to wealth. Such men do not grow 
rich, but they erect for themselves a memo- 
rial in the hearts of their friends, which 
money cannot purchase, nor time destroy. 

<' Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.*' 

Peace to his ashes ! 



ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 

The following gentlemen having under- 
gone the necessary examinations, received 
their diplomas in dental surgery at a meet- 
ing of the Board on the 1 1th instant, — ^viz. : 
Messrs. WiUiam Hunt, Pen Villa, Yeovil ; 
W. C. Bridgman, St. Giles'-street, Norwich; 
Walter Campbell, Tay-square, Dundee ; 
Octavius Annesley Fox, Pavilion-parade, 
Brighton ; G. W. Smith, Ayton-stree^ Man- 
chester; A. D. Hart, Brook-street, Han- 
over-square ; H. H. Hay ward, Queen Ann- 
street, Cavendish-square; J. T. Cunning- 
ham, Edinburgh ; J. G. Robinson, Cresoent, 
Carlisle ; W. S. Clement, Bath-place, Ken- 
sington; H. H.Goddard, Connaught-square, 
Hyde-park. 

• THE DENTAL HOSPITAL OF 
LONDON. 

We have much pleasure in announcing 
(which we can do on authority) that his 
Royal Highness the Ditke of Cam- 
BBLDGB has accepted the office of Pre- 
sident of this Institution. 



C|e |Et0nt|: Pistellaiua anb Smntifit InJelligena 



A COLLEGE OF DENTISTS. 

{From * The Laneet; June Sth, 1861.) 

The knot of gentlemen who lately 
clubbed together to call themselves the 
College of Dentists have since proceeded 
to put themselves in funds by an exten- 
sive distribution of diplomas, whence have 
sprung consequences tending to disgrace 



the name of College, and to degrade the 
profession of dentists. In view of their 
loud protestations ot anxiety for the 
honour of their profession, and accepting 
their pretension to perfect independence 
of action as a possibly conscientious 
motive for refusing to profit by the 
Charter granted in their behalf to the 
College of Surgeons by the Gt>vemment, 
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we expressed lately the opinion that the 
medical profession would be willing to 
overlook their past errors and manifold 
mis-statements, and to judge of their 
earnestness and good bearing by their acts. 
It is now apparent that they have justified 
some of the bitterest predictions of their 
opponents^ and stamped themselves with 
disfavour. The highest but most salutary 
restraiiLts appear to have been cast oif, 
and the showering of diplomas seems to 
be carried on with little regard to the in- 
terests or honour of the profession. In 
order that a full judgment might be 
formed of the laxity which has thus been 
shown, it would be necessary to collect and 
quote the numerous puffs which now fill 
trie London and country papers. These 
advertisements emanate from dentists, 
whose habitual trick of inserting trade 
advertisements, puffing their particular 
wares, and vaunting their peculiar skill, 
has not prevented their election, nor has 
their election into the " Gollego*' arrested 
or modified their course of proceeding. 
Not only do these persons continue their 
plan of advertising after election, but they 
proceed to enhance the attractions of the 
manifesto by announcing themselves as 
M.C.D.E., or in full length, Member of 
the College' of Dentists of England. 
There is only one coUegiate institution in 
London with which we are aoquainted that 
is equally self-constituted, and equally 
widely advertised for trade purposes ; it 
is the "Morisonion Institute," or 
"College of Health.*' It is desirable 
that no mistake should exist as to the 
powers and authority of this College of 
bentists; ^for from the moment that it 
lends its name to advertisers who offer to 
supply teeth at £2 per set, " and unless 
the utmost satisfaction is given no fee is 
required," to others who advertise their 
" sole patents and inventions," to others 
who announce that " persons may be at« 
tended at their own residences without 
a fee," — from the moment that it prosti- 
tutes the title of College, wiiich it has 
assumed, to become the decoration and 
the bait of such placards, it is false to the 
purpose which it announced in claiming 
our suffrages, and it ceases in any sense 
to represent the honour or the "interests 
of the more respectable part of the dental 
profession. We can heartily sympathise 
in the protests which these gentlemen 
have put forth in their recognised organ, 
the British Journal of Dental Science. 
It is important for the interests of the 



Licentiates in Dental Surgery i^ow affili- 
ated to our body, it is important to all 
who value their social and intellectual sta- 
tus, that they should not be supposed to 
be represented professionally by a body 
which can consent to practices so undig- 
nified, or allow its name to be paraded as 
a sanction to proceedings so entirely op- 
posed to the canons of professional 
conduct. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
' Der Zahnartz/ May and June, 186]. 



NOTICK, 

Communicationi intended for insertion in the 
ensuing number must be forwarded to the Editor, 
at the Office, 11, New Burlington Street, 
London, W., BsroRE thb fifth day of the 
month, and duly authenticated by the name and 
address of the writer. 



We have received several letters from correspond- 
ents, complaining of the late delivery of their 
- copies of the Journal. We can only state that 
the delay has not been occasioned by our Pub- 
lisher or ourselves. During the past three 
months, subscribers who receive their copies by 
post direct from the office, were supplied on 
March 20tli, April 19th, and May 18tb, as the 
Journal was pubiithed, and could be obtained on 
the days named. Our correspondents must ad- 
dress their complaints to the agents who supply 
them. 

* AH. ear Neddeo, Nurnberg.'— Es wird uns grosses 
vergniigen machen uuscre Zeitsohrift mit der 
Ihrigcn zu tauschen. Wir haben deswegen un- 
serem Herausgeber schon gebeten dass er Ihncn 
immer die Zeitschrift sogleich schicken soil ; 
wenu aber irgend elne unregelmassigkeit vorkom- 
men sollte in dem Empfang des Journals, seien 
sie so gef&Uig einen Brief an dem Redacteur zn 
fchrieben zum addresse, 11, New Burlington 
Street, London. 

We much regret to have to postpone, from press of 
matter, a most interesting paper from Mr. 
Spence Bate, also papers by Messrs. Boyntun 
and Buist, all which will appear in our next. 

Communications have been received from Messrs. 
A. F. Boyntun, Swansea ; Bridgeman, Cox Smith, 
Alfred Coleman, C. Vasey, G. Owen, Cattlin, 
and Buist. 



[adteutisement.] 

MR. J. DRISCOLL, 

2, DBARE 8TR££T, BED UOK SaUABB, W.C. 

MECHANICAL DENTISTRY for 
the Profession on the most moderate terms ; 
Vulcanizing (by steam), 2«. 6i. per single flask, 
when two or more, 1«. 6rf. each ; Packing, Vul- 
canizing, and Polishing, 10«. per case. 

A Price List forwarded on application. Country 
Orders punctually attended to. Gentlemen waited 
upon by appointment before 10 o'clock in the 
morning. 
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Jental Surgerg anlr P^Hhr 



ON THE TEEATMENT OF 
ALVEOLAR ABSCESS. 

By C. Spbkoe Bate, Esq., L.D.S., R.C.S. 

This publicatioD of a paper on this sub- 
ject, with the addition of the title *' And 
core," by Mr. Shadoan, in the * Dental 
Register of the West,' which was last 
month transferred to the pages of the 
JSritith Journal of Dental Science, has 
indaoed me, earlier than I had intended, to 
oommunioate the result of my endeavours 
to obtain a successful issue from the treat- 
ment of alveolar abscess. 

I do this with the more regret,« because 
in private practice it takes a long time to 
be able to obtain extended observations. 
It is not every patient that one can induce 
to submit, or is willing to urge to submit, 
to an operation that in one s own mind 
bears the stamp of an experiment. 

It is first necessary to single out cases 
that offer as small amount of obstruction 
in the way of a successful issue as possible, 
and, secondly, to select those patients who 
are themselves willing to assist and co- 
operate in the treatment. I suppose that 
there are few practitioners who nave not 
had occasion to regret that cases of the 
most promising success have failed through 
the want of the co-operation on the part 
of the patient, which was promised and 
expected. It is for reasons such as these 
that I think it would have been better to 
have delayed until a sufficient number of 
unequivocally suci^essful cases could have 
been laid before the profession, for the 
three successful and one imsuccessful ease 
of Mr. Shadoan, afford too limited a data 
to arrive at any conclusion. But the sub- 
ject bemg broached in the pages of the 



Dental press, many persons will probably 
direct their endeavours to the treatment of 
alveolar abscess. I wish, therefore, to re- 
cord those cases that I have had the op- 
portunity of treating. In doing this, it 
will be my desire to communicate the un- 
successful as well as the successful cases. 
In fulfilling the latter portion of my en- 
gagement, I must take to myself credit for 
a large amount of moral courage. For I 
consider that it requires much courage to 
confess a failure in the pages of a medical 
journal, whether special or general. For 
the experienced reader of years must be 
struck with the remarkably satisfactory 
fact that the treatment of most recorded 
and published cases, through the ability and 
skill of the operator or attendant, resolve 
in a successful issue. 

The experience of some years has con- 
vinced me that however valuable the re- 
cord of the treatment of successful cases 
may be, the records of the unsuccessftj 
cases is quite as valuable, and as frequently 
direct to the correct nature of the disease, 
and character of the treatment. 

1. The first case that I had the opportu- 
nity of treating since I had conceived the 
present mode, was August, 1858. Miss 
H — s called, relatively to a swelling in the 
roof of the mouth, it was red in colour and 
flexible to the touch, it was evidently 
the result of a deep-seated abscess. Her 
teeth were generally sound ; the left upper 
canine was attacked at the frontal aspect 
of the neck by molites, the probable result 
of the dentine bein^ exposed by the friction 
of the tooth-brush driving back the gum. 

Attributing the palatal abscess to an in- 
flammatory action set up in the pulp of 
this tooth, I determined to cut into and 
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extirpate the pulp, hoping that the cavity 
so made would form a channel for the exit 
of the pus. I accordingly removed all 
the softened tissue, and ultimately the 
hard dentine overlying the pulp cavity. 
Upon reaching the pulp, it was found to 
be in a healthy condition, without any 
great amount of the distension of the 
capillaries, and highly sensitive. I enlarged 
the orifice of the cavity as much as pos- 
sible, and, with an instrument I made for 
the occasion, extracted the pulp from the 
tooth. I preferred this mode to killing it 
with an escarotic, inasmuch as the treatment 
was confined to the organ itself, and being 
fortunately conveniently situated, I was 
enabled to operate without much chance of 
failure. Having removed the pulp, I imme- 
diately plugged the tooth with a pledget of 
cotton, and sent my patient away for a 
week. 

After that period, I found that there 
was no beneficial result as far as the pa- 
latal abscess was concerned, which ap- 
peared to have increased, and from the 
tenuity of the integument exhibited symp- 
toms of a speedy perforation through the 
palate. I therefore determined to puncture 
the abscess at the extremity of the fang of 
the canine tooth, which I did bv means of 
a broach fixed in an Archimedean drill. 
Haying first saturated the part two or 
three times with chloroform, the operation, 
much feared, was pronounced comparatively 
insignificant ; I then plugged the tooth 
temporarily with gutta-percha stopping. 
The lady lives in Somersetshire ; I met her 
early next morning on her way to the train, 
when she, in good spirits, informed me that 
the swelling in the roof of her mouth had 
almost disappeared. 

I am perfectly aware that a coincidence 
may be taken for a result. But even if 
the reduction of the swelling may be due 
to resolution, I think that we have a right 
to infer that the cause was superinduced by 
the treatment. 

Six months after I heard from her, to 
the eflfect that recently the gutta-percha 
temporary stopping having fallen out, she 
found the swelling slightly produced. I 
sent her a fragment of gutta percha to keep 
in the tooth, and desired that she should 
let me see her if the swelling increased. 
I begged her also to attend to the state of 
her health generally. 

Some eight months later she again 
visited Plymouth, when I found the place 
of the swelling indicated by a small puffy 
spot. I then permanently stopped the 



cavity in the canine with gold, and up to 
the present date she continues well. 

I ought, at an earlier stage, to have 
stated that her genei*al health was weak, 
that there was some fear of there being 
a phthisical condition of the lungs, she is 
now much better. This fact no doubt had 
no inconsiderable influence on the successful 
termination of the local disease. 

2. Miss H— r. May 15th, 1859. Had 
toothache in one or both the upper pre- 
molars upon the right side. There being 
large cavities in both, I filled them with 
cement (Ash's). About a fortnight after 
she called ; having at first experienced 
relief, she had recently found the pain 
to return, annoying her only at night. 
I suggested medical treatment of the 
stomach in the form of aperients and 
cooling medicines, but which afforded no 
permanent relief. A swelling soon after 
commenced to show itself between the fangs 
of the two premolar teeth. Sounding the 
teeth by an instrument, I found the ante- 
rior to be much more sensitive than the 
posterior, I therefore considered the abscess 
to be in connexion with the first rather 
than the second premolar. I therefore de- 
termined to perforate through the alveolar 
plates to the abscess at the extremity of 
the fang of the first premolar. 

Some days elapsed, during which I sug- 
gested sedative topical treatment and cool- 
ing systemic treatment, but it appeared of 
little avail ; the tenderness continued in both 
teeth, nay, increased so that I extracts 
both premolars, on the 16th of June, just 
one month from my first treatment of the 
teeth. The extraction was performed at 
the urgent desire of the patient, who found 
her nights' rest seriously broken in upon. 
Examination of the teeth after extrac- 
; tion, showed that the one that had been 
punctured had the peridental membrane 
entirely free from congestion of the capil- 
laries, whereas that which had not been 
drilled had the vessels turgid and full of 
blood. 

I am inclined to think that the want of 
success in this case depended much upon 
one only of the teeth having been punctured, 
whereas both should have been so treated ; 
the inflammation continuing active upon 
the tooth that was not punctured. 

{To be continued,) 
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THE BUCCAL SECRETIONS. 

By J. Tai^t. 

|! [Read before the American Dental Association, 
1 1 Washington, D. C, Aug., I860.] 

j , {From ' The Dental Cosmos,* Sept, 1860.) 

Thesis natural products of the animal 
, economy have received some attention and 
consideration by physiologists and patho- 
logists all along through medical investiga- 
tion, from the beginning to the present 
I time. 

I In regard to the value and importance of 
i these secretions, there has been some diver- 
sity of opinion, or rather in regard to their 
I functions, though they have usually been 
regarded as playing a very important part 
in the incipient stages of digestion. 
■ The insalivation of the food, at the time 
I of mastication, preparatory to deglutition 
and digestion, have been considered the 
I chief functions of the saliva. "While these 
, ; may be considered the prominent offices of 
this secretion, there are others accomplished 
by it of no insignificant character; such, 
for instance, as aiding in the enunciation of 
language. "Without the moistening, lubri- 
cating influence of the saliva, how imper- 
fectly, if at all, would language by uttered ! 
A^ain, this product could not be retained 
in the blood with impunity. It is ne- 
cessary, for the health of the blood, that 
every secretion that nature designed should 
be withdrawn, be duly removed by its ap- 
propriate apparatus. 

Within the scope of this paper we in- 
tend chiefly to consider the buccal secre- 
tions, with reference to the influence upon 
the teeth, both in a state of health and 
disease. 

It seems scarcely necessary here to enter 
into a minute consideration of these secre- 
tions in a state of health, since this has 
been so often and so elaborately done already. 
A few remarks here, in regard to the nature, 
composition, and elaboration of the saliva, 
will, however, not be out of place. 

The product usually found in the mouth 
is denominated mixed saliva. It consists 
of the secretions elaborated by the buccal 
raucous membrane, as well as by the va- 
rious salivary glands. 

The saliva, as ordinarily found in the 
human mouth, is an opalescent or faintly 
bluish-white fluid ; it is viscid, tenacious, 
inodorous, and tasteless. After being at 
rest for a time, it deposits a grayish- white 
sediment ; this consists principally of epithe- 
lium scales ; these are not seen in the fresh 



saliva, but soon deposit themselves when 
the fluid is at rest, and exposed to the air ; 
mucous corpuscles also exist to some extent 
in the saliva. 

Unmixed Saliva, — The products of the 
dijBferent salivary glands exhibit some variety 
in composition. The saliva of the same 
person under different physiological con- 
ditions will be different in some respects, 
and in none more than in specific gravity. 
Various circumstances will modify it in 
this particular; such, for instance, as the 
amount and character of the food. 

Wright has demonstrated that human 
saliva is more dense after food has been 
taken than when fasting. 

The saliva of a healthv man who had lived 
for a week on a mixed diet varied in density 
from 10079 to 10085, while after a purely 
animal diet for an equal time, it varied 
from 10098 to 1-0176; and after a purely 
vegetable diet, from 10039 to 10047. 

He also remarks that moral emotions 
(rather mental emotions), atmospheric 
changes, light, sound, Ac, exert an influ- 
ence on the density of the saliva. In two 
hundred cases he found the specific gravity 
of the saliva to range between 1*0069 and 
1*0089. 

Pure saliva should be obtained from the 
ducts of the salivary glands, in order that 
it may have no admixture of mucus, nor any 
foreign substance; it should also be ob- 
tained without the aid of irritants or stimu- 
lants. " A very simple and ready method 
of collecting a large quantity of saliva in a 
short time is by exciting a strong pressure 
under the chin, and at the same time titil- 
lating the palate with a feather : a feeling 
of strangulation immediately ensues, during 
which the saliva is rapidly ejected from the 
mouth.*' 

The glands that elaborate the saliva 
are the following, viz., the parotid, the sub- 
maxillary, and the sublingual. The general 
features of the products of these different 
glands are very similar ; though some have 
affirmed that a marked difference is found 
in many cases. Mv own experiments 
have shown but slignt difference in the 
saliva from the different glands. 

Pure saliva is perfectly limpid and co- 
lourless, without odour or taste, and inca- 
pable of being drawn out into threads, 
and of a distinctly alkaline reaction. 

Prolonged hunger, or the use of indi- 
gestible or stimulating food, causes the 
secretion of concentrated saliva. Buring 
fasting it approximates, and in prolonged 
abstinence attains, an acid reaction. It is 
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detinitely alkaline during and immediately 
after meals. Its character is quite va- 
riable imder different pathological condi- 
tions ; but of this hereafter. 

The saliva always possesses the following 
inffredients : 

First. Potash, soda, and lime, combined 
with organic matter. 

Second. An extractive matter soluble 
in alcohol, precipitable by tannic acid. 

Third. Sulpho-cyanide of potassium. 

Fourth. Potash salt. 

Fifth. Epithelium and mucous cor- 
puscles; these are very slight in pure 
saliva. 

Sixth. Chlorides of sodium and potas- 
sium. 

Seventh. Traces of phosphates. 

There have been many experiments and 
analyses made upon the saliva, almost 
every one of which differs in some slight 
degree from all the others. These differ- 
ences, however, are not greater than should 
be expected, owing to the different speci- 
mens operated upon, and the difference in 
the modes of conducting the experiments. 
Notwithstanding the discrepancies that 
have been exhibited by these differeijt 
experiments, yet the leading features and 
characteristics have been manifestly the 
same, and fully established. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of 
saliva secreted in a given time ; tbere are 
so many circumstances that modify the 
quantity, that it is difficult to arrive at 
anything very definite in this respect. 

It is regulated in quantity by the con- 
dition of the patient, either constitutional 
or local, or both. When there is no ab- 
normal condition, it will be subject to fluc- 
tuations, dependent upon the character of 
the food employed, and the manner of 
using that food. Dry' food calls forth 
more saliva than moist, and hard far more 
than soft; substances of a pungent or 
irritating nature more than mild pleasant 
substances. The act of mastication is 
the most common exciting cause of the 
secretion of saliva. 

The movement of the mouth in speak- 
ing and sin^ng excites a flow, unless the 
speaker is in a high state of mental ex-^ 
citement ; then the secretion may be aiv 
rested altogether, as is often experienced 
by timid speakers. 

The flow of saliva continues for a brief 
period after the use of food. Food mixed 
with water requires very little saliva. 

Colin, in his observations on the secre- 
tion of saliva in the solidungulous animals^ 



remarks that the secretions of the two 
parotids alternate ; the parotid of the side 
on which mastication is going on secretes 
at least one third more than that of the 
other side; and when mastication is 
changed to the other side, the correspond- 
ing parotid goes vigorously to work ; the 
action of the first partially ceases. 

The same rule operates in the secretion 
of the human saliva, though probably not 
to quite the same extent. 

The parotid glands yield about two 
thirds of the whole amount of the saliva 
elaborated; the submaxillary about one 
twentieth, and the sublingual the re- 
mainder. The amount of saliva is go- 
verned by circumstances. Durinc; sleep 
there is little or no saliva secretecL The 
sight and odour of food will usually excite 
a flow of saliva, particularly if there is 
hunger. Nausea will generally excite a 
free flow of the buccal fluids ; at such a 
time the mucous glands become espe- 
cially active. 

The various mental conditions operate 
variously upon the salivary glands ; fear 
diminishes the secretion very much ; 
fright checks it entirely; anger also di- 
minishes it ; while good humour and mirth 
increase the secretion. Erotic emotions 
increase the solution of the mucus con- 
siderably, and that of the saliva to some 
extent. Grief augments the secretion of 
both the saliva and mucus. 

Fluctuation in the quantity of water in 
the blood has but little influence upon the 
amount of saliva elaborated in a given 
period. Neither does it change the rela- 
tive proportion of the solid constituents 
of the saliva. 

The Objects of the SjIliva. — ^Leh- 
mann remarks, that the office of the saliva 
may be regarded as threefold, viz., mecha- 
nical, chemical, and dynamical 

Many kinds of food have but little 
moisture, and require to be moistened with 
the saliva in order that more peifect 
mastication may be acoomplished, and es- 
pecially that the act of d!eglutition may 
oe accomnlished with facility; it lubn- 
cates the bolus, and makes it mana^^ble 
in the mouth. Perfectly dry food in the 
mouth is unmanageable. Without the 
moistening and lubrication of the food in 
the mouth, the mucous membrane would 
be irritated, and ultimately highly diseased 
by friction; this would result to the 
mucous membrane of the throat and osso- 
phagus, as weU as to that of the mouth. 

The food is prepu^d by insalivation for 
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being moet perfectlj acted upon by the 
digestive fluids. Tlie chemical aotion of 
the saliva upon the food is a question 
upon which there is much diversity of 
opinion ; some maintaining that it serves 
only to moisten the food, and at that 
point its influence ceases ; others contend 
that it exercises a concurrent influence 
with the gastric fluids throughout the 
process of digestion. There are some 

Saints, however, that are well established, 
y insalivation the food is much better 
prepared for beinjg acted upon by the 
gastric fluid than 5^ it was not moistened 
at all, or than if moistened simply with 
water. Asain, starch is converted into 
sugar by the action of the mixed saliva. 
This is TOt)bably accomplished b^ the 
mucus. iBxperiments have been intro- 
duced that lead us to conclude that the 
unmixed saliva will not produce that 
result. 

Lehmann remarks, ''it can, therefore, 
no longer be doubted that the saHva in a 
normal condition, when it is mixed with 
the food, possesses the property of con- 
verting starch into sugar." 

Wnght considers that one of the mora 
prominent iunctions of the saliva is that 
of stimulating the stomach, and thus pro* 
moting the digestive process. This rests, 
however, quite as much upon hypothesis 
as demonstration. 

Fathological conditiona. — The diseased 
and unnatural conditions of the buccal 
secretions have not received that at- 
tention and investigation which we think 
the subject demands ; this arises from the 
supposition that the subject is one of 
little importance, and from the difficulties 
attending such investigation. 

The stdiva is subject to many and great 
changes, by disease. The saliva proper 
may be changed from its natural to a 
dennitely acid reaction; or it may be 
changed to morethanits alkaline conditicm. 
This latter is exhibited when salivary cal- 
culiia is rapidly depoaited apon the teetk 

Any change of the mucus is usually 
to an increased acidity. When this con- 
dition is produced to such an extent that 
it is not neutralized by the saliva, as is 
generally the case when jgreen tartar is 
oeposited upon the teeth, it then becomes 
a source of mischief. 

Probably in no cases except those of an 
extreme character is there any direct in- 
jury upon the teeth by these chan^ of 
the sauva : but that the decomposition of 
foreign sutmtances in the mouth is greatly 



facilitated by these changes, there can be 
no doubt. 

The extent of the injury resulting from 
vitiated secretions will be exceedingly 
various, depending upon a great variety 
of modifying circumstances. 

The saliva becomes changed to an ab- 
normal or diseased condition in two ways. 
Pirst, by a vitiated state of the blood, 
and second, by a diseased condition of the 
glanda; the latter is often complicated 
with the former. The saliva is more fre- 
quently affected by a deteriorated state of 
tne blood ; but the mucus by an unhealthy 
condition of the mucous follicles. These, 
being situated in the mucous membrane 
near the surface, are more exposed than 
the salivaiy glands to the influence of 
local irritating causes.' 

The salivary glands are often required 
to perform more than the natural amount 
of labour, sometimes from local stimulants, 
as in the use of tobacco or any similar 
agent ; and from the constant use of the 
jaws in mastication, and -from general 
constitutional causes, as in ptvalism, and 
various vitiated conditions of the blood. 

When any organ is overtasked, its pro- 
duction is necessarily deteriorated. A 
general inflammatory condition of the 
system produces an acid state of the 
saliva. Rheumatic affections, if general, 
produce the same result. 

In febrile diseases the secretion of the 
saliva is very much diminished and some- 
times checked alto^ther ; then, the secre- 
tion of mucus bemg kept up, the teeth 
suffer injury, for the mucus, at such times, 
is always m a vitiated condition when 
secreted, and changes rapidly to a worse 
condition while in the mouth. The water 
evaoorates and leaves a thick tenacious 
Boraes covering l3ie teeth, and lining the 
mucous membrane of the mouth. During 
this state of things, the teeth, without 
great care, are injured extensively and 
rapidly. The utmost care should be ex- 
ercised to keep the teeth dean durinff a 
time of sickness, and especially when this 
peculiar condition exists. Much of the 
injury attributed to medical agents is 
dependent upon just the state of things 
to which reference has been made. 

This vitiated, thickened, decomposing 
mucus will act directly and with great 
rapidity upon the teeth. It also tacdli- 
tates the decomposition of the foreign 
substances with which it may come in 
contact or commingle, and thus indirectly 
operate an injury upon the teeth. 
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A peculiarly vitiated state of the saliva 
is ofren found in connection with a lymph- 
atic temperament, especially where there 
is a strumous diathesis. The saliva is 
viscid, somewhat thickened, is easily 
drawn out into shreds or strings ; it does 
not readily mix with the atmosphere, does 
not become frothy. Usually when there 
is this state of the saliva, the teeth decay 
very rapidly, and are very sensitive, espe- 
ciallv ii the constitution of the teeth is 
good or medium ; but if they are poorly 
organized, the vitality may be destroyed 
in advance of the decay. Saliva in this 
condition operates rapidly upon the teeth, 
both directly and indirectly. All the care 
that can be bestowed upon the teeth in 
respect to cleanliness will not arrest caries 
nor change its character while the buccal 
secretions remain in the condition just 
described. The mucous membrane of the 
mouth is always in a more or less irritable 
condition in these cases, and this will be 
kept up during this state of the saliva, 
and probably by its influence chiefly. 

In order to remedy the evil results from 
this condition of the saliva, it must be 
restored to health ; this can only be done 
by constitutional treatment, for it doubtless 
depends upon a depraved state of the blood. 
The secreting organs are, doubtless, always 
more or less aflected ; but when the original 
cause of difficulty is removed, the secreting 



apparatus will assume a normal condition 
and a healthy action. 

There is another depraved condition of 
the saliva not so marked in character nor 
injurious in its effects as that just referred 
to. It is characterised by a semi-oily coni 
dition; it is free from that tenacity and 
stringiness exhibited by some other depraved 
conditions. It insinuates itself into every 
interRtice where it can at all approach ; it 
will moisten the surfaces of the teeth when 
the utmost care is taken to protect them ; 
the dentist will thus often find himself ex- 
ceedingly annoyed by saliva of this charac- 
ter. Where it exists, it is almost impos- 
sible to keep an operation dry. This 
peculiarity is derived from the mucus, which 
in such instances is elaborated very freely. 

The pathological changes and conditions 
to which the buccal secretions are subject 
is a matter upon which but little has been 
written, and less investigation made, especi- 
ally with reference to their influence upon 
the teeth. It is a field in which investiga- 
tion is somewhat difficult, yet there are no 
insurmountable difficulties in the way ; it 
may be as thoroughly explored as some 
that have received much attention. It is 
an exceedingly important subject to the 
dentist and his patient; one that we all 
have neglected too long. Now in the 
future let us give this subject the attention 
its importance demands. 



SElw^anital ^tniuix^. 



ON HARDENING AND TEMPERING 
STEEL. 

The following paper is extracted from 
the first volume of Mr. Holtzapffel's ela- 
borate and interesting work on * Turning 
and Mechanical Manipulation.' The vast 
variety and practical character of the in- 
formation contained in that work make it 
invaluable to any who are engaged in me- 
chanical operations, and we have ourselves 
derived so much information from the 
perusal of it that we cannot refirain from 
recommending the work to our professional 
brethren. We do not feel that any apology 
is needed from us for making the following 
extract, which we present as an admirable 
illustration of our remarks. We purpose to 
quote the whole of the chapter on the above 



subject, as we may have opportunity, and 
shall do so without abridgment ; indeed, it 
would be difficult to abridge it without 
more or less considerably damaging the 
subject. 

Sbctiok I. — Cfeneral view of the auhfeet. 

When the malleable metals are ham- 
mered, or rolled, they generally increase in 
hardness, in elasticity, and in density or 
specific gravity ; which effects are produced 
simply from the closer approximation of 
their pai-ticles, and in this respect steel 
may be perhaps considered to excel, as the 
process called hammer-hardening, which 
simply means hammering without heat, is 
frequently employed as the sole means of 
hardening some kinds of steel springs, and 
for which it answers remarkably well. 
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Afler a certain degree of comprespion, 
the malleable melala assume their closest 
and most condensed states ; and it then 
becomes necessary to discontinue the com- 
pression or elongation, as it would cause 
the disunion or cracking of the sheet or 
wire, or else the metal must be softened by 
the process of annealing. 

The metals, lead, tin, and zinc, are by 
some considered to be perceptibly softened 
by immersion in boiling water ; but such of 
the metals as will bear it are generally 
heated to redness, the cohesion of the mass 
is for the time reduced, and the metal be- 
comes as soft as at first, and the working 
and annealing may be thus alternately pur- 
sued, until the sheet metal, or the wire, 
reaches its limit of tenuity. 

The generality of the metals and alloys 
suffer no very observable change, whether 
or not they are suddenly quenched in water 
from the red heat. Pure hammered iron, 
like the rest, appears, after annealing, to be 
equally sofb whether suddenly or slowly 
cooled ; some of the impure kinds of mal- 
leable iron harden by immersion, but only 
to an extent that is rather hurtful than 
useful, and which may be considered as an 
accidental quality: 

Steel, however, receives by sudden cooling 
that extreme degree of hardness combined 
with tenacity, which places it so incalculably 
beyond every other material for the manu- 
facture of cutting tools ; especially as it 
likewise admits of a regular gradation from 
extreme hardness to its softest state, when 
subsequently re-heated or tempered. Steel 
therefore assumes a place in the economy of 
manufactures unapproachable by any other 
material ; consequently we may safely say 
that without it it would be impossible to 
produce nearly all our finished works in 
metal and other hard substances; for 
although some of the metallic alloys are 
remarkable for hardness, and were used for 
various implements of peaceful industry, 
and also those of war, before the invention 
of steel ; yet in point of absolute and en- 
during hardness, and equally so in respect 
to elasticity and tenacity, they fall exceed- 
ingly short of hardened steel. 

Hammer-hardening renders the steel 
more fibrous and less crystalline, and re- 
duces it in bulk ; on the other hand, fire- 
hardening makes steel more crystalline, 
and frequently of greater bulk; but 
the elastic nature of hammer-hardened 
steel will not take so wide nor so efficient 
a range as that which is fire-hardened. 

If we attempt to seek the remarkable 



difference between pure iron and steel in 
their chemical analysis, it appears to result 
from a minute portion of carbon ; and cast- 
iron, which possesses a much larger share, 
presents, as we should expect, somewhat 
similar phenomena.* Moreover, as the 
hard and soft conditions of steel may be 
reversed backwards and forwards without 
any rapid chemical change in its substance, 
it has been pronounced to result from in- 
ternal arrangement or crystallisation, which 
may be in a degree illustrated and explained 
by similar changes observed in glass. 

A wine-glass, or other object recently 
blown, plunged whilst red-hot into cold 
water, cracks in a thousand places, and 
even cooled in warm air it is very brittle^ 
and will scarcely endure the slightest vio- 
lence or sudden change of temperature; 
and visitors to the glass-house are often 
shown that a wine-glass or other article of 
irregular form, breaks in cooling in the 
open air from its unequal contraction at 
different parts. But the objects would 
have become useful, and less disposed to 
fracture, if they had been allowed to arrange 
their particles gradually, during their very 
slow passage through the long annealing 
oven or leer of the glass-house, the end i^ 
which they enter being at the red heat, 
and the opposite extremity almost cold. 

To perfect the annealing, it is not unusual 
with lamp-glasses, tubes for steam-gauges, 
and similar pieces exposed to sudden tran- 
sitions of heat and cold, to place them in a 
vessel of cold water, which is slowly raised 
to the boiling temperature, kept for some 
hours at that heat, and then allowed to 
cool very slowly : the effect thus produced 
is far from chimerical. For such pieces of 
flint-glass intended for cutting, as are found 

Coutaintono 

* Iron semi-steelified . 150th of csrbon. 
Soft cut-iteel capable of welding 1 20th „ 
Cast-steelfor common purposes 100th „ 
Cast-steel requiring more hard- 
ness. . 9(Hh „ 

Steel capable of standing a few 
blows, but quite unfit for 
drawing . . . 50th „ 

First approach to a steely granu- 
lated fracture . 30th to 40th 
White cast-iron . . 25th „ 
Mottled cast-iron . 20th „ 
Carlionated cast-iron • . 15th „ 
Super- carbonated crude iron . 12th „ 

• Mti$hef9 Papert, p. 256. 

* For the mode of analysis for ascertaining the 

quantity of carbon in cast-iron and steel, iuTented 

by Nf . V. Regnault, Mining Engineer, ««e ' Annates 

de Chimie et de Phvsiqne' for January 1R39 ; also 

* Journal ofthe Franklin Insiitute', vo*. 25, p. 327. 
It is stated that the analysis is very easy and exact, 
and may be completed in half an hour. 
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to be iDtuffioiently aimealedf ike boiliDg k 
BometioiM pie&ned to m leoond parage 
through the leer; lamp-glasses are also 
much leu exposed to uactare when they 
have been once used, as the heat, if not 
too suddenly applied or checked, completes 
the annealing. 

Steel in like manner when suddenly 
cooled is disposed to crack in pieces, which 
is a constant source of anxiety } the danger 
increases with the thickness in the same 
way as with glass, and the more especially 
when the works are unequally thick and 
thin. 

Another ground of analogy between glass 
and steel, appears to exist in the pieces of 
unannealed glass used for exhibiting the 
phenomena formerly called double refrac- 
tion, but now polarization, of light, an 
effect distinctly traced to its peculiar crys« 
taUine structure. 

In glass it is supposed to arise from the 
cooling of the external crust more rapidly 
than the internal mass ; the outer crust is 
therefore in a state of tension, or restraint, 
from an attempt to squeeze the inner mass 
into a smaller space than it seems to 
require ; and from the haety arrangement 
of the unannealed glass, the natural posi- 
tions of its crystals are in a measaro dis- 
turbed or dislocated.* 

In the philosophical toy, the Prince Bu- 
pert's drop, this disruption it curiously eri- 
dent to the sight, as uie inner substance is 
cracked and divided into a multitude of de- 
tached parts, held together by the smooth 
external coat. The unannealed glass, when 
cautiously heated and slowly cool^, ceases to 
present the polarizing effect, and the steel 
similarly treated ceases to be hard, and 
may we not thereforo indulge in the specu- 
lation, that in both cases a peculiar crys- 
talline stracturo is consequent upon the 
unannealed or hardened state P 

In the process of hardening steel, water 
is by no means essential, as the sole object 
is to extract its heat rapidly, and the fol- 
lowing aro examples, commencing with the 

* Mr. PeUatt has shown ezperimantsllx, that 
a rearraDgement Qf the particles of glass oocnrs in 
the process of annealing, as of two pieces of the 
same tube each forty inches long, the one sent 
through the leer, contracted one sixteenth of an 
inch more than the other, which wu cooled as 
Qsual in the open air. Tubes for philosophical 
purposes are not annealed, m their inner snrfaces 
are apt to become soiled with the sulph\ir of the 
fuel ; thex ^^ >» consequence Tcry brittle and liable 
to accident For other interesting particulars con- 
cerning flint glass, stf« * Minntes of GonTersatioo, 
Inst. Civ. Eng.,' 1840, pp. 37 to 41. 



condition of extreme hardness, and ending 
with the roverse condition. 

A thin heated blade placed between the 
cold hammer andNanvil, or other good con- 
ductors of heat, becomes perfectly hard. 
Thicker pieces of steel, cooled by exposure 
to the au upon the anvil, become rather 
hard, but readily admit of being filed. 
They become softer when placed on the 
cold cinders, or other bad conductors of 
heat. Still more soft when placed in hot 
cinders, or within the fire itself, and cooled 
by their gradual extinction. When the 
steel is encased in close boxes with charcoal 
powder, and it is raised to a red heat and 
allowed to cool in the fire or furnace, it 
assumes its softest state ; unless, lastly, we 
proceed to its partial decomposition. This 
is done by enclosing the steel with iron 
turnings or filings, the scales from the 
smith's anvil, lime, or other matters that 
wiU abstract the carbon from its surface ; 
by this mode it is superficially decar- 
bonized, or reduced to the condition of pure 
soft iron, in the manner practised by Mr. 
Jacob Perkins, in his most ingenious and 
effective combination of processes, employed 
for producing in unlimited numbers abso- 
lutely identical impressions of bank notes 
and cheques, for the prevention of foreery. 
These methods of treating steel will be 
hereafter noticed. 

A nearly similar variety of conditions 
might be referred to as existing in cast- 
iron in its ordinary state, governed by the 
magnitude, quality, and management of 
the castings ; independently of which, by 
one particular method, some cast-iron may 
be rendred externally as hard as the hardest 
steel ; such are called chilled-iron coatings; 
and, as the opposite extreme, by a method 
of annealing combined with partial decom- 
position, malleable-iron caetings may be 
obtained, so that cast-iron naius may be 
denohed. 

Again, the purest iron, and most varie- 
ties of cast-iron, may, by another pro- 
ceeding, be superficially oonverted into 
steel, and then hardened, the operation 
being appropriately named ease^kardemng. 
I therefore propose to illustrate these phe- 
nomena collectively, under three divisions : 
first the hardening and tempering of steel ; 
secondly, the hardening and annealing of 
cast-iron ; and thirdly, the process of case- 
hardening. 

{To be wtUUmed.) 
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TO PRESERVE THE ORIGINAL 
MODEL WHEN USING THE VUL- 
CANITE BASE. 

2h the Editor of the ' British Journal of 
Dental Science.* 

Snt,"*— One of the great objections to the 
vulcanite base is the trouble that often 
results from the destruction of the original 
model. This may be obviated by the follow- 
ing plan, which has been adopted for some 
time past in Mr. Parkinson's workroom, 
at my suggestion, with the greatest success. 
Thinking it may interest some of your' 
readers, and, perhaps, elicit further sug- 
gestions, I send you |this account of it. 
After preparing tne model in the usual 
way, as for gold work, by boiling in wax 
or stearine, make your plate as required of 
Ash's modelling wax, and mount the teeth, 
carefully preventing the wax from adhering 
to the model, which can be avoided by 
rubbing the model with French chalk, and 
removing it occasionally, to ensure its rising 
easily from it at the last. When the denture 
is completed, remove it entirely from the 



model, and imbs^d it in plaster, taking care 
there ai'e no air-bubbles underneath the wax, 
in the, lower part of the flask, covering tbe 
cutting edges of the teeth with .plaster, and 
then proceeding to close up the flask in the 
usual way. When the plaster is set, and 
the flask reopened, remove all wax with 
boiling water, and you will find a perfect 
duplicate of the model taken from the under 
surface of tbe wax plate, which you can then 
pack and vulcanize exactly as if you had the 
original model to work upon. When the 
piece is filed up and polished, it will be 
found to slip as easily on to the first model 
as any gold plate, or piece of bone, being 
free from undercuts ; and any defect in the 
bite can thus be easily adjusted, so as ma- 
terially to save the time of the operator 
with the patient. If I have not made my- 
self sufficiently understood, I shall be most 
happy to show any gentleman my mode of 
working. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

Bo5£S9^ Bujsv, Jun. 

169, Cambridge Street, 
Pimlico. 
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PBACTICAL HINTS ON ELECTRICITY 
IN RELATION TO ELECTRO-PHY- 
BIOLOGICAL APPARATUS. By J. 
N. HsA&DSE, Electrician, Plymouth, 
{/SmUiMitMdfrfm p^fe 119.) 

AV^STHSTIO Am) THSBAPEUTIO E7FX0TS 
OF EL£CTBIOITT. 

Thb term ansBsthesia, in the sense in 
whioh it is usually understood, is, it must 
be admitted, rather misapplied when used 
in relation to eleotro-physiological effects. 
Not that anesthesia is not produced by 
electricity, but because certain effects have 
been termed anesthetic which are more 
really the substitution of one sensation for 
another, or the occupation of a nerve so 
entirely with one class of sensation as to 
prevent the possibility of its recognising 
any other at the same time. It was, perhaps, 
for want of this distinction in terms that 
much of the misunderstanding and discus- 
sion arose between dentists as to the real 



efficacy of electricity in alleviating or pre- 
venting the pain usually accompanying the 
extraction of a tooth. 

The novelty of the application has now 
subsided, and dentists are able to form quiet 
and unprejudiced opinions as to ita action. 
The result is, that whilst many still con- 
tinue to employ it, others have abandoned the 
use of it, not because of the unsatisfactory 
charact^ of the effeqts, but because of the 
trouble and inconvenience of keeping a; 
machine alwavs in order and ready for' 
action, which m some instances, it must be 
allowed, was a matter of no small difficulty. 

It is not the author's intention here to 
reopen the discussion of the possibility or 
impossibility of producing electrical anes- 
thesia. He has satisfied himself, by experi- 
ments on his own person, that anesthesia 
and electrical sensation can coexist, that is 
to say, that a limb can be so perfectly under 
the control of electrical sensation as to be 
totally incapable of recognising operations, 
such as puncturing, &c., on the surface of 
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the skb. He would merely content him- 
self by remarking that the moet satisfactory 
mode of producing this effect is to employ 
a rapid series of exceedingly minute shocks 
or impulses, so as to approximate to the 
oharaeter of a continuous sensation, still 
maintaining the interruptions. In pro- 
portion as the succession of these shocks is 
slower, so he finds their individual intensity 
must be increased. But this alternative 
will not compensate for slower vibrations 
beyond a very limited jboint. 

The author has before given it as his 
opinion that electricity m^ht be employed 
by dentists with great advantage, both to 
themselves and their patients, as a thera- 
peutic agent. Many a severe fit of tooth- 
ache may be at once relieved, and the tooth 
preserved for a future similar operation, bv 
the application of electricity, although 
• the patient may have, in a fit of despair, 
resolved on the last and apparently only al- 
ternative of getting once and for ever rid 
of the' torment. His own experience with 
scores of suoh cases enables him to speak 
with great confidence^ but of course the 



dentist will immediately understand the 
class of cases thus likely to be relieved. 
The simple stimulation of a nerve by elec- 
tricity is often sufficient at once to allay its 
irritainlil^. 

The physiological effects of the coil 
machine, whilst they bear a certain analogy 
to some of those produced by a simple 
battery series, without a coil, yet differ 
widely in others. In the coil machine the 
effects are due purely to discharges of 
static electricity, whereas the voltaic cur- 
rent is compound in its character, since It 
always produees chemical effects Whlsn 
passing through moist or fluid conductors. 
Thus it is that the terminals of an intensity 
battery, such as a Cmikshank's troufi^h, a 
WoUaston's battery, a Pulvermacher's 
chain, or, indeed, any arrangement com- 
posed of a series of galvanic pairs, will pro- 
duce chemical decomposition and positive 
disorganization of the tissues with which 
they are brought in contact, especially when 
the action is kept up for some time. 

(TV te OMlHMMt) 



Pvspital lltports u\ Cast-^ooh. 



2b the Editor of the ' BritUh Jourml qf 
Dental Seienee,' 

Sib, — I am induced to communicate the 
following case, which came under my 
notice, as I believe it to be (if not linpre- 
eedented) one of very rare occurrence. 

I was consulted, on the 20th of May 
last, by a young woman »t. 21, who was 
anxious to have her two superior central 
incisors replaced. The crown of the 
left was completely decayed below the 
level of the gum, and about one third of 
the ri^ht was left standing, the pulp-cavity 
being intact. She informed me that about 
six years ago she had met with an acci- 
dent, in which both of these teeth had been 
•knocked out. She carried them in her 
hand to a surgeon, who replaced them, and 
they became quite firm, but from that time 
they had been gradually decaying. From 
the appearance of the remainder of the 



tooth, and from the fact of its having been 
completely removed from its soSet, I 
anticipated that the operation of cutting 
it down would be free from the usuid 
amount of pain ; but from the start my 
patient jp;ave when the saw came to the 
centre of the tooth, it became evident that 
the pulp still existed. Upon examination, 
I found the pulp in a perfectly normal 
state, with the exception of its bemg rather 
smaller than is usual at that age. I also 
passed a fine broach a short way up the 
remainder of the left stump, and found 
that it contained the nerve, thus showing 
that a complete connection must have 
taken place oetween the separated vessels. 
Apologising for trespasring tiiua fin^^n 
your valuable space, , — - 

I remain. Sir, ... 

Tours faithfully, 

A. P. Batntuk. 
11, DynsTor Pltos, 
Swansea. 
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LONDON, JULY, 1861. 



In a sabsequent page we have reprinted 
a letter from the Council of the College .of 
Deutista, and signed by its president, in 
answer to an article which appeared in 
the ' Lancet,' Jane 8th, a reprint of which 
appeared in the last number of thb journal. 
We have, also reprinted the list of the 
members of the College of Dentists pub- 
Kshed in the ' Transactions of the Coll^;e 
of. Dentists,' embracing the period from 
1>eoember 1860, to March 1861. 

In placing thepe documents before them, 
we give our readers an opportunity of 
passing their own judgment upon the cor- 
rectness of the opmions we have ftom time 
to time expressed, and also of testing the 
accuracy of the comments we are. about to 
make upon this exceptional institution, the 
College of Dentists of England. 

Considerable importance attaches itself 
to Mr. Waite's letter, in consequence of its 
formal and officiid character. If all the 
statements it contains can be substantiated, 
and a strict adherence to the trui^i in the 
letter as a whole, and in each of its parts, 
can be shown, the pubUcatioh needs no 
justification. But if errors as respects 
maitters of /fact can be detected, or any 
attempted misrepresentation discovered, 
the council and its president will be con- 
demned by their own deliberate act. 

Mr.Waite classes the charges brought 
by the ^Lancet* against the College of 
J>99liists i^Mier two heads, and his at- 
tempted refutation is placed under A similar 
arrangement, very loosely observed. 

** In reply to the first of these charges, 
we beg unequivocally to state that the 
reading you have given against us, who- 
ever may have advised yon to it, i^ incor- 
rect, both in principle and in fiict. In 



principle the position of the College 6f 
Dentists is the same, as that of every oflier 
similar body ; i d., under certain conditions, 
fixed by laws agraed to by t^ minority, 
members are admitted to the College, and 
have certain privileges common to such 
admissions^ 

"On the second charge which your 
article conveys against us we have to make 
the following statements : — ^We are - in 
every particular constituted as many/other 
colleges — such, for instance, afi the Colli^ 
of Preceptors, the Agricultural College,: and 
the College of Civil Engineers." 

The first of the preceding paragraphs 
describes the conditions under which private 
societies are formed, and to which, in its 
oonstatution, the College of Dentists is 
strictly analogous. Any half dozen dentists 
may form a similar body. The second 
paragraph contains a stateme^t which is 
neither more nor less than totally erroneous. 
The College of Preceptors is a corporate 
body, and received its powers from a royal 
charter, granted March, 1849. The Boya\ 
Agricultural College was incorporatecl by a 
charter, granted March, 1846. Each of 
these institutions is governed by definite 
laws recc^ised by the legislature. Neittier 
can extend its powers beyond those laws 
without the sanction of her majesly. The 
College of Dentists is not a corporiite body; 
it has no legal oxistenbe; it has no fixed 
constitution ; its laws may be alter^ fion^ 
day to day to suit tiie caprice of Ihf 
moment* 

The College of Civil Engmeers, Putney, 
has long since ceased to exist. . The Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers was incorporated 
by royal charter, 1828, bat is not an edu- 
cational institution. 
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Hence the most importaDt of the etate- 
ments put forward in this letter from the 
Council of the College of Dentists (" We 
are in every particular constituted as many 
other colleges; such, for instance, as the 
College of Preceptors, the Agricultural 
College, and the College of Civil Engi- 
neers"), under investigation, turns out to 
be a complete fiction. The council 
has accepted the opportunity of proving 
before the profession its capabilities as a 
false witness, and fully justified the com- 
parison made in the * Lancet,' between the 
College of Dentists and the *' Morrisonian 
Institute, or College of Health." 

We may perhaps be told, that the com- 
parison, which had for its object the 
elevation of the College of Dentists at the 
cost and degradation of the corporations 
named in the letter, was made in igno- 
rance ; but the plea of ignorance on such a 
subject cannot be accepted, from a knot of 
men who have occupied themselves for the 
last three or four years with apeing the 
powers of a corporated body. Disin- 
terested measures, and laudable motives, 
when placarded for the purpose of 
shielding a false position, may fail to de- 
ceive; and those who have hitherto had 
some leaning towards the College of 
Dentists, on discovering the nature of the 
present display, will turn away in disgust. 

"Our members and associates (says 
Mr. Waite) number over 160, are- distri- 
buted over all parts of England, and have a 
position scientific and social not inferior to 
others of the profession." Of the value of 
4he latter statement our readers can form 
their'^bwn estimate, on referring to the list. 
The CMle^ list gives 135 members 
(assuming B^ihe moment that the list can 
be depended on),'*and thirty-two associates 
who are not dentists iii' j^actice. They are 
for the present employed Artisans, or ap- 
prentices only, and can be compared with 
the members of no other association. Pre- 
siding over 135 members, we would ask, is 
Mr. Waite justified in speaking in the fol- 
lowing terms of those who, to the number 
of 131, have, after examination, received the 



dental diploma of the College of Surgeons f 
" We turn to the few men who have taken 
the dental certificate of the College of 
Surgeons." Is it consistent with candour, 
or even truth, to designate 131 by the term 
"few," when the members of the insti- 
tution he IB endeavouring to uphold num- 
ber 135 P Is not such a statement calcu- 
lated to mislead the readers of the ' Lancet ;' 
and when exposed to throw discredit, not 
only upon Mr. Waiters statement, but upon 
the dental profession generally P Mr. 
Waite is probably aware, that the College 
list contains the names of eleven gentlemen 
who have obtained, within the last eighteen 
months, the dental diploma from the 
College of Surgeons. Of these, four joined 
the College of Dentists in 1856, five in 1857, 
one in 1859, and one in 1860. If the 
College is justified by their laws in retain- 
ing the names of these gentlemen in their list 
of members, can those who have gone else- 
where for their qualification be accounted 
warm supporters of the College of Dentists P 
Does the president, when he talks of the 
social and scientific position of his mem- 
bers, bear in mind the notable fact, that of 
the seventeien dentists who hold appoint- 
ments at the general hospitals of London 
one only is an adherent of his college, that 
thirteen hold the dental diploma of the 
(College of Surgeons, that three have 
attached themselves to neither of the dental 
movements ? 

With these facts before him, can Mr. 
Waite justify the title President of the 
College of Dentists of England P Does he 
really think he is the representative of the 
dentists of England ; and that, in his letter 
to the ' Lancet,' he is speaking for them to 
the members of the medical profession P 
Does he consider that the support of 185, 
thirty of whom are more or less distin- 
guished as advertising dentists, justifies him 
in assuming to preside over the dentists of 
England, who are known to number upwards 
of 1000, the most eminent of whom are en- 
rolled in a society numbering 180 members 
opposed to the College of Dentists of Eng- 
land p Does it never occur to him, that the 
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position is false, that the College of Dentists 
of England is a title indicating the exist- 
ence of an institution which has no real 
existence ; that the sham which takes its 
place and pretends to he it, is maintained 
hy an infinite amount of touting ; that if 
the advertising memhers were turned out, 
or^ if the medical men connected with it as 
lecturers were withdrawn, the College of 
Dentists, like the College of C^vil Engineers 
at Putney, would vanish. Does it not occur 
to him, that he is bound hand and foot ; 
that, according to his own showing, the 
advertising element in his College is too 
strong for him to rule it ; that the neces- 
sities of existence forced him to accept the 
support of men of newspaper notoriety, and 
forced him to give his signature to the 
letter we have reprinted from the ' Lanoet,* 
which letter leaves the College of Dentists 
in a worse condition than before, inas- 
much as the reooarae to falsehood is a prac- 
tical admission, on the parts of the Council 
of the College of Dentists, that misre- 
presentation is necessary to the existence of 
the institution. 

Failing to acquire a respectable position, 
it is but a stale trick for the unsuccessful 
to throw dirt upon the objects of envy, with 
the hope of dragging i^wm down to the 
same level of inferiority. We are tolerably 
well acquainted with dental advertisements, 
and we have seen one emanating from a 
dentiat holdiiig the dental diploma of the 
College of Surgeons, and this wh asso- 
ciated with a change of residence. But, 
among the advertisements placed before us, 
we have seen thirty emanating from mem- 
bers of the College of Dentists. Mr. Waite 
says : — " We turn k> the few men who have 
taken the dental certificate of the College 
of Sargeona,and we find even amoi^ist these, 
who have been arbitrarily and specially ae- 
lected by the Council, men who continoally 
advertise and issue bills.** 

It is very strange that we should not 
have fallen upon the advertiaements of theae 
men who eanHfmMy adverHte^ when those 
inserted in the newspapers by the members 
of the College of Dentists meet us at every 



turn. The explanation probably lies in the 
fact, that the College of Surgeons have been 
successful in declining to admit to exami- 
nation those dentists who, by the use of 
professional advertisements, violate the ca- 
nons of professional conduct, and that Mr. 
Waite has seen the one example to wliich 
we have alluded. 

The discouragement of the advertising 
system forms the only ground upon which 
Mr. Waite can charge the College of Sur- 
geons with arbitrary selection ; but we can- 
not accept Mr. Waite's objection as sincere, 
while the exclusions on the part of the 
College of Surgeons adds to the list of his 
supporters. But for this arbitrary selec- 
tion, Mr. Waite would not have the oppor- 
tunity of accepting the co-operation of some 
of the gentlemen who advertise consulta- 
tions free, &c. But for the example before 
iM, we should have thought it beneath the 
dignity of a pres i de nt to affix his ingnature 
to the paragraph we have quoted, in which 
arbitrary and spedal selection is made to 
take the place of a correct statemant, which 
would have described exclusion of adver- 
tisers, and i^M grant of diplomas to candi- 
dates after satisfitctory examinations. 

Again, in this marveUona latter^ wa are 
told :— '* Unfortunately, on looking for any 
precedent, we have found none. We com- 
pare ourselves, for instance, with the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and we find that amongst 
the members of that body there are severel 
of the most aystematic advertisera in Eng- 
land." 

A private society oannot be oompand 
with a corporate body. The lumer mm 
exclude whom it chooaee. The latter is 
bound to observe the laws embodied in its 
charter of incorporation . But waiving this 
incongruity, let us see how matters stand. 
The College of Suigeons has over 14,000 
members. A few advertiae, and a veiy few 
indeed, when considered in conneetion with 
the size of the constituency. The OoU^ 
of Dentists has 185 members, tliirty of 
whom advertise more or less. In order to 
justify the comparison, it should be shown 
that the number of advert i^ing members of 
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the College of Surgeons approaches 3,000. 
Is Mr. Waite prepared to show that even 
800 advertise, that a sufficient number ad- 
vertise to exercise any appreciable efifect of 
any kind upon the general body of mem- 
bers ! Will not our readers say, that this 
is but another attempt to lower the position 
of the members of the College of Surgeons 
for an unworthy purpose ? 

The 3000 medical men are again paraded 
before us ; but any allusion to the fact, that 
their support was gained by a hollow ez- 
parte statement, supported in many cases 
by a personal canvas, is carefully avoided. 

The allusions to honour and good faith, 



contained in the last paragraph of this let- 
ter, of misrepresentations, are peculiarly 
rich; and, but for the discredit reflected 
upon the dental profession by the use of 
such language, might, as the climax of the 
official performance, form the subject of a 
hearty laugh. All will, however, agree 
with us, that it is deeply to be lamented 
that a profession highly useful to the public 
and honourable to its representatives, should 
be subjected to the degradation which is en- 
tailed in the publication of falsehoods by a 
body of men pretending to represent the 
dentists of England. 



C0nesponiren«. 



[Ws do not hold ounelves responsible for the opinions expressed by our Correspondents.] 



DENTTAL APPOINTMENTS AT 
MILITARY HOSPITALS. 

3b the Editor of the ' British Journal of 
Dental Soienee,' 

Sib, — Feeling much interest in the 

guestion of public dental appointments, I 
ave taken the trouble to collect all the 
statements made in reference to the sub- 
ject by the * Dental Review' and yourself; 
the residt was such a tissue of contradic- 
tions, that to settle the question, for my 
own satisfaction at least, I applied direct 
to the Medical Director- General of the 
Army. A copy of my note, with the 
official reply, 1 now send you appended to 
my collection of extracts. 
I am, Sir, 

Tours faithfully, 
Chables Jamxs Fox. 

(1.) 

From the 'Dental JReview* of Fehruarv, 

1861, p. 71. 

" The Dental College is gradually gain- 
ing strength ; the number of its members 
is increasing ; its certificate of membership 
is publicly recognised, and the possession 
of it is felt to be a guarantee of the fitness 
of candidates for public appointments.'* 



(2.) 

From the ' Dental Review' of March, 1861, 

p. 139. 

" Appoiktmekt. — We have much plea- 
sure in announcing that J. Cox Smith, 
Esq., M.C.D.E., of Maidstone, has been 
recently appointed dentist to the Q-overn- 
ment Hospital of Fort Pitt, Chatham. . 

. . . . We believe this is the first 
dental appointment to a Government insti- 
tution made in this country, and it is 
gratifying to find that it has been bestowed 
on a member of the College of Dentists, 
and one who has been so active in the 
cause of p]^)fessional reform as Mr. Smith." 

(3.) 

From the * Dental Review ' ofAjml, 1861, 
p. 158. 

" As the representatives of the only free 
and independent Dental press of this king- 
dom, we ought not to be behind our Medi- 
cal compeers in heartily congratulating the 
liberal and earnest members of our body on 
two notable triumphs which they have 
recently achieved. It has often been 
thrown out as a sneer and a by-word 
against the Institution which is the centre 
of an independent Dental policy in England 
(we mean, of course, the College of Den- 
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tists) that, from it* being as yet anchartered, 
it could rank as nothing in the social scale ; 
that its Certificate, though gained by 
honorable competition, could prove of no 
avail, and that the failure of the College 
would turn on the circumstance that the 
public bodies of this kingdom, having im- 
portant appointments in their hands for 
disposal, would cast the College aside as 
something unrecognisable, however good, 
because it was not gifled with a charter, 
conferring specific privileges. 

. . We waited patiently for results, 
and results have now come which have 
fully satisfied us: precedents have been 
given, and recognitions made to which we 
refer, as we may well, without boasting, but 
with sincere gratification. In the first 
place, the Government itself had an ap- 
pointment for a Dentist. It has filled up 
that appointment by the election to the 
trust of Mr. Cox Smith of Chatham, now 
Dentist to the Fort Pitt Establishment. In 
making this selection, our authorities have 
done at once a wise and a liberal act : they 
have elected a first-class practitioner, ana, 
therefore, they are wise ; they have elected 
a staunch defender of the independent 
section of Dentists, and, therefore, they are 
liberal as well as wise. The precedent is 
worth a charter : it is a tacit recc^ition of 
right by the highest authorities in the 
realm." 

From ike ^Brituh Journal of Dental 
Science/ May, 1861, p. 121. 

'^ An announcement of the alleged dental 
appointment at Fort Pitt, Chatham, we 
have failed to discover in the ' London 
Gazette,' where all appointments to mili- 
tary institutions, ranging above the grade 
of those held by non-commissioned officers 
are made public, and the suspicion that no 
such appointment had been made is fully 
justified by information we have received, 
the correctness of which does not admit of 
doubt.'* 

(5.) 

i^rom the ' British Journal of Dental 
Science; June, 1861, p. 1:&7. 

'* To the Editor of the 'British Journal of 
Dental Science.* 

"Sir, — My attention has been directed 
to a paragraph in the last number of the 
' British Journal of Dental Science,' having 
reference to the appointment of a dentist 



to Her Majesty's Hospital, at Fort Pitt, 
Chatham. 

It was perfectly unnecessary for the 
writer to seek in formation from private 
sources respecting business connected with 
the public service. The Dii-ector General 
of the Army Medical Department, or the 
principal medical officer at Fort Pitt, would 
have supplied it, and the misstatement would 
have been avoided. 
By the insertion of this you will oblige 
The Dentist to tub Hospital. 

" Maidstone ; 

"June5tb, 1661." 

(6.) 

'* [The absolute correctness of our infor- 
mation renders it quite unnecessary that we 
should trouble the Director General of the 
Army Medical Department to affirm the 
negative published in the last number of 
this Journal. We again state that no 
dental appointment has been made at Fort 
Pitt— that a dental officer has not been 
appointed to that hospital. If we are 
wrong, our error will be readily proved by 
' The Dentist to the Hospital ' publishing in 
this or anv other journal the official docu- 
ment which must have been addressed to 
him by the head of the Medical Department, 
and under which he holds his appointment 
as Dentist to Fort Pitt Hospital. The 
production of the official document con- 
ferring the appointment, in the absence of 
any notification of the appointment in the 
government organ — the Gazette — is the 
only evidence that can be accepted in favour 
of the assertion that a dental appointment 
has been made at a government hospital. 
It is for those who assert a position to 
prove by positive evidence the correctness 
of their statements, should they be called 
in question. It remains for * The Dentist 
to the Hospital ' to show that he has 
received, an appointment in Her Majesty's 
service.— Ed. 'B. J. D. S.']" 

(7.) 

From the ' Dental Beniew/ July, 1861, 

p. 810. 

** The appointment of Mr. J. Cox Smith, 
as Dentist to Her Majesty's Military Hosp 
pital of Fort Pitt, Chatham, appears to be 
regarded with uneasy feeling by our con- 
temporary, who lately stated, on the strength 
of ** private information," that there had 
been no such appointment made. In the 
\A»t number ot the 'British Journal of 
Dental Science,' Mr. Smith, in a note 
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addressed to the Editor, tells him that he 
could have obtained information of a con- 
trary nature by applying to the Director- 
GenenQ of the Army Medical Department, 
or to the principal Medical Officer at Fort 
Rtt. The Editor appends to Mr. Smith's 
note some lengthy and most mi courteous 
remarks of his own, calling on Mr. Smith 
to prove that he holds the appointment. 
Surely, after Mr. Cox Smith's previous 
assertions, it is for the Editor to prove that 
he has it not. 

^'As the matter stands at present, Mr. 
Cox Smith, on his own testimony, is Dentist 
to Fort Pitt : on the Editor's testimony he 
is nut. The one is a gentleman known to 
us all ; the other, a writer whose previous 
false statements have been sufficiently often 
exposed. The Profession will not be at 
a loss to judge between the two." 



(Cqpy.) 



(8.) 



To the Direct&r General of the Aimy 
Medical Department. 

27, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square ; 
Jaly 6th, 1661. 

6iB,— A question of fact having arisen 
as to the appointment of a dentist to a 
military hospital, and as the subject is one 
of great interest and importance to den- 
tists, may I beg that you will inform me 
whether a dental appointment has been 
made at Fort Pitt or any other military 
hospital P 

I have the honour to be^ 
Sir, 
Yours obediently, 

Charles Jakes Fox. 

(0.) 

To Charles James Fox, JEeq, 
(Medical,) 

AauT Medical Dbparthent ; 
llM/tiiy, 1661. 

Sib, — In acknowledging the receipt of 
vour letter of the 6th instant, I have the 
honour to inform you that no dental appoint- 
ment has been made to Fort Pitt, or any 
other military hospital ; but the principal 
medical officer at Chatham has been in- 
formed that he is at liberty to request the 
services of a gentleman residing at Chat- 
ham in any case that he may think neces- 
sary. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

J. GiBSOK, 

Director- General, 



To the JSditar of the * British Journal rf 
Dental Science.^ 

Sib, — I have often thought that the 
body of men who, under the inflated title 
of "The College of Dentists of England," 
presume to represent the dental profession 
of this country, might just as well tell us 
who they are, as leave us in an Egyptian 
darkness upon . so important a subject. 
Their " organ " has been made to amuse us 
with everything except this j but even the 
comic element, so prevalent in its monthly 
performances, has not atoned for so grave 
an omission. It would be very much better, 
however, for them to emerge from this 
obscurity, and show face in the broad light 
of day. Surely such an institution is of too 
solid and substantial a character to fear in- 
vestigation and analysis ! It cannot be that 
it will not bear scrutiny. Who would be 
profane enough even to dream of such a 
thing ? True, we have been allowed to 
know something of its officers^ and I doubt 
not that the profession at large has been 
more than satisfied with their qualifications 
from the gentleman at their head all the 
way down to the fortunate possessor of the 
continental degree of M.A.Ph.D. But 
you are aware, sir, that every rule has its 
exception, and I am that exception here. I 
am presumptuous enough to desire to be in- 
formed who the men are who stand between 
me and the public, as my representives. I 
require to know of whom this '' quasi" col- 
lege ifi composed, which has thought proper 
to usurp that position. To all inquiries, how- 
ever, in the legitimate direction, is opposed 
an ominous silence. What was to be done P 
" If you want a thing done, do it yourself," 
is my motto, and I have acted upon it in 
this particular instance. I have laid what 
I suppose will be called "sacrilegious 
hands" upon this body, with the horrid in- 
tention of exposing it to the public view. 
Of course I am fully prepared to bear the 
" anathemas" which will be hurled at me, 
and have arranged for a certain number of 
sleepless nights and restless days, but the 
desire to unwind the shroud which enveloped 
this mysterious fraternity was stronger 
than my prejudice against narcotics (which | 
must certainly follow), and urged me to the 
task. 

Now, sir, you are aware that there are 
some 1200 or 1400 dentists practising in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and, judging 
from a glance at their past transactions, I 
apprehend that the representative capacity 
of this same college in its caoutchouc com- 
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preheosiveness extends over the three king- 
doms, embrMing in its elastic grasp the 
Land's End and Jolin O'Groatrt, and 
tucking the Emerald Isle under its thumb. 
Whether or not, what will the body of 
dentists say when they hear that the 
College of Dentists of England has but 134 
members, nearly 100 of whom are practising 
in the country, the remainder in London, 
and that twenty-five out of the ^roftif total 
hold their variegated certificate by exami- 
nation? Verily, there is nothing like a 
ffood stock of presumption, and were the 
funds of this institution commensurate with 
their stock of this article, I should com- 
pletely despair, for there would be then no 
chance of its ever coming to an end. Cast 
vour eye down the list of officers, and your 
heart must beat with proud emotion as you 
remember what they have one and all done 
to advance their profession as dentists — 
their retiring and modest deportment before 
their brother practitioners and the public ; 
their anxiety to retain office for the sole 
good of the cause; their ei^rness to 
exemplify the martyr spirit, and prove how 
far true devotedness and self-denial could 
go. I doubt not you and your readers are 
profoundly thankful for all this, but I see 
an omission which must have escaped the 
council, snd therefore I hasten to make it 
good. They have forgotten to tell us who 
tbfi gentlemen are who, from their influen- 
tial Aikmbers, find so. little difficulty in fur- 
nishing the College with its illustrious staff. 
They have omitted to show us the massive 
ore from which these brilliant particles have 
been takep. I therefore trust that yon 
will fully recognise the service I am ren- 
dering in submitting to you the following 
list, and if I meet with encouragement, you 
shall receive the balance-sheet, with a few 
remarks thereon, as it is reported in the 
college 'Transactions' for the session of 
186(^1, in time for your next impression. 

I am, sir, 

Yoaifly ^, 

IzTQinauBB. 



COLLEGE OP DENTISTS OP 
ENGLAND, 

B^ OavwMttali Iqaan. 



VICE.PBE8IBEirT8. 
Jakes HoBins, Esq. 
William Ihbus, Esq. 

NOESCAN KlKCh, Esq. 

Jamiss Mebbtweatheb, Aiq. 
James Eobinsoit, Esq. 
. E. EofiE, Esq. 

SOMEBSET TiBBS, Esq. 

ZBSASVUat. 
James BoBiKsojir, Esq. 

OOVHCIU 
E. Bbtebb, Esq. 
D. J. Bbenneis^ Esq. 
Bobbbt T. Hulmb, Bsq. 
Hekbt T. Kempton, Esq. 
William ^ebkinb, Esq. 
J. C. Smith, Esq. 
Eelix Weiss, Esq. 
Geobge Williams, Esq. 
William £. Wood, Esq. 

UBBABIAH AVS CnnULTOB. 
Theodosius PuBLiJiri), Esq. 

8SCBETABISS. 
Samuel Lee Btmeb, Esq. 

AlTTHOITY HOGKLET, Esq. 

boasb of OAxansBA. 
B. T. Sulme, Esq., M.E.C.S., F.L.S. 
William Imbib, Esq. 
James Mebbtwsatheb, Esq., M.B.C.S 
B. W. BioHABDSOjr, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
James Bobinbon, Esq., D.D.S. 
SoMBBBET TiBBS, Esq. 
GEOBeB Waite, Esq^M.B.C.S. 
T. Spekceb Wellb, Esq., F.B.C.S. 

BEexsnuuL 
Felix Weiss, Esq. 



OsoBes Waite, Esq. 



XIEMBBRS. 
BRieof 
Memberehip. 

1857. Alaboite, Alfbep, 

High itreet, Newport, Isle of Wight 

1860. Alls&obk, Oeob0S Bbwabb, 

George street, Bdiaburgh. 

1860. Allbhobn, William Chableb, 

George street, Sdisbargh. 

1857. Atkihsoit, Jameb Hekbt, 
East Parade, Leeds. 

1857. Belibabio, Johk, 

Sydney, New South Wales. 

1866. BlLLABT, Gk)0DMA5 WoOD, 
Derby road, Nottingham. 
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Date of 
Membership. 

1857. BsTEHs, Edwin, 
Broad street, Oxford* 

1857. BouLasB, Josbph Patsiok, 

Willow lane, Norwich. 

1857. Bebnkeib, Danul J., 
Cavendish square. 

1861. Brock, John, 

Berners street*, Oxford street (by exa- 
mination, January 17, 1861). 

1857. Bbooks, Bobebt HsYaATB, 

Banbury, Oxford Fby examination, Oc- 
tober 31, 1860). 

1859. BuLLiN, Fbedebiok, 

Wbitefriars, Chester. 

1860. Cahebozt, Thomas B., 

St. James' street. Paisley. 

1856. Campbell, Walteb, 

Tay square, Dundee. 

1859. Canton, WilllucLaubsnce, 

Hanover street, Hanover square (by exa- 
mination, October 31, 1860). 

1858. Cabtsb, Edwin, 

Barntley, Yorkshire. 

1857. Cabtbb, John Hxnby, 

South Parade, Wakefield, Yorkshire. 

1858. Chapman, William, 

Msddox street, Begent street (by exa- 
mination, October 31, 1860). 

1860. CoMLEY, William, 

Brunswick Cottages, Stoke Kewington. 

1861. Cox, Nathaniel Gilbebt, 

Antigua, West Indies (by examination, 
April 11, 1861). 

1856. Dagnall, Edwabd, 

Oak terrace, Bridge road, Battersea. 

1857. Dubois, Adolphus, 

Charlotte street, Fitzroy square. 

1857. Dobis, James, 

High street. Paisley. 

1861. DuBANDEB, John, 

Clarence street, Everton, LiTerpool. 

1860. DuBANT, Fbedebick, 

High Street, Dorking, Surrey. 

1857. Febouson, James H., 
Albert street, Sligo, Ireland. 

1856. Fivzi, Samuel Leon, 

York place. City road (by 
October 31, 1860). 

1856. FOTHEBGILL, AlEXANDEB, 
Northgate, Darlington. 



Data of 
Membcnhip. 

1856. FoTHEBGILL, WiLLIAM, 

Northgate, Darlington. 

1860. FowLEB, Chables Jevons, 

High street, Gloucester (by examinct^; 
April 26, 1860). 

1857. Fbanklin, G-bobge Paul, 

Westboume grove, Bayswater. 

1857. Gamble, J. G., 

Stratford-on*Avon, Warwickshire. 

1857. G-ABNETT, Henby Joseph, 
Norfolk row, Sheffield. 

1857. Gabbatt, p. L., 

Athol street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

1860. GiBBs, Fbedebick, 

Pentonville road. 

1857. Gbant, William, 

Church street, Inverness. 

1856. Gbeenfield, Henby, 

Mortimer street. Cavendish square. 

1859. Hanbins, Thomas, 

Great Pulteney street, St James's (by 
examinatioii, April 26, 1860). 

1858. Habding, Geobge, 

Bast street, Chichester. 

1857. Habding, Thomas Henby, 

Park square, Begent*s park, 

1857. Habbington, Geobge Fmllowss, 

Sedgeley House, Byde, Isle of Wight. 

1861. Habbis, Haslab, 

Gower street, Bedford square. 

1856. Hayman, John Gbitpin, 
Cumberland street, Bristol. 

1856. Hayman, Samuel Augustin, 
Cumberland street, Bristol. 

1858. Heath, Thomas Weathebhead, 

Church terrace, Bichmond. 

1859. Henby, Geobge, 

Wimpole street, Cavendish square (by 
examination, April 11, 1861). 

1856. HooKLEY, Anthony, 

Princes street, Hanover square (by exa- 
mination, May 31, 1860). 

1856. HoPKiNSON, William, 

Broughton road, Salford, Maadierter. 

1858. HoBNE, James, 

Douglas street, Blythewood square, Glas- 
So^« 

1857. HowLDEN, William Henby, 

Coney street, York. 
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DftteoT 
Msmbenhip. 
1861. UUXT, FSJIVOIS AXXXAKDIB, 

Darlington street, Wolverhampton (by 
examination, April 11, 1861). 

1957. Hughes, James Austik, 
Hamilton iqnare, Birkenhead. 

1859. HVLICE, BOBXET T., 

John street, Bedford row. 

1856. Imbib, William, 
SavUe row, St. James's. 

1857. Jovxs, Alfbxd, 
Gothic House, Trampington street, Cam« 

bridge. 

1857. SLabbav, Jambs, 

Bdward terrace, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

1856. Kelly, Thomas Mabk, 
Chatham street, Piccadilly, Manchester. 

1857. Kemptov, Hekby T., 
Princes street, Hanover square (by exa* 

mination, April 26, I860}. 

1856. KlK0, NOBMAK, 

Bedford circus, Exeter. 

1858. Law, Thomas E., 
Santiago, Chili. 

1856. Little, Stephek, 
Camberland street, Bristol (by examina- 
tion, October 31, 1860). 

1858. Llotd, I'baxois Bobebtitb, 
Agra, India. | 

1857. Llotd, Gbobob FtsLDHoirBE, 
Qattowtree gate, Leicester. 

1 1 1857. Loirs, Ajtbbbw, 
1 1 Lowther street, Carlisle. 

II 1860. MAOKnrTosH, Jambs, 
' { RankdUor street, Edinbuf b. 

li 1860. MaCKXKTOSH, BlOHABB COBPBV, 
I . Bankeillor street, Edinburgh. 

I! 1859. Macbintobh, William, 
St Stephen's green, Dublin. 

: 1858. Maboetsok, William, 

Roscoe place, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 

, 1856. Mbbbyweatheb, James, 
Brook street, GrosTcnor square. 

: 1857. MoBBisoK, James Babsib, 
I Queen street, Bdinbuigh. 

j 1868. ICosBLY, Bbbjamik Lawis, 
I Whitefriars gate, Hull, YorksMre. 

t; 1887. MosBLY, G-illam, 

Bath buildings, Sheflleld. 

1856. MoSBLY, SiMBOK, 

Whitefriars gate, Hall, Yorkshire. 



Date of 
Membenhip. 

1856. Neep, Edwabs, 

Post-office street, Norwich. 

1857. Newmaw, Willlam Johbt, 

Great George street, LiTcrpool. 

1859. NiOHTiKOALE, Daiqel Thomas, 

New Bridge street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1856. Patbicb, Bobbbt, 

Silverwell House, BoIton-le-Moors. 

1861. Paybe, Thomas Pibble, 

Sussex terrac^ Southampton (by examina* 
tion, January 25, 1861). 

1860. Peabce, William, 

Trinity road, New Town, Bristol. 

1859. PEifTKEY. James, 

Silver street, Lincoln. 

1856. Pebkibs, Hekby J., 
York place. City road. 

1856. Pbbkibs, William, 

Prospect place, Maida hiU (by anmina- 
tion. May 31, 1860). ' 

1861. Phillips, Thomas, 

Daries street, Berkeley square. 

1859. Pzb3b, Jambs Lee, 

, Academy street, Dumfries. 

1857. PiLLnro, Bobbbt Campbell, 

^ King William street, Blackburn. 

1857. Pobteb, William Pbatt, 

fiqsbury place. South, Finsbuiy iqiiafa 
(by examination. May 31, 1860). 

1856. PuBLABD, Theobosius, 

Mortimer street, CaTcndish square. 

1861. Babsom, Denis William, 
Pembroke place, LiTeipool. 

1856. BoBBBTsoN, Jambs, 

Edgar buildings, Bath. 

1856. BoBiirsov, Jambs, 

Oower street, Bedford square. 

1857. BosE, James Edwabd, 

Mount Pleasant, LiTcrpool. 

1857. BoBB, John Fbbbebiob, 

Fishergate, Preston. 
1856. Bunting, William, 

South Audley street, GrosTcnor square 
(by examination, January 17, 1861). 

1856. Bymeb, Samuel Lee, 

North End, Croydon (by examination, 
May 31, 1860). 

1857. Sayles, Fbanois A., 

SilTer street, Lincoln. 
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Bate of 
Memberihip. 

1857. ScHOLXriELD, JAHSe, 

South street, Huddersfleld. 

1859. Shiels, William Jaioss, 

South Mall, Cork. 

1860. Shoett, Johk, 

Mtdrat Army. 

1857» Sims, Pbedeeick Johit, 
Colmore row, Birmmghaoi. 

1860. Skabbon, John, 

Melbourne, Aoitralia. 

1858. Slateb, JoHir MoQuoip, 

Albion street, Hanley, Staffordshire. 

1856. Shale, HxvbTi 

Great Marlborough street. 

1856. Smabt, John Shubba^D} 

Park street, Bristol. 

1857. Smith, Johit Cox, 

Brewer street, Maidstone. 

1856. Sn^ape, Joseph, 

Lower Bridge street, Chester. 

1856. SpsiroEB, Habbt Lxus, 

Orchard street, Portman square (by exa- 
mination, October 31, 1860). 

1856. Stobdabt, Chableb, 

Connaught terrace, Edgware road. 

1857. Stokes, Hekbt Colin, 

Blackett street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1857. Stttcliepb, James, 

Drewtoh street, North Paride, Bradford 
(by examination, October 81, 1860). 

1856. Thomsott, Fbancis Hat, 

Brandon place, Glasgow. 

1856. Thomsoii', Bobebt, 

Denmark hill, CamberweU. 

1856. TiBBS, SOMEBBET, 

Begent street, Cheltenham. 

-1867. Tuck, William »., 
Camborne, Cornwall. 

1856. TuBiTEB, James Smith, 

Margaret street. Cavendish square. 

1861. Tweed, Bobebt, 

St. John's street, Colchester. 

1857. Vebnon, William Fbakois, 

Princes street, Edinburgh. 

1860. Vebbieb, a., 
St. Petersburgh. 

1859. ViDLEB, Thomas Collets, 

Eastbourne terrace, Hyde park (by exa- 
mination April 26, I860).' 



Bute of 
Membenhip. 

1857. WAnrwBiaHT, Johh, 
Bridge road, Harrow road. 

1859. Waiti, asoBOB, 

Old Burlington street, St. James's. 

1856. Watliko, Oboboe, 

Whiting street. Bury St. Edmund's (by 
examination, January 17, 1861). 

1857. WeaTBE, &EOBOB, 

Upper Baker street, Begent's pazk (by 
examination. May 31, I860}. 

1856. Weiss, Felix, 

Great Bussell street, Bloomsbary square 
(by examination, May 31, 1860). 

1856. West, Btatt, 

Old Broad street, City. 

1856. West, JoHir T. H., 

Old Broad street, City. 

1857. Williams, Bdwiw, 

Malvern, Worcestershire. 

1856. Williams, Geoboe Joseph, 

Ladbroke road, Notting hill {hj examina- 
tion, April 26, 1860). 

1859. WiLKHsrs, Bvtleb, 

SL Giles's square, Northampton. 

J.856. WnTTEBBOTTOM, Edwiv Johk, 
Sloane street, Chelsea. 

1857. WnrTEBBOTTOM,SBWIKJOEK,Jl]]|. 

Sloane street, Chelsea. 

1857. WoTTOK, J. D., 

Francis street, Fenia Town, Truro, 
Cornwall. 

1856. Wood, . William Bobs&t, 

Carlisle House, Brighton (by examination, 
April 26, 1860). 

1857. WooDBUBN, William Desbbisat, 

South Portland street, Glasgow. 

1860. ToTJKO, James Andebsoh, 

Bath street, Glasgow. 

1856. Young, James Hamilton, 
Dundaa street, Glasgow. 



ASSOCIATES. 

1861. Belsey, B., 

Borough road, Southwaik. 

1861. Bbablet, William, 

Woburn place, Russell row. 

1857. Bowmeb, Geoboe, 

Haywood street, Sneinton, Nottingham. 

1860. Buck, Thomas, 

Tottenham-court road. ! 
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Btteof 
Hcmbenliui* 

1860. OOLES, JASfXB, 

Bedford street, Bedford row. 

1859. CrKKDroHAM, Johk Thomab, 
Lonsdale square, Islington. 

1859. Driscoll, John, 

Drake street, Red lion square. 

1861. Faeo, Hbkbt, 

Norland square, Kensington. 

1860. G-BESTorisLD, O., 

Mortimer street, CaTendish square. 

1861. Gbbskiko, Chaelbs G-soBaz, 

Edward terrace, Caledonian road, Isling- 
ton. 

1859. Halset, Bichaed, 

Edgware road, Paddington. 

1856. HA27COCK, E. J., 

Henry street, Vauxhall. 

1860. BjLEEIftOir, BlOBAED, 

Camden street North, Camden Town. 

1857. Holmes, Thomas M., 

Bond street, Hull. 

1857. HooLS, Stbfheh, 

Gillingham street, Pimlico. 

1860. JACE:«oir, T., 

High street, Camden Town. 

1866. JOEDAK, A., 

Prospect Cottage, Homsey. 

185T. JoBDAir, G. H., 

Plorenee villas, Wood grean, Tottenham. 

1867. Leathbebt, W. L., 

PitTille, Cheltenham, j 

1857. Nbwmait, a., 

Slater street, Liverpool. 

1857. Newmak, H., 

SUter street, LiTerpool. 



Date of 
Hembenhip. 

1857. KOOES8, B.y 

Toriano grove, Camden Town. 

1856. Salton, Albeet, 

St. Ann's road, Notting hilL 

1858. STroK, Peedeeick, 

Queen's road, Bayswater. 

1869. Stuck, William, 

High street, Marylebone. 

1857. Veenok, William Feanois, 

Meredith street, Clerkenwell. 

1860. Webstee, Bidlet Bobinson, 
Gower street, Bedford square. 

1857. White, Hbhet, 

Batchery street, Lincoln. 

1867. Wood, J. W., 

Carlisle house, Brighton. 

1860. Wood, W. B., Juxl, 
Carlisle house, Brighton/ 

1857. WooDBtTEir, W. S., 

South Portland street, Glasgow. 

1860. ZiBKaEAE7, Febdbbioe, 
Cavendish square. 



7b the Editor of the * British Journal of 
Dental Science* 

Sib,— Please do me the &Yoar to infi^rm 
Mr. Bridgman, througk year Joarnal, that 
I did not at all intend to imply that his 
views were not original when I stated that 
they appeared to me like those suggesied 
in Mr. Tomes's lectures. 

Yours, Ac., 

Alteed GOLEMAir. 
3, Finsbnry Square. 



filnarji |toJi«fl anb Seledions. 



THE COLLEGE OP DENTISTS. 

To the Editor of the ' Lancet: 

(From ' 2!l« Lancet; June 22d, 1861.) 

SiE, — In the number of the ' Lancet ' 
of the 8th instant, an article appears in the 
" Medical Annotations,'* directed against 
the College of Dentists. The same article 



appearing in a less influential journal 
might have been allowed to pass unnoticed, 
but as occurring in the * Lancet,' and as 
conveying a series of charges, which, if 
uncorrected, might mislead a large class 
of readers, the Council of the Gdlege of 
Dentists has requested tee, as President 
of the College, to forward to you the 
following answer. "We have striven in 
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this replj to meet every point adduced 
against us temperately and fairly, in a way 
as shall become us as men who have been 
misunderstood and misrepresented, and 
who, conscious of such misconstruction, 
would set themselves properly before the 
public. "We feel confident that your sense 
of justice will grant us the privilege of 
this defence. 

The article to which we refer sets against 
us two charges : — Ist. That we are dis- 
posing of certificates from our institution 
to advertising dentists, in such a way as 
to enable them, by assuming memlSership 
with us, to pass themselves off as some- 
thing more than usually eminent in their 
profession. 2d. That by our proceedings, we 
are not advancing, but, on the contrary, 
degrading our profession, and this to such 
an extent as to make our institution the 
analogue of a notorious charlatanic esta- 
blishment conducted by a single family 
for the sale of a patent nostrum which 
you have designated. 

In reply to the first of these charges, 
we begun equivocally to state that the read- 
ing you have given against us, whoever 
may have advised you to it, is incorrect, 
both in principle and in fact. In principle 
the position of the College of Dentists is 
the same as that of every other similar 
bodv ; t. e., under certain conditions, fixed 
by mws agreed to by the majority, mem- 
bers are admitted to the €ollege, and have 
certain privileges common to such admis- 
sions. They can attend all meetings, vote 
in election of officers, have the use of the 
library, and the like. From the first 
moment when the College was opened 
(not opened, be it observed, by " a knot 
of men who recentlv clubbed together," 
as your article says, out by the voice of a 
large body of dentists, expressed at a 
meeting publicly convened nearly five 
years ago — see the * Lancet' for Sept. 
27th and Nov. 15th, 1856), laws were 
specially made for excluding from mem- 
bership every man who in any wajr could 
be considered as guilty of practismg his 
profession in a quackish and dishonorable 
manner, and these laws we can state impli- 
citly have not only been rigidly adhered 
to, but have, from time to time, been re- 
vised and made more stringent. Thus, at 
the present time, the following conditions 
are those acted upon in relation to the 
election of members : — 1st. The candidate 
must transmit a paper declaring he does 
not advertise contrary to the rules of the 
College. •2d. A paper, signed by four 



members of the College, or by medical men, 
that he is a fit person to be admitted. 
3d He must sign a paper, declaring he 
will adhere to the laws of the College. 
"We admit, nevertheless, that notwith- 
standing the stringency of these rules, it 
has happened, in a few instances, that 
certain persons who have taken up our 
membership have proceeded in a way this 
Council entirely condemns, and the best 
mode of dealing with these individuals has 
often been matter for discussion by the 
CouncQ. 

Sir, we are sure that you will admit with 
us, that various and extreme difficulties 
beset the question which has thus been 
brought before us. Unfortunately, on 
looking for any precedent, we have found 
none. We compare ourselves, for instance, 
with the College of Surgeons, and we find 
that amongst the members of that body 
there are several of the most systematic 
advertisers in England. We turn to the 
few men who have taken the dental certifi- 
cate of the College of Surgeons, and we 
find even amongst these, who have been 
arbitrarily and specially selected by the 
Council, men who continually advertise 
and issue bills. We see that the College 
of Surgeons takes no note of these men, 
and, indeed, it is currently believed that 
legally it can do nothing. We are not 
different to the College of Surgeons, but 
instead of being passive, we have ventured 
to act. Within this very year, for instance, 
we have struck off our roll the names of 
two members, and have refused member- 
ship to three others who have applied to 
us for election, because they were advertis- 
ing in a manner not permitted by our 
laws. 

On the second charge which your article 
conveys against us we have to make the 
following statements : — ^We are in. every 
particular constituted as many other 
Colleges — such, for instance, as the College 
of Preceptors, the Agricultural College, 
and the College of Civil Engineers. Our 
members and associates number over 160, 
are distributedthroughallpartsof England, 
and have a position, scientific and social, 
not inferior to others of the profession. 
In carrying out our principles we have 
done everything in our power for the 
establishment of a scientific collegiate 
body. Thus, we have in the five years of 
our existence had delivered eleven distinct 
courses of lectures from men who, by posi- 
tion and practical knowledge, were best 
fitted for the task. We have inaugurated 
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a school for systematic instruction in 
dentistry and the collateral sciences for our 
junior brethren. We have published four 
yearly volumes of * Transactions/ which 
Imve been largely reprinted and circulated 
both in this country and in America. We 
have opened a reading-room, library, and 
museum. We have appointed committees 
to investigate special scientific questions. 
We have instituted liberal prizes for the 
promotion of dental science, and we have 
pi-ovided during the session for monthly 
discussions and readings. Finally, to give 
our membership more value, we hive lately 
originated a system of admission of mem- 
bers by examination, the Examining Board 
having been selected with all the judgment 
we could bestow^ upon the selection. 

We ask you. Sir, in fairness, coiild we 
do more, or work in any better or safer 
path ? Is there in these progressions one 
single deviation from the strictest scientific 
orthodoxy and principle ? Of our politi- 
cal views we do not speak on this occasion, 
except to sav that which we profess we 
conscientiouslv believe to be the best for 
the public, the profession of medicine, 
and the profession of dentistry. Nor 
are we alone in this belief; for when 
in the beginning of 1860 we appealed to 
the medical profession, in England putting 
our own position, indeed, in the hands of 
the medical body, the large number of 8000 
gave us their suffirages, and bade us go 
on. 

Anxious to these gentlemen, not less 
than to yourself, Sir, to vindicate our 
honour and good faith, we submit the 
above facts to the consideration of your 
readers. 

I have the honour to be, 

On behalf of the Council of the 
College of Dentists, 
Tour obedient servant, 

Geobgb Waitb, M.B.C.S. 

Old Burlington Street; 
June, 1861. 



AMERICAN DENTISTS IN 

EUROPE. 
{From ' ThM Denial Co9mo$,' June, 1861.) 

The following remarks on this subject, 
appearing in an American paper, will, we 
are sure, be perused with satisfaction by 
our readers. 



It is singular, but not less true, that, 
because a few American dentists who 
possessed manipulative skill of an order 
which would have secured for tHem a high 
professional reputation and competency any- 
where, either at home or abroad, by a 
combination of fortuitous circumstances, on 
going to Europe, struck upon a vein which 
has enabled them to acquire princely for- 
tunes, and at the same time give a marked 
prestige to American dentistry, it has been . 
inferred that the entire dentul profession all 
through Europe is in a most benighted 
condition, and that it would be an act of 
mercy and charity to send dental mission- 
aries from our country on an errand of 
salvation to these benighted creatures, and 
shed upon them the bright effulgence of 
our superior attainments in theory and 
practice. 

Now with all due repect to the opinions, 
and with no disposition to doubt the vera- 
city, however much we may question the 
judgment, of those members of our profes- 
sion who have made flyingvisits of a month's 
duration to Europe, called upon half a 
dozen dentists in that time, and returned 
home with the most deplorable accounts of 
the ignorance and incompetency of the 
dental profession in the Old World, we 
have invariably received such statements 
" cum grano salts." There was a time, and 
that at no remote period, when there was 
great need for reformation, not only in 
Europe, but also in America, and there is 
still room for improvement in both. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the up- 
rising which has been attended by such 
remarkable results in our own country has 
found no counterpart in the Old World. 
On the contrary, everything indicates in 
the strongest manner possible that a decided 
and radical revolution has taken place 
there. 

The oi^anization of societies, the esta- 
blishment of periodicals, the foundation of 
schools, and the hearty and liberal sup- 
port that each and all of these receive in 
England, demonstrate this beyond a ques- 
tion of doubt. 

Again, it must be remembered that up 
to the last twenty-five years we were in- 
debted to the Old World for our literature, 
as prior to that time little or nothing had 
been accomplished in that direction by us. 

In point of practice but few opportunities 
are afforded us of examining the operations 
of European dentists, but we have met with 
fellow-practitioners, in whose judgment and 
veracity we have every confidence, who 
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inclined to think more favorably of 
" Townsend's cement," though I have no 
doubt that the addition of a little more 
silver would tend to make it harder and 
more durable. 



Montreal, C. E. ; 
Jane, 1861. 



EARLY DEPOSIT OP OSTEO-DEN- 
TINE. 

By EnwjLBD N. Bailey, D.D.S. 

(From * The Denial Cosmos,* June, 1861.) 

Miss S — ^ about seventeen years of age, 
of a sanguine and highly nervous tem- 
perament, called in March to have some 
teeth filled. They were very badly de- 
cayed, with the prospect of several exposed 
nerves ; excavated carefully, and with the 
aid of chloride of zinc and creosote, pre- 
pared and filled the two superior frontals, 
left lateral and canine, on both approximal 
surfaces, being surprised at the extent of 
the caries without involving the nerves. 
Next opened the superior left first bicus- 
pid anterior approximal surface and crown 
to the posterior indentation, removed the 



discoloured dentine ydth caution (having 
previously treated with chloride of zinc 
and creosote), until I had the base of the 
cavity exposed clearly to view ; perceived 
near the centre a small opening with a 
raised white ring around it, and beyond 
this, dark bone to the walls at the sides. 
Introduced the point of a fine probe into 
the opening, expecting to touch the nerve ; 
no sensation of pain ; extended it ferther 
up, about one sixteenth of an inch, and it 
waa stopped by firm resistance ; removed 
the dark bone around the white ring, 
leaving it a tube standing firm and hard 
in the centre of the base of the cavity. 
Not finding the nerve exposed, filled it 
without any attending pain. The oppo- 
site right first superior bicuspid still more 
decayed, and broken down from the pos- 
terior approximal surface; removed the 
discoloured bone and found a similar pro- 
jection and opening in the centre, but the 
nerve was exposed at two points corre- 
sponding to the cusps. Treated it ; and 
on cutting across from the exposed points 
and behind the projection into the nerve 
cavity found it to be very small, without 
sufficient opening into the roots to pass a 
fine nerve broach, the carbuncle of osteo- 
dentine adhering firmly to the anterior 
wall of the cavity. 
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PLYMOUTH DENTAL 
DISPENSARY. 

It is with pleasure that we give publicity 

to the following prospectus. Institutions 

of this kind, if properly worked, cannot 

fail to advance the cultivation of dental 

surgery, and the names of the dental 

ofiicer<3 will in this instance be accepted as 

a sufficient guarantee that the objects of 

the charity and the interests of the dental 

profession will be faithfully observed. 

DENTAL DISPENSARY. 

Physician — Charles Hinoston, Esq., M.D. 

Surgeon— Wakkks Isbbll, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Consulting Dentists — Charles Bate, Esq. ; 

Stratton Coles, Esq., M.O.S. 

Dentists^Y, A. Jbwers, Esq., M.O.S. ; C. F. Tubes, 

Esq., M. O. S. ; C. Spence Bate, Esq., 

Wm. Moore, Esq. 



.0. 
L.D.S. 



The Dental Dispensary, of which the 
gentlemen whose names appear above con- 
stitute the staff, is proposed to be founded, 
with the intention of supplying a deficiency 
in the Curative Charities of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

It is intended to embrace within its 
limits the treatment of the diseases of the 
teeth. 

The dentists will attend at specified 
times to stop, regulate, or extract the 
Teeth ; or to adopt such other course as the 
necessity of the case may suggest. 

It is proposed to open a Subscription List 
to carry out these advantages, by engaging 
suitable rooms, &c., for which purpose only 
a small sum is necessary. 

Subscriptions may be paid to 

Alfeed p. Balkwill, Sec. pro iem, 

65, Old Town Street, Plymouth ; 
July 10th, 1861. 
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THE COLLEGE OF DENTISTS. 

The Council of the Bo-called " College 
of Dentists of England" lately requested 
the insertion in our columns of a state- 
ment in reply to the charges — ^that they 
had no right to that title, since they re- 
presented only a section, and that the less 
respectable, of the dental profession of 
England ; that they encumbered the pro- 
gress of the dental profession by assuming 
to give diplomas in the presence of a well- 
constituted governmental body specially 
appointed by charter for that purpose ; 
and that they dishonoured the name of 
"College" by profusely decorating with 
the collegiate title men who have per- 
sistently degraded the dental profession by 
touting advertisements of an objectionable 
kind. To these charges the Council have 
delivered a very solemn and deliberate 
reply ; they have made, with great affecta- 
tion of ingenuous candour, statements in 
defence which it has been our duty to 
analyze; and if we show that they are 
wholly and inconceivably without founda- 
tion, this institution will cease to be 
ranked amongst those which can be tole- 
rated or recognised in an honorable 
profession. 

First, we observed that this institution 
— self-constituted and self-styled " a Col- 
lege " — had no claim to that title ; that 
its constitution was shifting and sus- 
ceptible of any abuse, regulated only 
by its own will, and capable of being 
perverted, by the unscrupulous, to others' 
own uses; and that it was without a 
charter. The Council state: — "We are 
in every particular constituted as many 
other Colleges — such, for instance, as the 
College of Preceptors, the Agricultural 
College, and the College of Civil En- 
gineers." This seems to be a very satis- 
factory answer ; so it would be if there 
were a grain of truth in it. We are reluct- 
antly compelled, however, to state that 
the feoyal College of Preceptors we find 
to have been "incorporated by Royal 
Charter, March, 1849 ;" the Royal Agri- 
cultural College to have been " incorpo- 
rated by Charter, granted by her Majesty 
in Council, March 27th, 1845;" the 



Institution of Civil Engineers — the Col- 
lege of Civil Engineers has long ceased 
to exist — ^to have been incorporated by 
Royal Charter in 1828. This may be 
thought to be well-nigh incredible, but 
such are the facts. 

So much for the answer to the first 
part of the charge. To the second 
part the Council replied that their rules 
forbade unprofessional advertising, and 
that they were careful to exclude dentists 
who placarded themselves. We have, 
then, to announce, as the result of an 
analysis of the recently published list of 
135 names, that 80 are associated with 
touting. We will select some choice 
specimens. 

One member of the College, of the 
family of Moselev — of whom three are 
membera — elected, in 1856, advertises ha- 
bitually, now, as for years, " Teeth by her 
Majesty's royal letters patent ; newly in- 
vented and patented application of^ the 
terreons artincial teeth, without wires or 
fastenings." In the course of half a column 
of fustian he speaks of "Decaved and 
tender teeth permanently restored to use, 
preventing the necessity of extraction." 
Looking to the practice of the member 
whose name stands next in the list of 
this College, Mr. Neep, we find that in 
the * Norfolk News ' of January, 1861, he 
describes himself as a certificated member 
of the College of Dentists of England, and 
"respectfully announces that he con- 
tinues to supply artificial teeth upon the 
most scientific principles, which are gua- 
ranteed to answer every purpose for mas- 
tication, beauty, comfort, and durability 
not to be surpassed," <&c. A third mem- 
ber, Mr. Dagnall, recently informed the 
"gentry of Hampton," by printed cir- 
cidar, decorated with the royal arms, that 
he was a M.C.D.E. ; that he possessed a 
"new and important discovery;" and 
that "persons were waited on at their 
residences without extra charge." How 
much further are we to go? Must we 
quote the puffs of the gentlemen who 
announce m the ' Weston-super-Mare 
Gazette' that they " are able to fit plates 
to the stumps without the amount of 
irritation usually produced;" and who 
also "attend persons at their own resi- 
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dences without a fee"? Shall we men- 
tion Mr. Wotton, also a M.D.C.B., who 
startles the public of Cornwall and Devon 
by proclaiming, " Teeth protected by royal 
letters patent;" "the teeth with coral 
India gums by patent machinery;** and 
whose *' patented coral India gums must 
be seen to be admired,** &o. r None of 
the above members were admitted by 
examination, but on the ground of their 
claims by standing and respectability. 

We repeat, then, that there are thirty 
names of persons whom we know to be 
touting dentists in the list of the mem- 
bers. The above are extracts from a few 
of their advertisements. The Council say 
that thev have "rules** upon the subject 
on which they act. Then if these do not 
contradict their rules, they are even less 
worthy .of professional regard than we 
have ventured to think, if they do, the 
conduct of the Council in admitting men 
known to be guilty of such puffs, in spite 
of their regulations, is treasonable to those 
who joined them on the faith of their 
rules, and must deprive them of any claim 
to confidence. 

Let us dismiss this part of the ques- 
tion. If the Council had conducted other- 
wise the affairs of this establishment, it 
would still have been a mischievous super- 
fluity. The College of Surgeons has pro- 
vided an organization for examining den- 
tists, in response to the repeated appeals 
of the most eminent dentists of the coun- 
try. One hundred and thirty-one of the 
most distinguished members of the dental 
profession have passed that examination, 
and amongst them twelve out of the 
seventeen dentists to metropolitan hos- 
pitals, four having declined to join any or- 
ganization whatever. There is an excellent 
hospital and school, numbering most of the 
distinguished names amongst its pro- 
fessors ; and we have necessarily the as- 
surance that whatever is done luider the 
Boyal Charter granted to the College of 
Surgeons will be done in accordance with 
its provisions, and in conformity with the 
known rules of professional conduct. With 
the self-constituted College of Dentists 
there is no security whatever; at any 
moment it may start into new abuses, and 
the more rapidly as the respectable mem- 
bers fall away in disgust. We may ob- 
serve, par parenthhe, that in fcheir last 
printed bat we find recorded the names of 
eleven gentlemen who have practically se- 
ceded by obtaining the dental diploma of 
the College of Surgeons. The certificate 



which has been degraded bv being 
habitually paraded in puffs such as we 
have quoted is not likely to be the object 
of a legitimate ambition. As this insti- 
tution fails in respectability it is likely to 
grow in desperation, and from its extra- 
ordinary constitution we have no security 
that it may not give further encouragement 
to touting pretenders. — Lancet. 

Notice. 

1. Communioationa Intended for inierttoii in the 
ensuing number mutt be forwarded to the Editor, 
at the Office, U, New Burlington Street, 
London, W., bbforx thi fifth day of the 
month, and duly authenticated by the name and 
addrefts of the writer. 

2. All commanieatlonaTflatWetoaubicriptiona and 
advertiiementi are to be addressed to the Pub- 
lisher, Mr. John Churchill, 11, New Burlington 

, Street, London, W. 

3. We cannot undertake to return communica- 
tions unless the necessary postage stamps are 
forwarded. 

4. It is earnestly requested of our correspondents 
that their ooromunications be written on one side 
of the sheet only ; and we also beg to call parti- 
cttlar attention to the importance of a oarefuUy- 
penned signature and address. 

5. The Journal will be supplied direct from the 
Office on FRBPATMBKT of subscriptious BS uudcr : 

TweWe Months (post-free) . . ISs. Od. 
Six Months ,, . . 6s. 6d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable, at the 
Regent Street Office, to John Churchill, U, New 
Burlington Street, W. A single number sent on 
reoeipt of thirteen stamps. 

'* Inquirer."— Thanks ; we shall be glad to hear 
from you again. 

Friend '* George " is cordially thanked. The selec- 
tions from the work lent is excellent. 



Communications have been received from Meurs. 
C. Spence Bate; A. P. Bslkwill, Baytoun; 
Hearder; 0. A. Fox; Charles James Fox; 
W.Ford; Friend George ; Inquirer; J. H. Kyan; 
and Robert Buist. 



[ADVERTIgBMBNT.] 

CONDY*S Patent Ozonized Water, for the 
Bath and Toilet, removes impure and foreign 
tastes and odours from the mouth, strengthens the 
gums, is antiseptic, and is in a high degree adapted 
for purifying the mouth, for preserving the teeth, 
and for the immersion of artificial teeth. It 
purifies and softens the skin, allays irritation, 
removes secretionsi stimulates and promotes the 
healthy action of the skin, and tends generally to 
the creation and preservation of a healthy state of 
the body. In stoppered bottles, 2«. ; double sise, 
3«.6if. 

Wholesale Agents, J. Bill & Co., 336, Oxford 
Street, W. ; P. Sauias, 277, Oxford Street, W. ; 
and T. Lbm a lb and Co., 68, Chandos Street, 
W.C. 
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PILLING TEETH. 

[Read before the Kentucky Sute Dental Asbo- 
ciatioD, April 9tb, 1861.] 

By Db. W. M. Rogebb. 

(From < The Denial JUgieier qfihe West,* 
June, 1861.) 

Thb filling of decayed teeth is a depart- 
ment of professions duty, iii which a 
greater number of individual operations 
are performed than in any other, and as 
each of these efforts involves, in a very 
gruat degp*ee, the comfort and happiness of 
the patient, an well as the character and 
reputation of the operator, we may safely 
conclude that anything which may throw 
light upon this subject will be of interest 
to those to whose peculiar office the treat- 
ment of these organs appertains. 

I would not presume to enter into a 
general detail of my own manner of filling 
teeth. I only propose to notice in some- 
thing of regular order a few things which 
I conceive to be of importance, gathering 
in only such corollary details as may sus- 
tain au intimate relation to the ultimate 
success of the operation, and guarding some 
of the sources which my observation teaches 
me to believe are causes of failure. 

The confidence of the patient is, of 
course, presumed to he extended to the 
operator; witbout this, it were better that 
nothing should be attempted. 

After an examination of the denture, and 
the decision upon the indications there pre- 
sented, it is my practice to commence 
operations, all things being equal, u)M)n the 
molars in preference to the remaining teeth, 
and then upon the bicuspids, taking the 
cuapidati and incisors last under treatment. 
This course is better calculated to secure 



the attendance of the patient, until the 
whole denture has received attention, as 
few persons once aroused to the necessity 
of submitting to the hands of the dentist, 
will desist at any stage short of the secuiity 
of the front teeth. 

With inexperienced or very timid pa- 
tients, it may he proper to commence upon 
the simpler and less painful cavities, pro- 
gressing to those involving more compli- 
cation, and of a higher degree of sensitive- 
ness, thus familiarizing the subject for the 
" tug of war." 

Prior to the preparation of a cavity for 
filling, it becomes necessary to secure such 
an approach as will permit the. proper ma- 
nipulations, with instruments adapted to the 
purpose of excavating the decay, and of 
introducing, consolidating, and finishing the 
filHng. 

If the defect is upon the approximal 
surface of the tooth, one of the ordinary 
methods of separation is resorted to, as 
circumstances may seem to demand. 

For separations made hy cutting away 
the surface of the tooth, I prefer the chisel, 
or rather I should say, the hatchet, applied 
somewhat after the manner of the chisel. 
This instrument has a hlade about one 
half an inch long, the edge of which is 
about three eighths of an inch broad, its 
plane extending on a line with the shaft, 
at an angle of ahout sixty degrees there- 
from. 

I have preferred this to the chisel, for 
the reason that in manipuhiting with it the 
thumb of the hand in which it is held may, 
in most cases, rest upon an adjoining tooth, 
guiding the course of the blade, and giving 
security from accidents. 

It may be used upon the lingual margins 
of the anterior teeth with great facility. 
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For the separation of the posterior mo- 
lars, a similar instrument, hut having the 
line of the blade transvere to the shaft, may 
be used with facility. 

A separation once being resolved upon, 
every consideration urges the importance 
of making it wide enough to secure the 
end contemplated, in the most complete 
manner. Space in which to manipulate 
properly is an absolute requisite. The 
character of each separation must be deter- 
mined by the conditions of the individual 
case. 

For separations by mechanical pressure, 
I prefer to use caoutchouc ; intervening it 
between the affected teeth. A separation 
to any extent once being secured by this 
means, should the teeth become irritable 
and painful, it is well to desist for the 
time, yet being careful to retain the space 
already made by the substitution of a piece 
of cork, or other less elastic substance, in 
place of the gum. When the unfavorable 
symptoms subside, the treatment with 
the gum may be resumed. With this pre- 
caution, cases may be urged to a successful 
result, that the operator might otherwise 
be tempted to give up in despair. 

In the preparation of the cavity of decay, 
the manipulations must, of course, vary 
with the almost endless variety of conditions 
presented for treatment. 

I have, aflter careful observation, become 
satisfied that, as a general principle, it is 
better to have a cavity when finished some- 
thing larger within than at the orifice. 
Although such an excavation may induce 
a necessity for precautions in filling, not 
applying to one having parallel walls, yet 
when the work is once done, and properly 
done, I think there will be greater security 
in the filling. 

For the purpose of embodying as far as 
possible in a small apace that which might 
otherwise require a very prolix explanation, 
I propose to take a condition of decay often 
found upon the upper molars, and proceed 
to the manner of its treatment. 

We will suppose the tooth to have a 
central crown cavity, with lines of decay 
radiating along the approach of the enamel 
as it ascends to the depressions between 
the cusps. The line extending to the pos- 
terior terminates in a fissure affected by 
decay, and passing from the buccal angle 
across the coronal surface, over the lingual 
angle, and thence upon the lingual surface, 
terminating in an enlargement about its 
centre. 

In preparing this for filling, I would 



first break away the manpn of enamel over 
the central cavity, giving symmetry to the 
periphery by the use of the burr drill. 
Then enter a suitable drill upon the ex- 
ti'emity of one of the radiating lines, and 
drill thence in the direction of the line until 
the decay is eradicated, or otherwise enter 
the drill at any number of points upon the 
affected line to a proper depth ; then with 
a suitable instrument cut away the inter- 
vening parts, making the elongated cavity 
continuous throughout all its margins. 

It may be found that one or more of the 
radiating extensions are broader at their 
emanation from the central cavity, and 
converge to a point at the extremity ; in 
such case, I would enter the drill at the 
point, and then cut away the parts inter- 
vening between this and the centre with 
broad bladed excavators. The same prin- 
ciples of procedure may be applied in the 
preparation of the transverse fissure. That 
part of this latter cavity which forms the 
connection by its extension over the angle, 
with the defect upon the lingual surface, 
often proves a source of great annoyance 
in its preparation. There is danger that 
an excavator or drill applied here with 
effective force may slip and wound the 
mouth. 

Here a separating file, secured in a suit- 
able carrier, may be used to great advan- 
tage, by filling up through the fissure, 
being careful at the same time to keep the 
plane of the file on a line continuous both 
with the coronal and lingual decay. 

It is advisable to pare away the sharp 
edge of the margins of the cavity through- 
out its whole extent. This is a matter of 
greater importance in friable teeth, for the 
reason that a very delicate point may be 
abraded by the pressure necessary to the 
consolidation of the filling, when an ob- 
tunded margin will not be thus injured. 
Such imperfection will, of course, invite a 
recurrence of decay. 

In preparing the gold for filling, I would* 
proceed as follows : Cut the sheet into strips > 
of one third to three fourths of an inch in' 
width, and fold these longitudinally. When- 
folded, the width of the slip should be a^ 
little greater than the depth of the cavity' 
for which it is designed. This is thenj 
rolled into cylinders upon the point of al 
small broach, making one or several oi- 
these from each slip as may be desirable. 

Then prepare a few pieces bv folding^ 
them fiat upon a watch spring; the length I 
and breadth of these flat pellets shouldl 
correspond to the purposes to which they) 
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are to be appropriated, as hereafter de- 
scribed. 

In addition to this, have at hand some 
of these slips folded as at first directed, 
and cut into two or three pieces. 

The gold should be handled with g^at 
care, using the forceps in lifting it, and in 
every way avoiding as much as possible its 
contact with the fingers. When ready for 
the filling, it should be soft, neat, and 
smooth. With everything thus prepared, 
the cavity having been syringed and dried, 
and the encroachments of the saliva being 
guarded against, it will be proper to com- 
meuce the operation of filling by intro- 
ducing one of the larger cylinders into the 
central cavity, handling it very softly with 
)the forceps, and thrusting it fully to the 
[apex of the cavity, yet permitting the 
flower end to protrude. This should then 
'be pressed rather gently to one of the walls, 
Vhen another cylinder should, like the first, 
, be placed carefully in position with as little 
disturbance of its shape as possible — this 
is also forced with gentle pressure to the 
walls. Thus cvlinder after c^-linder is 
introduced, until the outer wall is lined at 
all points with the gold, which will now 
remain "in situ,** while attention is given 
to other parts of the operation. 

With the forceps now introduce one of 
the flat pellets before pi'epared into either 
of the radiating lines, having it to extend 
I the whole length of the excavation, from 
the extremity to the central filling. If the 
cavity will permit, this may be placed to 
one side with slight compression, and 
another introduced by its side, when a flat 
pointed instrument should be entered 
between the two, and the space thus pro- 
duced filled with the slips prepared for that 
purpose; then again mtroduce the flat 
point and fill as before, repeating this to 
the complete consolidation of the gold. If 
the cavity will only admit one pellet, this 
may be of sufficient width to permit its 
central part to be forced up along the 
whole line of its extent, and immediately 
consolidated — or if advisable, steps may be 
used in its open centre, and afterwards be 
compacted by direct pressure. 

The same process is applicable to all 
the radiating cavities, as also in many cases, 
to the posterior transverse continuation. 

After filling the radiating lines, it will 
- be necessary to recur to the unfinished 
central portion. Into this introduce a 
small, round-pointed instrument; when 
withdrawn, follow by a larger, and again 
by a yet larger and larger one, until the 



gold is as thoroughly compacted as the 
integrity of the tooth will permit. We 
have then a cavity within the filling. This 
should be filled as if a simple excavation, 
until a sharp plugger cannot be entered by 
any ordinary effort. 

it frequently occurs that there is an 
enlargement at the juncture of the pos- 
terior radiation with the transverse cavity. 
In such case, after introducing the flat 
pellets into the transverse cavity, cylinders 
may be used to fill this enlargement, a 
procedure which adds to the strength of 
the filling, as this point usually rises higher 
into the dentine, and consequently gives 
better surface for attachment. The same 
remarks apply to the enlargement at the 
lingual extremity of the continuation of 
this cavity. 

The pellets placed in the coronal trans- 
verse cavity should protrude full out at the 
angle of the tooth, and those in the lingual 
extension should reach the whole remaining 
length of that cavity ; or better yet, the 
pellets may be placed in the coronal and 
lingual parts alternately, intersecting each 
other at the angle. If neither of these 
processes is practicable, then, after filling 
the two extremities, without reference to 
each other, again introduce the file as 
before directed in excavating, cutting up 
into the gold, until the file roaches the line 
to which it was at first carried. This 
results in a simple incision, one end of 
which is upon the coronal, and the other 
upon the lingual surface. This may be 
filled by pellets, extending throughout its 
length, and then by strips, as before directed 
for other parts of the filling. 

I think these elongated pellets of im- 
portance, because the gold is less liable to 
abrade at the angle of the tooth, or to be 
dislodged by any accidental violence, than 
by any other mode, having less of attach- 
ment throughout the extent of the cavity. 

The gold being introduced and consoli- 
dated, it now remains to finish the filling, 
by filing away all superfluity even with the 
margins ; when the work may be polished 
by the use of stones, powders, &c., as the 
operator may prefer. 

This cavity being disposed of, I propose 
to consider a condition often presented 
upon the bicuspids, although not by any 
means peculiar to them. 

It is that of an approximal decay com- 
plicated with a supervening defect of the 
coronal surface. In this case, the file or 
chisel may be used very sparingly by cut- 
ting away the coronal surface of enamel 
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which lies over the approximtd decay, thus 
throwing both cavities into one. This ex- 
cavation when finished, should be larger 
within than at the approximal opening. 
The cervical wall should also be a little 
deeper within than at the margin, but if 
deeper, it is well to emphasize it, only a 
little deeper. 

In introducing the gold, place as large a 
cylinder as can be used without marring its 
integrity as soft gold, in the cavity, the end 
protruding out from the approximal orifice, 
and with a flat-bladed plugger press it 
gently to one of the side walls; apply 
another cylinder in the same manner to the 
opposite wall, then introduce a third between 
: these — this should be large enough to fill 
*the intervening space from side to side, and 
*' yet not so large as to drag the first two 
from their positions as it is carried to its 
place against the cervical wall. This being 
in place, with a square or oblong pointed 
plugger, of a size at the point that just 
permits it to pass between the side cylin- 
ders, press the intervening gold with suffi- 
cient furce to the cervical wall to consoli- 
date it — this, when properly done, will 
secure the side cylinders in place. If these 
last have been chosen of sufficient size to 
protrude froiu the cavity at the coronal 
opening after the lateral pressure has been 
applied, it will only remain to introduce 
another and another cylinder between these, 
until the cavity is full, suc(;essively consoli- 
dating each one thus placed before another 
is introduced. Or otherwise the space 
between the side cylinders, remaining afler 
the first consolidation of intervening g^ld, 
may be treated as a primary cavity, using 
of course in this smaller space cylinders 
adapted to the case — such as those first 
used would here be too large. But if the 
side gold does not protrude from the coronal 
opening, then all the gold first introduced 
should be consolidated as a simple filling, — 
after, perhaps, the prior introduction of one 
or two cylinders in the centre, according 
as the depth of the cavity may require or 
the length of the side gold will permit. 
The remaining coronal extremity may be 
filled by the same process. 

A case similar to this is described in the 
'Dental Cosmos* for January, 1860, by 
Dr. Charles Woodnutt, the object of which 
is to avoid the use of the file in the treat- 
ment of approximal cavities, by cutting 
down the coronal surface into the cavity. 
In either event, I would prefer to separate 
to some extent, as there generally exists 
some superficial imperfection, which should 



be removed, and the approximal mai^ns of 
the filling are all the safer fur optical exami- 
nation. The grand object, however, to 
which I have desired to invite attention is 
rather to Vae filling of the tooth. 

Another case will complete the individual 
cavities of which I design to speak. We 
will now take a central incisor decayed 
upon one of its approximal surfaces, having 
a considerable part of its lingual wall broken 
away, leaving a very narrow point upon 
which to operate near the delicate cutting 
edge of the tooth — this will not afford a 
wall as a reliable antagonist to the cervical 
margin. With such a condition of decay, 
I would proceed to cut as deep into the 
tooth as the safety of the nerve will permit, 
excavating forward to the labial and back* 
ward toward the lingual surfaces at the 
same time, inclining the cervical wall up« 
ward as it penetrates into the tooth. 

This cervical part of ihe cavity will then 
be enlarged within the walls, meeting each 
other rather angularly. Now secure at the 
point of the tooth as good a wall as the 
conditions will admit. This done, the 
cavity will present a V-shaped orifice, the 
base lying upon the cervical wall, and the 
apex extending toward the cutting edge of 
the tooth. The margins of the orifice upon 
the lingual line yet remain, of course, im- 
perfect. 

In introducing the gold, place a large 
soft cylinder so as to occupy a position both 
against the cervical and the lingual walls ; 
this, when pressed into the angle formed by 
the approach of these walls, should pro- 
trude below the broken lingual margin, 
reaching thence to the opposite side of tlie 
fracture ; the end of the cylinder should 
likewise appear full out from the approxi- 
mal orifice. The plane of the inner surface 
of the fiattened gold should be about paral- 
lel with the labial wall. The gold being 
in this condition, introduce as large a 
cylinder as may be used between the gold 
in the tooth and the opposing surface; 
press this up against the cervical wall, and 
consolidate well. It may be expedient to 
place two or more smaller, instead of this 
larger cylinder last mentioned; if so, ar- 
range them regularly side by side in the 
cavity, and then consolidate. This will 
secure the gold at that point with firmness. 
In the same manner place other cylinders, 
arranging them carefully, and consolidating 
well as the work progresses. 

When the point is reached at which the 
consolidation of gold in the direction of the 
axis of the tooth must cease for want of a 
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lingual wall to resist the filling on that 
side, it will become necessary to resort to 
the imperfect excavation at the cutting 
edge, for additional security to the re- 
mainder of the filling. 

When brought to this stage, the secon- 
dary cavity now remaining will appear 
about as follows : — We have, first, the labial 
plate entire; a small part only of the 
lingual wall, the fractured part being to 
some extent supplied by the extension of 
the iirnt cylinder introduced. Again, we 
have the excavation at the point, and oppo- 
site to this the wall of consolidated gold, 
the face of which should incline a little 
forward to the labial plate of enamel and 
ai^oend a little upward as it extends into 
the tooth. This cavity may now be filled 
with slips or cylinders, applying the pres- 
sure of the final consolidation outwardly 
and obliquely in the direction of the exca- 
vation. This last case is one of those in 
which crystal gold would seem to be espe- 
cially applicable. 

One of the main principles which I have 
attempted to illustrate in the preceding 
cases is that of giving strength to the 
weaker points of a filling, by continuing 
the gold there applied from such portions 
of the cavity as will secure the firmest 
attachment which the case may permit. 

A very important requisite to the per- 
fection of a filling is good foil. Every case 
does not of necessity require a material 
possessing the same uniform qualities. Gold 
capable of being worked into a very excel- 
lent coronal filling may be totally unfitted 
for the same result iu an approximal cavity 
of difficult access. 

The propel ties of foil to which these 
different results are referable are its degree 
of softness and of adhesiveness. Purity 
and toughness are absolute pre-requisites in 
any case. The softer {he gold when first 
introduced, the better may it be adapted 
to the minute irregularities of the cavity. 
It avails little that the gold be soft when 
it comes into the hands of the dentist, if 
in the manipulations preparatory to its ap- 
plic ation to the purposes of a filling, it be 
frequently and rudely handled. 

The advantages of foil over gold in mas^s, 
for the purposes of a filling, lie in the fact 
that the laminse of foil may be made to lie 
loosely upon each other, and yet be brought 
into a condition of comparative solidity by 
the application of pressure, under which 
application they ma}' slide upon each other, 
thus admitting adaptation to minor irregu- 
krities among their own surfaces, as well 



as to those of the cavity in which the gold 
is placed. 

If this statement is true as a primary 
fact, then the superiority of thin to thick 
fuil for general purposes in dentistry follows 
as a consequence ; and hence B,ho, a given 
weight of No. 4 foil, prepared for a filling, 
being loose in its structure, is susceptible 
of a greater comparative compressibility 
than the same weight of No. 20, prepared 
in like manner — a difference of great im- 
portance, as that which yields most kindly 
to the impress of the instrument, upon the 
one hand, takes shape to the opposing cavity 
with like readiness upon the other. 

In proj>ortioh as foil is possessed of the 
property of adhesiveness, so will it approxi- 
mate to the stubbornness of massive gold, 
as its laminse are brought in contact under 
pressure. This proprty renders it neces- 
sary that the application of pressure should 
be made with the greater caution at the 
right time, in the right direction, and of 
the proper degree, for the security of the 
immediate purpose. 

The softer and more friable the structure 
of the tooth, the greater is the necessity 
for the softer gold, for with this there is 
less danger of abrading the margins of a 
cavity, if a sufficient pressure onli/ has been 
used to secure proper consolidation. It will 
not be presuming too much to say, that 
very many otherwise good fillings are ruined 
for their purposes, by inattention to this 
point. The abrasion of a margin may not 
at first appear, but time will certainly de- 
velop the imperfection. 

In the course of this paper, I have indi- 
cated a preference for the slight enlarge- 
ment of the interior of cavities in preparation 
for filling. This preference is founded 
upon an idea that in addition to the many 
causes which conspire to the destruction of 
fillings in the teeth, there is one not gener- 
ally noted, to which I ascribe importance. 

With some hesitation 1 assert it that 
the difference in the expansibility of dentine 
and enamel from that of gold, under the 
varying degrees of caloric to which they 
are subject in the mouth, considered in con- 
nection with the peculiar condition in which 
most of our operations in filling teeth are 
discharged from our hands, has a tendency, 
by philosophical necessity, to expel the 
filling from the cavity dunng a long pro- 
cess of the operation of these causes. An 
object held on a strain between two points 
tends to slide from the grasp of the weaker 
point to that of the stronger. 

I think it would be found to be a fact 
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upon investigation, that by far the larger 
number of our fillings are more thoroughly 
consolidated at the surface than in the 
interior, and that as we ascend deeper into 
a filling, the less of density we find. 

Without being committed to the confes- 
sion that there is any necessity that such 
should be the case, it is only pertinent to 
the present purpose to assert that the fact 
so exists. 

In the thousands of times in which the 
temperature of the teeth and the fillings in 
them is altered in the mouth, the gold in 
all such cases as these just mentioned, in 
undergoing contraction, goes from the point 
of less adhesion-^from the direction of the 
interior — to that of greater consolidation, 
and consequently of greater security, in the 
direction of the surface. It is true that if 
we suppose, for the moment, that the gold 
is undergoing expansion from an elevation 
of temperature, then it may be elongated in 
the direction of the lesser resistance and 
toward the interior of the tooth ; yet the 
resisting surfaces to inward extension are 
co-extensive with the walls of the cavity, 
and are alwavs in operation, while any very 
minute length of the filling, once protruded 
from the orifice, ceases for ever to take part 
in the action, except it may be made po- 
tent in resisting anv inward retraction, by 
virtue of a very slight enlargement ou being 
relieved from the grasp of the orifice. In 
forming the cavity larger within than at 



the orifice, I would purpose to remedy this 
supposed evil. More or less inequality 
exists in the interior of almost every cavity 
— a happy fortuity if what I have said is 
correct. It will at once be perceived that 
these intero-enlarged cavities will require 
especial attention, to the proper consolida- 
tion of the interior part of the filling. 

Another remark upon the manner of 
placing gold in a cavity, and I am done. 
All that has been said is upon the pre- 
sumption that the gold is introduced in 
such manner that the lamine shall extend 
from the bottom of the cavity outwardly 
to the mai^in. These should extend di- 
rectly out and on as nearly parallel lines 
as possible, and should have as much lateral 
consolidation as can be safely given prior 
to any attempt to couHolidate in the direc- 
tion of the axis of the filling, otherwise the 
gold when polished down will present upon 
its surface many points at which the ends 
have been pressed below the disc, and these, 
being severed from their actual connection 
with the laminsd, will in time lose their 
attachments, thus spoiling the beauty of 
the filling. In proportion, however, as the 
gold is adhesive, will this result be lessened. 

Having marked out a specific course to 
follow, which will in itself consume too 
much, ])erhaps, of the time of the associa- 
tion, I have not spoken of roanv points of 
interest to myself, and must claim credit 
for at least this exhibition of discretion. 
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ON HABDENINa AND TEMPERINa 
STEEL. 

(Ctmimued from paffe 176.) 

SsoTiON n. — Practice of hardening and 
tempering Steel. 

It may perhaps be truly said, that upon 
no one subject connected with mechanical 
art does thero exist such a contrariety of 
opinion, not unmixed with prejudice, as 
;apon that of hardening and tem\)eTing steel ; 
which makes it often difficult to reconcile 
the practices followed by different indi- 
viduals in order to arrive at exactly similar 
ends. The real difficulty of the subject 
occurs in part from the mysteriousness of 
the change ; and from the absence of de- 



fined measures, by which either the steps 
of the process itself, or the value of the 
results when obtained, may be satisfactorily 
measured; as each is determined almost 
alone by the unassisted senses of sight and 
touch, instead of by those physical means 
by which numerous other matters may be 
strictly tested and measured, nearly without 
reference to the judgment of the individual, 
which in its very nature is less to be relied 
upon. 

The excellence of cutting tools, for in- 
stance, is pronounced upon their relative 
degrees of endurance, but many accidental 
circumstances here interfere to vitiate the 
stnct comparison: and in respect to the 
measure of simple hardness, nearly the only 
test is the resistance the objects offer to the 
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file, a mode in two ways defective, as the 
files differ amongst themselves in hardness; 
and they only serve to indicate in an imper- 
fect manner to the touch of the individual, 
a general notion without any distinct mea- 
sure, so that when the opinion of half a 
dozen persons may be taken, upon as many 
pieces of steel differing but slightly in hard- 
ness, the want of uniformity in their de- 
cisions will show the vagne nature of the 
proof. 

Under these circumstances, instead of 
recommending any parfcicular methods, I 
have determined to advance a variety of 
practical examples derived fi-om various 
soui*ces, which will serve in most cases to 
confirm, but in some to confute, one another ; 
leaving to every individual to follow those 
examples which may be the most nearly 
parallel with his own wants. There are 
however some few points upon which it 
may be said that all are agreed, namely — 

The temperature suitable to forging and 
hardening steel differs in some degree with 
its quality and its mode of manufacture; 
the heat that is required diminishes with 
the increase of carbon : 

In every case the knoeii available tempe- 
nUure should be employed in each process, 
the hammering should be applied in the 
mast equal maimer throughout, and for cut- 
ting tools it should be continueil until they 
are nearly cold : 

Coke or charcoal is much better as a fuel 
than fresh coal, the sulphur of which is 
highly injurious : 

The scale should be removed from the 
face of the work, to expose it the more 
uniformly to the effect of the cooling 
medium : 

Hardening a second time without the 
intervention of hammering is attended with 
increased risk; and the less frequently 
steel passes through the fire the better. 

In hardening and tempering steel there 
are three things to be considered ; namely, 
the means of heating the objects to red- 
ness, the means of cooling the same, and 
the means of applying the heat for tem- 
pering or letting them down. I will speak 
of these separately, before giving examples 
of their apphcation. 

The smallest works arc heated with the 
flame of the blowpipe, and are occasionally 
supported upon charcoal ; but as^the blow- 
pipe is used to a far greater extent in sol- 
dering, its management will be described in 
the chapter devoted to that process. 

For objects that are too large to be 



heated by the blow-pipe, and too small to 
be conveniently warmed in the naked fire, 
various protective means are employed. 
Thus an iron tube or sheet-iron box in- 
serted in the midst of the ignited fuel is a 
safe and cleanly way; it resembles the 
muifie employed in chemical works. The 
work is then managed with long forceps 
made of steel or iron wire, bent in the form of 
the letter U, and flattened or hollowed at 
the ends. A crucible or an iron pot, about 
four to six inches deep, filled with l^ftd and 
heated to redness, is likewise excellent^ but 
more particularly for long and thin tools, 
such as gravers for artists, and other slight 
instruments ; several of these may be in- 
serted at once, although towards the last 
they should be moved about to equalise 
the heat ; the weight of the lead makes it 
desirable to use a bridle or trevet for the 
support of the crucible. Some workmen 
place on the fire a pan of charcoal dust, 
and heat it to redness. 

Great numbers of tools, both of medium 
and large size, are heated in the ordinary 
foi^e fire, which should consist of cinders 
rather than fresh coals; coke and also 
charcoal are used, but far less generaliv; 
recourse is also had to hollow fires, the 
construction of which has been previously 
explained ; but the bellows should be very 
sparingly used, except in blowing up the 
fire before the intrcniuction of the work, 
which should he allowed ample time to get 
hot, or as it is called, to "eoak."'* 

Which method soever may be resorted 
to for heating the work, the greatest care 
should be given to communicate to all the 
parts requiring to be hardened a untform 
temperature, and which is only to be arrived 
at by cautiously moving the work to and 
fro to expose all parts ahke to the fire ; the 
difficulty of accomplishing this of course 
increases with long objects, for which fires 
of proportionate length are required. 

It is far better to err on the side of 
deficiency than of excess of beat ; the point 
is rather critical, and not alike in all varie- 
ties of steel. Until the quality of the steel 

* It is a oommon and excellent practice amongst 
the Sheffield workmen to use coke both in forging 
and hardening steel goods. They frequently pre^ 
pare it for themselves, either upon the forge hearth 
or iu a heap in the open yard. In that celebrated 
town a decided preference is given, for the purpose 
of hardening, to the light coke of the Deepcar coal, 
which is obtained about eight miles N.W. of 
Sheffield, although, for ordinary use and for forging, 
this is consider^ an inferior kind of coal, and of 
light quality; other workmen prefer charcoal for 
hardening. 
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is familiarly known, it is a safe precaatioa 
to cornraence rather too low than otherwise, 
as then the extent of the mischief will be 
the necet^sity for a repetition of the process 
at a higher degree of beat ; bat the steel, 
if burned or overheated, will be covered 
with scales, and what is far worse, its 
quality will be permanently injured; a 
good hammering will, in a degree, restore 
it ; but this in finished works is generally 
impracticable.* 

Less than a certain heat fails to produce 
hardness, and in the opinion of some work- 
men has quite the opposite effect, and they 
consequently resort to it as the means of 
rapid annealing, not, however, by plunging 
the steel into the water and allowing it to 
remain until cold, but dipping it quickly, 
holding it in the steam for a few moments, 
dipping it again, and so on, reducing it to 
the cold state in a hasty but intermittent 
manner. 

There is another opinion prevalent 
amongst workmen, that steel which is 
"pinny" or as if composed of a bundle of 
hard wires, is rendered uniform in its 



* It is argued by some, that by heating pieces of 
steel to different degrees, before plunging tbem into 
the water, the one piece attains full hardness, the 
next the temper of a tool tit for metal, another of a 
tool fit for wood, a fourth that of a spring, and so 
on. That this view is not altogether without foun- 
dation, appears in the fact that if the end of a piece 
of steel be made entirely hard, the transition is not 
quite immediate from the hard to the soft part ; and 
Mr. Ross, in making the dividing-points, for his 
dividing-engine, hardens the end of a longer piece 
of steel than is required, and forms the point upon 
the grindstone, exactly at the part where the temper 
suits, without the steel being let down at all; a 
practice first employed by Mr. Stancliffe, a work- 
man formerly employed by the celebrated Ramsden. 
In hardening by this method, however, without 
tempering, the scale of proper hardness is confined 
within such extremely narrow limits, as to be nearly 
useless; thus, it frequently happens that in a num- 
ber of tools heated as nearly alike as the workman 
could judge, some few will be found too soft for 
any use, although they were all intended to receive 
the ordinary hardness, so as to require letting down, 
as usual with those tools exposed to violent strains 
or blows, such as screw-taps, cold chisels and 
hatchets, although many tools for metal, used with 
quiet and uniform pressure, are left of the full hard- 
ness for greater durability. 

With tlie excess of heat, beyond ihe lowest that 
will suffice^ the brittleness rather than the useful 
hardness of tools is increased ; and when no excess 
of heat is employed beyond that absohttely remtisite 
for hardening in the usual manner, the steel does 
not appear to be injured, and the colours on its 
brightened surface that occur in tempering arc an 
excellent and, in general, sufiiciently trustworthy 
index of the inferior degrees of hardness proper for 
various uses. 



substance if it is first hardened and then 
axmealed. 

Secondly, the choice of the oooliDg me* 
mium has reference mainly to the relative 
powers of conducting heat they severally 
possess: the following have been at dif- 
ferent times resorted to with various degrees 
of success : currents of cold air ; immersion 
in water in various states, in oil or wax, 
and in freezing mixtures ; mercury and 
flat metallic surfaces have been also used. 
Mr. Stodart recommended, as the result of 
his experiments, plain water at a tempera- 
ture of 40° Fahrenheit. On the whole, 
however, there appears to be an opinion 
that mercury gives the greatest degree of 
hardness; then cold salt and water, or 
water mixed with various " astringent and 
acidifying matters;" plain water follows; 
and lastly, oily mixtures.* 

A so-called natural spring is made by a 
vessel with a true and a £ftlse bottom, the 
latter perforated with small holes; it is 
filled with water, and a copious supply is 
admitted beneath the partition ; it ascends 
through the holes, and pursues the same 
current as the heated portions^ which also 
escape at the top. This was invented by 
the late John Oldham, Esq., Engineer to 

* I find but one penon who haa commonly used 
the mercury ; many presume upon the good con- 
ducting power of the metal* and the nonformation 
of steam, which causes a separation betwixt the 
steel and water when the latter is employed as the 
cooling medium. I have failed to learn the reason 
of the advantage of salt and water, unless tha fluid 
have, as well as a areater density, a superior con- 
ducting power. The file-makers medicate the 
water in other ways, but this is one of the question- 
able mysteries which is never divulged ; although it 
is supposed that a small quantity of white arsenic 
is generally added to water saturated with salt. 
One thing, however, may be noticed, that articles 
hardened in salt and water are apt to rust, unless 
they are laid for a time in lime-water or some neu- 
tralising agent. 

With plain water an opinion very largely exists 
in favour of that which has been used over and over 
again even for years, provided it is not greasy ; and 
when the steel is very harsh, the chill is taken off 
plain water to lessen the risk of cracking it; oily 
mixtures impart to thin articles, such as springs, a 
sufttcient and milder degree of harshness, with less 
danger of cracking, than from water ; and in some 
cases a medium course is pursued by covering the 
water with a thick film of oil, which is said to be 
adopted occasionally with scythes, reaping-hooks, 
and thin edge-tools. 

Having experimented upon all these means, I am 
induced fully to acquiesce in Mr. Stodart's recom- 
mendation of plain cold water for general purposes ; 
except in the case of thin elastic works, for which 
oil, or oily compositions, are certainly more 
proper. 
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the Bank of England, and was used by 
him in hardening the rollera for trans- 
ferring the impressions to the steel plates 
for bank notes. 

Sometimes when neighbouring parts of 
works are required to be respectively hard 
and soft, metal tubes or collars are fitted, 
tight upon the work, to protect the parts 
to be kept soft from the direct action of the 
water, at any rate for so long a period as 
they retain the temperature suitable to 
hardening. 

The process of hardening is generally one 
of anxiety, as the sudden transition from 
heat to cold often causes the works to 
become greatly distorted if not cracked. 
The last accident is much the most likely 
to occur with thick massive pieces, which 
are as it were hardened in layers, as although 
the external crust or shell may be perfectiy 
hard, there is almost a certainty that to- 
wards the centre the parts are gradually 
less hard; and when broken, the inner 
portions will sometimes admit of being 
readily filed. 

When in the fire the steel becomes alto- 
gether expanded, and in the water its outer 
crust is suddenly arrested, but with a ten- 
dency to contract from the loss of heat, 
which cannot so rapidly occur at the cen- 
tral part; it may be therefore presumed 
that the inner bulk continues to contract 
after the outer crust is fixed, and which 
tends to tear the two asunder, the more 
especially if there be any defective part in 
the steel itself. An external flake of greater 
or less extent not unfrequently shells ofi* in 
hardening ; and it often happens that works 
remain unbroken for hours after removal 
from the water, but eventually give way 
and crack with a loud report, from the rigid 
unequal tension produced by the violence of 
the process of hardening. 

The contiguity of thick and thin parts is 
also highly dangerous, as they can neither 
receive nor yield up heat, in the same 
times ; the mischief is sometimes lessened 
by binding pieces of metal around the thin 
parts with wire, to save them from the 
action of the cooling medium. Sharp an- 
gular notches are idso fertile sources of 
mischief, and where practicable they should 
be rejected in favour of curved lines. 

As regards both cracks and distortions, it 
may perhaps be generally said, that their 
avoidance depends principally upon mani' 
pulation, or the guecesiiftil management of 
every Hep : first the originnl manufacture of 
the steel, its being forged aud wrought, so 
that it may be equally condensed on all 



sides with the hammer, otherwise when the 
cohesion of the mass is lessened from its 
becoming red-hot, it recovers in part from 
any unequal state of density in which it 
may have been placed. 

Whilst red-hot, it is also in its weakest 
condition ; it is therefore prone to injury 
either from incautious handling with the 
tongs,' or from meeting the sudden cooling 
action irregularly, and therefore it is gene- 
rally best to plunge works vertically, as all 
parts are then exposed to equal circum- 
stances, and less disturbance is risked than 
when the objects are immersed obliquely or 
sideways into the wa,|ber; although for 
swords, and objects of similar form, it is 
, found the best to dip them exactly as in 
making a vertical downward cut with a 
sabre, which for this weapon is its strongest 
direction. 

Occasionally objects are clamped between 
stubborn pieces of metal, as soft iron or 
copper, during their passage through the 
fire and water. Such plans can be seldom 
adopted and are rarely followed, the success 
of the process being mostly allowed to 
d<«pend exclusively upon good general 
management.* 

In all caees the thick unequal scale left 
from the forge should be ground off before 
hardening, in order to expose a clean me- 
tallic sur^e, otherwise the cooling medium 
cannot produce its due and equal effect 
throughout the instrument. The edges 
also should be left thick, that they may not 
be burned in the fire ; thus it will frequently 
happen that the extreme end or edge of a 
tool is inferior in quality to the part within, 
and that the instrument is much bettei: after 
it has been a few times ground ; in urging 
this point, I cannot do oetter than quote 
the couplet inserted in Moxon's * Mechanic 
Exercises,' and which he describes as having 
been very old and familiar to smiths even 
in his day — 

" He that will • good Edge win, 
Must Forge thick and Grind thin." 

'^ Mr. Jordan informs me that in making the 
magnets for Fox's dipping needles, which are about 
ten inches long, one fourth of an inch wide, and the 
two hundredth part of an inch thick, this precan- | 
tion entirely failed; and the needles assumed all 
sorts of distortions when released from between the 
stiff bars within which they were hardened. The 
plan was eventually abandoned, and the magnets 
were heated in the ordinary way within an iron 
tube, and were set straight with the hammer after 
lieing let down to a deep orange or brown colour. 
Steel, however, is in the best condition for the 
formation of good permanent magnets when per- 
fectly hard. 
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Thirdly, the heat for tempering or letting 
down. Between the extreme conditions of 
hard and soft steel there are many inter- 
mediate grades, the common index for which 
is the oxidation of the hnghtened surface, 
and it is quite sufficient for practice. These 
tints, and their respective approximate 
temperatures, were tabulated by Mr. 
Stodart. 

Degrees. 

1. Very pale straw yellow 430 Im^. ._ ^.. , 

2. A8hadeofdarkciyeUow450;^^^^^'^"*^**^- 

3. Darker straw yellow • ml'^^^^ ^Z^"^ 

4. StmdarkerstriwyeUow49o| J^^ screw taps, 

5. A brown yellow . . 500 ^ Hatchets, chip. 

6. A yellow, tinged slightly I ping chisels, and 

with purple . . 520 | other percussive 

7. Light purple . . 530 J tools, saws, &c. 

8. Dark purple . . 550 I o^,s„^ 

9. Dark blue. . . 570rP""8»- 

10. Paler blue . .5901 

11. Still paler blue . . 610 I Too soft for the 

12. Still paler blue, with a | above purposes. 

tinge of green . 630 J 

The first tint arrives at about 480^ F., 
but it is only seen by comparison with a 
piece of steel not heated : the tempering 
colours differs slightly with the various 
qualities of steel.* 

The heat for tempering being moderate, 
it is often supplied by the part of the tool 
not requiring to be hardened, and which is 
not therefore cooled in the water. The 
workman first hastily tries with a file whe- 
ther the work is hard ; he then partially 
brightens it at a few parts with a piece of 
grindstone or an emery stick, that he may 
be enabled to watch for the required colour ; 
which attained, the work is usually cooled 
in any convenient manner, lest the body of 
the tool should continue to supply heat. 
But when, on the contrary, the colour does 
not otherwise appear, partial recurrence is 
had to the mode in which the work was 
heated, as the flame of the candle, or the 
surface of the clear fire applied, if possible, 
a little below the part where the colour is 
to be observed, that it may not be soiled by 
the smoke. 

A very convenient and general manner of 
tempering small objects, is to heat to redness i 
a few inches of the end of a flat bar of iron j 
about two feet long; it is laid across the | 
anvil, or fixed by its cold extremity in the 
vice ; and the work is placed on that part I 

* The knife edges, for Captain Rater's experi- 
mental pendulum, were very carefully hardened and 
tempered in a bath heated to 430 degrees ; being 
then found too soft, they were rehardened, and 
tempered, at only the heat of boiling water, after 
which they were considered admirably suited to 
their purpose. 



of its surface which is found by trial to be 
of the suitable temperature, by gradually 
sliding the work towards the heated ex- 
tremity. In this manner many tools may 
be tempered at once, those at the hot part 
being pushed off into a vessel of water or 
oil, as they severally show the required 
colour, but it requires dexterity and quick- 
ness in thus managing many pieces. 

Vessels containing oil or fusible alloys 
carefully heated to the required tempe- 
ratures have also been used, and I shall 
have to describe a method called ^' hUwing 
off^^ resorted to for many articles, such as 
springs and saws, by heating thorn over 
the naked fire until the oil, wax, or compo- 
sition in which they have been hardened 
ignites; this can only occur when they 
respectively reach their boiling tempo* 
ratures and are evaporated in the gaseous 
form. 

The period of letting down the works 
is also commonly chosen for correcting, 
by means of the hammer, those distortions 
which 80 commonly occur in hardening ; 
this is done upon the anvil, either with 
the thin pane of an ordinary hammer, or 
else with a 'hack'\ammer^ a tool .termi- 
mating at each end in an obtuse chisel 
edge which requires continual repair on 
the grindstone. 

The blows are given on the hollow side 
of the work, and at right angles to the 
length of the curve ; they elongate the 
concave side, and gradually restore it to 
a plane surface, when the blows are dis- 
trinuted consistently with the positions 
of the erroneous parts. The hack-hammer 
unavoidably injures the surface of the 
work, but the blows should not be vio- 
lent, as they are then also more prone to 
break the work, the liability to which is 
materially lessened when it is kept at or 
near the tempering heat, and the edge of 
the hack-hammer is slightly rounded. 



DENTAL PATENTS. 

Br Geobge Owek. 

I WBiTE in order that it may at any time 
be seen, by reference to the pages of this 
journal, what '* improvements " in dental 
practice have been thought by their in- 
ventors to be worthy of letters patent ; and 
also what contrivances so patented are, 
through lapse of time or other causes, open 
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to the unrestricted use of the profession, 
or, on the other hand, remain still secured 
to the patentee. 

It would be natural to suppose that no 
one would incur the expense, the trouble, 
and the annoyances to which a patentee is 
exposed, were he not persuaded that his 
contrivance was possessed of peculiar me- 
rit ; and itmight accordingly be concluded 
that the records of the Patent Office wovQd 
be found to furnish nothing but the 
choicest and most valuable information as 
to what has been done, or is doing, in any 
department of science or of art. 

This is not the case, however. Many 
similar so-called "improvements" are pa- 
tented by difierent individuals, and some 
of no value whatever are patented with no 
other apparent object than to enable the 
patentee to appear before the public as a 
person of peculiar skill. — The grantiug 
of letters patent by the government 
is no guarantee whatever that the thing 
patented is of the least value, or that 
it may not have been in use years be- 
fore, or that, if of value, it has not 
been already patented a dozen times; 
all that it shows as to these parti- 
culars is, that the inventor thougDt it 
worth his while, for some reason or other, 
to obtain a patent. The responsibility as 
to the value of the invention, or the valid- 
ity of the patent, rests entirely with the 
patentee. 

The present patent laws came into ope- 
ration in October, 1852, and appear to 
have induced an enormous increase in 
the demand for patents. As regards dental 

Satents, the following table shows that the 
rst was granted in 1744, and that during 
the 105 years next following, seventeen 
such were granted ; whereas m the eight 
years following the introduction of the 
new lands, i, e, to September, 1860, the 
number has been 56 ; as may also be seen 
by the following Table. 

I propose to furnish a record of every 
patent relating to dental matters that has 
been granted in this country to the pre- 
sent time, confining myself to the order of 
their dates, giving also the dates of their 
expiration, adding any remarks I may have 
to make. 

In describing the inventions, I shall con- 
fine myself as much as possible to the 
words of the specifications, either quoting 
them entire, or making only necessarv 
extracts, but this plan cannot be in all 
cases followed. 



T^lethowinff the number qf Dental Patenie granted 
in each year, from the date qf th^ ftret, in 
1744, to September, 1860. 



1744 1 

1773 1 

1778 1 

1791 2 

1799 1 

1800 1 

1825 1 

1837 1 



1839 1 

1845 1 

1846 2 

1848 2 

1849 1 

1850 1 

1852 3 

1853 2 



1854 6 

1855 11 

1856 2 

1857 7 

1858 4 

1859 14 

1860 7 



1744. Thomas Greenhough. — For a tinc- 
ture for cleansing and preserving 
the teeth, and curing toothache. 
Expired in 1758. 

1773. Jacob Hemet. — For " an essence of 
pearl, and pearl dentifrice," so 
called. 

1778. Francis Gillanders. — ^For a method 
of covering artificial and also de- 
cayed natural teeth and gums with 
a composition or substance that 
will admit of being coloured so as 
to imitate the natural teeth and 
gums, and that will not « corrode, 
stain, or lose its colour in the 
mouth. 

Extract ftom the Sfeoifioatiok. 

'*Thi8 is effected, either by coating artificial 
teeth, made of gold or any other metallic sub- 
stance or composition that may be foand lit for the 
purpose, with enamel, or by covering soch artificial 
teeth as are made of ivory or any other kind of 
bone, or such parts of them only as are exposed 
to view, with gold or such other metallic ^ubsUnce 
or composition as may be found fit for the pur- 
pose, enamelled and coloured with enamel colonrs 
vitrified so as to match or imitate the natural teeth 
or teeth and gums with which they are to appear; 
and such gold or metallic substance thus fitted and 
enamelled are fixed to the artificial teeth by studs, 
pivots, or screws soldered thereto before they are 
enamelled, or by means of such cements, glues, or 
other substances as may he found moat effectually 
to connect such enamelled fronts or casings to the 
artificial teeth." 

No formula is given for the enamel. 
Expired 1793. 

1791. Bichard Stringer. — For a chemical 
preparation, called Stringer's Es- 
sence of Myrrh, for curing scurvy 
in the gums, &c., Ac., &c. 

Specification. 

'* Take — Gum myrrh, grains ten ; 

Spirits of wine, half a pint ; o. 

Rose water, one pint and fourtaen 
Orange-fiower water, two ounces ; 
Spirits of salts, two scruples ; 
Burnt alum, two scruples ; 
Cochineal, one drachm. 
All which digest and filter." 

Expired 1805. 
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1791. Nicholas Dubois de Chemant. — For 
a composition for the purpose of 
making artificial teeth, either sin- 
gle, double, or in rows, or in com- 
plete sets, and also springs for fas- 
tening or affixing the same in a 
more easy and effectual manner 
than any hitherto discovered, which 
said teeth may be made of any 
shade or colour, which they will 
tetain for any length of time, and 
will, consequently, more perfectly 
resemble the natural teeth than 
any now made. 

Specification. 

" To make the mineral paste or composition of 
which the teeth are to be formed: Take thirty 
pounds of fine white sand, like that of Fontainebleau 
or Aumont, wash it well three or four times, until 
the water runs off very clear ; dry the sand ; then 
take ten pounds of Alicaut barilla, pounded, and 
sifted through a coarse sieve ; mix both ingredients 
well together, and place them under an oven or 
furnace (similar to that in which the tender or soft 
French porcelain or china is baked) till they are 
properly purified ; take seven pounds of this com- 
position, pound and sift it, then mix with it two 
pounds of the whitest and cleanest well-dried marl, 
moisten it in very clear water, and grind it in a 
mill (such as mustard grinders make use of) until 
it becomes very fine; then take it out and place it 
on plates of plaster to dry, and the paste is com- 
plete. 

" To make other pastes, but of a quality inferior 
to the above : Take about half an ounce of English 
earth, such as earthenware is made of; add to it 
six grains of earth of Dombes, calcined, three 
grains of Naples yellow, and one drachm of Prus- 
sian blue ; mix the whole together, as above, be- 
ginning with the blue, then the yellow, &c. Or 
take half an ounce of caholin of Limoges, thirty- 
six grains of saffron of Mars, thirty-six grains of 
Naples yellow, one drachm of Prussian blue; mix 
the whole together as before. Or take half an 
ounce of the dust of French porcelain, six grains of 
saffron of Mars, six grains of earth of Dombes, cal- 
cined, six grains of Naples yellow, one drachm of 
blue, made of cobalt ; mix and pound the whole as 
-before. These pastes (the first excepted) have 
theur colour in their formation ; but in order to give 
a colour to the pastes first described, take four 
pounds and a quarter of it, to which add one 
quarter of a pound of safiron of Mars and one grain 
of Prussian blue, finely pounded; mix them well 
together. Or t4ike twenty-four ounces of the same 
paste, one ounce of saffron of Mars, one grain of 
Prussian blue ; pound and mix them as before. Or 
to thirty ounces of the same paste, add one ounce 
of saffron of Mars, one grain of Prussian blue; 
pound and mix them as before. Any of these com- 
positions for different colours, according to the par- 
ticular shade required, are to be mixed and worked 
up with this paste at the time of its being made. 

** To make the teeth so as accurately to supply and 
fit the interval in the gums : Take a quantity of sof- 
tened wax and place it in the mouth, which being 
then shut will give the exact impression of the cavity 
required to be filled up ; in this wax is poured a 



composition formed of plaster of Paris, such as is 
mixed for cornice moulds, which, when dry, gives 
a true and soli<l model of the mouth ; either of the 
above pastes which you choose to use is then well 
kneaded, so as to make it flexible and compact, and 
is pressed into the plaster mould. The paste, having 
now acquired its proper shape, is taken out of the 
mould and laid on any flat and hard surface, and is 
dried either in the sun or before the fire ; when it 
is so far dried as not easily to be put out of shape, 
carve out the teeth with a penknife or other sharp 
instrument to the form you wish, after which you 
place it in the oven on plates made of earth, such 
as are made use of for the French porcelain. As 
the paste in drying loses somewhat of its thickness, 
spread or widen the wax mould when taken out of 
the mouth to an increase in extent of about one 
seventh, which is done by pressing on the middle 
of it with the thumb and middle finger, and deter- 
mine the space by compasses. Observe to bore 
such holes as may be necessary for the fastenings 
before the teeth are perfectly dry. 
I " To make an enamel : Take ten pounds of 
, the best lead, six pounds of pewter; calcine both 
together, reduce the whole to powder, and pass 
, it through a hair sieve ; then take ten pounds of 
sand, such as that of Fontainebleau^ four pounds 
of barilla of i\licant; mix them well together; 
sift them through a hair sieve; put them into a 
crucible of a proper size, and place it under the 
oven or furnace to be baked. Take ten pounds of 
this mixture, clean it well, and pound it very 6ne; 
add to it one pound of spermaceti and one pound of 
the best lead ; then four pounds of borax ; mix the 
whole together, and put them into a good crucible 
under the oven ; afterwards, you clean and pound 
it well, and add to it as many ounces of red lead as 
. there are pounds of enamel ; moisten it with water, 
I and pass it through the mill. This enamel, mixed 
with clean water, is now to be applied to the teeth 
I with a hair pencil, after which the teeth are again 
, put under the oven or furnace till the enamel is 
I hardened, observing that the degree of heat must 
' be milder than is necessary to purify the paste, as 
! first mentioned. Observe, also, that the enamel 
must be laid on the paste formed of caholin of 
Limoges in the same manner as is usual in common 
hard porcelain. That part of the teeth which is 
intended to represent the gums is coloured with 
such quantity of carmine, according to the shade 
required, mixed with spirit of turpentine, and laid 
on with a hair pencil, after which they are again 
placed in the oven, but in a still milder degree of 
heat, and when the colour is dry the teeth are fully 
complete." 

The second part of this specification is 
a description of the spiral spring now in 
common use. Expired 1805. 

1799. Robert Simpson. — For an improved 
instrument for extracting teeth. 

This is a modification of the key, in 
which the tooth is seized by a double claw, 
and raised perpendicularh from the socket 
by a rotatory motion of the handle, an 
eccentric lever fixed to the shaft of the in- 
strument near the claws, acting upon a 
fulcrum that rests upon the adjoining 
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tooth. There is, as in the case of the 
opdinanr key, no control over the direction 
of the K)rce used. Expired 1813. 

1800. Joseph Sigmond. — For a preserva- 
tive lotion and denti&ice. Expired 
1814. 
1825. John Palmer de la Fons.— For an 
instrument for extracting and me- 
thod of fixing teeth. 
The first part of this invention consists 
of a very complieated combination of the 
forceps and the key in one instrument. 
The second, in the use of flat or wire bands, 
made to embrace the natural teeth in any 
convenient manner, as now used, in order 
to secure a piece in the mouth. In some 
cases the inventor uses bands consisting 
of two pieces of gold, one lying over the 
other, after the manner of an ordinary car- 
riage spring. Expired 18B9. 

1837. Bichard Oake Millett. — For im- 
provements in instruments for ex- 
tracting teeth. 

This invention consists in the substitu- 
tion of a movable or jointed fulcrum or 
bolster, for the fixed fulcrum in the Ger- 
man key. Expired 1851. 

1839. William Lukyn. — For certain im- 
provements in applying and attaching 
artificial teeth. 

This inventor proposes to substitute for 
the simple gold pm used in pivoting teeth, 
several forms of slit pins expanded at the 
base like an arrow head or the catch of a 
common necklace-clasp. The same con- 
trivance is to be used instead of the solid 
pin and cement, for fixing artificial teeth 
to their bone or metallic bases. 

The second part of his invention con- 
sists in the substitution for the spiral 
spring, in general us^, of a short spiral 
spring about three fourths of an inch long, 
connected to each piece by the interven- 
tion of hnff wire levers, that of the lower 
piece being fixed, and the one attached to 
the upper moving on a swivel, as is usual. 
Expired 1853. 

1845. John Tomes. — For improvements 
in making artificial teeth, gums, 
and palates. 

The specification in this case describes, 



1st, a mode of obtaining an exact impres- 
sion of those parts of the mouth which are 
to be supplied vrith artificial teeth, gums, 
or palate. 

An impression is first taken in wax, and 
a plaster cast made in the usual way. 
From this east an impression is taken in 
a hard composition, and fitted carefully 
to the mouth ; after which it is fixed in a 
&ame, and by an ingenious and simple 
contrivance every part of it is traversed by 
a blunt point connected with apart of the 
machine that carries also a drill or cutter 
in rapid rotatory motion. The undula- 
tions, &c., of the blunt point as it passes 
over each part of the model are communi- 
cated with mathematical precision to the 
drill or cutter, which acts upon " the 
work," and carves out accordingly a fac- 
simile of the model in the ivory or other 
material of which the piece is to be made ; 
this also, as in the case of the model, being 
secured to a bed for the purpose. The 
inventor describes a method of producing 
a piece in every respect the reverse of the 
model, at the same operation as that by 
which he produces the fac-simile. 

The hard composition is made as fol- 
lows: 

"I take aboQt eight pounds of shell lac, blood 
lac, or lac, and place it in a vessel, and thea place 
the vessel in a hot-oil bath, similar to those com- 
monly used by chemists, and allow it to remain till 
the lac is melted ; I then add two pounds of the 
solntion of India rubber in spirits of turpentine 
or naphtha, as sold by Macintosh and Company ; I 
add also six pounds of ivory dust, or plaster of 
Paris, or common chalk. The several ingredients 
are then thoroughly incorporated by stirring over 
the oil bath. I then pour the hot mass upon a 
warm slab of iron or stone, and by a roller reduce 
it to a cake of about a quarter of >u inch in 
thiekneas; this I call dental mouldi;'^ oompoai- 
tion." 

The second part of the invention con- 
sists of the machine by which the carving 
is accomplished, and would not be in- 
telligible without a copy of the drawings 
that form part of the specification. This 
ingenious contrivance was intended to 
expedite as well as to render more perfect 
the formation of pieces in ivory, but 
the almost total abandonment of the 
use of ivory from our practice malies it 
of less value to the profession. Expired 
1859. 

{To ie continued.) 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON ELECTRICITY 
IN RELATION TO ELECTRO-PHY- 
SIOLOGICAL APPARATUS. By J. 

N. Hbarder^ Electrician, Plymouth. 
{SkmtMkdfinmpagt 178.) 

PALVAKIC BATTBBUJS FO^ CAUTEBIZA- 
TION. 

The facility with which a small portion 
of platina wire can he made red or white 
hot by electricity affords the means of 
appljring the actual cautery to isolated 
portions of the human frame, however in- 
conveniently situated, and to which it 
would be impossible to apply such cautery 
by any other means. 

It is exceedingly inconvenient and diffi- 
cult, if not dangerous, to introduce the 
point of a red">hot wire into the mouth for 
the purpose of cauterizing the nerve of a 
tooth ; although this has been frequently 
done, yet where the heat is sufficiently 
intense to accomplish the purpose effec- 
tually, the temperature produced in the 
mouth is such as few patients can bear 
without flinching// With the electrical 
cautery, however, the matter is altogether 
different; a short piece of platina wire, 
bent in the form otthe letter Y, having its 
two ends attached to a pair of small for- 
ceps, has its apex adjusted delicately upon 
the nerve to oe acted upon. Whilst in 
this position no sensation is felt, the wire 
being cold. Matters being thus adjusted, 
the operator presses gentlv on a small 
spring in the handle of the instrument 
which holds the wire, and the circuit is 
immediately completed between the wires 
of a voltaic battery previously attached to 
the other end of the instrument for that 
purpose. The platina wire instantly be- 
comes red or white hot, according to the 
strength of the batterv, but as quickly 
becomes cold again wlien the operator 
ceases to press the spring. The whole 
affair may be done, if required, in a single 
sepond. Various directors have been con- 
trived for this purpose, and the practical 
dentist may easily invent extemporaneous 
instruments of this kind to suit every pos- 
sible requirement, the only precaution 
necessary being to keep the two wires to 



which the ends of the platina wire are 
attached separate from each other by the 
interposition of any non-conducting sub- 
stance, such as ivory, wood, gutta perdia, 
card, paper, or the like. The size and 
construction of the battery necessary to 
produce the ignition of the platina wire 
will depend upon the nature uf the ele- 
ments employed. 

Those usually sold for the purpose con- 
sist of five or six Smee's batteries, each 
containing from eight to sixteen square 
inches of platinized silver plate, measured 
on one si^ o^y, and a pair of zinc plates 
to correspond. 

These oatteries are fastened to a beam 
of wood, and are connected in series, the 
zinc at the first battery communicating 
with the silver of the second, and so on 
through the series. The whole is fixed in 
a frame, and by means of a handle attached 
to a roller in the top, over which two 
strings pass, the batteries can be wound 
up out of the cells when not wanted for 
use, and can be lowered to any re(|uired 
depth into the acid at pleasure. This is a 
very nice arrangement; care, however, 
must be taken to keep the zinc platea well 
amalgamated, and the silver plates pro- 
perly platinized and dear of mercury. 

The substitution of platinized carbon 
for silver plates is, as has been before ex- 
plained, a great improvement, as there is 
no fear of injury by contact with the mer- 
cury, and they are, moreover, more intense 
in their action. 

If the nitric -acid battery be used, two 
cells, the platina plates of which measure 
two inches by four, will be sufficient for 
all purposes. They must, however, be 
excited when required to be used, as they 
will not remain quiet more than a few 
hours, when decomposition of the nitric 
acid begins to take place. 

The cheapest and most powerful form is 
the modification of Callans's battery, con- 
trived by the author, and described page 
442, consisting of an iron cell, enclosing a 
flat, porous diaphragm, which also contains 
a plate of zinc. 

The iron cell is filled with a mixture of 
equal parts water, nitric and sulphuric 
acids, and the porous diaphragm contain- 
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in^ the zinc, is charged with a saturated 
Bomtion of hydrochloride of ammonia. A 
pair of these cells, of four inches square in 
the side, will ignite two inches of platina 
wijte as thick aa a fine sewing needle. 
The cost of such a battery does not ex- 
ceed 12«. Like the nitric-add battery, 
however, it requires to be used within a 
few hours after being excited, and when 
required for daily Use should be cleaned 
and charged fresn every morning. Upon 
the whole, the carbo-zinc battery first de- 
scribed will be found the most convenient, 
since the operator, having adjusted his 
platina wire and made con^t by pressing 
the spring in the handle previously to im- 
mersing the batteries in the acid, can then 
gentlv lower them until the wire attains 
the desired temperature, fixing them at 
this point by the little ratchet wheel 
which the author attaches to his batteries 
for this purpose. By this means the 
greatest accuracy of effect is ensured. 
In bringing this series of papers to a con- 
clusion, the author feels that they have 
run to a much greater lenp;th than he 
originally contemplated. His desire has 
been to explain the principles involved in 
ihe action of the apparatus most likely to 
be employed in dental phjrsiolo^. If he 
has been too prolix, the mfliction is now 
at an end, but if he shall have succeeded 
in communicating any amount of scientific 
information to those previously unac- 
quainted with the subject, he will feel 
amply repaid for the time and labour 
involved in the task which he most cheer- 
£ill7 imposed upon himself. 



ON DEATH PROM CHLOROFORM. 
By W. Mabckt, M.D., P.R.8., Assis- 
tant-Physician to the Westminster Hos- 
pital. 

( From the * Medical Thn^i and Gazette,' 
Jviy 20M, 1861.) 

Thb case of death from chloroform, re- 
ported by Dr. Dobbie in the 'Medical 
Times and Gazette ' for the 29th of June, 
induces me to offer your readers a few 
practical observations on this subject. 

When chloroform is inhaled, and con- 
sequently brought into contact with the 
air-cells of the lungs, it passes rapidly into 
the blood, by means of which it is carried 
to the brain. If the administration of the 
anaesthetic agent be suspended, the chlo- 



roform will be eliminated from the body 
by the respiration, each inspiration dis;^ 
placing most of the vapour contained in 
the blood exposed by the lungs to the 
action of air during that inspiration. 
The elimination from the blooa of any 
very volatile substance possessed of a star 
ble chemical composition may be consi- 
dered, as a nde, to take place through the 
lungs. This might have been anticipated 
by a consideration of the displacement of 
the carbonic acid of the blood by the air 
inspired, and has been placed beyond doubti 
bv a well-known beautiful experiment of 
Claude Bernard, where ah aqueous solu- 
tion of sulohuretted hydrogen being in- 
jected into the blood of a dog, the animal 
m the course of one or two minutes ex- 
pires the whole of the poisonous gas. 
Messrs. Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy 
have shown experimentally that this law 
is applicable to chloroform, and, conse- 
quentlv, there is not the slightest doubt 
that wuen blood contains chloroform it is 
removed therefrom by means of respi- 
ration. 

If the air inspired be pure, the displace- 
ment of chloroform from the blood in the 
lungs will be very great ; if this air should 
contain chloroform the displacement will 
be less, just as when air containing a large 
proportion of carbonic acid is breathed, 
the removal of the carbonic acid of the 
blood is checked. When a patient begins 
to inhale chloroform^ a portion is absorbed 
by the blood, the remaining is expired; but 
shortly afterwards, in addition to the ex- 
piration of that part of the chloroform 
which has not been taken up by the blood, 
a certain quantity of that which has been 
absorbed is also ejected, being displaced 
by the air mixed with the chloroform in- 
haled. At this stage, however, there is 
still an accumulation of the ansesthetic 
agent in the blood, more being taken into 
the circulation than given out ; fi;radually 
complete insensibility is produced, and the 
handkerchief is removed from before the 
face of the patient ; he now begins ridding 
himself rapidly of the chloroform, and re- 
covers consciousness, unless more of the 
ansBsthetic agent be exhibited. By the 
careful. administration of chlorofon^ the 
state of insensibility may be k^ up:for a 
considerable length of time ; cfurinff this 
period it is obvious that the accumulation 
of the vapour in the blood no longer takers 

Slace, otiierwise it would invariably pro- 
nce death ; there must consequently be an 
equUibriiun between the quantity of chlo- 
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Toform absorbed, and that wbich is dis- 
placed and eliminated by the process of 
respiration. If, during this stage of in- 
sensibility from any cause whatever, the 
.power of absorption of the blood for chloro- 
form be suddenly increased, or its pro- 
perty of giving it out to the air inspired 
oe diminished, then death will take place 
from an accumulation of the vapour in the 
blood. It is difficult to imagine that the 
power of blood of absorbing the substance 
nnder consideration should be suddenly 
increased ; but there is a very simple cause 
impairing its elimination from the blood, 
viz., the administration of the chloroform 
vapour in too concentrated a condition. 
Just as an excess of carbonic acid in the 
air prevents or interferes with the elimi- 
nation of that contained in the blood, so 
must an excess of chloroform in the air 
prevent or interfere with the exit of chlo- 
roform already existing in the blood ; there- 
fore, the blood goes on taking up chloro- 
form, and giving out less than a quantity 
equal to that absorbed, at the same time 
the evil may be increased by a few deep 
inspirations taken unconsciously, although 
apparently with the view of ejecting the 
poison, and life is suddenly extinguished. 
This view would perhaps partly account 
for the case of death reported by Dr. Dob- 
bie ; in addition to which I might observe, 
that the patient bein^ a drunkard, we may 
assume that the action of his lungs was 
more or less impaired from their being 
continually engaged with the elimination 
of alcohol ; the delicate membrane of the 
air-cells was, probably, thickened, which 
at first acted more or less as an obstacle 
to the admission of chloroform into the 
blood. A statement of the author refer- 
red to, appears to support the present as- 
sumption ; he observes, " for two or three 
minutes he (the patient) did not come 
much under the influence of the drug 
(chloroform), inhaling it, however, readily 
enough." It was, therefore, apparently 
sometime before the patient could be nar- 
cotized, as is the case, if I mistake not, 
with most drunkards. The exhibition of 
chloroform being continued, more of it 
found its way into the blood, while we 
may surmise that the elimination of the 
vapour already absorbed was checked from 
the thickened condition of the pulmonary 
membrane, which interfered materially 
with the action of the air inspired along 
with the chloroform ; or, in otlrer words, 
the chloroform passed through the lungs 
into the blood, while the air was unable to 



do so with a sufficient degree of readinees 
to remove an equal quantity of the vapour 
out of the blood ; from this circumstance 
there resulted an excessive accumulalioa 
of chloroform in the blood. 

From the foregoing observations we 
may conclude — 

1. That chloroform must be adminis- 
tered cautiously, and its effects watched 
with particular attention, if, although the 
vapour be freely inhaled, the patient does 
not become insensible within the usual 
time. 

2. That in eveiy case where chloroform 
is administered, as soon as the state of in^ 
sensibility is obtained, the vapour must be 
exhibited diluted as much as possible with 
pure air ; and air free from the ans&sthetic 
agent ought to be allowed frequently into 
the lungs to remove the excess of the va- 
pour present in the blood. 

3. That during the administration of 
chloroform great attention should be paid 
to the state of the respiration, which 
ought to guide the exhibition of the anaes- 
thetic agent still more than the condition 
of the pulse. If the inspirations become 
less deep and respiration appear failing, 
air free from chloroform ougnt to be im- 
mediately allowed into the lungs, not only 
because this state of the respiration is an 
indication of there being an overdose of 
chloroform in the blood, but also because 
the diminished respiration is in itself a 
cause of danger by preventing the blood 
from ridding itself of the cmoroform it 
contains. 

4. That when a patient has sunk und^ 
the effects of poisoning by chloroform the 
only means or restoring animation is by 
artificial respiration, adopting such me- 
thod as is best calculated to introduce as 
much air as possible into the lungs in 
order to remove the poison from the blood, 
at the same time stimulating the action of 
the heart. 

It is due to Messrs. Lallemand, Perrin, 
and Duroy to state that they have already 
called attention to the importance of look- 
ing closely to the respiration during the 
administration of chloroform ; but these 
gentlemen have overlooked the fact that 
the presence of an excessive proportion of 
chloroform in the air inspired must act 
more or less as an obstacle to the elimina- 
tion of the vapour which has already beffli 
absorbed— a circumstance which ought to 
be taken into consideration on every occa- 
sion where chloroform is exhibited. 

4, George Street, HanoTer Sqaare. 
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hospital ^t^orts anb ^ast-^ocli. 



NECROSIS OF THE UPPER JAW 
IN A LUCIFBR-MATCH MAKER. 

{From the ' Medical Timee and QaxeUe^ * 
July 20M, 1861.) 

Ik this journal for February 16th, 1861, 
we gave the particulars of a case of necro- 
sis of the lower jaw occurring in a lucifer- 
niatch maker. VVe now have to record a 
case ill which the iipper jaw was affected. 
In our number for June 8, 1861, page 610, 
under the head^of "The Medical Congress" 
(at Zurich), is an interesting resumS of 
the chief points connected vnth lucifer- 
match makers* disease. In this country 
it is generally believed that the upper jaw 
is very rarely attacked, and in the article 
alluded to it is stated that of eleven cases 
detailed by Professor Billroth, in two only 
was the upper jaw affected. Mr. Erichsen, 
in his work on surgery, writes, "Both 
jaws are equally liable to be affected ; but 
commonly only one at a time is diseased. 
Thus, of 51 cases collected by Von Bibra, 
both jaws were only affected m 5 instances 
— the upper alone in 21 cases, the lower 
in 25." 

Fi-ederick S — , fist. 28, was admitted an 
out-patient under the care of Mr. Coote, 
a few weeks a^o. He then had great 
swelling of the right cheek, and just be- 
low the eyelid was a sinus, leading to 
diseased bone. T4ie whole of the upper 
aw on this side was found to be more or 
ess diseased. The bone on the other side 
was also, to sorn^ extent, affected. He 
could scarcely breathe through the nos- 
trils. He had been a lucifer-match maker 
for eighteen years ; but only began to suf- 
fer from it three years ago. Be had no 
other special symptoms further than those 
general constitutional ones due to the irri- 
tation and discharge of the local disease 
mentioned. The smell was fetid and dis- 
gusting. 

He was subsequently admitted an in- 
patient, under the care of Mr. Wormald, 
who, on July 9th last, removed the whole 
of the upper jaw, with the exception of the 
part forming the floor of the orbit. By 
one long incision by the side of the nose 
and through the lip he was enabled to ex- 



i 



pose and remove the disease. The man 
has since progressed favorably. 



EXCISION OF THE SUPERIOR 
MAXILLA— CLINICAL REMARKS. 

(Kino's Collbgk Hospital. Under the care of 
Mr. Fergussok.) 

{From the * Medical Timee and Gaiette,' 
May 2bth, 1861.) 

The following particnlars of this in- 
teresting case were gathered from Mr. 
Fergusson's clinical remarks after the 
operation. The patient was a woman, 
aged H8. She had for thirteen years had 
more or less disease about the right upper 
maxilla, and seven years ago a tumour nad 
been removed from the cheek. This was, 
Mr. Fergusson believed, probably not con- 
nected with the jaw. He had first seen 
her twelve months before. There was 
then, in addition to the disease of the jaw, 
a tumour situated over its front aspect, 
free and moveable. This was an unusual 
compIicatioD, and rendered the case, as 
Mr. Fergusson then believed, one tmfa- 
vorable for operation, as suggesting ma- 
lignancy. There was no enlargement of 
the glands of the neck ; but this, he said, 
was not common even in cases decidedly 
malignant. She was sent to him with a 
view to an operation, but he did not re- 
commend it. He expected that the dis- 
ease would rapidly progress, and that her 
life would be short. He was, therefore, 
somewhat surprised to see her again one 
day lately, presenting no change in general 
appearance. He was, therefore, induced 
to consider the operative aspects of the 
case more carefully. There was some in- 
crease in size, and projecting into the 
mouth through the hard palate was a soft, 
elastic, rounded mass. It had also ulcer- 
ated, and there was a sloughty, ulcerated 
condition of the palate round it. He was 
able to squeeze his fingers into the an- 
trum, or, at least, into a space above the 
palate. She could blow through both 
nostrilB, and thus it was seen tlmt these 
parts were free. As he found that the . 
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disease had made such slow progress, and 
that her constitution continued good, he 
determined, as it was a question of life or 
death, to attempt the removal of the 
disease. 

In reference to the operation, Mr. Fer- 
gusson said, that he had many debates as 
to the best method of proceeding. He 
was not able to adopt m this case, on 
account of the great extent of the disease, 
his favorite incisions. His usual plan 
was to make an incision in the centre of 
the lip, and then to carry it into the nos- 
tril on the side affected, and dissect up 
the lip and ala nasi in one piece, or if more 
room were required, to carry the incision 
on the outside the nose, and of then dissect 
up the lip and cheek. In the present in- 
stance, however, the incision required to 
be more extensive, as he had to remove 
moat of the upper jaw, and also part of the 
soft palate ; tnerefore, in addition to those 
above mentioned, Mr. Fergusson carried 
an incision outward about a quarter of an 
inch below the orbit. This plan was, he 
said, much to be preferred to the method 
often practised of carrying an incision out- 
wards and upwards from the angle of the 
mouth. On reflecting the cheek the super- 
ficial tumour was exposed and squeezed 
out of its capsule. It was, as predicted, 
quite free. The bone was chiefly removed 
by the bone-pliers and cutting- forceps. 
Mr. Fergusson, however, first by the saw 
weaked the altachment of the superior 
maxilla to the malar bone, and applied it 
also to the alveolar border of the bone 
near the middle line. Having done this 
he broke away the aloeolar ridge and re- 
moved it, and then, piece hy piece, re- 
moved the whole of the bone, except the 
orbital plate, and that forming the upper 
part of the antrum. On subsequent mi- 
croscopical examination, it was found that 
the tumour was not malignant. 



ADMINISTRATION OF CHLORO- 
FORM BY THE NOSTRIL IN 
OPERATIONS ON THE MOUTH, 

&c. 

(From the * Medical Timet and Oazette,' 
Map2ilk,\S%l.) 

In the above case the patient was kept 
fully under the influence of chloroform 
by Dr. Ransom by means of chloroform 
inhaled through the nostril. This was 



first done in London by Dr. Richardson, 
in a case where Mr. Spencer Wells re- 
moved half the lower jawer. Dr. Sansom*s 
method is a modification of that adopted 
by M. Faure, and described by him in 
L'Union Medicale' for 1860. He em- 
ployed it in all cases in which chloroform 
was to be given, and designed that the 
mouth should be closed, so that one nos- 
tril should receive the tube conveying 
chloroform vapour, and the other should 
remain patent to the external air. By 
these means he felt assured that due dilu- 
tion of the chloroform vapour in the 
lungs would be attained. Dr. Sansom 
adopts a somewhat modified method only 
for prolonging amesthesia in cases of ope- 
ration in which the ordinary means for 
the exhibition of chloroform interferes 
with the manipulation of the operator, in 
operations on the mouth, &c. The appa- 
ratus is simple. A glass reservoir, capa- 
city two ounces, is connected at its upper 
part with two tubes ; one of glass very 
short, of nearly half an inch in diameter, 
and terminating in a funnel- shaped ex- 
tremity open to the air ; the other a flexible 
tube, of one quarter of an inch in diameter, 
and about eighteen inches in length, with 
an extremity adapted to the patient's nos- 
tril. The patient is first brought under 
the influence of chloroform in the usual 
way. When the operator commences the 
manipulation upon the mouth, a drachm 
of chloroform is poui*ed into the glass re- 
servoir through the funnel-shaped ex- 
tremity of the glass tube ; the reservoir is 
then shaken so as to project the chloroform 
against the sides, and thus favoiu* the eva- 
poration. The flexible tube is then pushed 
up one of the nostrils of the patient, so far 
as it will penetrate with gentle force. The 
patient now breathes by one nostril ai riui- 
pregnated with chloroform vapour, by its 
passing over the evaporating surface in 
the reservoir, and by the other nostril and 
by the mouth pure atmospheric air. The 
free nostril is used as a valve, to be closed 
or left open according as the patient re- 
quires more or less of the anaesthetic. The 
mouth remaining open, there is quite suffi- 
cient dilution with air ensured, although 
the free nostril be completely closed. The 
flexible tube admits of the apparatus being 
moved anywhere out of the operator's 
way. In the present instance the patient 
was kept well under the influence of chlo- 
roform, the administration not interfering 
at all with the operation. 
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LONDON, AUGUST, 1861. 



The force of the adage, that '^ those who 
hide know best where to find," is well 
exemplified by the second letter of the 
President of the College of Dentists, which 
appears in the ' Lancet ' of August 10th, 
and which we republish for the benefit of 
our readers. That gentleman and his 
colleagues in the council of the College 
of Dentists having, for reasons sufficiently 
obyious, hidden what thej now say was 
the real meaning of their letter of June 
last in phraseology calculated to convey 
to the minds of their readers a very differ- 
ent impression, afiect to be very indignant 
when their device is seen through and 
exposed, and say that the letter bore 
no such meaning as that which has 
been put upon it by the ' Lancet.' We 
will take upon ourselves, however, to say 
that no ordinary reader^no one not in 
their secret — could have put any other 
construction upon it than that which 
the ' Lancet ' has done. It is the plain 
and self-evident meaning of the sentence, 
if there be any meaning in the English 
language ; and it would have required the 
foreknowledge of the * hiders ' themselves, 
or of their abettors, to discover the now 
asserted meaning' of this ingenuous (?) 
composition. 

Our cotemporary of the'DentalReview,' 
in his last leader — which is evidently 
written under much smarting — says, de- 
fending Mr. Waite's explanation, "Mr. 
Waite, in his letter, states that the College 
of Dentists is " constituted " — mark the 
word " constituted '' — on the same plan 
as were other institutions which have 
ventured to call themselves colleges," 
and charges the writer in the ' Lancet ' 
with quibbling in dealing with Mr. 



Waite's letter. Now Mr. Waite's words 
were, "We are in'every particular con- 
stituted as many other colleges — such, foi; 
instance, as the College of Preceptors, the 
Agricultural College, and the College of 
Civil Engineers " — the two first chartered, 
and the last an extinct institution. 

Is there no difiference, we ask, between 
the statement " we are in every respect 
constituted," Ac., made by Mr. Waite, and 
the ingenious paraphrase of our cotempo- 
rary — ^a quotation of Mr. Waite's entire 
sentence would not have answered his 
purpose — ^given above? Does noib the 
use of the present tense by Mr. Waite 
plainly imply — does it not plainly mean, 
according to all the rules of English 
grammar and composition — ^we are now 
in the same position as are the coU^ge^ 
referred to? And is not the substita* 
tion of the word were by our cotempo- 
rary, in arguing this point, as plainly ▲ 
QUiBBLi — ^if not a direct departure firom 
truth ? Does not, in fiu^t, his own charge 
against the * Lancet ' of quibbling recoil 
upon himself? We are satisfied that 
our readers will agree with us that the 
meaning put upon this passage in Mr. 
Waite's Jetter by the writer in the 
' Lancet ' is the obvious one, and that our 
cotemporary, feeling this, was forced to 
resort to this subterfuge to bolster up 
his otherwise untenable argument. 

Mr. Waite's first letter is a carefiilly 
drawn-up composition,and having beei;i put 
forth in the name, and signed by him on 
behalf of the council, must be regarded as 
an official document, and one not open to 
the excuse of inadvertence. We must 
consider it as conveying the deliberate 
meaning of his colleagues and himself^ 
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and take it, therefore, as it stands — ^in 
doing which, we repeat, that we fully 
agree in the views taken of it by the 
* Lancet/ 

We are constrained to say that we 
regard Mr. Waite's second letter as being 
even more disingenuous than his first. 
It is full of gratuitous and groundless 
assumptions, and abounds with false rea- 
soning. The sophistry resorted to in it, 
in attacking a former council to excuse 
his own and his colleagues' delinquencies, 
is perfectly unjustifiable, and only tends 
to b^ay the weakness of his cause. The 
fftUaciousness of this, and of his other 
arguments, however, have been so fully 
exposed by the ' Lancet' that we consider 
it unnecessary to enter upon them at any 
length here. 

The absurdity, disingenuousness, and 
we may add impoUcy too, of the attempt 
made both by Mr. Waite and by our co- 
temporary t<y lead their readers to believe 



that the ' Lancet* could only produce four 
examples of advertising among the mem- 
bers of this College, because only four 
wer^ originally named, must have been 
patent to all those at all acquainted with 
the real state of this question — ^and has, 
like most of their tortuous proceedings, 
brought its own punishment upon the 
College, by causing the publication in 
detail of the names of thirty-one of its 
advertising members. We think the 
members of this College (and the other 
readers of the 'Eeview' — "if any such 
there be" — ) must surely now have had 
examples enough forced upon their notice 
to convince them, at least, that their body 
is not so immaculate as its president and 
council would fain have us believe. 

Verily, the deeper our imfortunate 
friends in Cavendish Square enter into 
this argument, the more hopelessly do 
they seem to plunge into the mire ! 



Cffne8p0nhn«. 
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USNTAL A?P0INTM3BWS AT m?i.. 
ITARY HOaPITALa.. 

2b the Bditar of the * BrUish Journal of 
Dental Scieme? 

SiBj-T After the statement of the Medi- 
cal Director- 6^eneral of the Army, "that 
no dental appointment has been made to 
Fort Pitt or any other military hospital," 
it must be evident that " the Dentist to thp 
Ilospital " misunderstood the nature of his 
position in connection with that establish- 
ment. It is quite possible that when the 
Director-General adds in his reply, " but 
the principal medical officer at Chatham 
has been informed) that he is at liberty to 
request the services of a gentleman regiding 
at Chatham in any case which he may 
think necessary,'^ this gentleman may be 
Mr. Cox Smith, although his residence 



would appear to be, Brewer Street, Maid- 
stone. (See published list of members of 
the College of Dentists of England.) 

Supposing this to be the case even, the 
language and inferences of the 'Dental 
Review,' when commenting upon his alleged 
appointment, are unjustifiable. At p. 158 
(April, 1861) it says, '*It" (Government) 
"has filled up that appointment by the 
election to the trust of Mr. Cox Smith, of 
Chj^tham, now pentist to the Fort Pitt es- 
tablihhment. In making the selection, our 
authorities have done at once a wise and 
a liberal act,* ' &c., &c. " They have elected a 
staunch defender of the independent section 
of dentists, and therefore they are liberal 
as well as wise. The precedent is worth a 
charter ; it is a tacit recognition of right by 
the highest authorities in the realm." 

It became the duty of those who were 
acquainted with the real facts to dispose of 
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thiA precedent ; and Mr. Cox Smith having 
opemy embraced the view of this subject 
taken by the ' Dental Beview,' by assum- 
ing the*title of " Dentist to the Hospital,'* 
he has now only himself to thank for the un- 
pleasant way in which his name has been 
dragged before the pubUc. He may rest 
assured, however, that it was no personal 
feeling towards himself which occasioned the 
calling in question of this appointment. He 
may he fuUy qualified to fill with credit the 
post to which he considered himself elected, 
and if so, I trust that he may ultimately 
obtain it ; but I cannot bring myself to be^- 
lieve that the possession of the diploma of 
the CoUege of Dentists of England will in 
any way forward his appointment. 

I am. Sir, 

Tours, &o., 



SOME EEMAEKS ON THE LAST 
BALANCE-SHEET OP THE COL- 
LEGE OP DENTISTS. 

To the Editor of the * British Journal of 
Dental Science,^ 

SiB,-^I promised to send you a copy of 
the balance-sheet of the College of Den- 
tists for the session of 1860-61, to- 
gether with a few remarks thereon. The 
obseryations I have to make will take the 
form of questions principally — questions 
which naturally arise out of a cursory exa- 
mination of the accompan3ring sheet. In 
the first place, I ask whether the Metro- 
politan School of Dental Science was in- 
stituted by and with the knowledge and 
consent of the members generally? j 
venture to think it was not, and, moreover, 
that when the said members expressed 
surprise at the Council having taken the 
office upon themselves, the step was justi- 
fied ana the "quietus*' administered, by 
the Council asserting it to be " a private 
speoulation." Under this form it cer- 
tainly has passed current among the 
members of the profession, generally, and, 
and if I mistake not, this opinion received 
its confirmation by the payment of one 
guinea for the use of the premises by the 
School to the College. How then am I to 
unerstdand the item, ''Sundry expenses 
—Work-bench and other iittings for 



Metropolitan School of Dental Science, 
£27 10s. 4d.? The Council will, no doubt, 
be very happy and willing to explain this. 
I hope I may not be deemed inquisitive ; 
but even at that fearful risk, I snould be 
glad to know whether the £42 put 
down as " Lecturer's fees" went into the 
pockets of the * College ' or the * School ' 
lecturers? I have never seen the glo- 
rious medals distributed by the Council 
to the proficient members, but I suppose 
they are of too massive a character to allow 
of more than those given by the Council 
being included in the sum stated against 
them in the balance-sheet. I find no men- 
tion of the Eymer Medal in the report. Is 
that stimulus to exertion still continued ? 
I am not in the habit of looking through 
ke^^holes, or listening at walls, but some- 
thmg has reached my knowledge, which I 
think should be stated. I am informed 
that a proposition once was made by one 
of the members of Council to introduce a 
stringent declaration to uphold the dignity 
and honour of the profession by all candi- 
dates for membersnip, and that this same 
proposal was met by a rude "Tush! tush!" 
and fell through for want of a seconder. 
Am I rightly informed P If this should 
have been correct we can well understand 
how education was to be pushed forward 
without a curriculum ; how a large flaring 
certificate was planned, whose size alone 
conveys anything but the idea of true worth 
and respectability, and which is fit for 
nothing out the exhibition of the art of en- 
graving ; and how this same CoUege mil 
have members, even at the expense of low- 
ering a useful and honorable profession to 
the rank of a second- or third-rate trade— * 
so far as the expense of acquiring it is con- 
cerned. The President, in the conclusion 
of the report, " congratulates the members 
on the position of the College," but can 
he do so really and truly when, in an im- 
partial manner and with unbiassed mind, 
he calculates the chances of success, and 
connects with them the means he is adopt- 
ing and the end he has in view ? I doubt 
it. If my time and your space were unli- 
mited, I could say more; but waiting 
another opportunity, 

I am. Sir, yours, &o,, 

iKQrniSB. 

(Far Baknce-Skeit rfferred tOf »ernejttpe^,) 
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The TuBAsuaER in Account witb the College of Denttsts op England, 



18G0. 



Db.— C^A. 



MeinlMrs' Subscriptions . 
Geologists' Association, Rent 



£ 9. d. 

317 2 
25 



Dteember31it, 1859. 
BaUnca 



JAMES ROBINSON, Treaturtr, 



S42 2 

. 205 9 

i5547 2 9 



1860. 



Om^ff.— Cr. 



Transactions for 1860 

Rent of Premises .... 

I'liniing 

Postage* and Envelopes on account of 
Protest of the Medical and Dental 
Professions 

Mr. Peter Matthews, for Clerks, folding 
and addressing Envelopes and Cir- 
culars . 

Sundry Expenses connected with Pro- 
teat 

Postage and Stationery 

Advertisements .... 

Reporters and Transcripts . 

Engraving Certificates of Membership 
by Election and Examination 
(Moring) 

Design and Sketch for Certificate 
(Murray) 

Medallist for College Seal (Taylor) 

Gold and Silver Medals . 

Lecturers' Fees .... 

Expenses coanected with Conversazioni 
and Monthly Meetings — Refresh- 
ments, &C. 

Repairt<--Carpenter, Gas-fitter, &c. . 

Sundry Expenses— Work-bench and 
other Fittings for Metropolitan 
School of Dental Science 

Gas, Coals, and Firewood . 

Medical Publications 

Cousins — Salary for Attendance 

Sundries, including Cab-hire 



DeceabM^ Slit, IBM. 
Balanee 



£ a. d, 

30 

130 

40 



68 14 



13 



4 3 

8 11 

12 6 

4 15 



30 



1 10 

10 10 

5 5 

42 



20 1 3 
6 4 6 



27 10 4 

4 17 7 

10 10 

16 5 

11 3 3 

487 9 9 

59 13 



£647 2 9 
Examined and apprared by the Auditors, 

THOS. C. VIDLBR. 
CHAS. STODDART. 



Jiterar^ %fi\\m m)i Seledions. 



COLLEOE OP DENTISTS. 

{From * Tke Lancet; Aug. 10/A, 1861.) 

The letter whieli we publiBh from the 
pep of Mr. Waite on behalf of the College 
of Uentiats in no way controverts our state- 
ments or modifies our opinions. Through 
our columns be told the medical profes- 
sion that " we (the College of Dentists) 
are in every particular constituted like 
many other colleges," naming as examples 
two corporate bodies. If this statement 



means anything, it means that in constitu- 
tion there is strict similarity, and conveys 
to the reader a distinct impression that 
the College of Dentists is acting under 
recognised authority e<}ual to that pos- 
sessed bj the colleges cited. The excuse 
that it IS universally known that the Col- 
lege of Dentists does not possess a charter 
— in other words, that it assumes the 
power of a corporate body without consti- 
tuted authori^ — could not be pardoned 
even if dentists only were addressed ; but 
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in an appeal to the medical profession, the 
memhers of which know little of the College 
of Dentists, the implied statement that 
this latter, an indifferently supported pri- 
Tate society, is a constituted authority^, a 
chartered body, admits of no justification. 
That our quotations of dental advertise- 
ments were limited to four examples arose 
from want of further space. "We will now 
add the names of other members of the 
College of Dentists who use advertise- 
ments, annexing the dates of their elec- 
tion : — G-. W. Bellaby, Nottingham, elected 
in 1867 ; H. R. Brooks, Banbury, 1857 ; 
E. Dagnall, Battersea, 1856 ; A.Eothergill, 
Darlington, 1856; W. Fothergill, Dar- 
lington, 1856 ; H. J. Gamett, Sheffield, 
1857 ; T. G. Hayman, Bristol, 1856 ; 
S. A. Hayman, Bristol, 1856; W. H. 
Howlden, York, 1857; A. Jones,. Cam- 
bridge, 1857 ; S. Little, Bristol, 1856 ; J.D. 
Morrison, Edinburgh, 1867 ; B. L. Mosely, 
Hull, 1858; S. Mosely, Hull, 1866: G-. 
Mosely, Sheffield, 1857; B. Neep, Nor- 
wich, 1856 ; D. T. Nightingale, Newcastle, 
1859 ; T. Penny, Lincoln, 1859 ; T. Robert- 
son, Bath, 1856 ; E. A. Sayles, Lincoln, 
1867 ; F. J. Sims, Birmingham, 1857 ; H. 
L. Spencer, Orchard-street, 1856 ; C. Stod- 
dart, London, 1856; W. R. Tuck, Cram- 
borne, 1867 ; W. F. Vernon, Edinburgh, 
1857; G-. Wayling, Bury St. Edmunds, 
1866; G. Weaver, London, 1857; E. 
Williams, Malvern, 1857; B. Wilkins, 
Northampton, 1869; T.D. Wotton, Truro, 
1857 ; W R. Wood, Brighton, 1866. 

We will further add the following ad- 
vertisement, and a copy of a letter from 
the Director-General or the Army Medical 
Department, published in the 'British 
Journal of Dental Science :* 

" Mr. Cox Smith, Member of the College 
of Dentists ; Dentist by appointment to 
the Military Hospital, Fort Pitt, Chat- 
ham; to tne Rochester, Chatham, and 
Stroud Dispensary ; to the Kent County 
Ophthalmic Hospital, Maidstone, may be 
consulted at his residence, at 7, Brewer- 
street, Maidstone, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays ; and at his late residence, 
at Halmond-place, Chatham, on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, from ten to five 
o'clock."—* S^uth Eastern Gazette,* Maid- 
stone, July 23rd, 1861. 

" Army Medictl Department ; 
nth July, 1861. 

" Sib, — In acknowledging the receipt of 
your letter of the 6th instiuit, I have the 
honour to inform you that no dental ap- 



pointment has been made to Fort Pitt, or 
any other military hospital ; but the prin- 
cipal medical officer at Chatham has been 
informed that he is at liberty to request 
the service of a gentleman residing at 
Chatham in any case that he may think 
necessary. 

" I have the honour to be. Sir, 
" Tour most obedient, humble servant, 
" J. Gibson, Director-General." 

The list of members published in the 
* Transactions' of the College of Dentists 
during the present year contains 135 
names. Appended to this list we have the 
names of thirty-two associates who are 
dentists* apprentices, pupils, or artizans. 
They are not dentists in practice, and cannot 
be regarded as members of the College ; 
yet Mr. Waite would have us believe, in 
the absence of any distinctive appellatives 
on his part, that' our selection of adver- 
tisers was made from 167 members. We 
do not see what advantage Mr. Waite pro- 
poses to gain h^ stating that the ColWe 
he represents is unacquainted with the 
habits of its members, or, after several 
years of office, by casting blame upon his 
predecessors for their treatment of a ques- 
tion with which he is himself perfectly 
competent to deal. The plea of ignorance 
and the use of recrimination comes very 
badly from men who leave no stone un- 
turned to maintain an equivocal position. 
We regard dental sur|;ery, now affiliated 
to the medical profession, as an important 
branch of surgery, which, in a public point 
of view, commands our attention ; and the 
opinions we have from time to time ex- 
pressed depend upon perfectly authentic 
information, obtained from unquestionable 
sources. We have but one object in view, 
and that is to see the dental surgeon pro- 
perly educated, and placed in a high pro- 
fessional position ; and the evidence before 
us forces the conviction that the College 
of Dentists, while answering no useful 
purpose, tends, by its palpable encourage- 
ment of unprofessional practices, to re- 
tard the fulnlment of these very desirable 
results. 

We are weary of the unmeaning twad- 
dle constantly reiterated bjr the College of 
Dentists, ana introduced in each of Mr. 
Waite's letters, about the interests and 
good feelings of the medical profession. 
The profession is quite competent to pro- 
tect its own interests, and needs not the 
intervention of the College of Dentists. 
The boasted support of medical practi- 
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tioners, gained at the cost of candour bj 
tbe publication of a notorioualj one-sided 
itatementf adds nothing to the credit or 
the strength of the College of Dentists, 
and we would recommend Mr. Waite in 
his fnture efforts to leare this part of the 
tale untold. 



LXTTXB VBOM HB. W^ITE, BIFBBBED TO 

IF THS ABOVE ABTICLB. 

(From the ' Imieet,' Aug. lOM, 1861.) 

To ike EdUor of the ' Lancet: 

Stb, — I regret again to have to ask you 
to allow me a few lines of reply to your 
last annotation on the proceedings of the 
College of Dentists. 

In the first place, I have to complain 
that you misinterpreted the meaning of 
the oWrration made in my previoas letter, 
that *' we (the College of Dentists) are in 
every particular constituted as many other 
colleges." It were, of course, easy to put 
your construction on this statement, and 
to draw from it the assumption that the 
Council of the College claimed to be a 
chartered body. But in reality there was 
no such intention conveyed in the terms 
used. My simple and easily understood 
meaning was, that the College of Dentists 
was constituted — ^that is to say, brought 
together or established — as were the col- 
leges named. The fact that one of these 
colleges has ceased to exist, and that the 
others after their institution obtained 
charters of incorporation, has nothing to 
do with the question, inasmuch as the ob- 
taining of a charter did not alter their con- 
stitution, but onlv confirmed it. I might 
perhaps have used the word " instituted " 
for " constituted ;" but it did not occur to 
me for a moment that the construction 
you have given to my words could have 
possibly been applied, seeing that it was 
universally known that the College of 
Dentists did not i)08sess a charter. 

In the second place, you charge the 
Council with having in tbe list of members 
certain advertising persons, four of whom 
you mention by name. The answer to 
this charge is comprised in the simple fact 
that these four gentlemen were not brought 
into the College by the present Council, 
but were admitted by the very persons who 
are now so strongly opposed to ns ; a cir- 
cumstance which no doubt enabled them 
so readily to furnish you with the names 
of those who are advertising in a manner 
contrary to the laws of the College, and 



which the Couneil themselves were nel 
aware of 

These four names were placed on th^ 
College list during the first and second 
years of its establishment, at a time when 
not more than seven members of the present 
Council formed part of the executive of the 
College. By reference to the records of the 
Colk^, I find that in December, 1856, a 
Committee of Scrutiny was appointed to 
revise the list of members, and finally to 
decide who were fit and proper persons to be 
retained, and who should be rejected. This 
committee returned in their list of the gen<< 
tlemen who were eligible for membership 
the names of Dagnall and Wotton, and did 
not exclude those of Neep or Moseley, who 
were already on the roll, and whose tiames 
remained on the College list when the 
members of the Council to whom I have 
referred resigned in 1858, nearly twelve 
months after the report was made by f^eir 
own Scrutiny Committee, and during which 
time they continued to receive the sub- 
scriptions and recognise as members of the 
College the four gentlemen whom they 
now hold up to professional condemnation. 

I cannot help thinking that it says 
much for the proceedings of the present 
Council, that the enemies of the CoU^, 
when endeavouring to place it before the 
public in the' worst possible light, could 
not select, out of a list of 167 names, any 
other than the four which they themselreB 
left as a legacy to their successors, and 
who remain ratiber as evidence of their own 
neglect and culpability than of any desire 
on the part of the present Council to coun- 
tenance such advertisements as these gen-^ 
tlemen are charged with issuing. 

Feeling, sir, that with us, as with every 
other public body, there are always errors 
to be corrected, we shall be glad to have 
them pointed out, whether by friends or 
enemies, and in so far as we are able will 
endeavour to correct them. But let our 
adversaries be assurad that we shall not 
allow ourselves to be crushed by insult, 
nor shall we cease doing what we believe 
to be a useful work by the mere intimation 
of a scf^tion of opposing dentists (not 
more numerous than ourselves) that we 
must subside to their dictation. If we are 
comparatively small as a body, such is our 
unltedness that our means have always 
been in advance of our necessities. We 
are steadily increasing in numbers; the 
younger members of our profession are 
coming to us eagerly for instruction 
and alliance; the medical profession has 
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strongly backed us when we have appealed 
to it, and altogether wo have every reason 
to be satisfied with our success. Furtlier, 
we have a principle in view : we are 
anxious to be on terms with the medical 
profession, but not to constitute a sub- 
section of it. We believe we are distinct 
as a profession, and should stand as sepa- 
rate for the advantage of your profession^ 
oar own, and for the public. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Gbobgs Waits, M.R.C.8., 
JFreMent, 
College of Dentista, 

5, Cavendish Sqaare; 

July 29ih, 1861. 



DENTAL QUACKERY. 

{From *Ati Jddr€t9 brfor§ the AmericM Jkniml 
CoMttniim, at Niagara Falk^ Atigmt 5, 1859» 
by E. T. WiwoN, M.D.") 

It is a portion, and no small portion, of 
the pledge tacitly made by the youthful 
physician, sui^;eon, or dentist, when he 
receives at the hands of the faculty a di- 
ploma of skill and learning, ** that he will 
discountenance, and, as far a^ in him lies, 
put down all who would pursue his road 
without the necessary qualifications." Ad- 
mitted that it may embroil him in unplea- 
sant altercations, strifes, and bickerings ; — 
admitted that the masses may not always 
distinguish between the philosopher, bat- 
tling for a principle, and the empiric bat- 
tling for a fee ;^the great interests of the 
science entrusted to his keeping, the dig- 
nity of wisdom and the future progress 
towards perfection of the profession he has 
chosen, demand of him that he will make 
no compromise with false professors, nor 
cease " to cry aloud and spare not,*' while 
unworthy Samaritans are within the temple 
gates. 

m * m ^ 

If I were called upon to give the cha- 
racteristics of an irregular dentist, in con- 
tradistinction to the opposite class, I would 
note two points of distinction. First, a 
disposition to follow the dictates of popu- 
larity rather than conscience; second, a 
disposition to win the way by means other 
than those of experience and merit. The 
evidences of the former are seen in a wil- 
lingness to humour the whims of patients, 
to perform operations of temporary value 
only, to seite upon every novelty of the 
da>y at the expense of sound work, and 



generally to make the street and the forum 
a part of the operating room. 

* « • • 

The life and soul of a quack business is 
ostentation. A modest man will plant 
himself upon his merits, and will wait for 
the world to come to him ; and I believe I 
am safe iu saying that, as a general rule, 
the most meritorious man will be found to 
be the most modest. It is ignorance, and 
pretension, and assumption, and wild and 
headstrong arrogance which seeks by advent 
titious arts to atone for gross deficiencies ; 
which attempts, by bluster aud display, to 
blind society to professional incompetency. 
It is the want of dexterity and skill which 
impels a practitioner to tell what he can 
do, instead of doing it silently and surely, 
and trusting to his handiwork as the 
voucher for his ability. 

* « • « 

But it is more sensible,-^it will be more 
agreeable to our fellow-creatures, and we 
shall be more likely to make real advances 
in our profession, if we keep tolerably quiet, 
relying upon doing well whatever our hands 
may find to do. One patient, skilfully and 
permanently relieved, becomes your friend 
aud patient for ever after; and you will 
probably fill, extract, and set for his whole 
f»mily,^-for his children, and if you live 
long enough, for his grand-children, to say 
nothing of the collateral advantage which 
you will derive from the smiles of his 
uncles, aunts, and cousins. The best ad<* 
vertisement a dentist can have is a thorough 
piece of work, fur his patient cannot smile 
or speak, cannot eat, and cannot even yawn 
without advertising him in the best, and 
pufiing him in the only tolerable way. As 
for his patients, private and personal grati« 
tude, there will be no end of it. When he 
eats his Thanksgiving dinner, when he 
speaks in the pulpit, the bar and the forum, 
or in any other public place, he sits down 
or rises only to call you blessed. The 
gratitude of such a friend is worth having, 
whether he pays hui bill without growling, 
or dues not pay it at all. 

* • • • 

To Gondnde with a word or plan whereby 
unprofessional dentistry can be put down. 
This, you will admit, is a moot difficult 
theme. 

It has been said by a humorist of the 
last century that, 

" Oftimes the pleuofe ia at great 
Of being cheated at to cheat," 

and, while the world is constituted as it is, 
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it were useless to expect that quackery, in 
any department of life, can be extirpated. 
Yet Komething may be done, both to check 
it and counteract its ev^ils. I would sug- 
gest— 

1st. The highest possible standard of 
scientific attainment in oar profession. To 
depreciate others we must appreciate our- 
selves. To exhibit quackery in its native 
hideousness to the world, we must remove 
ourselves as high as possible by profes- 
sional acquirements from quackery, and 
make the space between us evident to the 
humblest mind. Were I at liberty to name 



them, I could designate from those around 
me, individual cases that might serve ad 
patterns in all that is earnest, zealous, and 
conscientious in dentistry. 

2ndly. A careful avoidance of any of the 
unprofessional arts to which I have alluded, 
and a recurrence to the primitive model of 
our fathers. Whoever descends into the 
arena of popular competition will never 
rise to a dignified seat with the elders of 
our vocation. 

3rd. Positive refusal to unite in con- 
sultation, or in any other manner associate 
with empirical practitioners. 



Jeutal lUfos iiitir Critital |iej)orts. 



IMPORTANT HULL DENTIST 
CASE. 

{From the * Hull Packet and Eatt Riding Times,' 
June Uth, 1861.) 

In the Vice-Chancellor's Court, London, 
on Wednesday last, the case of Mosely v, 
Abel came on before Sir W. P. Wood. 

Sir Hu&H Cairnb and Mr. Chablks 
Wood moved on behalf of the, plaintiff for 
an injunction to restrain the defendant from 
practising the profession or business of a 
surgeg;? dentist, or any branch thereof, i^t 
Leeds, York, Harrogate, Wakefield, or 
Skipton, or ^t any place in or within ten 
miles of the town and county of the town 
of Kingston-upon-Hull, or the city or 
county of York, or the city or county of 
Lincoln. The question turned upon the 
meaning of the term " city and county of 
York," and arose under the following cir- 
cumstances: — The plaintiff had for some 
years practised as a dentist in Yorkshire, 
being m the habit of visiting the various 
places throughout the county, either by 
himself or by his assistants and agents, his 
residence and head-quarters being at Hull. 
The defendant had been employed by the 
plaintiff as an assistant. In January, 1859, 
an agreement was executed between the 
plaintiff and defendant, by which the de- 
fendant covenanted to become an assistant 
to the plaintiff for ^vq years, as from July, 
I65S, that he would' not during that term, 
directly or indirectly, practise as a dentist, 
except for the benefit of the plaintiff, with 
other provisions not material. The agree- 
ment also contained a covenant by the 
defendant, that for seven years after the 



determination of the agreement he would 
not, directly or indirectly, by himself or by 
any agent or assistant, or otherwise for the 
benefit of himself or any other person, 
practise or carry on the profession or busi- 
ness of dentist, or any branch thereof, ** in 
or within ten miles of any of the several 
places and counties following: — viz., the 
town and county of the town of Kingston- 
upon-Hull, the city and county of York, 
the city and county of Lincoln, and the 
county of Stafford.'^* A penalty of £100 
per day was imposed upon the defendant 
as liquidated damages for breach of the 
agreement and its covenants. The agree- 
ment was determined by notice from the 
plaintiff, dated the 8th of February, 1861. 
The defendant had lately commenced prac- 
tice as a dentist at Leeds and other places 
in Yorkshire, and had advertised in the 
local papers his arrangements for attending 
at Harrogate, Wakefield, and Skipton. The 
plaintiff filed his bill to restrain the defen- 
dant from practising at the places specified 
in the notice of motion and generally within 
Yorkshire. The bill also sought to enforce 
the penalties stipulated in the agreement 
in case of breach of covenant. 

In support of the motion it was contended 
that the term ''city and county of York," 
both in the popular and in the legal sense, 
included the whole of Yorkshire ; and that 
there had been a clear breach of the agree- 
ment, and that there was ample jurisdic- 
tion in the Court for restraining such 
breach, while the agreement was not open 
to any objection such as to induce the 
Court to withhold relief. 

Mr, EoLT and Mr. Kat, for the defen- 
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dant, contended that the term '* city and 
county of York " applied to York itself and 
the precincts, and did not include all York- 
shire. The defendant swore to his belief 
that the term was intended in the limited 
sense in the agreement, and that on this 
belief the agreement was signed by him. 
They also contended that the agreement 
was hansh and unreasonable in its terms, 
and harshly acted upon, and that no relief 
could be granted upon it in equity. At 
any rate, the Court would construe it 
strictly against the pcrnon seeking to enforce 
it. By granting the injunction the public 
would be deprived of the defendant's assist- 
ance, while they could not possibly get the 
benefit of the plaintifiTs services, one man 
being wholly insufficient for the care of the 
teeth of all Yorkshire. 

Sir Hugh Caibks was heard in reply. 

The Yice-Chancellob said that there 
was no counter equity on the part of the de- 
fendant, nor could his notion of what was the 
effect of the expression used in the agree- 
ment be taken into account. He was 
entitled to have the question tried at law, 
and whatever might be the legal effect of 
the covenant, that must prevail. Looking 
at the words of the agreement, one would 
be led to conclude that all Yorkshire, and 
not merely the city of York, was included 
in the restriction. The words, however, 
were singularly placed, and there was a fair 
question to be tried. As to the extent of 
the area comprised in the covenant, it had 
been held that a covenant prohibiting a 
dentist from practising in lUl London or 
Westminster was not too extensive, as 
people would be attracted to a dentist of 
reputation from all parts of London, even 
from Mile-end. But the case as to an 
entire county was by no means so clear. 
It was not a parallel case to that of London, 
and it was not clear that people would come 



to one particular dentist from all parts of a 
large county such as Yorkshire. Then, 
again, there might be doubts as to the 
plaintiff being able to supply the place of 
dentist for a whole county and ten miles 
beyond it. He was not favorably im- 
pressed with the defendant's course of pro- 
ceeding, which was, no doubt, adopted for 
the express purpose of getting the plaintiff's 
customers ; but the question was altogether 
one of legal right. Upon the balance of 
convenience and inconvenience, he thought 
that it would not be right to stop the de- 
fendant's practice in limine. The motion 
for an injunction would, therefore, s^tand 
over until the legal question had been tried, 
with liberty for either party to apply. 



ROYAL COLLEGE OP SURGEONS. 

The following gentlemen, having passscd 
the necessary examinations, received their 
diplomas in dentistry at a meeting of the 
Board of Examiners on the 6th inst. : — 
William Barker, Crescent, New Bridge 
Street; Henry Budd, Tumham Green; 
John Swanston Cobb, Great Yarmouth; 
Edmund Durant, Winchester; Charles 
William Dunn, Florence. 

The following gentleman, son of Mr. Byat 
West, Dentist, Old Broad Street, City, was 
admitted a Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons on the 8 1st ult. : — John Thomas 
lienry West, Old Broad Street, City. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Charles Bromley, L.D.S. of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Eng., has been 
elected Dentist to the Royal South Hants 
Infirmary at Southampton. 

Mr. John Brock has been appointed Den- 
tist to the Westminster Gisneral Dispensary, 

Mr. J. H. B. Thwaites has been appointed 
Dentist to the Bristol General Hospital. 



^t ilont^: Pis«IIane« una Stientifit Intelligente. 



CADMIUM. 

In the course of an interesting paper on 
the metal cadmium, in the * Journal of the 
Franklin Institute' for August, Dr. B. 
Wood, of Nashville, makes the following re- 
marks on the properties of some of its alloys: 
— *'As to the brittlcness which cadmium 
is said to communicate when combined with 
any other metal, the facts are, some of its 



alloys, even with malleable metals, are 
* brittle.' But others are highly tenacious 
and malleable. Its alloys with gold, pla- 
tinum, and copper, affora instances of the 
former. Its combinations with lead, tin, 
and to a certain extent with silver and mer- 
cury, are examples of the latter. An alloy 
of two parts silver and one of cadmium is 
perfectly malleable and very hard and 
strong ;* with equal parts of each it is alio 
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malleable, bot poeaeties leM tenaoitj ; bat 
when mixed in the proportions of two parte 
of cadmium and one part of silver it is brit- 
tle. Equal parts of cadmium and mercury 
form a tough and highly malleable oom|iO- 
sition ; in the proportion of two parte of the 
latter to one of the (ormer, the amalgam is 
nearly equal in malleability, but possesses 
less strength. These mixtures are remark- 
able in view of the fact that most amalgams 
are exceedingly frail and brittle. A mixture 
of two or three parts of tin with one part of 
mercury is so fragile as almost to drop to 
pieces in handling ; the amalgams with lead, 
Dismutb, Ac., are similar." ^'{From the 
Denial Caemoi' Sept., 1860. 



Db. Ftschbb states, in the ' Wiener All- 

£»meiue Zeitung ,' that vomiting after inha- 
tions of chloroform may be prevented by 
making the patient take a glass of wine 
before the inhalations are commenced. 
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" An Old Sahscriber."— Mr. Parkinson, of Sack. 
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Di|4omB of the Boyal College of Snigeona of 
England. 

" H. Pearce."— Thankt. 

*< Inquirer."— Thanks. Oar notes croased. 

** Medicus" is thanked, but not having enclosed hia 
card, we cannot publish his note. Is nos the ad- 
vertisement B very old one ? A later one would 
be better. 
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cus;" P. K. ; George Owen; John Chatto, 
Librarian to the Royal College of Surgeons; 
J. Hearder ; C. Bromley, Soathampton ; H. 
Pearce; Le Neve Foster; *'X.;" *' Inquirer ;*' 
" An Old Subscriber;" B. West; Bod C. Spence 
Bate. 
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R. STENT'S NEW AND IMPROVED 
PLASTIC COMPOSITION, for Uking a 
perfect Bitb, and the most accurate Impbb88I0N8, 
is used in a state as soft as wax, but becomes hard 
in the mouth in two or three months, so that an 
impression taken with it is always perfect, and 
is never dragged in withdrawing from the mouth. 
Sold at the Depdt, in 2t., 4«., and 8«. PackeU, with 
Directions. 

NEW ANODYNE SILICA STOPPING, 
An excellent filling tovfinmi teeth or cavities ex. 
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3f. 6d, per Packet, with Directions. 

VULCANITE ENAMEL, 
For covering the front part, and substituting for the 
natural gums pieces made of Vulcanite. The in- 
ventor challenges the whole profession to produce 
its equal, or a better for the purpose. Price 5t. per 
Packet, with Directions. 

N.B.— Vulcanite Pieces Enamelled for the Pro. 
fession, 29, 6d. each. 

22, CovBNTRT Street, Hatmakkbt. 

CONDY'S Patent Ozonized Water, for the 
Bath and Toilet, removes impure and foreign 
tastes and odours from the mouth, strengthens the 
gums, is antiseptic, and is in a high degree adapted 
for purifying the mouth, for preserving the teeth, 
and for the immersion of artificial .teeth. It 
purifies and softens the skin, allays irriUtion, 
removes secretions, stimulates and promotes the 
healthy action of the skin, and tends generally to 
the creation and preservation of a healthy state of 
the l)ody. In stoppered bottles, 2«. ; double sise, 
3«. 6<f. 

Wholesale Agents, J. Bbll & Co., 338, Oxford 
Street, W. ; P. Squibb, 277, Oxford Street, W. ; 
and T. Lbmalb and Co., 62, Chandos Street. 
W.C. 
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ON THE TEBATMENT OF 

ALVEOLAE ABSCESS. 

By C. Spenob Bath, F.E.S., F.L.S., Ac. 

{Continued frwn page 169.) 

Ok the 25th of December, 1859, Miss 
S — , »t. 40, called, having severe toothache 
in a left upper lateral incisor. The gum was 
swelled corresponding with the extremity 
of the fang of the tooth, to which she her- 
self had applied leeches, bat without 
obtaining any relief. The tooth was one 
that I had stopped with a large gold plug 
six years previously. The stopping was 
firm, and she was very desirous not to 
lose the tooth. She had had two similar, 
but less severe, attacks previously ; these 
had both succumbed to the loss of blood 
by leeches ; but this time the pain was very 
severe. Her countenance denoted inex- 
pressible agony. It commenced on the 
evening of the 24th. The weather at the 
time was extremely cold — colder than it 
had been for many years — frost and 
snow. 

I applied chloroform to the gums, and 
then, with a drill, punctured the gum and 
alveolar walls to the extremity of the fang 
near the incipient abscess. The pain of 
the operation was stated to have been 
severe, but was reduced by the topical ap- 
plication of chloroform and tincture of 
aconite. Upon the subsidence of the pain 
from the operation, the patient was enabled 
to press the teeth against the lower ones, 
which she was unable to do previously 
to the operation, and the intense agony 
decreased to a pain that was bearable. 
The next morning she sent her servant 
to inform me that the pain continued to 
ameliorate. 



Some time afterwards this lady called on 
me relative to another tooth, when she 
said that a few days afiber she was taken 
very unwell in health, and called in her 
medical attendant ; that her face swelled 
again, but without great pain, and ulti- 
mately suppurated and got well. 

Mr. C. E— , »t. 19, follows next. On 
the 27th of December, 1859, he called 
with a large swelling corresponding with 
the extremity of the fang of the right 
upper ooniiie. The tooth has a large gold 
plug in it, which T piif. th^re about two 

?ears since. The stopping stands well. 
*his patient is about nineteen years of 
age, and has every tooth in the upper jaw 
pTug^d, while those of the under jaw 
are, 1 believe, not decayed at all. The 
weather at this time was extremely cold 
(seven to fifteen degrees below fireezing)i 
which brought on pain in all the upper 
teeth. 

I punctured through the gum sad 
alveolar wall to the extremity of the &ng. 
The operation was found to be painful, 
but relieved by chloroform. The pain 
gradually subsided, and the tooth has 
not pained since. I have had occasion 
recently to extract the first bicuspid, 
while uie canine stands well. 

The next case that I find in my note* 
book is that of Mrs. B->, »t. 40. She 
had a left upper lateral indsor which I 
filled for her some two or three years 
since. About a year ago she called, com- 
plaining of pain. The tooth was tender 
to the touch. I drilled through the gum 
to near the extremity of the rang or the 
tooth. The operation wae pronounced to 
be very painful ; but I saw no more of her 
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untiil the 8rd of January in this year, 
when she said that she had found relief, 
but that recently the tooth had pained 
again — ^pain with considerable throbbing. 
I suggested her taking some alterative 
medicine, and heard no more of the case. 

In the early part of June last, Mr. B — , 
8Bt. 21, called with a swelling correspotnding 
with the extremity of the left upper canine. 
I perforated as in the previous cases. The 
operation was stated not to have been 
painful ; but the face swelled considerably 
the next two days, and ultimately sub- 
sided, there being little or no pain all 
through. 

The next case that I have to put ou 
record should, in point of date, precede 
the rest, inasmuch as it first induced me 
to pun,cture through the gum for alveolar 
abscess. This gentleman had a tooth then 
but recently plugged with cement. It was 
— ^I give it from memory — a left upper bi- 
cuspid. Hullihen had but recently an- 
nounced his treatment of what has been 
called the Talicotian operation. Believing 
this to be a case particularly applicable for 
the operation, I determined to make my 
first essay. I operated by means of an 
Archimedian drill. The patient bore the 
operation until I reached the tooth, which, 
from the tenderness, was so acutely pain- 
ful that ha oonldnot bear it to proceed ; 
so I stopped short just at the surface of 
the fang. From that time the pain sub- 
sided ; thus I thought that the cure might 
have been brought about by the perfora* 
tion I then made. This induced me to 
treat the six or seven cases as I have 
described. Whether the result be suffi- 
ciently encouraging to induce others to 
expenment or not, I cannot tell ; but it 
appears to me that the operation is worthy 
of consideration. 

While writing ui)on perforating for 
alveolar abscess, it is not far from the 
question to mention my experience of 
Dr. Hullihen's operation. I think that 
it is only twice that I 'have so operated. 
The first was on a first under bicuspid, 
that I had some time before plugged 
posteriorly with cement. The tooth 
ached severely, and I drilled into the 
chamber of the pulp cavity, and a rush 
of pus followed the withdrawal of the 
drill. This tooth soon got well ; but it 
has since been tender, and it was with 
difficulty that I could restrain the patient 
from having the tooth extracted. The 
second was the first left upper molar, that 
I had previously plugged with a large 



mass of Ash's cement. I drilled into the 
pulp cavity, but no matter followed, and 
it was difficult to determine or not that 
the blood came out of the orifice or from 
the wounded gum. However, from this 
date the pain slackened, and then dis- 
appeared. 

Some months after, and the same tooth 
pained so severely that the gentleman (a 
clergyman who had some dutv to attend 
to) determined upon having the tooth ex- 
tracted ; this I did wifch some reluctance. 

Upon examining the tooth after ex- 
tractiouy I found the drill had perforated 
into the chamber of the pulp cavity, which 
I also found to be full, or nearly so, of 
pus, w^ich had not escaped through the 
small orifice that I had made. 

It may be said that these two cases io 
the first instance were successful — at all 
events sufficiently so to induce one to try 
the experiment further ; but I must confess 
that it is an operation that appears to 
me, to say the least, of doubtful surgery. 
To wound sound tissue, whilst there is 
already an opening through the decayed 
' structure, appears to me to be altogether 
a work of supererogation; to say the 
most, it only spares the labour and paiii 
of removing the stopping that is already 
ixvaerted, and which, when well done, the 
operator has a reluctance to disturb. It 
ceftainly appears to me that the tFae< 
treatment is to remove the plug and pene- 
trate to the chamber of tne pulp canal 
through the decaved cavity. 

I remember when this subject was first 
broached, some twelve years since, that a 
writer in the ' Medical Times' stated that 
he had been successful, when teeth pained 
after having been plugged, by drilling a 
small orifice through the plug itself; 
while a second stated that it was always 
his rule to insert a tube in the centre of 
the plug, thus offering a ready and free 
passage for the exit of any matter that 
miy collect within the cavity. 

1 do not think that either method has 
been much, if at all, followed ; for I feel 
assured that it would very soon be looked 
upon as bad practice, inasmuch as it re- 
moves all the advantages that a tooth can 
be supposed to derive from being plugged, 
even snould it not become choked by the 
entrance of food, and so preclude the 
fulfilment of the only object that it was 
intended to sustain. 
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ON THE CLOSURE OP CLEFTS 
IN THE HARP PALATE BY 
OPERATION— By J. W. Hulkb, 
F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to King's 
College Hospital, fuid to the Rojral 
London Ophthalmic Hospital. 

(From the 'Med, Thnei and GageUe,' 
Jug, net, IMl,) 

In a letter from Berlin, published in 
the * Medical Times and Gazette,* July 
20, on " Uranoplasties,** it is stated that 
Professor Langenbeck had exhibited, at a 
meeting of the Medical Society, " a boy 
in whom he had effected a cure of con- 
genital total cleft of the hard and soft 
palate by a new operative proceeding ;*' 
and the correspondent adds, *'A complete 
closing of this malformation has probably 
never yet been attained before.*' 

This " new proceeding *' has long been 
very successfully practised by English 
surgeons, more particularly by my col- 
league, Mr. Fergusson, and by Mr. G. 
Pollock, whose valuable contribution to 
the surgical treatment of this malforma- 
tion was published in the ' Medico-Chi- 
rui^cal Transactions ' a few years since. 

The following case, treated by me in 
1859, though not completely successful, 
waa sufficiently so to snow that, had the 
patient submitted to another operation, 
complete union would have been ob- 
tained : 

Total Congenital deft of the Hard and 
Soft Pa/afe*.— Richard B—-, aged 40, an 
artisan, was admitted into King's College 
Hospital on September 12, 1859, with a 
cleft palate. A corresponding fissure in 
the upper lip had been closed by an 
operation in childhood. The soft and 
hard palate were both split. The cleft 
in the hard palate encroached rather more 
on the left than on the right of the mid- 
dle line. It was about hau an inch across 
at its widest, and narrowed anteriorly till 
opj^site the first bicuspid tooth, from 
^;Auch point it ran outwards as a linear 
fissure, through the alveolus, between the 
right lateral incisor and canine teeth. 
The roof of the mouth was lofty, and its 
sides were inclined towards each other at 
an acute angle. The vomer was deficient. 
The mucous membrane of the pharynx had 
the usual dry appearance; the trumpet 
mouths of the Eustachian tubes were con- 
spicuous. The voice was veir weak, and 
acaroely intelligible. After the sensitive- 



ness of the fauces had been blunted by 
tickling them for a few days with a feather. 

On September 17, 1 closed the gap in 
the soft palate by Mr. Fergusson*s metnod 
of operating, putting in five silver stitches. 
Two of these were removed on the 21st, 
and the other three on the 24th, when 
the whole length of the wound had united. 

October 1. — He went into the country; 
his voice was but slightly improved. 

December 29. — l^tumed to the hos- 
pital. His articulation was more distinct, 
and voice so much stronger that he could 
join in the singing in the chapel. 

January 7. — I incised the edge of the 
<;left in the hard palate with a small 
Fergusson's knife ; and then working in 
the cut with a stronger Pollock's kmfe, 
detached the mucous membrane and pe- 
riosteum on each side, as far as the alvecuar 
process, working from the front backwards, 
in order to cut the larger branches of 
the posterior palatine artery last. The 
flaps of mucous membrane and perio- 
steum obtained in this way fell together in 
the middle line without any wigging, 
their edges even slightly overlapped. 
Three silver stitches were used ; the pos- 
terior cut out on the third day (owing to 
the darkness of the afternoon 1 was not 
satisfied 1 had put it in accurately) ; the 
anterior was removed on. the fourteenth^ 
and the middle one on the sixteenth day, 
at which time the wound had united 
everywhere, excepting at the junction of 
the hard and soft palates, where there 
was still a small hole corresponding to 
the posterior stitch, of the diameter of a 
smaU cedar pencil. ^This I intended to 
close after an interval of a few weeks, and 
I believe there would have been no diffi- 
culty in doing it; but the patient, who 
had returned to his employment in York- 
shire, could not get leave of absence. He 
wTote to tell me of the great improvement 
in his voice, and to express his gratitude. 

The separation of the mucous memhrnne 
with the periosteum of the hard palate 
from the Done is always attended witb 
free bleeding ; but though so many vessels 
are necessarily divided, ret the naps are 
amply nourished througn the continuity 
of their attached borders with the gum. 
It is probable that the flaps do not perish 
from want of blood, but that their gan- 
grene, which has deterred so many sur- 
geons from prosecuting further attempts 
to close clefts in the hard palate, is 
favoured by the use of blunt levers and 
raspatories, by which the tissues are 
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braised and injured much more than when 
they are more cleanly cut away with a sharp 
knife, the edge of which is kept against 
the bone; by the dragging of the flaps 
I by the stitches when they hare been in- 
sufficiently separated from the bone ; and 
by the restriction of the patient to a very 
low and insuflScient diet, as is too generally 
enforced, instead of a liberal supply of 
nourishment after the operation. The 
free supply of blood whicn the denuded 
bone receives from the periosteum cloth- 
ing its u])per surface prevents its ne- 
crosis. 

Total clefts of the hard palate running 
out through the alveolar process anteri- 
orlj, are more favorable for operative 
treatment than lesser clefts involving the 
posterior part of the hard palate onlv ; 
because in total cleft, the roof of the 
mouth is loft^, and larger flaps can be 
gained than in partial, posterior cleft, 
where the palatine arch approaches more 
closely the natural curve. 
10, Old Burlington Street. 



ON THE MODES OP DEATH FROM 
CHLOROFORM. ByA.EEUTEST Sait- 
80M, M.B. Lond., F.C.S. 

{From thi * Lancet,' Aug. 2Ath, 1S61.) 

Or all the physiological questions to 
which the employment of chloroform has 
given rise, none has received such contra- 
dictory answers — none has elicited such 
active discussion, as the nature of the death 
of those in whom the anaesthetic has proved 
fatal. Faults of inference, or faults of ob- 
servation, have been imputed to almost all 
who have investigated the question; and 
to all intents and purposes the point re- 
mains unsettled. Whether is death due to 
syncope or to apnoea; to paralysis of circu- 
lation or of respiration ; or may either be 
the cause of death ? My conviction is, that 
either may be ; but that a tolerably definite 
law is followed, which I shall here endea- 
vour to establish. 

Dr. Snow held that in all cases the heart 
was the first to succumb to the influence of 
chloroform. Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy, 
and the late writers on anaesthetics, declare 
that circulation outlives all the other vital 
functions. Taking a wide basis for observa- 
tion, I believe that these discrepancies can 
be reconciled. The first great axiom is, 
that the system is traversed by an imper- 



fectly vitalised blood ; the problem is, to 
determine what organs of the system the 
impure blood first fails to stimulate. 

The heart of different animals responds 
to stimuli in different degrees* In different 
classes of animals there is a differeDt auto«' 
matic contractile power of the heart; and it 
seems logical to infer that circumstances 
tending to destroy the contractile power 
should operate unequally, in the different 
classes. It is well known that the heart of 
reptiles will continue to contract rhythmi- 
cally long after death. Not only so, but if 
the heart be removed from the body, the 
systole and diastole will persist so long as 
there is moisture sufficient to allow of them, 
and if, after they have ceased from this 
cause, the organ be again moistened, the 
movements will be resumed. There seems 
to be scarcely any limit to the automatic 
power here. In birds and certain mam- 
mals Remak observed cei-tain rhythmic 
movements of the heart two days after 
death. In man such movements were ob- 
served by Harless an hour after decapita* 
tion ; but the longest period during which 
they were observed to continue was twenty- 
seven hours, as recorded by Emile Rousseau. 
There is, therefore, a wide difference in the 
persistence of the heart's action in reptiles, 
m birds and mammals, and in man. So, 
also, is there a difference in the resisting 
power of the hearts of various animals. K 
the heart of a frog be detached from the 
body, and placed in liquid chloroform, its 
contractions will continue as though it were 
merely exposed to the air. It is even said 
that they may continue longer under the 
one circumstance than under the other.* 
On the other hand, if a dog's heart, still 
contracting, be plunged into liquid chloro- 
form, all movement instantly ceases. Dr. 
Snow said, that directing a stream of chlo- 
roform vapour upon an animal's heart in* 
stantly paralysed it; but though I have 
always seen this effect produced at the time, 
I have noticed in the case of guinoa-pigs a 
resumption of rhythmical contractions after 
the lapse of some time. It is, therefore, 
abundantly proved, that the hearts of dif- 
ferent animals resist the influence of chloro* 
form in different degrees. 

In animals caused to inhale chloroform, 
the heart, in almost all instances, is the 
" ultimum moriens." The duration of the 
persistence of the movements of circulation 
over those of respiration varies, according 
to MM. Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy, 

• ' Gazette Mddicale de Paris/ 1853, t. viii, 
p. 436. 
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from a few seconds to three minuter. One 
instance is recorded in which the duration 
was six minutes. 

The next question is, whether in man 
there is a similar survival of the heart-pul- 
sations. To investigate it many things have 
to )ye considered ; and first, the manner in 
which the signs of danger have first mani- 
fested themselves. Looking over fifty-one 
recorded cases of death from chloroform, I 
find that thirty-eight first declared their 
danger hy the fact of the sudden stoppage 
of the pulse. Twenty-five of these show.ed, 
in addition, as a chief sign, extreme pallor 
of the countenance. Congestion of the face 
is mentioned as the most marked symptom 
in six cases, and cessation of the breathing in 
eight. In by far the greater number of 
tiases, therefore, the signs are not recon- 
cileable with a state of danger from suffoca- 
tion; there is pallor of the countenance 
instead of suffusion, and cessation of the 
pulse before cessation of the respiration. In 
a few cases,* however, I believe that death 
has occurred by suffocation. In one, of 
these, occurring at Gros Caillou, the symp- 
toms were sudden embarrassment of respira- 
tion and sudden dilatation of the pupils. 
At the post-mortem examination the lungs 
were found to be studded with tubercles 
and gorged with blood. The universal opi- 
nion was that death was due to asphvxta.f 
In the case of the death of a soldier during 
the Crimean campaign, it is stated that 
the respiration ceased before the pulse.J 
These facts are, I think, suflScient to show 
that there is not a complete similarity 
between the death of man from chloroform 
and the death of the inferior animals from 
chloroform. 

So also the records of post-mortem exami- 
nations show that a perfect parallel does 
not obtain. In animals the following are 
briefly the appearances : — Lungs, when the 
autopsy is made shortly afber death, of a 
rose colour, presenting neither ecchymoses, 
nor emphysema ; when the autopsy is defer- 
red, there is hypostatic congestion. Heart 
— Right cavities and large veins filled with 
dark, very fluid blood ; left cavities generally 
empty, but sometimes containing a small 
clot. Brain and nervous system appear to 
be normal. 

The cause of the distension of the right 
chambers of the heart with dark and fluid 
blood is conceived by MM. Lallemand, 

• f onr out of fifly-one. 
t *Gtz. det H6pitaax,' 1858, No. 69. 
t Macleod, * Surgery of War in Crimea,' 
eh.vi. 



Perrin, and Duroy to be this — ^that the 
blood is imperfectly arterialized by the 
arrest of respiration, and the heart continues 
to contract afber the arrest. Abrogation of 
the motor influence on respiration is consi- 
dered by them to be the primary cause of 
death. 

Turning to the records of post-mortem 
examinations which have been made on the 
human subject, it will be seen that the same 
uniformity does not obtain ; that distension 
of the right cavities of the heart is by no 
means a constant sign. I have here grouped 
the principal appearances of forty-six cases, 
in which post-mortem examinations have 
been made with sufficient care. 



Congested 19 

Congested in lower portions . . 3 
Natural 7 



Natural 10 

Congested 8 

Slightly congested . . . . 1 
Medulla oblongata and cerebellum 

congested 1 

Dura mater congested ... 5 

Pale 5 

Upper surface pale .... 1 



Rigbt side distended with'fluid blood 10 
All cavities containing blood, espe- 
cially right 7 

All CKsMKt^filkd with blood . . 3 
Right side containing air or frothy 

blood 2 

Small clots in right cavities; left 

empty 2 

Each ventricle containing blood 2 
Cavities containing air, but little 

blood 1 

All cavities empty . . . 8 

All cavities almost empty . 1 

i From this it follows that it is almost as 
common to find the right side of the heart 

! empty as it is to find it filled with blood. 
Taking this fact with the fact that the heart 

! in the cases fatal to man is the first to fail^ 
it seems abundantly proven that the laws 
which govern the death of animals from 
chloroform do not in similar force govern 
the death of man. 

In the four cases which I have mentioned, 
wherein death probably resulted from as- 
phyxia, there were both distension of the 
right cavities of the heart and engorgement 
of the lungs. The cause of death would 
operate here either centrally or peripherally. 
Centrally probably in most— namely, undue 
depression of the functions of the central 
nerve-mass presiding over the movements 
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of respiration. Peripherally in at least one 
case recorded by M. Faure in the * Union 
Medicale,' in which there were congestion 
and ecchymoses of both lungs. The action 
here was local ; the stasis of the blood was 
primarily in the lung itself. The remaining 
deaths divide themselves into two classes — 
First, those in which the heart first stopped, 
and in which the right side was found full. 
Secondly, those in which, also, it first failed, 
but the right side was found empty. In 
both these, death must be said to result 
from palsy of the heart — a palsy either cere- 
bral or cardiac ; cardiac when the impure 
blood affords to the heart an insufficient 
eicitor influence ; cerebral when it affords 
to the brain an insufficient motor influence. 
The conclusions from the foregoing facts 
appear to me to be these — It is not just to 
say, that because animals never die of syn- 
cope, man never dies in like manner. All 
the vital functions in etherization are de- 
pressed, by an altered, blood. What link is 
first snapped asunder in fatal cases is deter- 
mined by various causes. In animals re- 
spiration fails first because the automatic 
power of their hearts enables its movements 
to persist. In man, circulation usually 
first fails because the heart is the most 
susceptible of the incomplete stimulus. In 
animals death occurs by asphyxia, and 
death begins in the brain. In man death 
occurs of »ync<^)e- or by asphyxia, and 
death begins in the brain, in the heart, or 
in the lungs. Practical men may learn a 
useful caution from this; for it has been 
said, that in cases of danger the pulse is to 
be disregarded, and theembari'assmentof the 
breathing taken as the critical sign. If I 
may be permitted to express dogmatically 
what I have learnt by experience, I would 
say, — Rely, almost wholly, on the pulse. 
Disregard dyspnoea if the pulse be good ; 
but if the pulse show signs of failing, with- 
draw the chloroform, and consider the con- 
dition a condition of danger. 

Brook Street, Hanover Square ; 
Aug., 186L 



ON OSTEO -PLASTIC RESECTION 

OF THE UPPER JAW. 

{From the * Medical Timet and Gazette/ 
Sept. 1th, 1861.) 

This operation consists in separating the 
upper jaw from its connections with other 
bones, and again restoring it to its normal 
position. An operation of a similar kind 



was first done by Professor Langenbeck, 
two years ago, when he extirpated a naso- 
pharyngeal polypus ; in that case he excised 
the nasal bone and the nasal process of the 
upper jaw, removed the tumour, and after- 
wards replaced the bones, with Qpmplete 
success. Another case in which the whole 
half of the upper jaw was first excised and 
then replaced, occurred in the practice of 
this distinguished surgeon a few weeks 
ago. 

The seat of naso-pharyngeal polypi is 
such as to require the resection of one-half 
of the upper jaw, and this has been done 
repeatedly, in France especially, by Messrs. 
Robert and Maisonneuve. In the cases 
which occurred in Professor Langenbeck's 
practice, he had always been able to per- 
form extraction either from the mouth or 
the uos tills, or by division of the soft palate, 
and resection of the horizontal part of the 
OS palatinum, or the resection of the nasal 
process of the upper jaw. He was there- 
fore averse to the extirpation of the upper 
jaw, especially as experience has shown that 
a recurrence of the tumour is not prevei>ted 
thereby. There are, however, tumours, 
which are attached in the neighbourhood of 
the Eustachian tube, and the foramen 
spheno -palatinum, and the sinus sphenoid- 
alis, which cannot be completely removed 
unless the upper jaw is taken away. Be- 
sides, tumours are now and then observed 
in the fossa pterygo-palatina, which grow 
partly towards the naso-pharyngeal cavity, 
partly towards the fossa spheno-maxillaris, 
60 that the upper jaw is quite surrounded 
by them, and must necessarily be removed 
before the surgeon can attempt extirpating 
the tumour. Professor Langenbeck, how- 
ever, satisfied himself, by a close examina- 
tion of the skull, that the region just de- 
scribed, would become quite accessible by 
only removing the, upper part of the jaw, 
without taking away the hard and soil 
palate and the alveolar process. Having 
been struck by this idea, he conceived that 
it might be possible to replace the upper 
jaw after the operation, just as he had suc- 
ceeded in doing before with the nasal bone 
and the nasal process of the jaw. It was, 
of course, necessary to avoid the destruction 
of the soft coverings of the jaw, the skin of 
the face, the mucous membrane, and the 
periosteum of any part of the bone ; and it 
was obvious that, on one point at least, it 
ought to remain attached. to the neighbour- 
ing bones, in order to allow a sufficient 
supply of blood. These conditions he pur- 
posed to fulfil, by not separating the sofl 
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parts of the face from the bone, but merely 
cutting them through down to the bone, in 
the same direction in which the saw would 
have to work, and by leaving the nasal 
process of the upper jaw in contact with the 
nasal bone, and the najsal process of the 
frontal bone. 

The following are a few particulars of the 
case in which this operation was first per- 
formed, with successful results : 

The patient, a boy, st. 15, had always 
been healthy until two years ago when he 
perceived a want of air in the lei% nostril, 
which soon became perfectly impermeable, 
the voice being changed at the same time. 

About seven weeks ago, the left cheek 
and eye began to protrude, and the latter, 
although otherwise healthy, was no 
longer used for seeing. No tumour was 
visible from the nostril, nor from the mouth, 
while in the middle of the left palatine pro- 
cess of the upper jaw the floor of the cavity 
of the nose appeared to be pressed toward 
the cavity of the mouth, and this part felt 
soft and elastic on account of the dislodge- 
ment of the palatine bone. Behind the 
soft palate a firm, lobular tumour could be 
felt m the left choana, which was quite 
filled up by it, the introitus into the lefb 
side of the nose being blocked up. This 
latter space appeared to be considerably 
enlarged, while the right choana and nos- 
tril were narrowed. The osseous septum 
narium was dislodged towards the right 
side. The teeth in the left upper 
jaw were quite healthy and fast. The 
slight prominence of the lefb cheek was 
caused by a tumour between the masseter 
muscle and the upper jaw. The left zygo- 
matic arch was a little more prominent, 
and the lower part of the left fossa tempor- 
alis filler than is commonly the case. 
Nothing morbid could be discovered in the 
orbit. 

Other surgeons who had seen this patient 
contended that it was a case of naso-pha- 
ryngeal polypus ; but Professor Langenbeck 
argued against this opinion, that all tumours 
which are not cancerous, as, for instance, 
the polypi, grow in that direction in which 
the least resistance is offered by surrounding 
parts; and that therefore a naso-pharyngeal 
polypus would grow into the sinus frontalis, 
sphenoidalis, and maxillaris, and the laby- 
nnth of the ethmoid bone, and might distend 
the walls of those cavities, but that it could 
not grow from the naso-pharyugeal cavity 
into the fossa pterygo-palatina, and round 
the upper jaw forwards. Others thought 



that a tumour in Highmor*s cavity existed; 
but to this M. Langenbeck objected that 
the walls of that cavity were no where pro- 
jecting, but on the contrary, its external 
wall was decidedly flattened . He therefore, 
before performing the operation, mentioned 
that the case was one of a fibroid of the fossa 
pterygo-palatina, which had grown from 
there through the foramen spheno-palatinum 
into the naso-pharyngeal cavity, the fossa 
spheno-m axillaris, and round the upper jaw 
between its external wall and the masseter 
muscle towards the mucous membrane of 
the cheek. He also said that the resection 
of the zygomatic arch, which he had done 
in a previous case, was sufficient for the ex- 
tirpation of tumours which grew from the 
fossa pterygo-palatina into the fossa spheno- 
maxillaris and temporalis ; but that, in this 
patient, in whom the tuniour had penetra- 
ted from the fossa pterygo-palatina into 
the naso-pharyngeal cavity, the resection of 
the entire lefb half of the upper jaw was 
absolutely necessary. In order to avoid 
mutilation of the face, he intended trying 
to replace the upper jaw after the removal 
of the growth. 

The operation was done on July 1, the 
patient being under the influence of chloro- 
form. Two incisions were then made 
through the skin, the lower ope of these 
from the plaee of insertion of the left ala 
nasi in the cheek, and through this towards 
the lower edge of the zygomatic arch, and 
along this bone to the middle of the zygo- 
matic process of the temporal bone. The 
Upper incision proceeded from the nasal pro- 
cess of the frontal bone along the lower edge 
of the orbit, and beypnd the ftx)ntal process 
of the upper jaw to the middle of the zy- 
gomatic process of the temporal bone, where 
it met the lower incision in an obtuse angle. 
Without separating the skin from the soft 
parts below it, the operator then penetrated 
through the lower incision towards the jaw, 
cut through its periosteum, and separated 
the masseter muscle from the lower edge 
of the zygomatic bone. 'After the fascia 
buccalis, which was strongly prominent, 
had been cut through, a lobular, white, 
shining tumour became visible, which ex- 
tended between the external surface of the 
upper jaw and the coronoid process of the 
lower jaw, towards the fossa spheno-maxil- 
laris backwards. After the lower jaw had 
been separated from the upper one by 
means of a speculum, the tumour could 
without difficulty be removed from the 
upper jaw, and the left forefinger proceeding 
between the upper jaw and the tumour, could 
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reach the fossa pterygo-palatina. As the up- 
per jaw had heen compressed hy the tumour, 
and the foses spheno-maxillaris and pterjgo- 
palatina were considerahly enlarged, a slight 
pressure was now sufficient to allow the in- 
troduction of a fine elevatorium into the 
pharjDgcftl cavity. A fine and straight 
narrow saw was then introduced from 
without into the pharyngeal cavity, through 
the fossa pterygo-palatina, and the foramen 
spheno-palatinum ; and the operator sawed 
through the whole upper jaw, from behind 
forwards, with a horizontal cut, while the 
left forefinger, which had been introduced 
into the pharyngeal cavity from the mouth, 
caught the point of the saw and prevented 
its touching the septum narium. The se- 
cond incision through the skin was then 
likewise made down to the bone; the 
operator penetrated into the orbit and cut 
the soft parts in the angle between the 
frontal and temporal processes of the zygo- 
matic bone. The second cut of the saw 
went from below upwards through the zy- 
gomatic process of the temporal bone, and 
through the orbital process of the upper 
jaw to the lachrymal bone. The resected 
jaw was now only connected with the left 
lachrymal bone and the nasal process of the 
frontal bone, by means of its nasal process, 
which had not been divided ; and in this 
part the skin had also been left entire in 
order to allow nutrition to go on. Neither 
were the hard palate and the alveolar pro- 
cess of the jaw touched. The jaw was now 
raised by means of an elevator, introduced 
below the zygomatic bone. This was done 
without any difficulty, the jaw moving 
easily in the connexion with the left nasal 
bone and the nasal process of the temporal 
bone, as if it were in a joint, and was raised 
like the lid of a snuiF box, so that the zygo- 
matic bone was nearly on the median line 
of the face ; and the foessD spheno-maxillaris> 
and pterygo-palatina, and the naso-pha- 
ryngeal cavity had thus become easily 
aecessiUe. The peduncle of the tumour 
waa now seen to be attached in the foBs» 
ptetygo-palatina, proceeding from there 
towards each side; it was as large as a 
^omVs egg, and one part filled the naso- 
pharyageal cavity, the other the fossa 
^eno-maxillaris. The antrum Highmori, 
which had been opened by the horizontal 
cut of the saw at its inferior point, was 
eaipty and qnite normal, although somewhat 
narrowed by the pressure of the tumour frwn 
behind and without. The peduncle of the 



tumour was then separated by means of a 
broad elevator from the fossa pterygo-pala- 
tina ; the part, which was in the cavity of 
the pharynx, was then caught with a strong 
polypus forceps, and drawn out. The fora- 
men spheno-palatinum and the fossa pterygo- 
palatina were enlarged to three times their 
normal size. The tumour was then entirely 
removed ; and nowhere could a perforation 
of the basis cranii be discovered. 

The haemorrhage during the operation 
was very considerable, on account of the di- 
latation of the arteries ; but at the end it 
ceased spontaneously. Only the arteria 
spheno-palatina was tied at ita entrance 
in the foramen spheno-palatinum, and the 
ligature conducted through the left nostril. 
After the wound had been moat carefully 
cleaned, and the operator had again satisfied 
himself that nothing was left behind, the 
jaw was again pi^essed backwards into ite 
normal position, and the places where it 
had been sawed brought into contact. The 
jaw showed a diaposition to swing upwards 
to the nose, so that a slight pressure had 
to be exercised upon it before the wound 
was entirely unit^ by means of iron sutures. 
Some eerate and a thick layer of charpie 
was then placed upon the wound, and fixed 
by a bandage. The operation had lasted 
nearly an hour. Much chloroform had 
been used, and the little patient had shown 
some excitement during the intervals o£ m* 
sensibility. 

The further course of this case wag rerj 
satisfactory. There was at first some fever 
and suppuration ; but in a little more than 
a fortnight the wound was quite healed. 
The appearance of the face was then nearly 
normaJ. The upper gum had quite regained 
its usual position, and there was no swelling 
of the soft parts ; only the conjunctiva 
palpebrarum was a little pufiK*d, but the 
eye did no longer protrude. There was 
imperfect palsy of the orbicularis muscle, 
and the eyelids could not be quite closed. 
Besides, the infra-orbital nerve and the 
ganglion spheno-palatinum had been de- 
stroyed by the operation, so that there is, 
of course, anaesthesia of the parts animated 
by them. In all other respects it was a 
perfect cure; and it appears, therefore, 
that henceforward it is no longer allowed to 
remove the upper jaw in cases of this kind. 
We may well congratulate M. Langenbeck 
for having successfully completed — not 
only a novel operation of importance— one 
of the nicest and moat difficult on record. 
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ON HAEDENINa AND TEMPERING 
STEEL. 

(ConiiiiuedJrvmpag$ 206.) 

Section III. — Common examples of hard'- 
ening and tempering sieel. 

Watchmakers' drills of the smallest 
kinds are heated in the blue part of the 
flame of th6 candle; larger drills are 
heated with the blow-pipe flame, applied 
very obliquelj, and a little below the 
point ; when very thin they may be 
whisked in the air to cool them, but they 
are more generally thrust into the tallow 
of the candle or the oil of the lamp ; they 
are tempered either by their o^-n heat, or 
by immersion in the flame below the point 
of the tool. 

Por tools between those suited to the 
action of the blowpipe, and those proper 
for the open fire, there are many which 
require either the iron tube, or the bath 
of lead or charcoal previously described, 
bat the greater number of works are hard- 
ened in the ordinary smith's fire, without 
such defences. 

Tools of moderate size, such as the 
majority of turning tools, carpenter's 
chisels and gouges, and so forth, are 
generally heated m the open fire; they 
require to be continually drawn back- 
wards and forwards through the fire, 
to equalise the temperature applied ; they 
are plunged vertically into the water and 
then moved about sideways to expose 
them to the cooler portions of the fluid. 
If needful, they are only dipped to a cer- 
tain depth, the'remainder being left soft. 

Some persons use a shallow vessel filled 
only to the height of the portion to be 
hardened, and plunge the tools to the 
bottom ; but this strict line of demarca- 
tion is sometimes dangerous, as the tools 
are apt to become cracked at the part, 
and therefore a small vertical movement 
is also generally given, that the transition 
from the hard to the soft part may occupy 
more length. 

Hazors and penknives are too fre- 
quently hardened without the removal of 
the scale arising from the forging; tkts 
practice, which i* not done mth the best 



works, cannot he too much deprecated* 
The blades are heated in a coke or char- 
coal fire, and dipped into the water ob- 
liquely. In tempering razors, they are 
laid on their backs upon a clear fire, about 
half a dozen together, and they are removed 
one at a time, when the edges, which are 
yet thick, come down to a pale straw 
colour ; should the backs accidentally get 
heated beyond the straw colour, the 
blades are cooled in water, but not other- 
wise.' Penknife blades are tempered, a 
dozen or two at a time, on a plate of iron 
or copper about twelve inches long, three 
or four wide, and about a quarter of an 
inch thick ; the blades are arranged close 
together on their backs, and lean at an 
angle against each other. As they come 
down to the temper, they are picked out 
with small pliers and thrown into water, 
if necessar}' ; other blades are then thrust 
forward from the cooler parts of the plate 
to take their place. 

Hatchets, adzes, cold chisels, and num- 
bers of similar tools, in which the total 
bulk is considerable compared with the 

Sart to be hardened, are only partially 
ipped ; they are afterwards let down by 
the heat of the remainder of the tool, and 
when the colour indicative of the temper 
is attained, they are entirely quenched. 
With the view of removing the loose 
scales^ or the oxidation acquired in the 
fire, some workmen rub the objects hastily 
in dry salt before plunging them in the 
water, in order to give them a cleaner 
and whiter face. 

In hardening large dies, anvils, and 
other pieces of considerable size, by direct 
immersion, the rapid formation of steam 
at the sides of the metal prevents the free 
access of the water for the removal of the* 
heat with the required expedition; in 
these cases a copious stream of water 
from a reservoir above is allowed to fall 
on the surface to be hardened. This con- 
trivance is frequently called a '* float," and 
although the derivation of the name is 
not very clear, the practice is excellent, 
as it supplies an abundance of cold water ; 
and which, as it fiiUs directly on the 
centre of the anvil, is sure to render that 
part hard. It is, however, rather dan- 
gerous to stand near such works at the 
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time, aa wheu the anvil face is not per- 
fectly D^elded, it sometimes in park flies 
off with great violence and a loud report. 
Occasionally the object is partly im- 
mersed in a tank beneath the fall of 
water, by means of a crane and slings ; it 
is ultimately tempered with its own heat, 
and dropped in the water to become en- 
tirely cold. 

Oil, or various mixtures of oil, tallow, 
wax and resin, are used for many thin 
and elastic objects, such as needles, fish- 
hooks, steel pens and springs, which re- 
quire a milder degree of hardness than is 
given by water. 

For example; steel pens are heated in 
large quantities in iron trays within a 
furnace, and are then hardened in an oily 
mixture ; generally they are likewise tem- 
pered in oil, or a composition the boiling 
point of which is the same as the tem- 
perature suited to letting them down. 
This mode is particularly expeditious, as 
the temper cannot fall below the assigned 
degree. The dry heat of an oven is also 
used, and both the oil and oven may be 
made to serve for tempers harder than 
that given by boiling ou ; but more care 
and observation are required for these 
lower temperatures. 

Saws and springs are generally hard- 
ened in various compositions of oil, suet, 
wax, and other ingredients,* which, how- 
ever, lose their hardening property after 
a few weeks' constant use ; the saws are 

* The composition used by an experienced saw- 
maker is two pounds of suet and a quarter of a 
pound of bees'-waz to every gallon of whale-oil ; 
these are boiled together, and will senre for thin 
works and most kinds of steel. The addition of 
black resin, to the extent of about one pound to the 
gallon, makes it serve for thicker pieces and for 
those it refused to harden before; but the resin 
should be added with judgment, or the works will 
become too hard and brittle. The composition is 
useless when it has been constantly employed for 
about a month ; the period depends, however, on 
the extent to which it is used, and the trough 
should be thoroughly cleaned out before new mix- 
ture is placed in it. 

The following recipe is recommended by Mr. 
GiU: , 

" Twenty gallons of spermaceti oil ; 
Twenty pounds of beef suet rendered ; 
One gallon of neats-foot oil ; 
One pound of pitch ; 
Three pounds of black resin. ^ 

*' These last two articles must be previously 
melted together, and then added to the other ingre- 
dients ; when the whole must be heated in a pro- 
per iron vessel, with a close cover fitted to it, until 
the moisture is entirely evaporated, and the compo- 



heated in long furnaces, and then im- 
mersed horizontally and edgeways in a 
long trough containing the composition ; 
two troughs are commoidy used, the one 
until it gets too warm, then the other for 
a period, and so on alternately. Part of 
the composition is wiped off the saws with 
a piece of leather, when they are removed 
from the trough, and they are heated one 
by one over a clear coke fire, until the 
grease inflames; this is caUed ^^hlazing 
off.^^ When the saws are wanted to be 
rather hard, but little of the grease is 
burned off; when milder, a larger por- 
tion ; and for a spring temper, the whole 
is allowed to bum away. When the 
work is thick, or irregularly thick and 
thin, as in some springs, a second and 
third dose is burned off, to ensure equality 
of temper at all parts alike. * 

Springs and saws appear to lose their 
elasticity, after hardening and tempering, 
from the reduction and friction they un- 
dergo in grinding and polishing. Towards 
the conclusion of the manufacture, the 
elasticity of the saw is restored princi- 
pally by hammering, and partly by heating 
it over a clear coke fire to a straw colour ; 
the tint is removed by very diluted mu- 
riatic acid ; after which the saws are well 
washed in plain water and dried. 

Watch springs are hammered out of 
round steel wire, of suitable diameter^ 
until they fill the gauge for width, which 
at the same time ensures equality of thick- 
ness: the holes are punched in their 
extremities, and they are trimmed on the 
edge with a smooth file ; the springs are 
then tied up with binding wire in a loose 
open coil, and heated over a charcoal fire 
upon a perforated revolving plate ; they 
are hardened in oil, and blazed off. 

The spring is now distended in a long 
metal frame, similar to that used for a 
saw-blade, and ground and polished with 
emery and oil, between lead blocks ; by 
this time its elasticity appears quite lost, 
and it may be bent in any direction ; its 
elasticity is, however, entirely restored by 
a subsequent hammering on a very bright 

sition will take fire on a flaming body being pre- 
sented to its surface, but which roust be instantly 
extinguished again by putting on the cover of the 
vessel." — 'Manufactures in Metal,' vol. i, p. 336; 
' Lardner's Cyclopaedia.' See also page 311, ilnd. 

* Guii-lock springs are sometimes literally /nW 
m ot7 for a considerable time over a fire in an iron 
tray ; the thick parts are then sure to be tuflSoiently 
reduced, and the thin parts do not become the 
more softened from the continuance of the blazing 
heat. 
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anYil, which "j?w^* the nattire into the 
spring, ^\ 

The colouring is done over a flat plate 
of iron, or hood, under which a little spirit 
lamp is kept burning ; the spring is con- 
tinually drawn backwards and forwards, 
about two or three inches at a time, until 
it assumes the orange or deep blue tint 
throughout, according to the taste of the 
purchaser ; by many the colouring is con- 
sidered to be a matter of ornament, and 
not essential. The last process is to coil 
the spring mto the sphral form, that it may 
enter the barrel in which it is to be 
contained ; this is done by a tool, with a 
small axis and winch handle, and does not 
require heat. 

The balance-springs of marine chrono- 
meters, which are in the form of a screw, 
are wound into the square thread of a 
screw of the appropriate diameter and 
coarseness; the two ends of the spring 
are retained by side screws, and the j 
whole is carefuUy enveloped in platinum \ 
foil, and tightly bound with wire. The \ 
mass is next heated in a piece of gun- • 
barrel closed at the one end, and plunged ' 
into oil, which hardens the spring almost 
without discolouring it, owing to the ex- 
clusion of the air by the close platinum 
covering, which is now removed, and the 
spring is let down to the blue, before 
removal from the screwed block. 

The balance or hair-springs of common 
watches are frequently left soft; those of 
the best watches are hardened in the coil 
upon the plain cylinder, and are then 
curled into the spiral form between the 
edge of a blunt knife and the thumb, the 
same as in curling up a narrow riband of 
paper, or the filaments of an ostrich fea- 
ther. 

Mr. Dent says that 3200 balance-springs 
weigh only one ounce ;* but springs also 
include the heaviest examples of hardened 
steel works uncombined with iron: for 
example, of Mr. Adams' patent b6w- 
springs for all kinds of vehicles, some in- 
tended for railway use measure three and 
a half feet long, and weigh ^itj pounds 
each piece ; two of these are used in com- 
bination ; other single springs are six feet 
long, and weigh seventy pounds.f 

* The soft springs are worth 2«. 6if. each ; the 
hardened and tempered springs, lOt. 6<f. each. 
This raises the value of the steel, originaUy less than 
2if., to £400 and JS1600 respecti?ely.— Mr. Dent's 
< Lectures on Time-pieces, &c' 

t The principle of these bow springs will be im- 
mediately seen by conceiving the common archery 
bow fixed horizontally with its cord upwards ; the 



- In hardening them they are heated by 
being drawn backwards and forwards 
through an ordinary forge fire, built hol- 
low, and they are immersed in a trough of 
Elain water ; in tempering them they are 
eated until the black red is just visible at 
night ; by daylight the heat is denoted by 
its making a piece of wood sparkle when 
nibbed on the spring, which is then 
allowed to cool in the air. The metal is 
nine sixteenths of an inch thick, and Mr. 
Adams considers five eighths the limit to 
which steel will harden properly, that is 
sufficiently alike to serve as a spring; 
he tests their elasticity far beyond their 
intended range.* 



DENTAL PATENTS. 
By GrEGBOs Owen. 

ISJrO. Henry Valentine Bartlett. — For im- 
provements in artificial palates, 
teeth, and gums, and certain ma* 
chinery employed in the manufac- 
ture thereof. 

Abstbact op Speoimoa«io3t. 
"In making artificial palettes, teeth, and gums, 
I dispense with all pins, rivets, springs, and liga- 
tures, and avoid also entirely the use of metallic 

body of the carriage, been attached to the cord, 
sways both perpendicularly and sideways with per- 
fect freedom. 

* Great diversity of opinion exists respecting the 
cause of elasticity in springs ; by some it is referred 
to different states of electricity ; by others the elas- 
ticity is considered to reside in the thin, blue, 
oxidized surface, the removal of which is thought 
to destroy the elasticity, much in the same manner 
that the elasticity of a cane is greatly lost by 
stripping off its siliceous rind. The elasticity of a 
thick spring is certainly much impaired by grinding 
off a small quantity of its exterior metal, which is 
harder than the inner portion ; and perhaps thin 
springs sustain in the polishing a proportional loss, 
which is to them equally fatal. 

Mr. Dent stated, at the British Aasociation, 
1841, that he found experimentally the bare re- 
movsi of the blue tint from a pendulum spring, by 
its immersion in weak acid, caused the chronometer 
to lose nearly one minute each hour; a second and 
equal immersion scarcely caused any further loss. 
He also stated it as a well-known fact, that such 
springs get stronger, in a minute degree, during the 
first two or three years they are in use, from some 
atmospheric change ; when the springs are coated 
with gold by the electrotype process, no such 
change is observable, and the covering, although 
perfect, may be so thin as not to compensate for the 
loss of the blue oxidized surface. 
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subtUncefl. I prefer using the ivory of the hippo, 
potarous, commonly knoMn in commerce as African 
ivory. It is exceedingly durable, not perceptibly 
affected by the gastric juice or by acids, and pre- 
serves its original colour for a long time unimpaired. 
But where cheapness is an object, I employ the 
ivnry of the walrus or sperm whale, or any of the 
other inferior sorts. I first make a cast of the 
mouth or part of the mouth which is to be fitted 
with the artificial substitute in the softened bees- 
wax commonly used in casting. From this cast I 
take an impression in reverse in plaster of Paris, 
and from that reverse impression or mould I take 
another in relief in some plastic material vihich 
softens and hardens readily, such as shellac or 
gutta percha, which last impression is of course an 
exact counterpart of the original. I then carve 
out of a piece of ivory, of the particular sort 
before mentioned, an exact fac simile of the model 
60 obtained, which shows the paits in which any 
new teeth required must be inserted, and indicates 
also the forms to be given to these teeth and to 
the holes in vhich they are to be inserted. And I 
employ for these purposes machinery of the de- 
scription represented in the drawings hereunto 
annexed." 

The description followinfy the above 
quotation is of an apparatus to the bed of 
which the ivory is fixed by screws ; an up- 
right frame carries a stock to hold one or 
other of a series of annular, rose, pointed, 
square, round, or eccentric drills of various 
sizes, revolving in a horizontal plane. How 
the drills are made to cut so as to produce 
the necessary adaptation of the piece to 
the model is not stated, nor is it easy to 
conjecture this from the drawings and de- 
scription. No model is in any way connected 
with the machine, to govern the action pf 
the drills. Expired May 15th, 1860. 

1846. William Henry Moggridge. — For 
certain improvements in the plates 
or pieces for the roof and gums of 
the mouth, for attaching thereto 
artificial teeth. 

Abstbact or Specification. 

" My said invention consists — ' 

** Firstly, of an improvement in the shape or 
form of the plates or pieces of metal or other suit- 
able material, to be fitted to the roof or gums of 
the mouih for attaching thereto artificial teeth; 
and secondly, of an improved mode of taking casts 
of the roof or gums of the mouth for the purpose 
of fitting thereto siicli plates or pieces as arore&aid. 

*' And, firstly, my improvement in the form or 
shape of plates or pieces for carrying artificial 
teeth consists in constructing such plates or pieces 
of such form or shape that the surfaces of the 
plates or pieces which are to come in contact with 
the roof or gums of the mouth shall press more 
strongly npoii the roof or gums at or near to ihe 
edges of such pieces than in the centre or middle 
parts of such surfaces, so that, when the roof or 
gums come in contact with and are pressed upon 
such surfaces, the air may be excluded, and the 



pressure of the atmosphere may eause the plates or 
pieces which carry artificial teeth to adhere more 
firmly to the roof O)^ gums. In order to do tliit, 
if the plate or piece is intended to fit the roof of 
the mouth, the centre or middle part of the surface 
which i» to come in contact with the roof niust be 
made to project rather less than the opposite hollow 
in the roof of the mouth recedes, and thus, when 
the plate or piece is pressed upon the soft roof, the 
air will be excluded, and the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere upon the plate or piece will cause it to ad- 
here and the close (intact of the plate or piece at 
the edges will prevent the intrusion of the air. 
So, if the plate or piece is intended to fit the gums, 
the centre or middle part of the surface which is 
to come in contact with the gums must be made 
somewhat deeper than the projecting parts of the 
gums, which are to come in contact with such 
suriAce ; by which means the same result will be 
produced and the plate be caused to adhere more 
firmly to the gums. To the plates thus constructed 
the teeth are to be riveted or fixed in the usual 
way, or the teeth and piece (when a metal plaie is 
not used) may be made all in one if thought mure 
desirahle. 

* * • » K 

" And, secondly, ray improved mode of taking 
casts of the roof or gums of the mouth, for the 
purpo»e of fitting thereto such plates or pieces as 
aforesaid, consists in admitting air between the 
surface of a wax mould and the roof or gums of 
the mouth to whicli such wax mould may have 
been applied for making a cast thereof, so that 
the pressure of the mould by the atmosphere 
to the roof or gums may' he overcome and the 
mould removed without bending, twisting, or dis- 
torting it. For this purpose I make holc« in the 
usual plates or frames for holding the wax intended 
to he applied to the roof or gums in such a position 
that holes communicating with the atmosphere 
may be made through the wax to the surface of 
the roof or gums in contact therewith; and, when 
the wax has been applied to the roof or gums, I 
then take a piece of wire or any suitable instrument 
(made blunt, so as not to injure the month) and 
push it through the holes in the plate or frame, 
and through the wax to the surface of the roof or 
gums, so as to let the air in between the mould 
and the rouf or gums." 

Drawings, accompany this [specification, 
which how-ever, are needless for our pre- 
sent purpose. Expired, September 80th, 
1860. 

1848. Henry Gilbert. — For improved 
mode or modes of operating in 
dental surgery, and improved ap- 
paratus or instruments to be used 
therein. 

The first part of this invention consbts 
of the arrangement of a bar of iron 'or 
other metal in connexion with the operating- 
chair, so as to be capable, by joints and 
screws, of fixed adjustment within the 
mouth of the patient, in such a way as to 
be used for a fulcrum, to rest the forceps, 
or other extracting instrument against, in 
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remoTing a tooth. In extracting lower 
teeth, the instniment is made to rest on 
the fulcram from above, and against it 
from below, in the extraction of upper 
teeth. 

The second part consists of a sort of key 
for the extraction of roots. Thet« is a 
loose claw as in the ordinary German key, 
but the broad bolster or fulcrum, which in 

I that instrument rests on the gum, is con- 
verted into a fixed claw which is placed 

I upon the opposite side of the root. The 
shaft of the instrument is long and straight, 
and the handle is not placed transversely, 
but in the same line with the shaft. This 
instrument is used with the fulcrum, which 
forms the first part of the invention. 
Expires October 18th, 1862. 

I 1848. Edwin Thomas Truman. — For im- 
proved method or methods of con- 
structing and fixing artificial teeth 
and gums, and supplying deficien- 
cies in the mouth. 

Abstbact or Specimcatioit. 

" Haviog got a model of the mouth in plaster, 
hardened in the usual manner with resin, &c., I 
proceed to construci a metal frame, by preference 
of gold, either of wire or dtherwise, the purport of 
which it to give support to the pins for the arti. 
ficial teeth, and to strengthen the piece where it 
woultl otherwise be weak, if it be a case tiiat re- 
quires such strengtliening, as in lower jaw cases, 
where the plate or bar has hitherto passed behind 
the remaining teeth ; and as this frame is not, in 
the finished case, either to touch the gum or re- 
maioing teeth, but to be enclosed in the gntta 
percha, it is not necessary that it should fit the 
model, but merely that it should be constructed to 
effect the purposes above named. The teeth being 
prepared of the proper length and colour, I solder 
pins to receive them in the above-mentioned frame 
in their proper places, in the same manner I should 
if placing them on a gold plate of the 'usual make ; 
but it is not necessary to fit them to the frame, as 
the gutta forms sockets aroqnd and under them, 
which receive them in like manner as teeth are 
naturally articulated in the jaw. 

**I then proceed to mould or form the gutta 
percha, which I prefer to have as pure as I can 
purchase it $ gutta percha, when heated, being, as 
is well known, very plastic, and readily pressed 
into any form. First, I entirely enclose the metal 
frame, as above described, in gutta percha, except 
the pins; this is readily done with the fingers. 
Then I place it on the plaster model, previously 
i ' wet with cold water, in such a manner as to bring 
tlie teeth, when placed on their respective pins, 
into their proper place, to supply the deficiency. 
I then proceed to mould the gutta percha into the 
proper form, to replace all the lost structures, 
without altering the surface that touches the model; 
this I effect either by again miking it hot in water, 
or by the aid of heated instniments, or by both, as 
the case may require, hut for this part of my in- 
vention I can give no precise rule, as it must 



depend on the ease ; and the gutta percha most, at 
the same time, if necesssry, be carried over other 
parts of the mouth not hitherto deficient, as has 
been the custom with gold plate on other sub- 
stances, either to equalise pressure or gain support. 

" By this means the gutta percha will, with the 
new teeth, fit those parts of the mouth where 
wanting; and in order to make up for any imper- 
fections in the plaster model, I warm the gutta 
percha of the artificial teeth constructed as above 
explained, and place the same into the mouth and 
press it into position, by which it will become per- 
fectly adapted to the mouth. I then remove the 
same from the mouth, and take the teeth off the 
pins, by which the sockets in the gntta percha vrill 
be left empty. I then coat over the pins with wax 
or other matter, which will prevent deposit of gold 
in the process of electro-gilding, which I now cause 
to be performed within the sockets, also on outer 
and inner surfaces of the gutta percha, leaving the 
surface thereof which comes next the gums so that 
a surface of gutta percha will come next the gums. 
And such is the peculiar property of this matter, 
that it may be made most accurately to fit the 
gums, cavities, and imperfections of the month near 
the gums ; and artificial teeth thus made will not 
require any other mode of fixing when in the 
month than what results from a good fit. I do 
not, however, say that in no case other fastenings 
may not be required, but in all cases which have 
come before me I have not found other fastenings 
necessary. The electro-gilding will line the sockets 
for the te«>th, and also the external aurfaees, such 
electro-gilding being performed, as is well under- 
stood, by preparing the surfaces to be gilt in the 
ordinary manner. The teeth are then to be fixed 
on to the pins and into the sockets by cement, as 
heretofore when using gold plalea; and any of the 
various descriptions of teeth may be employed, to 
which, separately, I make no claim. It is not 
essential to making artificial teeth and gums, ac- 
cording to my invention, that the gutta percha 
used should be coated vrith gold. And I would 
state that, although I prefer to employ gutta percha 
alone, I do not confine myself thereto, as eoloiving 
or other matter may be used therevrith. 

"In carrying out the second part of my in- 
vention, in place of using gntta percha and electro* 
gilding as above explained, I employ hard wax or 
other matter which may be readily moulded or 
shaped in the forms deseribed in respect to gutta 
percha, and then by electro-gilding the same all 
over I can obtain artificial teeth fitting with great 
accuracy ; and according to this plan the moulded 
or shaped matter may be such as would be unsuited 
to be worn in the mouth if it were not for the 
coating with gold, which vrill not only give strength, 
but also prevent any moisture getting to the in- 
terior matter which constitutes the setting of the 
teeth. 

"Having thus deseribed the nsture of my in- 
vention, and the manner in which the same is to be 
performed, I would state in respect to the first part 
of my invention, that I am aware that gutta percha 
has been before employed for temporarily filling up 
a space in the mouth caused by removing a tooth 
or teeth, and the same has been allowed to remain 
till artificial teeth for fitting such spaces have been 
prepared ; and further, I have been informed thai 
gutu percha has been used for making good some 
defects in the mouth, hut not in connection with 
artificial teeth and gums, and I mention these par* 
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ticulars in order to state that I make no claim to^ 
such use of gutta perclia. But what I claim is — 

** First, the manufacturing of artificial teeth and 
gums, and making good other deficiencies of the 
mouth iu connexion therewith hy employing gutta 
percha ; and I also claim the coating the surfaces 
thereof with metal. 

''And, secondly, I chum the application of 
electro*gilding in the manufacture of artificial teeth 
and gums as a coating to soft materials, as herein 
explained." 

Expires February ISth," 1863 * 

1849. Geopge FeUows Harrington. — For 
improvements in the ma&u&cture 
of artificial teeth, and the beds 
and palates for teeth. 

Abstbagt of Speoipication. 

. " My iuTention consists — 

** First, of improvements in the manufacture of 
artificial teeth when what are called mineral teeth 
are used. ' 

*' Secondly, my invention consists of improve- 
ments in the manufacture of the beds and palates 
for teeth and artificial palates where no teeth may 
be required by the application of tortoiseshell. 
And, 

** Thirdly, my invention consists of improvements 
in the machinery of apparatus employed in the 
making of beds or palates for teeth. And in order 
that my invention may be most fully understood 
and readily carried into effect, I will proceed to 
describe the means pursued by me. 

** Heretofore, in manufactnring mineral teeth in 
sets or large. |>i«c^s it has been usual to take a 
east of the month or part thereof of a patient, and 
to obtain therefrom a model of the mouth or parts 
thereof, whether for the upper or lower gums, and 
tins model is handed to the maker of mineral teeth, 
in order that he may make the teeth in accordance 
therewith, and the workman makes the teeth with 
the surfaces which come next the gums as nearly 
as may be to fit the gums, and formerly such teeth 
were made without the interposition of beds or 
palates of gold or other material, but in modern 
practice it has been usual for the makers of arti- 
ficial teeth to employ gold (and ih some instances 
other materials) as beds and palates for such teeth^ 
and thus are sets or parts of sets of artificial teeth 
made. Blineral teeth, heretofore, when to be com- 
bined with teeth or palates, have been made in like 
manner from the model of the mouth and the parts 
or feih-faces thereof which were to come next the 
gums have been made in accordance with the model 
of the interior of the month, and suitable to fit the 
gums of the patient, and the gold to form the bed 
or palate has been stamped into form, according 
to a model of th^ mouth obtained as before ex- 
plained from the particular patient for whom the 
set of teeth are intended. The mineral teeth and 
the gold, having been made both to correspond vrith 
the mouth, they have had to be combined together, 
and this has been done by cutting away the surface 

• The reader is here referred to Mr. Truman's 
admirable paper, " On the Necessity of Plasticity in 
Mechanical Dentistry," read before the Odontolo- 
gical Society of London, June 3d, and reported at 
length, pp. 152 — 160 of this Journal. 



of the mineral teeth which is to come next the bed 
or palate of gold, such cutting away requiring careful 
and accurate workmanship, and which is more or 
. less difficult, depending ou the varied undulations 
in the gums or parts of the mouth wliich have to be 
covered by the beds or palates for mineral teeth, 
being composed of a substance which is .first 
moulded and then vitrified, and it being a property 
of such substance to decrease in size to a consider- 
able degree in the process of firing, and as the form 
and undulations of each mouth differs from all 
others, it has hitherto been found impossible to 
mould it so that it shall exactly fit the intended 
bed or palate after the piece of mineral has been 
vitrified; all which render the accurate fitting of 
artificial teeth a very difficult art, and the same is 
comparatively seldom well done. Mineral teeth 
have also been made in single teeth, and In small 
pieces of three or four teeth, without referente to 
any particular mouth, but a sufi&cient snbstauoe of 
mineral has been left at the base of each tooth or 
teeth to allow of its being cut away to fit a parti- 
cular mouth, or part thereof, so that the same 
description of difficult workmanship is required in 
fitting as in cases where pieces of minersl are made 
for a particular mouth. Now, according to the first 
part of my invention, I manufacture mineral teeth 
with the surfaces which come next the palates or 
beds without reference to the nature of the par- 
ticular mouth to which they may afterwards be 
fitted, and cause the palates or beds to be made on 
the one surface to correspond with the particular 
mouth to which artificial teeth are to be fitted, and 
the other surface thereof to correspond with the 
surface of the mineral teeth, so as accurately to fit 
the same, thus rendering the making of such sur- 
faces of the mineral teeth first to correspond with 
the mouth, and then to cut away the same to allow 
for and adjust them to the bed and palate intro- 
duced between the teeth and the mouth unneces- 
sary. In carrying out this {>art of my invention, I 
would state that I have found, on an extensive 
examination, that in the variation between extreme 
cases of the mouths of persons (so far as the sets of 
teeth are concerned) there is not a large difference, 
and that if four or five sets of teeth, slightly differing 
in dimensions, be made, such a series will, if the 
palates and beds be well made, be suitable for most 
if not all the cases which a dentist will be called on 
to treat ; and, in carrying out my invention, I cause 
a series of distinct sets of mineral teeth to be 
moulded, each set being but in a small degree less 
or larger than another set, so that when a dentist 
is. about to prepsre for fixing a set of teeth he will 
take a cast of the mouth, in order to make the 
palate and bed correct to the mouth, and he will at 
once know which of the sized sets will be the 
proper one for the particular case. But in place of 
taking the cast of the mouth by the means of soft 
wax, placed in what are called * model pans ' of 
the ordinary kind, one part Of my improvements 
consists in using model pans or sets with teeth, or 
projecting surfaces of the dimensions of teeth, so 
that a patient having two model pans or sets in the 
mouth at one time will, by shutting the mouth and 
pressing the wax (or plastic matter used) cau»e it 
to take the form of the two surfaces of the month, 
and the feeling and countenanoe of the patient will 
indicate whether the height and diameter of the 
teeth, palates, and beds, are agreeable and proper 
for the patient's case, by which means an exact 
measure for the set of artificial teeth will be ascer- 
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tained by the dentist, and at the same time casts 
for obtaining models will be obtained; by such 
means the dentist, if he record the dimensions, 
which he will be faeiliuted in doing by means of 
the measuring apparatus hereafter ex plained, will be 
able to complete a set of artificial teeth without in 
most cases requiring to see the patient more than 
once. 

• • • • • 

*' What I claim is— First, the mode herein de- 
scribed of manofscturing artificial teeth where 
mineral teeth are used, whereby the makuig of the 
teeth to the particular case, or leaving a sufildent 
substance at the base of the tooth or teeth, to allow 
of its being ground or cut away to fit a particular 
case, and the subsequent cutting of the surfsces of 
the mineral teeth which come neat the mouth, in 
order to fit the beds and palates, are rendered un- 
necessary. 

** Secondly, I claim the manufacture of beds and 
palates for teeth, and of artificial plates where no 
teeth are required, of tortoiseshell. And, 

*« Thirdly, I claim the arrangement of machuiery 
or apparatus herein described.'' 

Here follows a description of a measuring 
apparatus, which, however, forms no part 
of the patentee's claim. Also a description 
of the apparatus used for moulding or 
shaping the tortoiseshell. Both these 
descriptions would be tmintelligible without 
the drawings to which they refer ; and al- 
though the latter is highly ingenious, it 
cannot be considered of any practical value 
at the present time to the dentist. Ex- 
pires February Ist, 1863. 

1R50. Cuthbert Dinsdale. — ^For imnrove- 
ments in the manu&cture of arti- 
ficial palates and gums, and in the 
mode of setting or fibdng natural or 
artificial teeth. 

This invention consists, first, of making 
artificial gums of gold or other metal and 
enamelling them to resemble the natural 
gums ; secondly, in making artificial palates 
iu a similar manner. 

In making a set of teeth with gums, a 
plate of copper or other metal, having tube 
teeth arranged upon it, is made to fit the 
mouth ; the required gum is then modelled 
in wax upon this piece, and the teeth are 
carefully removed firom their pins, leaving 
the wax gum and sockets uninjured; of 
these, models are made, and a plate, say of 
gold, is swaged and punched to their form ; 



the gold is then filed or cut out from the 
sockets, so that the teeth may drop into 
their respective places, and the situations 
for the pins be marked upon the plate that 
forms the base of the piece, and rests upon 
the palate or remaining gum. The pins 
having been soldered into their places, the 
two parts of the piece, viz., the plate that 
fits the mouth and that representing the 
gums, are soldered together, the teeth are 
replaced on the pins in the artificial alveoli, 
and secured there by the enamel. 

The second part of this invention, viz., 
the making of artificial palates, will be 
best descried in the words of the speci- 
fication : 

** Artificial palates I oonstniet by first taking a 
wax model of the mouth where the deficiency 
exists, and then taking a cast in plaster of Paris, 
and afterwards in ainc and lead, as before slated for 
artificial gums. A metal plate must then be made 
to fit the sine die, and care must be taken to see 
that it also fitt the month. A wax arch or palate 
must then be modelled upon this plate is near as 
possible to the form of what the roof of the mouth 
ought to be, and when this is completed a cast 
must be taken from that in plaster of Paris, and 
zinc and lead dies made as in the former eiae. 
Gold or other metal plates, as the eiae may reqube, 
are then struck up by means of the lead and sine 
dies, leaving the part hollow between the plate 
which will come against the mouth and the plate, 
which will form the artificial palate, and against 
which the tongue will come. Care must be taken 
that the cavity is made impervious to moisture, by 
screwing a phrot into tlie hole which may be re- 
quired as an air hale la soldering and enamelling 
the parts. If thought desirable, the eaamellin| 
may be extended over the whole suftcet but 1 
prefer leaving that partunoevered with enamel that 
comee sigainst the roof of the mouth. These im- 
proved palates are fixed in the mouth with elasps 
round the teeth or spinl springs, as the case re- 
quires. 

• ■ • • • • 

<< That which I consider to be new, and thereftne 
wish to claim as the invention secured to me by 
the hereinbefoire in part recited letters patent, is 
the manufocture of hollow metal gums, and coating 
the same with enamel, whereby an increased sup- 
port will be afibrded to the teeth, and a close ap- 
proximation (in appearance) to nature will at the 
same time be attained. I also claim the manu- 
facture of palates, as above described. 

No formula for the enamel is given. 
Expires October 15th, 1864. 

(7b to cmMmed,) 
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ECCHYMOSIS 
WOUND OP 



FOL. 
THE 



EXTENSIVE 

LOWING 

CHEEK. 

(The Poplar Hospital.) 
(Ihm the ' Med. Timee and Gax,* Juiff 27th, 1B61.) 

The following case, to which Mr. Brown- 
field, the resident surgeon, directed our 
attention at a recent visit to the Poplar 
Hospital, is curious as showing extensive 
ecchymosis from a small and limited wound. 
A man, sdt. 72, was admitted on February 9th 
into the Poplar Hospital, under the care of 
Dr. Barr, for fracture of the angle of the 
lower jaw on the left side. The injury was 
caused by a cask falling against the jaw. 
Soon afterwards the ecchymotic swellings 
appeared about the jaw, and spread in irre- 
gular patches under the skin of the neck 
and on to the chest, and also upwards on 
the cheeks and to the opposite lower eyelid. 
The mucous membrane of the hard and 
soft palate w&s also very much distended. 
The effusion was about an hour in arriving 
at these limits. The swellings have since 
gradually subsided, leaving irregular, red- 
dened, patchy stains. 



plugged with lint. Inflammation followed, 
and some suppuration, which has i-esulted 
in the contraction of the cyst wall, and a 
perfect cure. 

She was seen three months aflerwards, 
'and no return had taken place. 



CYST IN THE ANTRUM; PUNCTURE 
• ON TWO OCCASIONS ; CURE. 

(Gut's Hospital. Under the care of Mr. 
Bryant.) 

(From * The Lancet; Aug. ZUt, 1861.) 

Eliza F — , aged forty, applied with a 
tumour in her right cheek, of one year's 
growth. It was evidently an enlargement 
of the antrum, and, from its globular form, 
appeared to be cystic. Mr. Bryanti intro- 
duced an exploring trocar and canula, and 
drew off two ounces of the peculiar glairy 
fluid characteristic of these cysts. The 
fluid, however, subsequently returned, and 
after the lapse of three weeks a free opening 
was made above the bicuspid teeth and 
within the mouth, giving exit to a quantity 
of fluid similar to the last. The cavity was 



TUMOUR BENEATH THE LOWER 
JAW; SUCCESSFUL REMOVAL. 

(Wbstminstbr Hospital. Under the care of 
Mr. Holthousb.) 

(From the ' Lancet; Aug. ^}$i, 1861. 

An elderly female presented herself at 
the hospital, having a tumour situated under 
the lower jaw in the right mylohyoid space. 
It had been present for six years, and 
latterly commenced to grow rapidly. It 
was movable, and apparently unattached to 
any important structure; Mr. Holthouse 
therefore determined upon its removal. On 
the 21st of May chloroform was given, and 
an incision made over the gi'owth, which 
with the aid of the handle of a scalpel was 
readily enucleated. Although no vessels 
of importance were wounded, yet there was 
free bleeding. The tumour was apparently 
an enlarged gland, but strongly resembling 
an albumino-sarcomatous growth. The 
patient made a good recovery, and left the 
hospital well. 

A few weeks later we noticed a somewhat 
similar case under Mr. Erichsen's care at 
University Coll^;e Hospital, in the person 
of a young woman with a tumour in the left 
mylo-hyoid region. It was attributed to en- 
largement of the glands in that situation 
from the presence of decayed teeth, and 
had resisted the means (chiefly iodine) em- 
ployed for its absorption. The tumour 
was superflcially situated, as large as an 
elongated fowl's egg, was movable, and its 
anterior surface coursed over by a large 
vein. Mr. Erichsen believed it might be 
an enlarged tuberculous gland undergoing 
calcareous degeneration, and so it proved 
on removal, under chloroform, on the 12th 
of June. In this instance also a good re- 
covery resulted. 
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The situation of both of these tamours 
was over important parts, yet, as it was 
oomparatireiy superfioial, the operation in 
each was unattended by any danger. 



ADHESION BETWEEN THE SEP- 
TUM NASI AND LOWER TUR- 
BINATED BONE. 
(Guy's Hospital. Under the care of Mr. 

B&TANT.) 

{From the 'Lancet,* Aug. 31*/, 1861.) 

Ik a recent number of the * Guy's Hos- 
pital Reports,' Mr. Bryant has drawn at* 
tention to various diseased conditions of 
the nostril, which have been hitherto classed 
under the heading of ozoena. Ulceration 
of the mucous membrane of the nostril was 
one of them, and as a curious result of such 
a condition the following short case may be 
read with interest : 

A matj, aged forty-four, applied with an 
obstruction in his right nostril. He had 
experienced it for two years, and it had 
followed a " sore nose," which had lasted 
for two months. U])on examination, it was 
clearly seen that a firm union existed 
between the lower turbinated bone and the 
septum nasi. The nostril was also con- 
tracted. 

Prom the history of the case, it appeared 
probable that both sides of the nostril had 
been originally ulcerated, and that union 
had taken place between the granulating 
surfaces. Mr. Bryant denuded the parts 
with a bistoury, and kept them apart by 
lint covered with oil. This was renewed 
constantly during the cicatrization, and re- 
covery has taken place, the man being now 
well able to breatlie through the nostril. 
^ In the following case there was oblitera- 
tion of both nostrils, but arising from an 
injury : 

A man, thirty-five years of age, was ad- 
mitted into King's College Hospital in 
March last, his appearance being most 
pitiable. He had been to the gold diggings 
of Australia, and whilst at work in a pit, a 
quantity of earth fell upon him, and smashed 
in the bones of the nose almost flat. This 
was accompanied by a terrible wound . The 
result was that the nostiil were almost 
wholly obliterated, and the man had to 
keep in tubes to peimit of his breathing 
through the nose. If removed, the nose 
would contract. Mr. Fergusson believed 
it possible tha1^ at the beginning the bones 



might not have been sufficiently elevated, 
and he recently tried with forceps to ac- 
complish this, or at any rate to so enlarge 
the passages as to permit of the wearing of 
tubes again. This, to some extent, was 
successful by means of the separation of 
the blades of a pair of very strong forceps 
in the nostril ; but the ultimate success of 
the operation he looked tSpon as very 
doubtful. 



CONGENITAL CYSTIC TUMOUR 
IN THE LOWER JAW OP AN 
INFANT; REMOVAL. 

(St. Bartholomew's HospiXAt. Under the care 
of Mr. CooTB.) 

{Fr<m the 'Lancet; Aug. 31*/, 1861.) 

A CURI0TT8 case of congenital deformity 
of the lower jaw was brought to this hos- 
pital, about three months ago, in an infant 
six months old. The right half of the bone 
was enormously enlarged, and occupied a 
prominent position in the neck, extending 
downwards as far as the chest. It appeared 
to invade the entire bone, but was really 
confined to the right side. Its increase 
had been rapid since birth, and as it was 
still enlarging, it became necessary to do 
something to afford a chance for life, as, if 
left alone, suffocation would have ensued in 
a short time. Accordingly, chloroform 
being given, an incision was made by Mr. 
Coote upon its outer part, and a thin shell 
of the expanded jaw-bone reached. This 
was opened, and the interior was found to 
be filled with a regular nest of cysts, one 
placed within the other, all of which were 
removed, and the cavity closed with lint. 
Very little blood was lost during the 
operation, and for a few days afterwards 
the child improved very much in health, 
although necessarily weak, and the great 
swelling of the neck hbs much diminished. 
Suppuration became freely established, and- 
the drain shortly after began to tell unon 
the system, for the child became weaker 
and weaker, although well supplied with 
wine and good nourishment, and finally died 
from exhaustion. 

Had a much earlier operation been re- 
sorted to, it is but reasonable to infer that 
a more fortunate issue might have resulted. 
We place the case upon record, inasmuch 
as, however common fissure and other de- 
formities in the upper jaw may be, they 
are seldom seen in the lower. 
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FIBROUS TUMOUR OF THE AN- 
TRUM EXTENDING THROUGH 
THE HARD PALATE INTO THE 
MOUTH ; SUCCESSFUL RE- 
MOVAL. 

(Kino's Gollxob Hospital. Under the care of 
Mr. Fbrgusson.). 

(From the ♦ Lancet,' Auy. 31t/, 1861. 

The patient in the following complicated 
case was the sul^ject of two tumours, one 
utuated in the right cheek, the other in 
the antrum and roof of the mouth. The 
growths were, however, perfectly distinct 
from one another. Both were removed at 
a single operation, which has heen attended 
with the best results. From some remarks 
made by Mr. Femisson at the time, we 
learned that he haa seen the patient twelve 
months before, and the disease then pre- 
sented so malignant an aspect that he dis- 
suaded her from undergoing any operation. 
Some months later, the disease in the 
mouth was found to be an ulcerated, 
sloughy-looking mass, and the finger could 
be readily passed alongside of it into the 
antrum, rerceivins that its progress had 
been slow, and that it was within the reach 
of surgical aid, he thought he would give 
her a Qhanoe^ moi0 especially as there was 
no developmeni} of disease in any other 
situation, and the tumour in the cheek was 
quite distinct from that in the jaw. 
The steps in the* operation are detailed in 
the notes of the case furnished by Mr. G. 
Fortescue, house-surgeon to the hospital. 
Mr. Fergusson could not accomplish all he 
wished in regard to the iucisigns which he 
ordinarily practises, inasmuch as he had not 
only to remove the upper jaw, but also the 
soft palate, besides the tumour in the cheek. 
The passage of the right nostril was free, 
for the tumour had not extended far in 
that direction ; nor did it involve the orbit. 

M. C — , aged thirty-eight years, a do- 
mestic servant, unmarried, of good com- 
plexion and healthy appearance, admitted 
April 27th, 1861. On admission the right 
side of the face was extremely deformed and 
prominent. The prominence was due, in a 
great measure, to a tumour imbedded in 
the right cheek, in front of the masseter 
muscle, about the size of a hen's eeg, hard, 
smooth, and moveable, with the skin over 
it natural and unadherent.' On looking 
into the mouth, a foul, ulcerating growth 
was seen protruding through the haixi, and 
involving also the soft, palate of the right 



side, which were both bulged downwards 
towards the floor of the mouth, extending 
backwards to the anterior pillar of the 
fauces, and encroaching to sbme^ extent on 
the nostril of the same side. The orbit was 
not concerned in the growth, and the eye 
lippeared natural, but occasional attacks of 
double vision were complained of. The 
glands beneath the jaw was not affected. 
The history of the affection was somewhat 
obscure ; but the first symptom of disease 
in this locality occurred (she said) some 
thirteen years ago, as a swelling in the 
throat about the right tonsil, commencing 
without pain, but soon impeding the power 
of deglutition, which was regained, how- 
ever, after the growth had been cut into by 
a surgeon. Soon a tumour began to appear 
in the right cheek, and, growing for six 
years, was removed by the knife seven years 
ago. The duration of the present disease 
seemed very uncertain ; it had existed, how- 
ever, for several years, and of late its pro- 
gress had been rapid. 

May 4th. — Chloroform was administered, 
and Mr. Fergusson proceeded to remove 
the disease. An incision was made through 
the upper lip, near the middle line, into 
the nostril, carried upwards along the ala 
of the nosiB, and, finally, taken horizontally 
outwards upon the malar bone, close beneath 
the margin of the orbit. The flap was dis- 
sected up, and the tumour, after a very few 
touches of the knife, squeezed out from the 
cheek. A tooth was then removed in 
front, and the saw carried upwards through 
the hard palate, and transversely below the 
orbit, cutting through a portion of the malar 
bone, together with the superior maxilla. 
Next the cutting pliers were used freely, 
and the mass removed piecemeal. Some sofb 
diseased tissue remaining behind was cut 
off with the curved scissors. The bleeding, 
free as usual in these cases at first, ceased 
speedily of its own accord. The wound . 
corresponding to the division of the upper 
lip was brought into apposition b^ two bare- 
lip pins, the remainder by mterrupted 
sutures. Very little disfigurement resulted 
from the operation. During the proceedings 
on the mouth the effect of the chloroform 
was kept up very successfully by Dr. 
Sansom, by means of an india-rubber tube 
introduced through the disengaged nostril. 

7th. — The wound, kept covered with 
water-dressing, is rapidly uniting; the 
mouth is washed out frequently with myrrh 
and tannin gargle; she seems to suffer 
little, and takes liquid food well. The pins 
removed from the lip. 
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9th. — The sutures removed ; the wound 
almost entirely healed. 

17th. — Union of the horizontal incision 
delayed by the formation of a small super- 
ficial abscess beneath it, which has been 
opened; and has refilled several times in 
succession. The lower eyelid appears 
slightly (edematous. 

27th. — The incision healed. The wound 
inside the mouth is granulating up, and a 
very slightly perceptible falling in of the 
cheek remains. She takes solid food with- 
out difficulty. 

May 5th. — Discharged. 

July 16th. — The patient presented her- 
self for examination to-day. There has 
been uo return of the growth. The de* 



formity is barely notieeable. The ex- 
cavation is for the most part filled up, and 
a slight depression in the roof of the mouth, 
with a small, irregular aperture in the 
palate, alone mark the site of tlie operation. 
Some oedema of the right lower eyelid 
remains. 

The softer part of the disease appeared,, 
on microscopical examination, to consist 
mainly of a fibro-granular matrix, containing 
numerous corpuscles, round, regular, of 
uniform size, grannlar, and with no ap« 
pearane^ of noclei. The much firmer 
tumour of the cheek contained corpuscles 
pf a similar character, with a larger pro- 
portion of the fibrous element. 



^ritisjj lounial ai gental Stiena 



LONDON, SEPTEMBER, 1861. 



At this season of the year, London is 
airing itself. Several of the most impor- 
tant thoroughfares are up, and the narrow 
bye-streets, usually so stagnant and jdose, 
are astir, and the confined air is agitated 
by the passage of omnibuses, cabs, vans, 
and such like, advantageous no doubt as 
regards the sanitary condition of the 
locality, but of doubtful tendency as re- 
gards the morality of language used by 
wayfarers, especially those who happen to 
be in a huny. 

London is empty, the world says so ; 
and what the world says, we, who are not 
yet struggling in the vortex of materialism, 
feel bound to believe ;-^leaatway8, it is on 
old saying that " what . every one says 
must be true ;*' nevertheless, holding as we 
do an amphibious position ; being in the 
world and out of it — ^we cannot help 
calling to mind the two millions, and 
something like five hundi-ed thousand in- 
dividuals who, though out of the world, 
are unfortunately for themselves, not out 
of London. Making then due allowance 
for this insignificant portion of the popula- 



tion, we go with the world and say, 
London is empty ; in as much as the well 
to do, and the "haut ton*' have flitted 
away, flunkeys and powder, carriages, 
horses and all. North, south, east, and 
west, sea board and inland, abroad and at 
home, pale and blase'd faces, the repre- 
sentatives of toil in fashionable life, and 
of hard labour too, as applied to seeking 
new pleasures, or searching after new sen- 
sations, are met ; and met too, are equally 
pale faces, but accompanied by signs of 
fatigue, produced by over worked brains, 
and the thoughtful expressions, the result 
of severe mental training, and too often the 
" wrinkled fronts" and careworn, which 
speak of hard and stem times, prominent 
features which tell of the toil of pro- 
fessional men, and those engaged in 
business. 

The pale face of fashion, and the pale 
face of toil, both yield to the influence of 
nature ; both brighten and freshen. The 
habitu^ of Botten Bow and the park in 
the morning, and of the crush in the 
evening, relax in the sunny scenes, and 
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unbend beneafch the charms of the country, 
whilst the owners of sallow ch^ks who 
left London depressed by work and 
anxiety, are tranquilised by rest and 
cheered by the freshness and beauty of 
surrounding scenery, receive the tint of 
health, and become bronzed by air and 
exercise. 

It is they whose lot oblige them to 
constant work, who alone realise the sen- 
sation of completely forgetting for a time, 
the drudgery and stem routine of profes- 
sional and business life. With what a 
comfortable sensation does a man retire 
to rest on the first night of his holiday, 
and wake up in the clear bright morning 
with the sun, and the fact staring him in 
the face, that he has nothing to do but 
enjoy himself to the utmost ! feeling that 
he has a right to enjoy himself, having 
earned his rest by months of laborious 
wear and tear of mind and body. 

Annual vacations are of essential ser- 
vice to all who are actively engaged in busi- 
ness of any kind : the monotony of daily 
dose occupation is broken, and time is 
afforded for irritation consequent on over- 
taxed mental and physical energy to sub- 
side, and when we come back to our work, 
we seem to carry it on with more ease to 
ourselves and far more effectively. 

We are glad to find our professional 
brethren have not been behindhand in the 
search for health and recreation. We 
have heard of them on Snowden, hurrying 
over the Simplon and Spliigen, or bound 
to the north of the Tweed ; and others, 
again, who are less migratory in their 
habits, spending their time at the sea-side. 
The pecuniary sacrifice involved in such 
trips is slight as compared with the benefit 
received. In our immediate branch of the 
profession, health is of the utmost import- 
ance ; there is so much physical hard work 
accompanying each daily routine of prac- 
tice, that a period of rest is necessary on 
that account alone. When we consider, 
however, the close confinement we have 
to endure — ^the variety of breaths we must 
of necessity inhale — and the multitude of 



Tkat the interests of the majority should 
overrule, and take precedence of the inter- 
ests of the minority is in all public move- 
ments a principle universally admitted, and 
in a free country as universally acted upon. 
The case put forward by our correspondent, 
Mr. Fothergill, is a pleading in favour of 
the minority. He advocates the cause of 
professional advertisers, and fully justi- 
fies his own position as respects the Col- 
lege of Dentists, although he fails to jus- 
tify the proceedings of the quasi-college. 

In the discussion of a general question, 
special and individual cases cannot be 
considered. We must first of all determine 
whether dental surgery is to be practised as 
a profession, or pursued as a trade. If as a 
profession, then the universally adc^ted 
professional canon, which condemns profes- 
sional advertising, must be applied to it as 
to other professions ; if as a trade, no rea- 
sonable objection can be made to the use of 
advertisments by the dentist. It is clearly 
the duty of the College of Surgeons, as the 
home of professional men, to discourage 
advertising ; and the duty of the Odonto- 
logical Society is not less clearly defined. In 
reviewing the habits of dental practitioners 
generally, we find the few only advertise, 



annoyances which must be experienced, 
and we must put np with — ^besides the 
contingent mental work which must be 
done by those who wish to take a position 
in their profession beyond that of Sfvery 
day labourers — a two or three weeks' 
holiday should be considered a necessity — 
a sanitary measure indeed, not to be dis- 
pensed with. If a few guineas be lost, | 
and a few of our patients be compelled to i 
go elsewhere, it is of small account. We, j 
at all events, return better able to work, \ 
soon make up for lost time and lost guineas, 
and we are in a condition of health which 
renders us more likely to keep practice 
together ; practice will stick to us if we 
will only stick to it ; and it would be short- 
sighted policy to neglect that which after 
all is the mainspring of success — health. 
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the majority ghring an unequivocal con- 
demnation of the praetice by its strict 
avoidance. The candid consideration of 
tbe^e geneiTd facts leads, as we think, to 
the bevitable conclasion that those dentists, 
to wish to be accepted as professional men, 
mnst forego the use of advertisements. 
They cannot, at one and the same time, 
secure to themselves the advantages of a pro- 
fessional position and the supposed gain de- 
rivable from a trade usage. If Mr. Fothergill 
will examine for himself an extended collec- 
tion of dental advertisements, he will see that 
the mere announcement of visits, coupled 
with the statement of the profesnon of the 
advertiser, passes by such insensible degrees 
into ** others of a notoriously different cha- 
racter," that it would be practically impos- 
sible to draw a line of distinction upon which 
a general rule could be founded. Moreover, 
be will find many examples where the two 
forms of advertisements . he alludes to are 
used alternately by the same individual. The 
more he extends his research in this direc- 
tion, the more strtmgly will be be convinced 
that, if the interest of dental sorgeoDS as a 
body be considered, the practice of advertis- 
ing must be strongly discouraged. He may 
find afew isolated instances where the general 
rule may appear to press with some degree 
of hardship, b«t is there any geneml rule 
adopted for the public good to which some 
exception cannot be found ? The particular 
instance of hardship to which he draws 
our attention we cannot admit as established. 



We do not admit the necessity that a 
dentist residing in one small town should 
advertise his visits to other neighbouring 
small towns. In small towns every resident 
is known, and every regular visitor is 
equally well known ; and we could adduce 
instances where a dentist has secured to 
himself the practice of ''a group of towns, 
none of them large enough to support a 
dentist,'' without the use of a* single pro- 
fessional advertisement. 

In fact, the difficulties of acquiring prac- 
tice encountered by a competent practitioner 
are far greater in large than in small towns* 
London and two or three of the great 
northern towns are the principal centres 
from which the more notorious advertisers 
operate ; and we know of cases hi which their 
visits to provincial towns have been ren- 
dered fruitless by resident practitioners, who 
have strictly abstained from fighting them 
with their own weapons^advertisements. 

We cannot compliment * The Dental 
Review ' upon the specious arguments ad- 
duced in favour of the use of mild advertise- 
ments ; but we congratulate the managers 
of that periodical upon the open advocacy of 
a system which, for some years past, has 
tended to lower the positien of the dental 
practitioner, and Which by its banefbl in- 
fluence has stirred up the profession to its 
present state of activity. But for the 
acknowledged degradation, the present suc- 
cessful exertions for the elevation of the 
dental surgeon would not have been made. 



(S^mtspnhm. 



[Ws do not hold oonelves responsible for the opinions expressed by oar Correspondents.] 



To the Editor of the * Briiiah Journal of 
Dental Science.^ 

SiE, — Will you allow me space in your 
pages for a remark on the articles you have 
recently extracted from the * Lancet,' with 
your comments thereon, as they aSect my- 



self; and to complain of the injustice of in- 
troducing my name and that of my brother, 
as spots on the reputation of the college, 
when the truth is that we have never in- 
fringed its rules. 

Our practice lies in a group of towns 
none of them large enough to support a 
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dentist, and where, ivhen we commenced, 
there had been no resident dentist, "We 
adopted a simple form of advertisement to 
make our arrangements known, which in 
1857 was submitted, with our replies to cer- 
tain interrogatories, to the council of the 
college, and we were informed by Mr. 
Alfred Hill (then corresponding secretary) 
that the council " had considered them, and 
were entirely satisfied therewith." 

It is possible that what was proper in 
1857 may be less so in 1861, and that the 
maroh of improvement may render it alto- 
gether inadmissible — we must be prepared 
for such a result ; but if respectable men in 
country towns are not allowed to advertise 
their appointments, it will necessarily throw 
a large amount of valuable practice into the 
hands of others of a notoriously different 
character. 

I am, sir. 

Tours, &c., 

WlLLIABi FoTlLEJiQXLL. 

Darlington ; 

Sept. 5th, 1861. 



2b the Editor of the * British Jourftal oj 
Sental Science,^ 

Sib, — Please be so kind as to insert in 
your next impression, in contradiction to 
the statement, malicious as it is false, which 
appeared nithe ' Lancet ' of August 10th, 
and reproduced in your journal, that I 
have discontinued advertising in oMf paper 
or periodical for nearly two years, 

I am, sir. 

Tours, ^., 



To the Editor of the ' British Journal of 
Dental Science.* 

Sib, — It would-be a great boon to den- 
tists holding public appointments, if the 
makers of operatmg- chairs would turn 
their attention to the production of a chair 
suited to the purpose, at a moderate figure. 
A dentist, on taking possession, as it were, 
of his new post, generally finds himself 
called upon to operate without any of the 
appliances to which he has been accustomed 
at home. His instruments are probably 
few and defective, but out of his own col- 
lection be may be able to supply those that 
are the most necessary. His operating- 
chair, however, is seldom better than an 
ordinary cane-bottomed chair. To perform 
the operations satisfactorily in it is impos- 
sible, but there is no remedy. To apply to 
the authorities, particularly if the appoint- 
paent is of recent origin or only lately filled, 
is a step which he hardly likes to take ; and 
even were he to state his case, he is not in 
a position, as far as I am aware, to point 
out any chair which would come within 
the reach of the committee of a charity. I 
do hope that some maker will produce a 
suitable chair, and I am sure that the dentists 
holding the appointments where the ar- 
rangements are defective would willingly 
pay ^for chairs out of their own pockets, 
rathtf than tax the funds of the institu- 
tions where they hold appointments, if 
they could do so at a moderate figure. 

1 have no doubt that there are some in- 
stitutions where the arrangements for the 
dental officer are all that could be desired ; 
but I am more certain that there are others 
where such, unfortunately, is not the case. 

I am, sir, 

Yours, &c., 

L.D.S.R.C.S. 
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FROM A COURSE OF LECTURES ON 
PAIN, AND THE THERAPEUTIC 
INFLUENCE OF MECHANICAL 
AND PHYSIOLOOICAL REST IN 
ACCIDENTS AND SURGICAL 
DISEASES. BjJohkHiltov^Ebq., 
F.R.S., Surgeon to Guy's Hospital, 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

^Delivered in the Tbettre of tbe Royil College of 
Surgeons.) 

{Prom the 'Lanett,* A^, ZUt, 1861.) 

Furred Tongue an one nde, depending on 
Disease ttnihin the Cranium, 

The first time I had an opportunity of 
clearing up such a case as this occurred in 
1848. On December 17th, 1848, with 
Mr. Blenkame, a surgeon in the City, I 
examined the body of one of his patients 
who had died with disease of the brain and, 
.spine. She had suffered from intense pain 
on the lefb side of the head. She had 
also, during her life, a furred tongue on the 
left side^ and scarcely at all on the right 
side* It therefore became an important 
point to clear up what was the probable 
cause of that condition of the tongue. We 
made a post-mortem examination, and 
found a diseased spine, as was anticipated. 
Then, upon very careful examination of 
the head, for the especial purpose, on turn- 
ing up the dura mater from the anterior 
part of the petrous portion of the left tem- 
poral bone, we exposed the Gasserian 
ganglion, or the ganglion of the fifth nerve, 
and there we found what might be called a 
scrofulous deposit upon the convex edse of 
this ganglion, involving the second division 
of the fifth nerve, more than the third, 
but still involving all more or less. Here, 
then, appeared to us to be the explanation 
of the probable cause of the fum^d tongue 
on its left ride. This observatiun was 
made in 1848 ; the disease was near the 
ganglion of the fifth nerve, and on the 
same ride as the fiirred tongae. If I 
should not mention that fact again, it will 
be dearly understood that the diseased 
oondUtion of the toothy or of the fifth 



nerve, was always found on the same side 
as the furred tongue, and that the fur was 
confined to the anterior two thirds of the 
upper surface of the tongue, over the dis- 
tribution of the lingual gustatory nerve — a 
portion of the third divirioti of the fifth. 

In 1844, when delivering some lectures 
upon the nerves at Guy's Hospital, I men- 
tioned this case, and one other that I had 
seen before, the cause of which I had not 
distinctly proved. After the lecture, one 
of the students said, '^ Look at my tongue ; 
it is furred on one side, and I cannot get 
rid of it." This sketch was taken mm 
his tongue in 1844. He had a decayed 
and painful tooth — the second molar in tbe 
upper jaw. That tooth was, by my advice, 
removed, and after a short time the fur oh 
the tongue entirely ceased. Now here, in 
this case, appeared to be a demonstration, 
asfaras we could jadfi;efrom these ooncurrent 
circumstances, of the probable cause and 
effect. Here was a painful and dis^UMd 
second molar tooth in the upper jaw, on 
the same side as that on which the tongue 
was furred, and apparently t^e cause of 
that oondilaon; for as soon as the tooth 
was removed the for on the tongue ceased, 
and the two sides became quickly alike. 
This case seems to confirm the opinion as 
to the cause of the unilateral furred tongue ; 
but there is this peculiarity and difficulty 
in the explanation, which I am anxious to 
admit — ^that instead of the cause being 
associated with the third division of the 
fifth, as you might expect from the lingual 
gustatory nerve supplying that part of the 
tongue which is furred, in all the cases 
which I have seen where the cause was 
connected with the teeth the seat has 
appeared to be the first or second molar 
tooth of the upper jaw (the second divirion 
of the fifth nerve) on the same side as 
that on which the tongue is furred. I 
must leave others to explain how that 
occurs. I am responsible for the accuracy 
of the facts which I have advanced, but I 
cannot explain the relation of cause and 
effect in these instances. 

Furred Tongue on one side: Second Molar 
Tooik of Upper Jaw Diseased. 

This hot spring, a lady, whom I have 
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known for some years, consalied me re- 
garding some matters not of importance, 
and I, perhaps not for any very precise 
purpose, said, " Let me look at your tongue." 
She put out her tongue, and it was furred 
on one side. I said, "You have a bad 
tooth,*' and she thought it was exceedinglv 
clever on my part. "Yes," she replied, 
" and I am going to Mr. Bell to have it 
taken out." She went and had it extracted ; 
I saw her a fortnight afterwards, and all 
the fur had subsided. This was a second 
molar tooth in the upper jaw of the same 
side as the furred tongue. 

Very recently my own boot maker had 
some little accident, and he came to my 
house to consult me. I found he had a 
furred tongue on the right side, and I 
remarked to him, "You have a decayed 
tooth in your upper jaw." "No," he 
said, " X. b&^e not ; bat I have had a bad 
tooth stopped, and it is very painful when 
I touch it in this way (pressing his 
finger upon his cheek over the tooth) ; 
almost tne whole of the time since I had 
my tooth stopped my tongue has been 
like this." 

Now, these cases, taken together, and 
made into a series or small group, seem 
strongly to suggest the influence of irri- 
tation or of pressure upon what we may 
call common spinal nerves, grouping the 
fiilh nerve as a common spinal nerve, 
although it has its relation only with the 
face and the head. 

Qra^ Hair on the Temple defending on a 
Decayed Molar Tooth in the Lower Jaw 
on the iome tide. 

This spring a person was brought to me 

by a surgeon suffering very great pain on 

the left side of his face. He was much 

exposed to the weather, and he suffered a 

great deal in consequence. He had taken 

many things to cure the neuralgia, as it 

was termed. I observed that he wore a 

wig, and I asked him the reason. He said, 

" Curiously enough, the hair on my left 

temple has all turned gray. I did not like 

to have black hair on one side and gray on 

the other, so I had my head shaved and 

wear a wig." Upon examining his mouth 

I found he had a decayed and painful 

molar tooth on the lefli side of the lower 

1 jaw — tlie third division of the fifbh nerve. 

! The patcli of gray hair appeared to me to 

' be the effect of the nervous association of 

I the temporal branches of the third division 

6f the fifth nerve and the decayed tooth in 



the lower jaw. When this second molar 
tooth in the lower jaw was extracted the 
neuralgic pain very nearly ceased. I have 
not seen the patient since, and cannot say 
whether the hair has recovered its colour. 
All I can say is, as it was stated to me, 
that during the time he was suffering 
extreme pain on the left side the hair over 
the temporal region became nearly white — 
that difference in colour suggesting to my- 
self some structural deterioration, and to 
the patient the propriety of having his 
head shaved and wearing a wig. 

Diseased Mohvr Tootle of the Lower Jaw 
' producing Excoriation of the Auditory 
Canal on the same side, and an En- 
larged Lymphatic Gland, cured by re- 
moval of the Tooth, 

In last year's lectures I mentioned that 
a professional friend of mine had suffered 
from a condition bearing on the subject of 
the influence of nerves upon the structures 
supplied by them. That friend, unfortu- 
nately, is no more. It was Dr. Addison to 
whom this happened. The case is one of 
some interest, and I will repeat it in a few 
words. Some years ago Dr. Addison had 
a very offensive discharge from the auditory 
canal of one of his ears, which annoyed him 
very much ; and below the external ear was 
a small gland enlarged in the upper part of 
the neck. He had tried various remedies 
for this discharge, and had gone, J believe, 
to some surgeons who attended specially to 
the ear ; but, as far as I could learn, no 
good resulted from any of the applications. 
Upon examining the ear from which the 
offensive discharge proceeded, I found a 
slight ulceration upon the floor of the 
auditory canal. On arguing the question 
out between us, we came to the conclusion 
that the ulceration probably depended upon 
a diseased molar tooth in the lower jaw, on 
the same side. We had that tooth ex- 
tracted, and in a very short time the 
ulcer healed, the discharge and morbid 
secretion disappeared from the auditory 
canal, and as soon as that ulceration was 
cured the enlarged gland subsided. Here 
the true cause of error was remotely situa- 
ted from one of the most prominent 
symptoms, namely, the enlarged gland in 
the upper part of the neck : in that respect 
the case is of great interest. The case 
stands also in nice and close association 
with this group of results of nervous dis- 
turbance which prove that irritation 
induoed in a nerve, or pressoie upon a 
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nerve, ib sufficient to lead to more or lesft 
change in function and structure, and that 
thatmorbidinfluencemay^after a time induce 
deterioration resulting in, or sufficient to 
produce, a furred tongue, ulceration of skin, 
or gangrene of the fingers^ In Dr. 
Addison's case there was an ulceration in 
the auditory canal, and the gland enlarged 
as the consequence of the exposed lym- 

Shatics absorbing and carrying the morbid 
uid of the ulcer down to the lymphatic 
glands. That I believe to be the true in- 
terpretatiou of glandular enlargements 
from the irritation, as it is termed, of a 
remote cause; the "irritation" is sup- 
posed to travel along the lymphatics to the 
anatomically associated glands. I believe 
this hypothesis of irritation is an erroneous 



idea, and that the true explanation is, the 
arrival at the gland of a morbid fluid con- 
veyed to it by the lymphatics. I doubt 
the validity of the reasoning which 
endeavours to press upon us the conviction 
that mere irritation can be conveyed from 
a sore to a lymphatic gland j it must be 
that the absorbents carry a morbid fluid 
centripetally to the gland. Fortunately 
for us, these glands are highly conservative 
in their tendency, and they stop the pro- 
gress of the morbid fluid in its onward 
course towards the circulation of the blood, 
where its damaging influence might be 
more diffused, and lead very frequently to 
the occurrence of the more serious general 
condition which we are in the habit of 
denominating pyeemia. 



^t llff«i|: Pi»«IIairea anb Stientifit Inttlltgence. 



THE COLLEGE OF DENTISTS. 

{From the ' Lancet,' Aug, 2\ih, 1861.) 
To the Editor of the * lancet: 
Sib, — I feel it to be due to myself^ as 
well as to the i-eaders of your journal, to 
make a few remarks upon a portion of 
Mr. Waite's letter, which appeared in vour 
columns on the lOth instant. I alluae to 
that part of it where your charge against 
the Council of the College for having cer- 
tain advertising persons on the list of mem- 
bers is attempted to be answered by throw- 
ing the responsibility on the Scrutiny 
Committee. At the time referred to (De- 
cember, 1856), I was requested to act as 
honorary secretary to that committee, and, 
although a considerable time has elapsed, 
I have a tolerably distinct recollection of 
some of the proceedings which then took 
place. We were then labouring under im- 
mense difficulties— difficulties which have 
now passed away, and which leave the road 
clear for those who would now occupy such 
a post. OuracquaintanQO with tho dentists 
of the three kingdoms was small ; their 
modes of practice to a large extent unknown 
to us ; the difficulty of ascert-aining impartial 
and reliable information as to their pro- 
fessional conduct generally was palpable 
from the first glance ; and our entire effort 
was permeated with the conviction that the 



process of purification must be of necessity 
slow. The Committee felt that they had 
undertaken a necessary but extremely deli- 
cate office, and any unbiassed mind would 
be prepared to allow a tolerably broad 
margin for casualties under such circum- 
stances. The object was to purge the list 
of members, and the Committee acted up to 
the full extent of their then power. At this 
distance of time, and with no memoranda 
to guide me, .1 cannot say positively whe- 
ther Messrs. Dagnall, Wotton, Neep, and 
Moseley signed the declaration to abstain 
from ail advertisements but those which 
should receive the sanction of the Council ; 
but I may safely affirm that they received 
communications from me on the subject, if 
their announcements were submitted to the 
committee, about which I have not the 
least doubt. It would only be just if 
Mr. Waite would run his eye through the 
more than 2000 letters which I received in 
about two years, and the answers of im- 
portance which he may find under my own 
hand, and acknowledge the many eflbrts 
made by that Scrutiny Committee to per- 
form the duty imposed upon it. I might 
say that one member of that Scrutiny Com- 
mittee still holds, and has ever held, a seat 
at the Council, and therefore has been a 
party to the continuance of what Mr. Waite 
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considers an error ; bufc I refrain from laying 
stress upon this circumstance, because I 
believe that he, with the others, did what 
he could. Nevertheless, I must correct the 
president in his assertion that the ** Com- 
mittee of Scrutiny was appointed to revise 
the list of members, and fmally to decide 
who were fit and proper persons to be 
retained, and who should be rejected." 
The Scrutiny Committee prepared this 
list; the Council finally adopted and en- 
dorsed it. If the Scrutiny Committee left 
the College such an unworthy "legacy/' 
what need had they to receive it, use it, and 
follow in its steps ? Nay more, why need 
thev go from bad to worse, by relaxing 
their regulations, and extending the faci- 
lities for irregularity by the easy acquisition 
of a valueless certificate ? There is much 
that is specious in Mr. Waiters letter, but 
it will not bear analysis ; for who cannot 
see that what was impossible, or next to 
impossible, when commencing an institution, 
becomes both easy and practicable with 
five years' experience brought to bear upon 
it. What logic is there in Mr. Waite's 
remarks ! Given, a certain bad " legacy" 
is left to the College ; the College reoeives 
it ; and when, at the end of a certain num- 
ber of yean of progress (?) the use of that 
legacv is called in question, the reply is, 
that it is " rather ^ eyidence of their own 
(the donors^)' culpability and neglect than 
of any desire on the part of the present 
Council to countenance, such things.*' 
There used to be, Sir, "a bbick book," 
containing the names of advertisers and a 
copy of their advertisements. I fear that 
I it is given up or neglected very much by the 
authorities at Cavendish Square. 

You will allow me, in conclusion, to say 
that I only speak the sentiments of the 
majority of the influential dentists when I 
assure you that the able remarks vou have 
made upon this subject are highly appre- 
ciated ; and although I have no actual per- 
mission to say this, I venture to do so, and 
moreover believe that, although (perhaps) 
the last, Mr. Waite himself will not be the 
least thankful for your straightforward and 
practical dealing. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

AxTBED Hill. 

Boulo^e*sar-Mer ; 

Aagttst, 1861. 



A MILITARY DENTIST. 

{From the 'Lancet; Sept. 7th, 1861.) 

To the Editor of the ' Lancet: 

Sib, — If no appointment has been made 
to Fort Pitt, why \a Mr. Cox Smith allowed 
to adveiidse as foUows ? 

Yours, Ac, 

Ikqtjibxb. 

Augtut, 1861. 

" Mr. Cox Smith, Member of the College 
of Dentists, Dentist by appointment to the 
Military. Hospital at Fort Pitt, Chatham," 
&c. — 'Maidetone and Eentish Journal,^ 
August 20th^ 1861. 

*^* We can state on authority that nothing 
is known at Chatham as to any special 
appointment of Mr. Cox as dentist to 
Fort Pitt. The principal medical ofiicer 
at Chatham was informed that he was 
at liberty to request the services of 
Mr. Cox in any case in which he might 
think it advisable ; but there is no such 
appointment rec(%nised as "Dentist to 
Fort Pitt," as far as we can ascer- 
tain. — Ed. L. 



CHLORATE OF POTASH. 
- In a paper on the physiological action of 
the chlorate of potash, translated for the 
' Boston Med. and Surg. Joum.' (August 
9th), it is stated that " Dr. Isambert expe- 
rimented upon himself and others with the 
following results. He found — 1st, That 
the chlorate of potash is absorbed and elimi- 
nated with great rapidity, and that it is 
eliminated unchanged (still in the form of 
a chlorate), and consequently cannot furnish 
oxygen to the system, as has been sup- 
posed. 2d. That the principal channels for 
its elimination are the salivary glands and 
kidneys. Traces of it are detected in the 
saliva within five minutes of its ingestion, 
and t'Cn minutes later in the urine. At the 
end of a half hour the process is at its 
maximum intensity, and it persists irom 
fifleen to thirty-six hours. The duration 
of the elimination does not seem to depend 
upon the dose. It was nearly the same 
with doses ranging from one to twenty 
grammes doily; Dr. Isambert has detected 
it in the milk of two nurses who were 
taking it as a medicine. He has found it 
in the nasal mucus, tbe tears, and perspi- 
ration. Its presence in the faecal matters ne 
regards as doubtful, but thinks there is rea- 
son for beUeviug that it passes into the bile.^' 
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In addition to other facts, Dr. Isambert 
mentions the following as the result of his 
observations on this subject : — " Doses of 
from one to four grammes daily produced 
up appreciable results. Doses of eight or 
more grammes induced a decided im- 
pression, lasting two or three hours ; this 
was accompanied by a saline taste, appa- 
rently identical with that of the chlorate of 
potash. Although ^less powerful than a 
mercurial salivation, the results of over- 
stimulation were apparent in a weakness of 
action of the salivary glands for five or six 
succeeding days. A slight alteration in the 
voice was noticed. The intensity of the 
salivary excitation was proportional to the 
dose administered.** — {From * I%e Dental 
Cosmos; Sept, 1860.) 

SALIVARY CALCULI. 

Db. H. B. BuRyiiAM records (ibid. July 
19th) a very interesting case of salivary 
calculus, which occurred in a man '* aged 
forty-eight years, of spare habit and slender 
constitution, who some fourteen years since | 
was seized with a severe pain under the left | 
side of his tongue. He applied to his i 
family phyi^ician, who could give him no | 
satisfactory information as to the cause or ! 
nature of his complaint; neither could he 
afford him any relief. He was induced to , 
consult other physicians in his vicinit}', and j 
he did so with like results. In the mean , 
time, a small tumour made its appearance 
on the under side of his tongue, near or at 
the seat of pain. He went to Boston and j 

consulted the late Dr. , who informed 

him that his disease was cancer, and gave 
him but little encouragement as to any 
permanent relief. He returned to his home, 
determined to abide the result of what he 
then supposed an incurable disease. From 
that time until about the 1st of February 
last, he has suffered paroxysms of severe 
and excruciating pain at different times. 
The tumour gradually increased in size, and 
the paroxysms of pain became more fre- 
quent, until it finally became inflamed, sup- 
purated and burst, dischargmg a small 
quantity of pus and a calculus weighing 
fifteen grains, bavins the general api)earance 
of ordinary renal or biliary calculi . He has 
since been entirely free from pain." 

Another case of this kind is thus re- 
ported in the proceedings of the Boston 
Soc. for Med. Improvement, in the same 
journal of a subsequent date : — " The spe- 
cimen was exhibited by Dr. Jackson, in the 
name of Mr. Frank D. Beer, a member of 
the present medical class. The patient, ft 



man forty years of age, had been under the 
care of Dr. Hammond Johnson, of Char* 
lotte Town, Prince Edward's Island, and 
with whom Mr. Beer waa a pupil. For 
some months he had had severe neuralgic 
pain, with a considerable drawing down of 
the right side of the face ; an external 
swelling then appeared below the lower jaw 
upon the right side, and it was thought a 
fistulous opening would form. In a^ut a 
week, however, this subsided, and a cor- 
responding swelling appeared, internaJIy, 
about opposite the canme tooth ; in a few 
daj's the calculus appeared at a small open- 
ing, and was readily extracted by the forceps, 
with an entire relief from the pain, and im- 
provement of the general health, which had 
previously declined. The calculus, which 
was supposed to have formed in the sub- 
lingual gland, was equal in bulk to about 
one third of an inch, and presented the usual 
appearance of such bodies, excepting the 
form, which was quite irregular. The che- 
mical composition was, as usual, according to 
Dr. Bacon, phosphate of lime, with a little 
carbonate of lime and organic matter." — 
Ibid. 

CHEMICAL GLEANINGS. 

In the course of an instructive article on 
the estimation of silver, in the ' Chemical 
News* (May 9), Mr. Frederick Field 
states that *' Mr. Napier, of the Mexican 
Mint, in two very interesting , memoin 
upon the action of heat on gold and its al- 
loys with copper, and upon deposits in the 
chimneys of furnaces used for the fusion of 
the precious metals, communicated to the 
Chemical Society (vols, x and xi), proves 
very satisfactorily that on heating an alloy 
of gold and copper to the fusing point the 
volatility of the former metal is owing, in a 
great measure, to the presence of the copper, 
and from the analyses of the deposits in the 
chimneys there can be little doubt that a 
great part of the silver volatilized was 
evolved in combination with the same me- 
tal. From my own experiments I am con- 
vinced that the presence of copper exercises 
a most material influence upon the loss of 
silver in cupellation, and mv ideas havo 
been fully confirmed, not only by several 
French chemists, but by the very extended 
investigations of M. Domeyko, Professor of 
Chemistry and Mineralogy in the Univer- 
sity of Santiago de Chile.' ^ 

The journal just named says that " M. 
BoUey has noticed the existence of a soluble 
double silicate of lime and soda. This salt 
is formed when a solution of silicate of soda 
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THE PAROTID GLAND. 

In a communication to the * Louisville 
Monthly Med. News' for July, Dr. Gerhard 
Paoli treats of the diseases of the parotid 
gland, and maintains the possibility of its 
entire extirpation. The following are ex- 
tracts therefrom : — " I shall first, before at . 
tempting to prove that many distinguishes 
surgeons have extirpated the parotid, briefly 
mention the diseases to which the organ is 
subject. To these belong carcinoma, oste- 
oides, enchondroma, induration, hypertro- 
phy, sialisma, hydroma, aneurism, lympha- 
tic and many other tumours." 

** Sialisma. These tumours, which are also 
described under the name of abscesses, or 
tumores salivales, consist of a collection of 
thick saliva, contained in a closed sac in the 
parotid ; but instances of these are so rare, 
that in the annals of medical science very 
hw are recorded ; they are the same for the 



is added to lime-water. It is amorphous, 
transparent, and, when heated, melts into a 
clear glass. Baryta and magnesia also form 
soluble salts with silicate of soda. These 
facts, the author remarks, are of much im- 
portance in studying the silicatization of 
stones, and have no less interest in connec- 
tion with geology. They may also throw 
some light on the formation of the frame- 
work of vegetables." ^ 

The following account of a natural borate 
of lipfie is from the same source : — " For ten 
years, says the " ' Moniteur Scientifique,' a 
white salt has been imported from Chili, i 
consisting of brilliant, silky crystals agglo- I 
merated into nodules of greater or less size. ; 
Accoi-ding to M. Salvetat, it contwns twelve 
per cent, of boracic acid, and according to 
other chemists, fifty per cent. The other 
constituents are sulphate of soda, earthy 
matters, and sand. This borate of lime, 
according to its richness, may be used di- 
rectly as a flux, and M. Salvetat has substi- 
tuted it for borax in glazing Sevres ware. 
He has succeeded in forming a glaze of good 
quality by melting together one part of this 
rough borate of lime, two parts of sand, and 
four parts of minium.*' 

The employment of chromic acid is re- 
commended (ibid.) as an efficient means to 
distinguish silver. Thus, **a solution of 
chromic acid or a mixture of bichromate of 
potash and sulphuric acid gives silver 
money, jewellery, or an alloy rich in silver, 
a purple red spot, due to the formation of 
chromate of silver. With the imitations of 
silver this does not take place." — Ibid, 



parotid as ranula for the sublingual gland. 
These tumours sometimes contain sand, or 
small calculi salivalis; ihf&y differ in size 
from a nut to a goose-egg, and even larger. 
Felix Plater describes such a one. Keemer 
describes a similar tumour. 

" Hygroma. Rokitansky. These also 
appear very seldom, and are distinguishable 
from sialisma by their not containing saliva, 
but a thin divers^coloured fluid, clear as 
water, which is contained in a sac. Henry 
observed such a tumour in a child of four 
years of age, which had suffered therefrom 
from its earliest years. It developed slowly 
without pain, together with a feeling of 
fluctuation ; at the first attempt to remove 
it, six ounces of a clear fluid flowed out. 
Valker and Wutzer have described a similar 
case." — Ibid. 

%a €axttip\xk\its. 

"NOTICB. 

1. Communications intended for insertion in the 
ensuing numbermust be forwarded to the Editor, 
at the Office, 11, New Burlington Street, 
London, W., before thb fifth day of the 
month, and duly authenticated by the name and 
address of the writer. 



' E. Ward, Sheffield."— We will make the inquiries 
▼or wish. 



Communications have been received from Messrs. 
C. Spence Bate ; D. Dald y ; J. Hilton ; George 
Owen; William Fothe'rgill; G. Wayling; 
"L.D.S.R.C.S.;" and Samuel Cartwright 



[advbbtisbments.] 

ROSTAING'S Uii^erable and Non- 
poisonous Marble Cbmbnt for filling Carious 
Teeth and Restoring Decayed Teeth to their ori* 
ginal forms and use, with a Pamphlet indicating 
and illustrating the methods of using it. In cases 
at 2]«. and at £6 each. 

Also Rostaing's Plastic Com pound for takmg 
Impressions, at 15«. per lb. 

Apply only to Messrs. John Gbbob and Son, 
the Patent Ofiice, 11, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London. 

CONDY'S Patent Ozonized Water, for the 
Bath and Toilet, removes impure and foreign 
tastes and odonrs from the mouth, strengthens the 
gums, is antiseptic, and is in a high degree adapted 
fur purifying the mouth, for preserving the teeth, 
and for the immersion of artificial teeth. It 
purifies and softens the skin, allays irritation, 
removes Becr«tione, Uimalates and promotes the 
healthy action of the skin, and tends generally to 
the creation and preservation of a healthy state of 
the body. In stoppered bottles, 2«. ; double size, 
3«. 6<r. 

AVholesale Agents, J. Bill & Co., 338, Oxford 
Street, W.; P. SauiBE, 277, Oxford Street, W. ; 
and T. Lkmalb and Co., 62, Chandos Street, 
W.€. 
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Jental Surgerg anir SJeMnne. 



BRIEF NOTICES OF SOME FEW 
CASES OF DISEASED TEETH, 
RECENTLY PRESENTED TO 
THE MUSEUM OF THE DENTAL 
HOSPITAL, SOHO SCJUARE. By 
J. L. Levisok, Esq. 

It is patent to all observers that in 
dental affections, as in all other in- 
stances of diseased organs, the report of 
cases may be useful to the student and aid 
the more profound practitioner to deduce 
certain generalizations by which to acquure 
a more correct knowledge of the laws on 
which such peculiar conditions depend. 

It is in this spirit that I offer a few par- 
ticulars for your Journal, of some of the 
diseased teeth and stumps which I propose 
giving to the museum of the Dental Hos- 
pital, Soho Square, through Mr. Underwood. 

Paper marked No. 4 is a compressed 
fang of a dens sapientia with a dried-up 
fungous enlargement at its extremity, and 
which occasioned a pseudo-epileptical form 
of fit. This was ol^erved afler some ex- 
cessive excitement, and the physician who 
was first consulted pronounced it to be epi- 
lepsy. Each time the attack was coming 
on she appeared "spectre-stricken," but 
after the removal of the fang all the symp- 
toms ceased, and the lady never had any 
return of them. 

No. 6 contains some temporary teeth 
extracted from a young lady, oet. 18 or 14. 
She was a beautiful girl, of a sanguineous- 
lymphatic temperament, and she inherited 
a consumptiye constitution. This may 
account for the tardiness of the dental 
devel(^ment ; for she had in the upper jaw 
only one permanent lateral incisor, one 
ouspidatus, and three bicuspids, and, in 
the lower jaw, bat one cuspidatus and three 
bicuspids. 

Nos. 10 and 11 are cases of necrosis of 
fangs; one from a Mow, and the other from 
an active inflammation of the periosteum. 

No. 17. Extracted from the mouth of 



the hausekeeper of the Rev. J. C— ~. 
The patient was of a nervous temperament 
and remarkably thin in her person, which 
condition arose from the constant irritation 
of these fangs, the cavities of which were 
obliterated by a bony deposit. She reco- 
vered rapidly after their removal. 

No. 19. Three cases, in which the inner 
surfaces of the teeth are ground away by 
rubbing on the lower incisors, the friction 
having been greater from the absence of 
every molar tooth. There was no kind of 
inconvenience experienced until the pulp- 
cavities became exposed, and then great 
suffering ensued, which ceased immediately 
on the removal of the teeth. 

No. 18. A fang of a homy appearance, 
which induced similar symptoms as in cases 
of exostosis. 

No. 22. This was a curious case, which 
was reported at the time in the * Lancet.* 

A young lady lost her voice for many 
months, and was treated by counter- 
irritants, tonics, stimulants, and other re- 
medial means, such as cold and warm 
shower baths alternately, and plunge baths, 
but without any benefit ; and then, as a 
dernier ressort, she was sent to Brighton, 
where she consulted me. I observed that 
her teeth were wedged together, particularly 
those of the lower jaw, and as one of the 
bicuspid teeth had the appearance of being 
carious, I removed it, and in a few hours she 
recovered suddenlj- her voice ; at first the 
tones were unpleasant, but ultimately they 
became more normal.* 

No. 23. The upper part of the crown 
with the entire fangs absorbed. It was 
removed from the temporal muscle (in 

* From this and other cases it is evident that 
when the teeth are jammed together many morbid 
phenomena may be observed. In Case 22 the 
eorde9 vocaUi seemed to be functionally affected. 
In other instances a sensation of continued tooth- 
ache is experienced, and which, in my own practice, 
I often relUved by simply nsing a dividing file at 
the parts where the pressure seemed the greatest. 
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which it was deeply imbedded) just at the 
attachment of the coronoid process. It 
occasioned extensive facial inflammation and 
great suppuration of the sub-lingual glands. 

No. 15. Two cases of the ''smoker's 
disease."* Each induced the most horrid 
neuralgic pains. 

No. 21. Ten specimens to illustrate the 
irritation to the gums and sockets by the 
contact of sharp, rough surfaces. 

No. 13". An interesting case of oblique 
fractures of two central incisors, occasioned 
by a youth who was the "blind buff*' 
accidentally running his head against 'his 
brother's mouth, who was the taller of the 
two; and from the violence of the blow 
there was induced the above fracture. 

No. 12. A case, illustrating the " smo- 
ker's disease," in which the extremities of 
the fangs are absorbed, and the inflamma- 
tion consequent thereon is attended with 
darting and most excruciating agony, from 
the teeth being mere extraneous bodies. 

No. 1. Five teeth to show the different 
stages of development of the fangs. 

No. 2. A tooth, showing the progressive 
stages of development of the fangs clearly 
defined. 

No. 14. A remarkable specimen of exos- 
tosis, the bony tumour being in distinct 
relief. Tliis tooth was given me when I 
was in practice in Hull, ni the year 1825, 
by the late Mr. Higson, the house-surgeon 
of the Infirmary of that town . He told me 
that the patient to whom it belonged was 
brought to the hospital with an excessive 
inflammation of the jaw and face, which 
latter extended to the eye, and subsequently 
induced active disease of the brain, and ul- 
timately the death of the individual. 

These are a few particulars of some of the 
most interesting of these cases, and, should 
you deem them worthy of your Journal, I 
shall thank you to insert them. 

My object in sending these cases to the 
'British Journal of Dental Science' has 
been merely to suggest to those who may 
give specimens to the museum of the Dental 
Hospital, that they should at the same time 
give a brief history of each, so that their 
exact value might be estimated for illus- 
trating the different diseases of the teeth, 
and to distinguish those which are idiopathi- 
cuUy affected from those which may sym- 
pathetically affect the other organs of the 
buccal cavity, and in time a collection might 
be made which would fully illustrate the 

* Some years since I published, in the ' Medical 
Times and Gazette,' a paper on the diseases of teeth 
induced by smoking. 



different diseased conditions of the teeth, 
including those which more or less may im- 
plicate remoter organs by a reflex nervous 
action. 



DISCOLORATION OP DENTINE. II 
By C. A. KiNQSBURT, M.D. || 

{From * The Dental Cotmot* September, 1861.) 

In the 'Dental Cosmos' for June I no- || 
ticed a brief article upon the above subject. 

As it contained an inquiry, seconded by 
my friend Dr. J. Waite, on an import-ant ' 
but hitherto much neglected point in dental I 
practice, I felt inclined to reply to it. I was ; | 
the more strongly prompted to do so, from , 
the fact that in none of our standard works ■ 
on dentistry have I, as yet, seen any treat- , ' 
ment laid down for such cases. 

Tomes, in his ' Dental Physiology,' refers , 
to this subject, and no doubt assigns the I 
true cause in most cases of discoloured teeth ; 1 1 
also in his * Dental Surgery,' in treating of I \ 
necrosis, he notices the discoloration of 
dentine as a frequent consequence of the loss 
of vitality in the teeth. He also speaks of 
the dark stain caused by the application of 
nitrate of silver, to allay the exalted sensi- 
bility of dentine — but in no instance does 
he give a single direction for removing the 
discoloration and restoring the dentine in 
any degree to its normal shade. Indeed, 
he leads us to infer that, when a tooth be- 
comes stained, either by the colouring mat- 
ter of the blood permeating its dentinal 
tubes, or from the action of nitrate of silver 
or any other therapeutic agent, it is a hope- 
less case, and must be lefb to its sad fate. 
The works of Drs. Harris and Taffc also fail 
to give any explicit treatment for such cases. 

For many years I have felt the pre-emi- 
nent value of the natural organs over arti- 
ficial ones. Acting in accordance with this 
conviction, I have strenuously insisted upon 
the preservation of teeth by filling, that my 
patients were disposed to sacrifice. The 
great objection on the part of the patient 
in regard to discoloration of the front teetli 
has been that they would not look as well 
as artificial teeth. It has been my aim to 
remove such objections by a proper course 
of treatment. 

The attainment of this object has induced 
me to make many experiments, in the hope 
of discovering the best agents and the most 
successful method of treatment. Although 
I do not claim to have reached the ^^neplus 
ultra'* of my wishes in this direction, I am 
frequently treating cases analogous to that 
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one described in the * Dental Cosmos/ with, 
much satisfaction to my patients as well as 
to myself. 

To illustrate my treatment, I will give a 
casein point, one of a number treated within 
the last few weeks : — 

Miss P., about twenty-five years of age, 
desired me to examine her teeth, and per- 
form such operations as their preservation 
required, calling my special attention to 
two of her front teeth, the superior central 
and lateral incisors of the left side. They 
were very much discoloured, and were a 
source of great mortification. I found them 
both filled with gold upon their approximal 
surfaces. There were clear indications that, 
at the time of their being filled, the decay 
had nearly or quite reached the pulps. The 
usual arsenical paste had been applied to 
destroy the pulps or obtund this sensibility. 
The teeth were then filled ; soon after they 
assumed a reddish-brown, which changed 
to a slaty colour. The pulps losing their 
vitality while in a congested state, contained 
an amount of blood sufficient, when once 
decomposed and permeating the dentinal 
tubuli, to cause the discoloration of the 
crowns of the teeth. 

I removed the fillings, and, after excavat- 
ing free openings into the pulp cavities, 
they were syringed thoroughly with topid 
water. The pulp cavities, as in almost all 
such cases, were filled with a dark-coloured 
and extremely offensive fluid. I then in- 
troduced a suitably sized brooch, having the 
point armed with a small pledget of cotton 
saturated with the tincture of iodine. This 
acts as a most efficient deodorizer; and 
while its application, repeated two or three 
times within as many minutes, entirely 
removes the fetid odour, it also acts as a 
powerful stimulant and local alterative, 
correcting any morbid condition existing 
in the periosteum and surrounding tissues. 

My next application was a solution of 
cyanide of potassium. This not only re- 
moves the stain of the iodine, but it acts 
as a isolvent of hssmatine, the colouring ma- 
terial of the blood globules. It also dis- 
solves any remains of albuminous matter 
contained in that portion of the dentine 
that has lost its vitality. For some years 
I used spirits of ammonia for cleansing and 
bleaching discoloured teeth. In many cases 
it proved an excellent application. It is by 
no means equal to the solution of cyanide 
of potassium, for this not only acts as a sol- 
vent of haematine, but of almost all forms 
of colouring matter present in the dis- 



coloured teeth ; not even excepting nitrate 
of silver, or the metallic oxides. 

When I cannot at once produce the de- 
sired change in the colour of the tooth, with 
this application, I have filled the cavity 
with moistened plaster of Paris, letting it 
remain from two to five days. I applied 
the ordinary calcined plaster of Paris in this 
case with good effect. I finally cleansed 
and filled the nerve cavities and crowns 
with gold, and they could scarcely be re- 
cognised as the same teeth. I invariably 
apply creosote to nerve cavities, as well as 
cavities of decay in teeth that have lost 
their pulps just previous to introducing the 
filling. I afterwards apply dry cotton or a 
pellet of spunk, or bibulous paper, to absorb 
any excess of creosote that may adhere to 
the parietes of the cavity. I am satisfied 
that the action of creosote in such cases 
is not only antiseptic in its nature, resisting 
the tendency to decay, but it gives trans- 
lucency and life-like brilliancy to a tooth. 
In a recent conversation with Dr. W. W. 
Allport, ojf Chicago, I found that his expe- 
rience in this respect corroborated my own. 

In using the solution of cyanide of po- 
tassium, great care should be exercised to 
avoid its coming in contact with the gum, 
especially any abraded or wounded part of 
it. To prevent it from being forced through 
the foramina at the apex of the fangs, it is 
necessary to fill the nerve cavity- perma- 
nently with gold, or temporarily with cotton 
saturated with gum sandarach dissolved in 
alcohol, or some similar preparation, pre- 
vious to applying the cyanide. Although 
I have never seen the least unfavorable 
symptom from its use in my own practice, 
yet as it is one of the most active irritant 
poisons, the careless or excessive use of 
which might be attended with the most 
serious consequences to the patient, I feel 
the importance of advising caution on the 
part of the younger and inexperienced mem- 
bers of the profession, especially when I 
recall the serious effects produced in many 
cases, by the unguarded use, in years past, 
of arsenious acid, and other coirosive and 
poisonous agents. A reference to any of 
the standard works on materia medics, de- 
scribing the properties of this powerful 
agent, I am sure would be sufficient t-o deter 
any one from its improper use. 

The solution may be made by adding ten 
grains of the cyanide to a half fluid drachm 
of pure water ; or, to make it more simple-^ 
in the absence of a proper measure — ^to a 
piece of the cyanide of the size of an ordinary 
buck-shot add half a teaspoonful of water. 
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As it decomposes in a short time, and in 
a great measure loses its bleaching pro- 
perties, I am in the habit of prepariog it 
at the time required, and throwing away 
what remains after using, in each case. 

It should be applied upon a small pledget 
of cottoD, not more than one or two drops 
at a time. In no case should it be left m 
the tooth, and the patient permitted to 
leave. After repeated applications, allowing 
the cotton to remain in the cavity five or 
ten minutes, warm water should be injected 
with considerable force from a syringe. 

While acids and chloride of soda weaken 
and destroy the texture of the tooth, this 
solution possesses superior bleaching power, 
producing its effect in most cases imme- 
diately, without injury to the dentine. Let 
no one for a moment suppose that the final 
result can prove satisfactory without the 
proper use of the excavator, with due care 
and skill of manipulation in the subsequent 
operation of filling with gold. 

I will only add, that I have found the 
above treatment to prove highly satisfactory 
in a large number of cases in my own prac- 
tice, and I offer it to my professional 
brethren, hoping that if it should not fully 
meet their expectations in all cases, they 
will at least be prompted to such investiga- 
tions and course of treatment as may lead 
to more satisfactory results. 

Philadelphia ; 

July 27th, 1861. 



AIMERICAN DENTAL CON- 

VENTION. 

(Reported by Geo. T. Barkbb, D.D.S.) 

{From * The Dental Cotmot* Sept., 1861.) 

One of the subjects taken up for discus- 
sion being " The various plastic materials 
for filling teeth; their relative or individual 
merits '* — 

Dr. White referred to the article pub- 
lished in the August number of the 
'Dental Cosmos' for 1861, upon the oxy* 
chloride of zinc, as the merits of the 
material were honestly, though modestly 
enumerated. He was, at first, opposed 
to the use of these materials, but Dr. 
Meicalf had sent to him a small quan- 
tity, which he had used. In the first 
case, the filling, after being in eighteen 
months, continued sound, there being no 
permeation, shrinking, or cracking; in 
another caae, where a tooth bad been 
filled with gold without arresting decay, 
the oxychloride was introduced, and the 



patient thought the tooth felt more com- 
fortable, and the decay did not continue. 
Whenever a tooth can be filled with gold 
successfully, wiU always use it to the 
exclusion of other materials. A time was, 
when every one was disgraced who touched 
anything but gold, because bo many had 
been deceived, both patients and practi- 
tioners ; and he was glad that time had 
passed, and that there was now a dis- 
position on the part of the profession to 
give all materials a fair trial. When some 
professor of chemistry said the oxychloride 
would destroy the enamel and the dentine, 
he took a topth and filled it, and on ex- 
amining it a month afterward, found there 
was not the slightest change in the dentine 
upon the walls of the cavity. 

Dr. Wetherbee said, his' faith -was not 
as large as Dr. White's, for the material 
had received with him a severe blow, and 
justice to the profession required him to 
present the serious objections to its use. 
He referred to a case, where a dentist 
had introduced it in five teeth of fair 
quality, stating that it was better than 
gold, as this would not expand or contract 
as gold would do, on taking hot or cold 
articles in the mouth. After it had been 
in the teeth six months, he saw the case, 
and found three of the fillings were out, 
and one nearly so, while the teeth were 
sensitive; the decay being quite deep. 
The remaininff one was left in, and at 
the end of three months it came out, 
leaving the cavity three times the original 
size. He assured the lady the material 
should never have been introduced, and 
was satisfied the osteoplastic had afifected 
the dentine: he subsequently filled the 
teeth with gold. The article could not 
be made so that it would not absorb water, 
and therefore defied anv one to make a 
water-tight filling; and had repeatedly 
reddened litmus-paper, and even the 
writing-paper in -which it was rolled was 
discoloured from its acid. 

Dr. Metcalf asked Dr. Wetherbee to 
what substance in the material he attri- 
buted the eflfect upon the dentine ? 
^' Dr. Wetherbee replied, he thought it 
due to the oxide of zinc. 

Dr. Metcalf said that, so far as his 
knowledge of chemistry went, oxide of 
zinc exerted no action upon the dental 
structures ; about the chloride he was not 
so positive, but when these were com- 
bined, as in the oxychloride, the mixture 
was perfectly harmless. This was also 
the view of Prof. SiUiman, to whom he 
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had applied when first manufacturing the 
article. If it was properly made, it would 
not absorb water ; and though he did not 
consider it would take the place of gold, 
thought, in some cases, it would be of 
use. The practice of a dentist should be 
"eclectic," as what may be invaluable in 
one case, may be useless in another. 

Dr. Whitney asked Prof Barker for 
some light upon the chemistry of these 
substances. 

Prof. Barker replied that whatever of 
knowledge ho possessed on the subject 
was theoretical more than practical. Prom 
the mode of manufacture given in the 
* Dental Cosmos,' he should doubt very 
much such a thorough combination of the- 
oxide and chloride in the manner of pre- 
paration indicated, as would entitle the 
substance to the name '*' oxy chloride." 
The oxide of zinc is perfectly inert, and 
would not be injurious as a filling. The 
chloride is an active agent, zinc hardly 
neutralizing the chlorine more than did 
hydrogen. Chloride of zinc is the mate- 
rial used as a soldering fluid by braziers, 
to dissolve the scale of oxide and render 
the metal bright for the union of the 
solder. Judging from its active proper- 
ties, he thought its action would be de- 
cidedly injurious to teeth. From Dr. 
Wetherbee's statement that the osteo- 
plastic had an acid reaction, he inferred 
that the mixture was not made in just 
the proportions to insure no excess or its 
components. 

Dr. White said, he was probably the 
first in this country to use chloride of 
zinc. He placed a tooth in a solution 
of chloride of zinc for three years, and 
he thought it was rather improved when 
it came out, though it was sound enough 
before. If the chloride removes ^ the 
animal matter, this is what we want to 
get at. He used to be told that sugar 
was bad for the teeth, but since he grew 
older he. had seen its falsity, and even 
had incorporated it in a dentifrice, for 
the sake of its grit. 

Prof. Barker stated that in justice to 
Dr. Metcalf he ought to state that oxy- 
chloride of zinc, if properly made, would 
not, in his opinion, injure the teeth. He 
said that he supposed the action of sugar 
was due to its fermentation, whereby it 
became converted into acetic acid, which 
would act on the lime salts of the bone. 
The relative hardness of enamel, dentine, 
cementum, Ac, would cause the action of 
corrosive agents to vary immensely. 



Dr. Mallet entered his protest against 
its use. 

Dr. Stephens thought it useful, if it 
would save teeth that could not otherwise 
be saved; but too much should not be 
claimed for it ; too many in the commu- 
nity held it up as better than gold for 
filling. Dr. Metcalf was too honest to 
ofler any article which was not in his 
hands valuable. 

Dr. Smith, of New Haven, uses it when 
he thinks he can save a tooth with it, that 
could not be filled with gold. He con- 
sidered Dr. Metcalf s preparation the best 
one, and had used it with good results. 

Dr. Roberts believed it to be of value 
where teeth were exceedingly frail, not of 
course equal to gold, but its advantage 
was that it could be introduced where 
gold could not. It was the duty of the 
dentist to use what was the best material 
for the individual case, and his judgment 
must determine that. He related a case 
in his own mouth, where a gold filling 
was unsuccessful, and a bone filling sub- 
sequently introduced perfectly preserved 
the tooth. 

Dr. Hayes asked Prof. Barker if a de- 
composition could not take place between 
the oxychloride of zinc and the phosphate 
of lime in the teeth. 

Prof. Barker replied that we have no 
evidence that such a change did occur. 
But even if it did, the interchange of 
elements woidd break up the arrangement, 
and so disintegrate the tooth. 

Dr. Buckingham had experimented with 
the different plastic materials, and found 
them composed of nearly the same chemi* 
cal constituents. The great difficulty in 
manufacturing it was to obtain a uniform 
result, sometimes producing a substance 
as hard as a stone, and in others it would 
fail to harden, owing to impurities in the 
oxide of zinc ; again, if the chloride be in 
excess it will be constantly tasted, the 
animal matter of the tooth will be de- 
stroyed, and the filling will fail. The fluids 
of the mouth vary, and in some cases 
will bo acted upon more than others. He, 
therefore, in view of these objections, 
])referred to use some other material, 
though he would take issue with Dr. 
Wetherbee as to his objections, which 
might as well be urged against arsenic 
and numberless other articles of the U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia ; indeed the objection had 
been urged to arsenic being placed there 
because its indiscriminate use would be 
disadvantageous. He had used the oxy- 
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chloride as a temporary filling to remove 
the sensitiveness of dentine with good 
results, leaving it in from one day to two 
weeks. 



RULES FOR GUIDANCE IN CHLO- 
ROFORM ACCIDENTS. 

{From the * Medical Timet and Gazette,' 
Oct, 5M, 1861.) 

To the Editor of the 'Medical Times and 
Gazette: 

^IR, — I would wish, with your permis- 
sion, to make three or four remarks on the 
two very remarkable instances of death 
from chloroform recorded in the last num- 
ber of your very valuable Journal; they 
seem to me typical cases of the two some- 
what different forms of accident from this 
agent. 

There are obviously two, if not three 
foru\s of death from anesthetics ; but none 
of them, what is generally known as 
"cardiac syncope." The object of my 
paper at Manchester, was to describe, as 
it appears to me, the death by apnoea, 
from rigidity or fixture of the diaphragm 
and respiratory muscles, so ably elucidated 
by Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy, on 
animals. But I rather incline to "agree 
with Professor Simpson, that hospital ex- 
perience bring us into familiarity with ano- 
ther sort of accident, also, in man, partly 
due to idiosyncracy and mental emotion as 
well as to certain operations on tendons, 
and curiously enough on the urethra, 
namely, sudden death from simple syncope, 
or, as the French term it, *^SidemHon.** 
The cases last week illustrate the two 
varieties. The third form of accident is 
that under ether, slow exhaustion, hebetude, 
extreme muscular relaxation, leading possi- 
bly to secondary haemorrhage after ampu- 
tations, &c. The pulse intermits in a 
marked manner under ether but not under 
chloroform. There is also diminution of 
blood corpuscles and plastic force of the 
blood from ether; it is about one third 
safer than chloroform; and is, perhaps, 
only advisable where we want great mus- 
cular relaxation, viz., in reduction of dislo- 
cations, hernia, &c., but not where we have 
to fear secondary haemorrhage. 

I have been asked to put on paper a few 
of the leading practical points to guide 
administrators of chloroform, I think, 
with the wide circulation your Journal 



possesses in the hospitals, it would be 
desirable to do so through its means. 

I am, &c. 

Charles Kidd, M.D. 

Sackville Street; 

October, 1861. 

I. Toung patients, up to fifteen, and 
females bear chloroTorm best ; there seems 
a general "tolerance" of chloroform in 
large surgical operations, probably from 
the hsemorrhage keeping the blood moving 
and preventing engorgement of the cavities 
of the heart ; in females the reflex system 
is more active than in males. 

II. Anaesthesia under chloroform is not i 
at all of the nature of imperfect oxygenation \ 
of the blood. But this imperfect oxygena- , 
tion may be superadded and run parallel | 
with ansBsthesia, leading to fainting fits 
after the administration; this is shown 
also by the plunging or violent efforts of 1 
the patient, from black blood in the mus^ 
cles : even fresh concentrated vapour, from 
fresh additions to the inhaler, increases 
these muscular efforts, and always suggest 
the necessity of more air to the patient. 

III. Where simple syncope is feared 
from fright, it is well to postpone the ope- 
ration for a week, feeding the patient dunng 
this interval on meat and wine ; the latter 
strengthens the muscles of the heart ; it is 
well to bring such a patient under the 
chloroform, too, in a quiet ward rather 
than in the excitement of the operating- 
theatre. 

IV. A passive, 'fixed, starting forward 
of the eyes, sudden contraction of the 
pupil, probably from spasm of the fifth 
nerve, and sudden change of the counte- 
nance, are the first signs of danger ; the 
pulse may remain unchanged ; chloroform 
should be kept warm ^100** F.) ; this 
prevents coughing, which is also a dange- 
rous symptom. 

y. Simple syncope is much more dange- 
rous than apnoea ; it occurs, however, less 
frequently. 

yi. The operations where nearly all the 
accidents have occiurred have been those 
for removal of toe-nails, dead phalanges, 
tooth-drawing, strabismus, &c., operations 
on testis, reduction of dislocations, — all 
more or less connected with tencUnous 
tissues. 

VII. The right side of the heart, in 
apnoea cases, continues to beat long after 
the pulse stops. Probably while the iris 
of the patient contracts on approach of 
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light we have a fair chance of waking up 
the entire heart ; the right side of the 
heart will beat twelve or sixteen hours 
after the pulse at the wrist. Faradisation 
of the phrenic nerve or spine will set the 
heart in full action in animals through the 
renewed action of the respiratory muscles. 
Fulling out the tongue by forceps, so com- 
mon hitherto in accidents, is a mistake ; 
irritation of the nerves of deglutition stops 
the diaphragm. 

VIII. Of 125 deaths, 64 occun-ed 
immediately before operation ; 42 during 
small operations (syncope ?) ; 25 from 
ether. The number of males in all returns 
seems to be exactly double that of females, 
though chloroform has been used in at 
least 30,000 cases of midwifery, and syn- 
cope is common in females. This leads to 
a suspicion that the deaths from chloro- 
form are like railway accidents in the 
management of cases. 

IX. Vomiting, as in cataract cases, is 
best prevented by an aleotic purgative 
beforehand an hour or two; the stomach 
also to be empty at the time of operating, 
and the chloroform pushed well to deep 
ansBsthesia. 

X. The ** cardiac syncope " of Snow is 
partly a post-mortem change. These are 
all cases of apnoea, or where the mischief 
arises essentially from fixture of the dia- 
phragm. The heart, in fact, pulsates 
longer than the lung will receive or return 
the blood — hence the congestion, increased 
also by the efforts made at resuscitation by 
the sui^on himself. 

XI. As to resuscitation, the means 
adopted at first should be as gentle as pos- 
sible; a candle-wick gone out is to be 
blown in, not smothered by the nimia 
dityenHa, Fanning the patient with cold 



firesh air is first in importance ; the hands 
dabbed with cold water, which has a 
powerful influence in exciting the brachial 
and heart nerves. Too -much cold water 
is not advisable. The patient should be 
brought, at once into the open air, if sum- 
mer, or into a very warm room, if winter ; 
turned on his right side ; the soles of the 
feet and interior of the ear tickled with a 
pen ; his left arm held up, smacked with a 
wet towel^ and that axilla and side of chest 
dashed with cold water; then artificial 
respiration tried by "up and down*' pres- 
sure rather than "rotations.*' Two or 
three needles next stuck where the omo- 
hyoid lies at the outer edge of the slemo- 
mastoid, so as to hit off, if possible, the 
phrenic nerve; then the moist pole of a 
faradisation apparatus tried over the part, 
or along the spine ; the other pole inserted 
under the floating ribs. 

XII. It is probable, in the milder cases, 
the previous measures will^ succeed, espe- 
cially in the instances of apnoea ; but if, 
after five minutes' trial, little progress is 
made, then tracheotomy is to be done, and 
a small tube (a No. 10 india-rubber cathe- 
ter) passed, and air blown gently into the 
lungs, (a large tube causes emphysema). 
Some ammonia and warm water should bo 
thrown into the rectum. In syncope cases, 
transfusion into a vein of warm water with 
a little soda in it may wake up the heart. 
In apnoea (asphyxia as regards the heart, 
the right cavities gorged), opening a vein 
is useful. These measures should be con- 
tinued for at least four or six hours, the 
body kept warm by hot blankets in a semi- 
recumbent position, the battery, gases, and 
impure air of a crowd of students rigidly 
exduded; pure oxygen gas also to be 
avoided. 



SEtuj^anital gentistrg- 



A CATALOGUE OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH AND DENTAL MATE- 
RIALS, MANUFACTURED AND 
SOLD BY CLAUDIUS ASH AND 
SONS. 

Ik noticing this catalogue we are not 
actuated by a spirit of partiality or unfair- 
ness. It is neither our wish nor our busi- 
ness tq give special prominence to any 



particular house of business; but in the 
present day, when it is the object of every 
enlightened member of our calling to con- 
tribute to the improvement of our appli- 
ances, and to avail himself of the improve- 
ments of others — we cannot easily over- 
estimate the importance of that spirit of 
enterprise which leads the makers and 
vendors of such things to adopt, carry out, 
and make (tccesnhle to theprofossion gene- 
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rally, such improvdments as tnay be ffam 
time to time suggested to them. 

So fkr as this supplying of appliances is 
ooncemed, we have long felt that the den- 
tal dep6ts are important channels through 
which the education of the rising genera- 
tion of dentists must in part be carried on. 
Wherever this enterprise is seen, it becomes 
the pleasure, as well as the duty of all to 
recognise it, to cherisb, and, as far as pos- 
sible, to direct it for the common good. 
This is not to be done, however, by vague, 
immature, and fanciful ideas, but by fur- 
nishing contrivances of welUtried, needed, 
and unquestionable utility. 

The proprietors of the dental depdts have 
lately evinced a special readiness to meet in 
every way the requirements of the prac- 
titioner, and the catalogue of Messrs. Ash 
is one of the several proofs of this disposi- 
tion and of the enterprise we have alluded 
to. We congratulate that firm on the pro- 
duction of a work which, in the matter, 
the arrangement, the number and beauty 
of the illustrations, the size, type, print- 
ing, cover, Ac., is charaot-erised by ex- 
treme carefulness, skill, and good taste — 
a work which cannot but be most useful 
and acceptable to the profession, as a book 
of reference such as we have not before had. 

Each department of dental practice,— 
the operating room, the laboratory, and 
the study, is well represented in the several 
lists and engravings of materials and appli- 
ances adapted to each, and it was our in- 
tention to have noticed one or two of the 
latter which seem to deserve the special 
attention of the profession, but upon 'at- 
tempting to fulfil this intention we find our- 
selves stopped by the diflSculty of selection. 

The improvement that has taken place, 
or rather, is taking place, in the form of 
mineral leeth,is, however, of such importance 
that we cannot pass it over. The texture 
and " finish " of the teeth of English manu- 
facture have received much attention j so 
that in these respects there appears but 
little room for further improvement; indeed, 
we consider that the "finish" is carried 
already to excess ; whereas, in respect of 
form, we have until lately made no advance, 
and even for the change that is at lengthy 
taking place we are indebted to the zeal and^ 
the example of our transatlantic brethren. 
We have for many years been confined to 
the use of teeth so unlike the natural organs, 
so formal, so unliving, and so apparently 
fused into unnatural continuity, as to be 
detectable as artificial at any distance 
within half a mile. 



Several of ourmanufkoturer8,and Messrs. 
Ash amongst the number, have, however, 
broken through the established bad taste, 
so that we now have teeth of an improved 
type — ^teeth that bear a much closer resem- 
blance, and, in some instances, a perfeci 
resemblance to the natural teeth. But 
further improvement is called for: as yet 
the change for the better relates only to 
the flat or vulcanite teeth : — why is this ? 
Why should we not have tube teeth after 
the same model ? They are greatly wanted, 
and we trust that we shall ere long hare 
the want fuUy supplied. 



RUTTERFOED AND CO.'s PORCE- 
LAIN IMPRESSION TRAYS. 

It is a source of much pleasure for us 
to be enabled to notice, in complimentary 
terms, some new inventions lately intro- 
duced by Mr. Rutterford, who, though 
known to and respected by most of us for 
many years, has only lately commenced 
supplying the profession with dental mate- 
rials ; and if we may infer from the manner 
in which he has so zealously commenced 
catering for our wants, we have eveiy 
reason to wish him all the success to which 
his ability, perseverance, and straight- 
forwardness entitle him ; and as it is our 
duty to notice any improvements calcu- 
lated, in our opinion, to facilitate us in our 
operations, we with pleasure give praise to 
whomsoever may seem to us to merit it. 

Rutterford and Co.'s Porcelain Impres- 
sion Trays — the subject of these remarks 
— ^remedy at once the great inconvenience 
to which we have all been put, from the 
difficulty of having our trays kept suffi- 
ciently clean, a difficulty not easily got 
over with the ordinary metal ones, and 
even silver is open to the same objection, 
and must convey to our patients unplea- 
sant thoughts with regard to their antece- 
dents. With the porcelain trays we have 
all that is desirable, viz., cleanliness, 
strength, and beauty. The shapes are 
numerous and excellent, and the colours to 
suit any taste; and, moreover, he under- 
takes to make them to any design. Our 
wonder is that we have not had them 
before. To the objections which we have 
heard made, that pupils and assistants will 
be apt to break these trays in rattling them 
on the board to shake down plaster, we 
would reply that such treatment so bruises 
the metal trays as to make them soon unfit 
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for use b J their roughneBS and consequently 
.often dirty appearance. 

Butterford's Gutta-Percha Backs call 
for our next notice. We confess to having 
wondered at first what they were for, but 
were soon impressed with the knowledge 
of the various uses to which these racks 
can be applied. They are, as the name 
states, gutta percha, and are made in this 
form, i., in lengths of two feet or so, var- 
nished 80 as closely to imitate different 
veneers. The object of them is to enable 
the practitioner to readily adjust his instru- 
ment to suit his convenience, by cutting 
a length of the rack to fit the drawer, and 
then cutting with a penknife a place in it 
upon which the instrument is to rest. The 
material being easily cut, a drawer full of 
instruments may be quickly arranged to suit 
our own wants, instead of having them in 
confusion y which we are compelled to 
acknowledge is too often the case. 



ON HABDENINO AND TEMPEBING 

STEEL. 

(Continued from poffe 236.) 

Section IV. — Less common examples of 
hardening, and precautionary measures, 

Oke of the most serious evils m harden- 
ing steel, especially in thick blocks, or 
those which are unequally thick and thin, 
is their liability to crack, from the sudden 
transition ; and in reference to hardening 
razors, a case in point, Mr. Stodart men- 
tions it as the obiservation and practice of 
one of his workmen, " that the charcoal 
fire should be made up with shavings of 
leather ;" and upon being asked what good 
he supposed the leather could do, this 
workman replied, "that he could take 
upon him to say that he never had a 
razor crack in the hardening since he had 
iued this method, though it was a frequent 
oceurrence before." 

"When," says Mr. Stodart, "brittle 
substances crack in cooling, it always 
happens from the outside contracting and 
becoming too small to contain the interior 
partsl But it is known that hard steel 
occupies more space than when soft ; and 
it may easily be inferred that the nearer 
the steel approaches to the state of iron, 
the leas will be this increase of dimen- 
sions. If, then, we suppose a razor, or 
any other piece of steel, to be heated in 
an open fire with a current of air passing 
through it, the external part will, by the 
loss of carbon, become leas steely than 



before ; and when the whole piece comes 
to be hardened, the inside will be too 
large for the external part, which will 
probably crack. But if the piece of steel 
be wrapped up in the ceilienting mixture, 
or if the fire itself . contain animal codl, 
and is put together bo as to operate in 
the manner of that mixture, the external 
part, instead of being degraded by this 
neat, will be more carbonated than the 
internal part, in consequence of which it 
will be so far from splitting or bursting 
during its cooling, that it will be acted 
upon in a contrary direction,- tending to 
render it more dense and solid. 

" The cracking which so often occurs 
on the immersion of steel articles in 
water does not appear to arise so much 
from any decarbonization of the surface 
merely, as from the sudden condensation 
and contraction of a superficial portion of 
the metal, while the mass inside remains 
swelled with the heat, and probably ex- 
pands for a moment, on the outside coming 
in contact with the water." 

The file-makers, to save their works 
from clinking or cracking partly through 
in hardening, draw the files through yeast, 
beer grounds, or any sticky material, and 
then through a mixture of common salt 
and animal hoof, roasted and pounded. 
This is corroborative of the above, as in the 
like manner it supplies a little carbon to 
the outside,and also renders the steel some- 
what harder and less disposed to crack ; the 
composition also renders the more impor- 
tant service of protecting the fine points 
of the teeth from being injured by the fire. 

An analogous method is now practised 
in hardening Jones's patent axletrees, 
which are of wrought iron, with two pieces 
of steel welded into the lower side, where 
they rest upon the wheels and sustain the 
load. The work is heated in an open 
forge fire, quite in the ordinary way, and 
when it is removed, a mixture, principally 
the prussiate of potash, is laid upon the 
steel; the axletree is then immediately 
immersed in water, and additional water 
is allowed to fall upon it from a cistern. 
The steel is consiaered to become very 
materiidly harder for the treatment, and 
the iron around the same is also partially 
hardened.* 

* These axletrees are used for Jones's patent 
wroughi-iron suspensioa wheels, which have iron 
naves made of chilled castings ; to the prussiate is 
added one third of the carbonate of ammonia ; the 
effect of the carbonate is principally considered to 
be the more minute sabdivision of the prussiate 
over the surface of the steel. 
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These are, in fact, applications of the 
case-hardening process, which is usually 
applied to wrought iron for giving it a 
steeljr exterior, as the name very properly 
implies. Occasionally, steel which hardens 
but imperfectly, either from an original 
defect in the material, or from its having 
become deteriorated by bad treatment, or 
too frequent passage through the fire, is 
submitted to the case-hardening process 
in the ordinary way, by inclosing the 
objects in iron boxes, as will be explained. 
This in part restores the carbon which has 
been lost, and the steel admits of being 
hardened ; but this practice is not to be 
generally recommended, although it is 
well employed for the purposes of trans- 
fer engraving explained at foot ; a method 
introduced by Mr. Jacob Perkins, and 
which took its origin in the curious trans- 
fer processes pf the calico works, wherein 
however copper is the material principally 
used.* 



• Mr. Perkins's admirable process of transfer 
engraving may be thus explained. A soft steel 
plate was first'engraved with the required subject in 
the most finished style of art, either by hand or 
mechanically, or the two combinedi and the ))late 
was then hardened. A decarbonized steel cylinder 
was next rolled over the hardened plate by powerful 
machinery, until the engraved impression appeared 
in relief, the hollow lines of the original becoming 
ridges upon the cylinder. The roller was recon- 
verted to the condition of ordinary steel and har- 
dened, after which it served for returning the im. 
pression to any number of decarbonized plates, 
every one of which became absolutely a counterpart 
of the original; and every plate when hardened 
would yield the enormous number of 150,000 im- 
pressions without any perceptible difference between 
the first and the last. 

In the event of any accident occurring to the 
transfer roller, the original plate still existed, from 
which another or any required number of rollers 
could be made, and from these rollers any number 
of new plates, all capable of producing as many im- 
pressions as above cited. 

Specimens of Mr. Perkins's process may be seen 
in the 38th volume of the 'Transactions of the 
Society of Arts ;' and it is there stated ' by the in- 
ventor, that to decarbonise the plates they were 
placed in the vertical position in cast-iron boxes not 
less than three quarters of an inch thick, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by a stratum of iron filings not 
less than half an inch thick ; the boxes were then 
placed in a furnace, and after having been heated, 
were suffered to cool in the most gradual manner 
by stopping off all the air-passages and covering 
the boxes with a layer of cinders six or seven inches 
deep. The reconversion was similarly accomplished, 
bnt with the charcoal from leather sifted fine, vnd 
on removal from the boxes at the end of from three 
to five hours the plates were immediately plunged 
vertically into cold water. 

The late Mr. Warren was instrumental in bring- 
ing into common use the thin steel plates, similar 



Various methods have been likewise 
attempted to prevent the distortions to 
which work is liable in the operation of 

to those previously used for coppers these were 
annealed at a higher temperature, in earthenware 
boxes filled with pounded oyster-shells.— Sec * Trans. 
Soc. of Arts,' vol. xli, p. 88. 

The practice at the Bank of England, introduced 
by the late Mr. John Oldham, and followed under 
the superintendence of his son, Mr. Thomas Oldham, 
is4o anneal at one time four cast-iron boxes, each 
containing from three to six steel plates, surrounded 
on all sides with fine charcoal, mixed with an equal 
quantity of chalk, and driven in hard. 

The reverberatory furnace employed has a circu- 
lar cast-iron plate or bed, upon which the four 
boxes are fastened by wedges, and as the plate re- 
volves very slowly and continually by the steam 
engine employed in working the printing presses 
and other machinery, the plates are exposed in 
the most equal manner to the heat, and when 
the proper temperature is attained, all the apertures 
are carefully closed and luted to extend the cooling 
over a space of at least forty-eight hours. 

The surfaces of the cylinders and plates are tfans 
rendered exceedingly soft, to the depth of about the 
thirty-second of an inch, " so as to become more 
like lead than anything else," and thus much of 
their surfaces must be turned or planed off; the 
device is raised in the transfer- press upon the 
natural soft steel of the rollers, under a pressure of 
•some tons, and these are hardened without any in- 
tentional application of the case-hardening process, 
as the simple steel is undoubtedly very superior in 
all respects to that which has been decarbonized 
and reconverted. 

The plates themselves are used in the soft state, 
as they then admit of reparation by the transfer 
rollers ; and the process is found to be more econo- 
mical, as the risk of warping is avoided, and they 
may be easily repaired. The dates and numbers 
are at present printed as a second process by letter- 
press printing, with the machines invented by the 
late Mr. Bramah, and which have been engraved 
and described in different books. 

In hardening engraved plates^ rollers, dies, and 
similar works, it is of the greatest importance to 
preserve the surface unimpaired ; and as steel is 
very liable to oxidation at the red beat if exposed 
to the air for even a few seconds, and which oxidized 
scale will in some cases nearly remove, or at any 
rate injure, the subject produced upon its surface, it 
is of great importance to conduct the heating and 
cooling vrith the most complete exdosion of the 
air. 

Mr. Thomas Oldham introduced a mode of hard- 
ening the transfer rollers, which appears as near 
to perfection as possible, and by it, instead of the 
works acquiring the ordinary black and gray tints, 
and a minute roughness, like the surface of the 
finest emery paper, the sfeel comes out of the water 
as smooth to the touch as at first, and mottled with 
all the beautiful tints seen on case-hardened gun- 
locks. The method is simply as follows : 

The work to be hardened is enclosed in a wrought- 
iron box with a loose cover, a false bottom, and 
with three ears projecting from its surface about 
midway ; the steel is surrounded on all sides with 
carbon from leather, driven in hard, and the cover 
and bottom are carefully luted with moist clay. 
Thus prepared, the case is placed in the vertical 
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hardening, but without any very advan- 
tageous results ; for instance, it has been 
recommended to harden small cylindrical 
wires, by rolling them when heated be- 
tween cold metallic surfaces, tp retain 
them perfectly straight. This might pro- 
bably answer, but unfortunately cylin- 
drical steel wires supply but a very insig- 
nificant, portion of our wants. 

Another mode tried by Dr. Wollaston 
was to enclose the piece of steel in a tube 
filled with Newton's fusible alloy, the 
whole to be heated to redness and plunged 
ill cold water ; the object was released by 
immersion in boiling water, which melted 
the alloy, and the piece came out per- 
fectly unaltered in form, and quite hard. 
This mode is too circuitous for common 
practice, and the reason why it is to be 
always successfiil is not very apparent. 

Mr. Perkins resorted to a very simple 
practice with the view of lessening the 
distortion of his engraved steel plates, by 
boiling the water in which they were to 
be hardened to drive off the air, and 
plunging them vertically; and as the 
plates were required to be tempered to a 
straw colpur, instead of allowing them to 
remain in the water until entirely cold, 
he removed them whilst the inside was 
still hot, and placed them on the top of a 

position, m a bridle fixed across a great tub, which 
is then filled with water almost to touch the false 
bottom of the case. The latter is now heated in 
the furnace as quickly as will allow the uniform 
penetration of the heat. 

When sufficiently hot it is removed to its place in 
the hardening tub, the cover of the iron box is re- 
moved, and the neck'or gudgeon of the cylinder is 
grasped beneath the suirface qf the earbtm^ with a 
long pair of tongs, upon which a couple is dropped 
to secure the grasp. It only remains for the indi- 
vidual to hold the tongs with a glove whilst a smart 
tap of a hammer is given on their extremity ; this 
knocks out the false bottom of the case, and the 
cylinder and tongs are instantly iinmersed in the 
water ; the tongs prevent the cylinder from falling 
on its side, and thus injuring its delicate but still 
hot surface. For square plates, a suitable frame is 
attached by four slight claws, and it is the frame 
which is seized by the tongs ; the latter are some- 
times held by a chain, which removes the risk of 
accident to the individual. In some cases the work 
assumes a striated and mackled appearance, evident 
to the touch as well as the sight, and which is to 
be attributed to an imperfect manufacture of the 
steel. 

Mr. Oldham informed me that in the Paris Mint . 
the dies are enclosed in the soot of burnt wood ; 
and that in our own Mint the dies are hardened hy 
powerful jets of water. He also added, that his 
workpeople have the impression that steel is reduced 
to its softest state by enclosure with lime and ox- 
gall. The reader is referred to Sir J. Robinson's 
note U, in the Appendix of vol. ii, page 970. 



clear fire until the tallow with which they 
were rubbed smoked ; the plate was then 
returned to the water for a few moments, 
and so on alternately until they .were 
quite cold, the surface never being allowed 
to exceed the tempering heat. 

From various observations, it appears 
on the whole to be the best in thick works 
thus to combine the hardening and tem- 
pering processes, instead of allowing the 
objects to become entirely cold, and then 
to re-heat them for tempering. To ascer- 
tain the time when the plate should be 
first removed from the water, IMr. Perkins 
heated a piece of steel to the straw colour, 
and dipped it into water to leam the 
sound it made; and when the hardened 
plate caused the same sound, it was con- 
sidered to be cooled to the right degree, 
and was immediately withdrawn.* 

I will conclude these numerous ex- 
amples and remarks by one of a very 
curious, massive, and perfect kind, in 
which the hardening is sure to occur 
without loss of figure, unless the work 
break imder the process. I refer to the 
locomotive wheels with hardened steel 
tires, patented by Mr. Daniel Gooch, and 
which may be viewed » as the most pon- 
derous example of hardening, as the tires 
of the eight-foot wheels weigh about ten 
hundredweight, and consist of about one 
third steel, and there seems no reason 
why this diameter might not be greatly 
exceeded. 

The materials for the tires are first 
swaged separately, and then welded to- 
gether under the heavy hammer at the 
steel- works, after which they are bent to 
the circle, welded, and turned to certain 
gauges. The tire is now heated to redness 
in a circular furnace ; during the time it is 
getting hot, the iron wheel, previously 
turned to the right diameter, is bolted 
down upon a face-plate ; the tire expands 
with the heat, and when at a cherry-red, 
it is dropped over the wheel, for which it 
was previously too small, and is also 
hastily bolted down to the surface plate, 
the whole load is quickly immersed by a 
swing crane into a tank of water about five 
feet deep, and hauled up and down until 
nearly cold ; the steel tires are not after- 
wards tempered.t 

Sectioit V. — JSardening and Softening 
Cast Iron. 

The similitude of chemical constitution 

* * Trans. Soc. of Arts,' vol. xxxviii, p. 55. 

t The patentees consider the steel tires to be 
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between steel, whicli usually contains 
about one per cent, of carbon, and <jaBt 
iron that baa from tbree to six or seven 
per cent., naturally leads to the expectation 
of some correspondence in their characters, 
and which is tound to exist. Thus some 
kinds of cast iron will harden almost like 
steel, but they generally require a higher 
temperature ; and the majority of cast iron, 
also like steel, assumes different degrees 
of hardness, according to the rapidity 
with which the pieces are allowed to 
cool. 

The casting left undisturbed in the 
mould is softer than a similar one exposed 
to the air soon after it has been poured. 
Large castings cannot cool very hastily, 
and are seldom so hard as the small pieces, 
some of which are hardened like steel by 
the moisture combined with the moulding 
sand, and cannot be filed until they have 
been annealed after the manner of steel, 
which renders them soft and easy to be 
worked. 

Chilled iron castings present as difficult 
a problem as the hardening and tampering 
or steel ; the fact is simply this, that iron 
castings, made in iron moulds under par- 
ticular circumstances, become on their 
outer surfaces perfectly hard, and resist 
the file almost like hardened steel; the 
effect is however superficial, as the chilled 
exterior shows a distinct line of demar- 
cation when the objects are broken. 

The late Mr. Ransome, of Ipswich, took 
out a patent in 1803, for ploughshares cast 
on this principle : the under sides and 
points are hard from the chilling process, 
and these, from resisting abrasion more 
than the softer parts, maintain a compa- 
ratively thin edge ; — an imitation of the 

eight times harder than those of wrought-iron, and 
to be proportionately durable, and from the very 
ingenious method employed iu their construction 
they are little exposed to accident. The spokes are 
forged out of flat bars, with T-formed heads ; these 
are arranged radially in the founder's mould, whilst 
the cast-iron centre is poured around them ; the 
ends of the "f-heads are then welded together to 
constitute the periphery of the wheel or inner lire, 
and little wedge-form pieces are inserted where 
there is any deficiency of iron. 

The wheel is then chucked on a lathe, bored, and 
turned on the edge, not cylindrically, but like the 
meeting of two cones, and about one quarter of an 
inch higher in tlie middle than on the two edges. 
The compound tire is turned to the con-esponding 
form, and consequently larger within or under-cut, 
so that the shrinking secures the tire without the 
possibility of obliquity or derangement, and no 
rivets are required. It sometimes happens that the 
tire breaks in shpnking when liy mismanagement 
tlie diameter of the wheel is in excess. 



beautiful provision in nature for preseTving 
the acute edges of the front teeth of the 
rat, squirrel, and other rodentiae, the 
external enamel of which is always left in 
advance from the wearing away of the 
softer bone or ivory beneath, and acts 
almost in the manner of a carpenter's 
chisel. 

The production of chilled castings ia 
always a matter of some uncertainty, aud 
depends upon the united effect of several 
causes ; the quality of the iron, the thick- 
ness of the casting, the temperature of 
the iron at the time of pouring, and the 
condition or temperature of the iron 
mqidd, which has a greater effect in 
"striking in" when the mould is heated 
than if quite cold : a very thin stratum of 
earthy matter will almost entirely obviate 
the chilling effect.* 

Mr. May, a member of the present 
firm, has furnished me with specimens of 
chilling, in which the hard portion varies 
from less than one sixteenth to more than 
one fourth of an inch in thickness : he con- 
siders it to be an effect of crystallization, 
and conjectures that the tendency to chill 
properly will be found to depend upon 
the due atomic proportions of carbon and 
iron, combined with the circumstances 
before alluded to. 

There is this remarkable difference be- 
tween caai^ iron thus hardened and steel 
hardened by plunging, whilst hot, into 
water; that whereas the latter is softened 
again by a dull red heat, the chiUed 
castings, on the contrary, are turned out 
of the moulds as soon as the metal is set, 
and are allowed to cool in the air; yet 
although "the whole is at a bright red heat, 
no softening of the chilled part takes 
place. This material was employed by 
the late Mr. Peter Keir for punches for 
red-hot iron ; the punches were fixed in 
cast-iron sockets, from which they only 
projected sufficiently to perforate the 
wheel tires in the formation of which 
they were used, and from retaining their 
hardness they were more efficient than 
those punches made of steel. 

Chilled castings are also commonly em- 
ployed for axletree boxes and naves of 
wheels, which are finished by grinding 
only ; also for cylinders for rolling metal, 
for the heavy hammers and anvils or sti- 
thies for iron works, the stamp heads for 

* A cold mould does not generally chill so readily 
as one heated nearly to the extent called *' black- 
hot ;" but the reverse conditions occur with some 
ca^kt-iron. 
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pounding metallic ores, Ac. Cannon 
oalla, as well as plongbshares, are exam- 
ples of chilled castines ; with the destruc- 
ti?e engine the chiSing is unimportant, 
and occurs alone from the methoa essen- 
tial to giving the balls the required per- 
fection of form and size. 

Malleable iron castings are at the oppo- 
site extreme of the scale, and are rendered 
externally soft by the abstraction of their 
carbon ; whereby they are nearly reduced 
to the condition of pure malleable iron, 
but without the fibre which is due to the 
hammering and rolling employed at the 
forge. 

The malleable iron castings are made 
from the rich Cumberland iron, and are 
at first as brittle as glass or hardened 
steel; they are enclosed in iron boxes 
of suitable size, and surrounded with 
pounded iron*stone, or some of the me- 
tallic oxides, as the scales from the iron 
forge, or with common lime, and various 
other absorbents of carbon, used either 
together or separately. The cases, which 
are sometimes as large as barrels, are 
luted, rolled into the ovens or furnaces, 
and submitted to a good heat for about 
five days, and are- then allowed to cool 
very gradually within the furnaces. 

The time and other circumstances de- 
termine the depth of the efiect; thin 
pieces become malleable entirely through ; 
they are then readily bent, and may be 
slightly forged ; cast-iron nails and tacks 
thus treated admit of being clenched, 
thicker pieces retain a centnd portion of 
cast iron, but in a softened state, and not 
brittle as at first, on sawinj^them through, 
the skin or coat of soft iron is perfectly 
distinct from the remainder. 

The mode is particularly useful for thin 
articles that can be more economically and 
correctly cast, than wrought at the lors^, 
as bridle-bits, snuffers, parts of locks, 
culinary and other vessels, pokers and 
tongs, many of which are subsequently 
case-hardened and polished, as will be 
explained, but malleable cast iron should 
never be used for cutting-tools. 

Section VI. — Case-hardening Wrought 
and Cast Iron* 

The property of hardening is not pos- 
sessed by pure malleable iron ; but I have 
now to explain a rapid and partial process 
of cementation, by which wrought iron is 
first converted exteriorly into steel, and 



is subsequently hardened to that particular 
depth, leaving the central parts in their 
original condition of soft fibrous iron. 
The process is very consistently called 
case-hardening^ and is of great importance 
in the mechanical arts, as the pieces com- 
bine the economy, strength, and internal 
fiexibility of iron, with a thin casing of 
steel, which, although admirable as an 
armour of defence from wear or deterio- 
ration as regards the surface, is unfit for 
the formation of cutting edges or tools, 
owing to the entire absence of hammering, 
subsequent to the cementation with the 
carbon. Cast iron obtains in like manner 
a coating of steel, which surrounds the 
peculiar shape the metal may have as- 
sumed in the iron-foundry and workshop. 

The principal agents used for case- 
hardening are animal matters, as the 
hoofs, horns, bones, and skins of animals ; 
these are nearly alike in chemical consti- 
tution; they are mostly charred and 
coarsely pounded: some persons also 
mix a little common salt with some of 
the above; the works should be sur- 
rounded on all sides with a layer from 
half an inch to one inch thick. 

The methods pursued by different indi- 
viduals do not greatly differ; for ex- 
ample, the gunsmith inserts the iron work 
of the gun-lock in a sheet-iron case in 
the mi(£t of a partially charred bone- 
dust ; the lid of the box is tied on with 
iron wire, and the joint is luted with 
clay ; it is then slowly heated to redness ; 
and retained at that heat from half an 
hour to an hour, and the contents are 
immersed in cold water as quickly as 
possible, to prevent the access of air. 
The objects sought are a steely exterior 
and a clean surface covered with the 
retty mottled tints, apparently caused 
ly oxidation fi^om the partial admission 
of air. 

Some of the malleable iron castings, 
such as snuffers, are case-hardened, to 
admit of a better polish; it is usuiEdly 
don& with burnt bone-dust, and at a dull 
red heat ; they remain in the fire about 
two or three hours, and should be im- 
mersed in oil, as it does not render them 
quite so brittle as when plunged into 
water. It must be remembered they are 
sometimes changed throughout their sub- 
stance into an inferior kind of steel, by a 
process that should in such instances be 
called cementation, and not cM^-hard- 
ening, consequently they will not endure 
violence. 
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The mechanician and engineer use 
horns, hoofs, bone-dust, and leather, and 
allow the period to extend from two to 
eight hours, most generally four or five ; 
sometimes, for its greater penetration, the 
process is repeated a second time with 
hew carbonaceous materials. Some open 
the box and immerse the work in water 
direct from the furnace ; others, with the 
view to preserve a better surfkce, allow 
the box to cool without being opened, 
and harden the pieces with the open fire 
as a subsequent operation; the carbon 
once added, the work may be annealed 
and hardened much the same as ordinary 
steel. 

When the case-hardening, is required to 
terminate at any particidar part, as a 
shoulder, the object is left with a band or 
projection; the work is allowed to cool 
without being immersed in water, the 
band is turned off", and the work when 
hardened in the open fire is only affected 
so far as the original cemented surface 
remains. This ingenious method was in- 
troduced by Mr. Roberts, of Manchester, 
who considers the success of the case- 
hardening process to depend on the gentle 
application of the heat; and that, by 
proper management not to overheat the 
work, it may be made to penetrate three 
eighths of an inch in four or five hours. 

A new substance .for the case-hardening 
process, but containing the same elements 
as those more commonly employed, has of 
late years been added, namely, the prus- 
siate of potash (a salt consisting oi two 
atoms of carbon and one of nitrogen), 
which is made from a variety of animal 
matters. 

It is a new application without any 
change of principle ; the time occupied in 
this steeli^ing process is sometimes only 
minutes instead of hours and days, as for 
example when iron is heated in the open 
fire to a dull red, and the prussiate is 
either sprinkled upon it or rubbed on in 
the lump, it is returned to the fire for a 
few minutes and immersed in water ; but 
the process is then exceedingly superficial, 
and it may if needful be Smited to any 
particular part upon which idone the 
prussiate is applied. The effect by many 
IS thought to De partial or in spots, as if 
the salt refused to act uniformly, in the 
same manner that water only moistens a 
greasy surface in places. 

The prussiate of potash has been used 
for case-hardening the bearings of wrought- 
iron shafts, but this seems scarcely worth 



the doing : it has been also employed with 
the view of giving an additional and ex- 
treme, although superficial, hardness to 
steel, as in Jones's axletrees, Perkins's 
engraved steel plates, Ac, but I have only 
heard of one individual who has encased 
work with this salt, it was for case-hard- 
ening the iron rollers and side-plates of 
glaziers' vices employed for milling win- 
dow-lead. 

In the general way, the conversion of 
the iron into steel, i)y case-hardening, is 
quite superficial, and does not exceed the 
sixteenth of an inch ; if made to extend 
to one quarter or three eighths of an inch 
in depth, to say the least it would be 
generally useless, as the object is to 
obtain durability of surface, with strength 
of interior, and this would disproportion- 
ately encroach on the strong iron within. 
The steel obtained in this adventitious 
manner is not equal in- strength to that 
converted and hammered in the usual 
way, and if sent in so deeply, the pro- 
vision for wear would far exceed that 
which is required. 

Let us compare the case-hardening pro- 
cess with the usual conversion of steel. 
The latter requires a period of about seven 
days, and a very pure carbon, namely 
wood charcoal, of which a minute portion 
only is absorbed; and it being a simple 
body, when the access of air is prevented 
by the proper security of the troughs, the 
bulk of the charcoal remains unconsumed, 
and is reserved for future use, as it has 
undergone no change. The hasty and 
partial process of cementation is produced 
in a period commonly less than as many 
hours with the animal charcoal, or than 
as many minutes with the prussiate of 
potash ; but all these are compound bodies 
(which contain cyanogen, a body consist- 
ing of carbon and nitrogen), and are never 
used a second time, but, on the contrary, 
the process is often repeated with another 
dose. It would be, therefore, an inte- 
resting inquiry for the chemist, as to 
whether the cyanogen is absorbed after 
the same manner as carbon in ordinary 
steel (and whicli in Mackintosh's patent 
process was driven through the crucible 
m the form of carbonic acid gas, and is 
stated to be absorbed at the rate of one 
thirtieth of an inch in depth, each hour) ; 
or whether the nitrogen assists in any 
way in hastening the admission of the 
carbon, by some as yet untraced^ aflSnity 
or decomposition.* 
• It may happen that the carbon is not essential, 
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This hasty suppoeition will aj^plj less 
easily to cast iron, which contains from 
three to seven times as much carbon as 
steel, and although not always hardened 
by simple immersion, is constantly under 
the influence of the case-hardening pro- 
cess ; unless we adopt the supposition that 
the carbon in cast iron which is mixed 
with the metal in the shape of cinder 
in the blast furnace, when all is in a fluid 
state, is in a less refined union than that 
instilled in a more aeriform condition in 
the acts of cementation and case-har- 
dening.* 



DENTAL PATENTS, 
By Geokge Owek. 

(Continued from page 239.) 

Erratum. — In the last number, ptge 238, 
line I2,frr "February 15tb, 1863," read •* Angurt 
15th, 1862." 

THE HEW PATENT LAWS. 

It has already been intimated that in 
October, 1852, important changes in the 
law of patents in this country came into 
operation ; and as we have arrived at that 
period in the prosecution of our present 
design, it is necessary that I should state 
briefly the nature of those changes, but so 
far only as they are necessary to be known 
and taken accoimt of in judging of the 
value of a patent-right, or of a licence to 
use any of the contrivances referred to 
in those patents which we have now to 
notice. 

An inventor is no longer obliged, as for- 
merly, to expend several hundred pounds 
in one sum, in order to secure to himself 
the exclusive use of his contrivance during 
a term of fourteen years, a separate patent 
being required for Ireland, Scotland, &c.y 

08 the Indian steel or wootz is stated to contain 
alumine and silex; and manganese is used in 
Heath's and Ticker's patenU. 

* It would have been an easy task to have mul- 
tiplied the examples and remarks upon these carious 
subjects of hardening and tempering, which have 
already far, very far, exceeded the intended limits. 
The reader will find much useful matter upon the 
same in ' Lardner's Cyclopedia,' in the volume on 
Iron and Steel, and in ' Gill's Technological Repo- 
sitory,' in each of which the subjects are perhaps 
treated in a more practical manner than in many 
other works in which they are touched upon. 
* The Journal of the Royal Institution,' vol. ix, 
p. 319 to 333, contains much curious information 
upon alloys of steel with silver, rhodium, platinum, 
nickel, &c. 



each involving a large outlay of capital. 
He can now, by the payment of a small 
fee, tod lodging a written statement of the 
nature of his invention, secure it to himself 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, the Channel 
Islands, and Isle of Man, for a space of 
six months ; during which time he may 
openly experiment upon, improve, sell, or 
otherwise dispose of his invention, without 
prejudice to letters patent for the same. 
This is called ** Provisional Protection," and 
the written statement "the Provisional 
Specification." 

If, before a certain day within the six 
months above named, the inventor give 
notice of his intention to proceed with the 
patent, his intention is gazetted, and if no 
rival inventor successfully oppose his appli- 
cation, he may, by paying certain fees, and 
lodging another specification, called the 
" Complete SpeeifloaHan,** obtain letters 
patent, which secure the invention to him 
for the term of fourteen years, conditiok- 
ALLT as follows, viz., that before the expi- 
ration of the first three years he shall pay 
certain additional fees, and again before the 
end of the seventh year certain further fees. 
In default of the fulfilment of any of these 
conditions, the protection or patent right, 
as the case may be, ceases from that time, 
and the invention is open to the world. 

Thus, supposing no legal obstacle exist 
to prevent the issue of letters patent at the 
expiration of the term of provisional pro- 
tection, a patentee may be considered to 
hold a lease of the benefits of his inven- 
tion for the term of fourteen years from 
the date of the provisional protection, de- 
terminable at his own option at the expira- 
tion of six months, three years, or seven 
years, by non-payment of fees. An in- 
ventor has the option of paying all the 
fees at once, and so securing a patent for 
the full term, but this is rardy done. One 
instance only has occurred, out of more 
than 260,000 cases. The effect of these 
arrangements, and the importance of keep- 
ing them in view, are well illustrated by 
the following facts with respect to that 
class of patents which we have in review. 
Since these laws came into force, to Sep- 
tember, 1860, ''provisional protection'* was 
granted in 56 cases ; of these, 40 have 
already lapsed, viz. : 

18 at the end of six months. 

19 „ „ three years. 
3 w » teven „ 

Of the 16 that remain in force— 

1 goes on the full term of fourteen years. 

2 have not reached the end of the seventh year. 
13 „ ,, „ third „ 
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Another oiroomstaDoe afiPeoting the da« 
ration of a patent may be mentioned, viz., 
that letters patent in this' country for a 
patented foreign invention do not continue 
m force after the expiration of the foreign 
patent. 

1852, James Anderson Young.— For cer- 
tain improvements in dental opera- 
tions, andinapparatus or instruments 
to be used therein. 

EXTBAOT FROK SPBCmOJLTIOK. 

'* My said inyenfion relates essentially to yarious 
airaogements of mechanism, apparatus, or means 
for increasing the efficiency and porubility of the 
forceps or dental instruments employed in the ex- 
traction of teeth ; the essential features of my plans 
being: First, constructing the forceps with open 
heads, so as to enable the operator to see distinctly 
what he is doing at the teeth and roots. Second, 
parting the opening of the heads of the beaks at 
any angle with the meeting of the points, the object 
in most cases being that the points only should 
meet upon the root of the tooth ; the head of the 
latter being free from pressure to avoid crushing, 
with the angle properly set, the mere pressure of 
the beaks wiU, in many cases, bring out the tooth 
without any pulling. Third, angling the internal 
concavity of the beaks so u to allow the beaks to 
grasp firmly apy sized root by bearing upon it by 
four different surfaces. Fourth, bringing the beaks 
to a sharp angular point so that they may be easily 
and quickly forced between the jaw and the root, 
whether the latter is large or smalL Fifth, making 
an angular or other cleft in the palatal beak of 
forceps for the upper roolares or other beaks having 
the internal angled concavity, thereby bringing the 
beak to two sharp angular points. Sixth, con* 
structing the beaks so as in all cases to act only on 
the roots, the same forceps being applicable either 
for teeth or roots, or children's teeth. Seventh, 
making the handles and bodies of the instruments 
all of one particular shape, the curved shape giving 
the operator sufficient direct pressure to fix the 
instrument and remove the tooth easily, whilst his 
vision is unobstructed. Eighth, separating the 
handles from the bodies, so that one pair of handles 
may serve any number of heads* Ninth, separating 
the beaks from the body of the instrument, one 
bead or body serving any number of beaks. Tenth, 
certain peculiar modes of fitting the handles and 
beaks. Eleventh, the insertion of small screw cor- 
rugated or serrated wedges in roots where great 
decay has taken place to prevent crushing." 

Fifty-three drawings of forceps, parts of 
forceps, elevators, &g., accompany this spe- 
cification. The main features in which the 
instruments differ from the adjusted forceps 
in general use appear to he- 
ist. In the form of the grooving of the 
jaws ; instead of rounded grooves made to 
fit the necks of the teeth as accurately as 
possible in every part, the grooves are an- 
gular, as stated under the third, fourth, and 
filth heads in the above extract. 



2ndly. In the increased length of the 
instrument between the jaws and the joint. 

3rdly . In the handles and beaks or jaws 
being separable firom the body of the in- 
strument, as under the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth heads. 

Expired October 2nd, 1855, the end of 
its third year. 

1862.— Bendix Jsing Jacoby. — ^For im- 
provements in the means of fixing 
artificial teeth. 

Extract fbom Specific atios. 

''The nature of my said invention, which has 
already been generally described in my provisional 
specification, bearing date the fourth day of October, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two, consists 
in the use and application to the mouth of a metal 
plate, to which are to be affixed artificial teeth. 
The plate is formed with one or more recesses or 
air chambers for the purpose of causing adhesion of 
said plate by the wearer exhausting the air con- 
tained in such said chamber or chambers by suction 
as he places the plate in his mouth, the effect of 
which will be, that said plate will be forcibly pressed 
upwards by reason of the pressure of the air on the 
outer and under surface only of said plate conse- 
quent upon the partial vacuum produced in the 
chamber or chambers in the manner above stated. 
And the object and intention of my said invention 
IS to dispense vnth the use of the ligatures, pins, 
rings, bracesi and springs hitherto employed by 
mechanical dentists to^ retain artificial teeth in their 
proper position ; and, further, by this invention to 
promote a quick and plain pronunciation,^ and pre- 
vent the adhesion of food round said air chamber 
or chambers during the process of mastication, and 
generally to facilitate the swallowing of food by 
making the plate of a sloping form* 

So far as this invention goes, it is iden- 
tical with the first part of Moggridge's 
patent of 1846. (See p. 236.) 

Expired October 4th, 1855, at the end of 
thre^ years. 

1852, Ephraim Mosely. — For improve- 
ments in the manufacture of arti- 
ficial masticating apparatus. 

Extract fbom Spbcifiojltiok. 

'< In carrying out my invention, I afilx to that 
surface of the ordinary gold plate or frame which 
has heretofore been brought into contact with the 
gum a layer of wire gauze, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving a coating of India rubber, which is to form 
an elastic cushion, and yield suflldently to the 
pressure of the gums to prevent the occurrence of 
the unpleasant jarring sensation. 

*' In some cases it may be thought desirable to 
form on the gold plate an artificial gum, so that the 
teeth may appear to be imbedded as in nature. 
When this is required, I affix to the gold plate a 
suitably moulded perforated plate or wire gauze 
frame, composed of platinum or other non-oxidizable 
metal, and I cover this plate or frame With a pre* 
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ptratlon of india rubber of tbe colour of the natural 
gum, effecting the adherence of the india rubber to 
the metal by means of suitable cement ; or I use a 
coloured solution of india rubber, and apply it, by 
means of a camel's hair brush, to the metal gum, 
laying coat upon coat, until a sufficient thickness is 
obtained. This solution, as well as tbe preparation 
of coloured india rubber above mentioned, I produce 
by dissolving the india rubber in chloroform, and 
mixing yermilion thereveith. 

**When economy is an object, I propose, as a 
modification of the plan above set forth, to apply 
the coating of india rubber to a bone frame with- 
out the intervention of wire gauze. In snch case, 
small plates of gold are set at convenient distances 
apart, and made to press upon the layer of india 
rubber, by means of gold pins passing through 
them and entering the bone frame, and by this 
means the india rubber cushion or covering is 
secured in its place. 

"I claim, first, interposing between the gum of the 
wearer of artificial teeth, and the plate or frame 
which carries the teeth, a layer or cushion of india 
rubber for the purpose above set forth ; and, se- 
condly, I daim the mode above described of pro- 
ducing artificial gums having the appearance of the 
natural gum." 

Lapsed December 2l8t, 1859, at tbe end 
of seven years. 

1863. George Laurie. — For improvements 
in tbe manufacture of artificial 
teetb and gums. 

EirriBE Spbcifioatiok. 

'* I construct my plates and arrange the teeth 
thereon in the usual manner. I rim my plates on 
the outer margin, and also within that portion of the 
plate which covers the alveolar ridge near the 
base of the teeth to secure more effectually the 
compound and give strength and finish to the den- 
ture. After the teeth are properly arranged upon 
the plate and wax I cover them with a mixture of 
plaster of Paris, two parts ; sand, one part ; asbes- 
tos, one part ; well mixed, and water added to make 
it of the proper consistence for covering the teeth 
iu the usual way. The teeth being thus covered, 
the wax is removed from the inside and the linings 
or fastenings arranged upon them ; they are then 
soldered to the teeth with solder or pure gold; 
after which the plaster and asbestos covering is re- 
moved. I now place the denture in the mouth of 
the patient, and place wax or ahy other convenient 
substance on the outside of the plate and teeth of 
sufficient thickness and proper form to bring out 
the muscles of the face to their original degree of 
rotundity. From the wax or other model thus 
formed, upon which the muscles of the face rest, a 
metallic framework is constructed corresponding; 
this frame or bulb is then soldered to the plate and 
united to the teeth by covering it with the siliceous 
compound with which I form my artificial con- 
tinuous gums. The compound I prefer is prepared 
in the following manner: — Silex, four ounces; 
borax, two ounces; felspar, one ounce; kaolin 
clay, one ounce; asbestos, two drachms; caustic 
pot4Mh, two drachms; mix these ingredients, re- 
ducing them to a fine powder, and fuse in a cruci- 
ble; pulveriie this material, and add the same 
weight of pulverized Wedgewood, Parian marble, 



or porcelain tooth body ; to every seven ounces of 
this mixture add one ounce of fine French clock 
shade or other glass ; reduce the whole to an im- 
palpable powder, and it will be ready for use. I 
mix the compound with sufficient water to bring it 
to a plastic state, then insert it between and round 
the bases of the teeth, so as to form a continuous 
gum, and also upon the bulb or fraftiework before 
mentioned, intermixing platina shreds, wire, or 
gauze, to combine the toughness of the metal vrlth 
the mineral. I also solder platina scraps, strips, 
shreds, or wire to the plate about the base of the 
teeth to secure a firm adhesion of the compound 
(to the plate) when fused, thus forming a metallic 
union between the teeth, gum, and plate, The 
gum coloured enamel is made like that usually em- 
ployed on block work, with the addition of suffi- 
cient flux to cause it to flow at a lower heat, say 
3.200 Fahrenheit. The compound being^ applied 
as above, and fused in the muffle of a furnace, if 
then withdrawn and cooled slowly. The gum or 
flesh coloured enamel is appUed and fused in the 
same way. 

** Having thus stated the nature of the said in- 
vention, I will proceed to describe the manner of 
performing the same. 

" The first part of the invention consiits of using 
asbestos in combination with sand and plaster of 
Paris, in place of plaster of Paris and sand alone, 
when covering the teeth, after they have been set 
in wax on a metal plate. The addition of asbestos 
materially improves the compound, and when sub* 
jected to heat with a view to melt the solder to fix 
the teeth to the metal plate, vriU retain its form 
and tend to prevent the plate getting out of its cor- 
rect figure. The manner of use of the composition 
containing asbestos is the same as that heretofore 
practised when using plaster of Paris and sand 
vrithout the asbestos, and will not therefore require 
further description. 

" The second part of the invention consists of ob- 
taining or forming the gums or parts of gums in 
combination with the use of a metal plate with 
teeth affixed thereto ; such gums according to the 
invention being composed of a vitreous compound 
above described, to which compound I make no 
claim separately. In carrying out this part of my 
invention a metal plate is to be formed as hereto- 
fore, and the artificial teeth are to be fixed thereto, 
as has heretofore been practised, whether by the 
mode above described, or by soldering pins to the 
plate and fixing tube teeth thereon; to neither of 
which modes of fixing artificial teeth to a metal 
plate, nor to the making of the plate itself, do I 
make any daim. The aitificial teeth I use are 
what are called mineral teeth, but whatever teeth 
be used for the purposes of this invention, they re- 
quire to be such as will bear a heat sufficiently 
above that at which the composition for making 
the gums wiU flux and run at to ensure their not 
being injured by the beat applied in prodoeing the 
gums on the plate and teeth. A plate and teeth 
having been made and combined as above ex- 
plaint, this part of my invention consists of form* 
ing gums on the plate, and at and around the roots 
or lower parts of the teeth, where they are fixed to 
the plat^e by using, by preference, the vitreous com- 
pound above described; this forming of the gums is 
readUy .performed by the hands with m^elUng 
tools; and having formed the sums with the plastic 
matter it is allowed to dry and to set, and then is 
lutijeoted to heat, lo that the vitreous enamel will 
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adhere to the mettl plate and to the lower parts of 
the teetht and will form artificial gums thereto of a 
very cleanly description. In applying heat care is 
to be taken that the raising and also the lowering 
the temperature be done gradually. The vitreous 
compound above mentioned may be varied, but I 
believe that which is above given to be the best for 
the purpose ; and the same will have colouring mat- 
ters mixed therewith as similar vitreous compounds 
heretofore have had when used in making mineral 
blocks sometimes called gum teeth, wherein metal 
plates and artificial teeth are not combined. 

" Having thus described the nature of the said 
invention, and the manner of performing the same, 
I would have it understood that what I claim is, 
first, the use of asbestos, as herein described ; and, 
secondly, I claim the forming of artificial gums to 
artificial teeth fixed to a metal plate." 

Lapsed October 15th, 1856, at the end 
of three years. 

1853. Charles William Hockaday.— For 
certain chemical compound or com- 
pounds, applicable as a remedy or 
remedies for scorbutic and other 
afifections of the human body. 

Extract itbom Specipioatios'. 

" For an odontalgic tincture, I combine of acid 
nitros, ten drops ; tinct. pyreth., twenty drops ; and 
apply the same by means of a feather, camel hair 
pencil, or by any other suitable means. 

" For tooth paste, I foi-m by a mixture of the fol- 
lowing ingredients :— test, vel cretie ppt, two 
drachms ; pulv. irridis, two drachms; pulv. corralli, 
two drachms; alum exsicati, two scruples; cocci 
cacti, two scruples ; •!. caryopb., eight drops ; ess. 
bergam., four drops ; rael. rosse, two ounces." 

Lapsed December 2nd, 1856, at the end 
of three years. 

1854i. William Massey. — For improve- 
ments in artificial teeth and gums. 

Ektibb SPBOiricATioBr. 

''Heretofore in the manufacture of artificial 
teeth and gums from mineral substances it has been 
usual to apply the colouring matter for the parts re- 
presenting the gums only to the outer surface 
thereof, whilst the base or all except just the sur- 
face of the material remains white or of a light 
colour, and when, as is frequently the case in adapt- 
ing the gums to the mouth, any portion becomes 
chipped or ground off, or is otherwise worn off, the 
colour on the surface of that part (and applied in 
imitatipn of a natural gum) is lost, and the defect 
is thereby made more perceptible ; and my improve- 
ments consist, first, iu the application of colouring 
or staining matter throughout the entire mass or 
substance of which such artificial gums are com- 
posed, or of so much of the whole substance or 
mass as may be desirable, in order to provide against 
any variation of colour being observable, in the 
event of chipping or grinding taking place. 

"The mineral matters employed by different 
manufacturers of mineral teeth vary. I however 
lay no claim to any of such matters separately, but 
having obtained such matters either in the'pow- I 
deredor in a plastic state, I mix therewith any ' 



suitable colouring matter that will incorporate itself 
therewith, and give the desired colour thereto as 
near as possible to imitate the natural gum. The 
colouring matter which I have found to answer 
well consists of gold leaf or gold filings* combined 
with felspar, in the proportion of eighty grains of 
gold leaf or gold filings to one ok. of calcined 
felspar, ground or otherwise, intimately mixed 
together. Of the colouring matters thus obtained, 
I usually employ about four pennyweights to one 
pound of mineral composition (such as is usually 
employed by manufacturers of artificial minend 
teeth) ; but I do not confine myself to these pro- 
portions, as they may be varied according to the 
degree of colour required. The colouring matter 
in all cases should be ground or otherwise intimately 
mixed with the mineral composition. I usually 
proceed, first, to mould material of a tooth colour 
to the form of the proposed teeth (one or more), I 
then add thereto mineral material coloured, as ex- 
plained, giving to it the desired form of the in- 
tended gum or portion of gums, and I then fire or 
bum the same, as at present practised, when manu- 
facturing teeth and ^ms from mineral matters. 
Mineral matters thus coloured to the desired ^m 
colour may be moulded into the desired gums and 
finished independently of the teeth, or the teeth 
may be moulded and applied to the gums whilst 
such materials are in the plastic or powdered state 
and before firing, or the parts may be united by the 
fusion of vitreous matter or glaze between the 
teeth and gums. When the artificial gums and 
teeth are produced separately, according to the 
second part of my invention, I form the artificial 
gum with recesses or undulations, suitable to re- 
ceive the base of the teeth, and I hold the teeth in 
position on the gums by wire passed through holes 
formed for the purpose through the artificial teeth 
and gums, and also through the metal mouth plate, 
when one is used, and then riveted ; but the mode 
of fixing the parts together, as also to the metal 
mouth plate, when a mouth plate is employed, may 
be varied, as I do not confine myself to the means 
of fixing together such teeth and gums. And 
gums prepared according to my invention may have 
applied to them artificial teeth made of other ma- 
terial than that referred to. 

" When the artificial gums are made, as he^e ex- 
plained, separately from the teeth, the teeth may be 
more readily adjusted in length or otherwise, as may 
be desired, thaif when formed with the gum. 

" Having thus described the nature of my said 
invention, I wonld have it understood that I do not 
confine myself to the precise details herein men- 
tioned ; but what I do claim is, — 

** First, the combining or incorporating with mi- 
neral substance to form artificial gnms of colouring 
or staining matters, as herein explained. 

*' And, secondly, I claim the forming of artificial 
gums of mineral substance separately from the 
teeth, and the fixing thereto of suitable teeth, u 
herein explained." 

Lapsed January 24th, 1861, at the end 
of seven years. 

1854. Henry Gilbert. — ^For improvements 
in connecting and supporting arti- 
ficial teeth. 

Pbovibioitai. Spbcifioatiok. 
" I cover springs of steel or other suitable material 
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which are to be employed for conuecting and sup- 
porting the upper and lower acta of teeth with pre- 
pared gutta perclia or prepared india-rubber sepa* 
rately or combined. I also, in some cases, apply a 
thin-coating of gold by the electrotype process to 
the exterior of the india-rubber or gutta-percha 
coTering. J also construct springs for the above- 
mentioned purpose of steel covered by a thin 



coating of gold applied by the electrotype process. 
I also construct springs for the above-mentioned 
purpose, of solid or tubular form, of prepared 
indiarubber or gutta percha separately or combined.'' 

This invention received provisional pro- 
tection only. Lapsed September Ist, 1854. 
(7b be eorUmued,) 



^a^M "^tpxh aiiir ^ut-'^otik 



DEATH WHILE UNDER THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF CHLOROFORM; 
AUTOPSY. 

{From the * Med. Times and Gaz.,* Sept. 28M, 1861.) 

(CuifBBRLANO INFIRMARY. Uudcr the csrc of 
Mr. Page). 

(Reported by Mr. Dbverbux, House-Surgeon.) 

T. C — , set. 35, carpenter, was admitted 
on August 17 til, ISGl. A year ago he 
received an injury to his urethra, two inches 
from the perile orifice. He then had com- 
plete retention of urine, on account of 
which he became an inmate of an Infir- 
mary, where he was relieved by tapping 
the bladder; and afterwards no catheter 
was got through the stricture. 

During the last few months his urino 
has passed by drops. In this state he was 
admitted into the Cumberland Infirmary, 
and after several ineffectual attempts to 
pass a small catheter, and owing to the 
sensitiveness of the parts, it was proposed to 
do it under chloroform, to which the pa- 
tient readily agreed. 

On the 5th inst., chloroform was admi- 
nistered by Mr. Devereux, the house- 
surgeon, by means of a small piece of lint 
made in the shape of a cone. Two drachms 
were used. Insensibility was produced in 
the usual way, without the patient exhi- 
biting any unusual symptoms. The lint 
was then removed from the mouth, and 
Mr. Page commenced the operation. In 
about two minutes afterwards a sudden 
change was observed in the expression of 
the patient's face. The lips became livid, 
the eyelids were half open, and the pupils 
were much dilated. Ho was then observed 



to take a deep inspiration, and the pulse 
ceased almost immediately. Galvanism 
and artificial respiration were resorted to, 
and kept up for twenty minutes, without 
producing more than three or four spasmo- 
dic efforts at inspiration. 

At the post-mortem examination, next 
day, the heart, lungs, and liver were struc- 
turally healthy, but slightly congested. 
The blood was fluid throughout the body. 
The kidneys. — The whole structure of the 
lefV was converted into ten cavities, vary- 
ing in size from a hazel-nut to a pigeon's- 
cgl?i separated from each other by thin 
walls. Their interior was filled with a 
mixture of pus and a thinner clear fluid. 
The lefb ureter was much thickened, and 
filled with thick purulent matter. Right 
kidney weighed six ounces and a half, and 
appeared quite healthy, with the exception 
of its increased size. The walls of the 
bladder were thickened, and the urethra 
corresponding to the seat of obstruction 
was found nearly obliterated by a hard 
cicatrix. 



DEATH WHILE UNDER THE IN- 
FLUENCE OP CHLOROFORM;^ 
AUTOPSY. 

I {From the < Medical Times end Gazeite,* 

I SepL 28M, 1861.) 

' (Newcastlb-on-Tynb iNriRMARY. Under the 
care of Mr. A.nnandai.|9;). 

(Reported by Mr. Bolton, Houae-Surgeon.) 

John C — , set. 32, was admitted into 

the Newcastle Infirmary on August 15th, 

; under the care of Mr. Annandale, for scro- 
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Moiu disease of the kft knee«joiiit« Am- 
putation was proposed, and to this he con- 
sented, though the idea seemed to fill him 
with alarm. 

On Tuesday, Septemher 8rd, heing ope- 
ration day, he was prepared with others 
for operation, hut heing in a state of great 
trepidation he was ordered brandy prior to 
being removed to the operating-theatre. 
On being placed on the operating table he 
was still labourmg under considerable 
alarm. Mr. Bolton, the house surgeon, in 
the presence of Sir John Fife, Mr. Annan- 
dale, and other gentlemen, administered 
chloroform. He was readily placed under 
its influence, without any respiratory or 
muscular excitement whatever. There was 
no more than two drachms of chloroform 
used, dropped in the usual way upon a 
simple fold of bandage held over the nose, 
and the tourniquet was being applied to 
the limb, when a sudden relaxation of the 
sphincters took place, the pupils dilated, 
the pulse ceased, and respiration continued 
but a few seconds after. Galvanism, arti- 
ficial respiration, and other means were 
promptly resorted to without avail. He 
was dead. 

At the post-mortem examination the 
right side of the heart was found gorged 
with blood, as might have been expected in 
death from cardiac syncope. There was 
no pulmonary congestion, and, further than 
might be expected in a scrofulous subject, 
there was no evidence of disease in any of 
the internal organs. 



CONSEEVATIVE SUEGEEY. 

Kb. JoHir JoismBf Surgeon, of Ilfra- 
oombe, writing to the * Lancet,' September 
7th, states that a gentleman*s valet, suf- 
fering from very severe facial pain, re- 
quested me to remove one of his under 
molars, and though I assured him the 
iiooth was free from disease, it was extracted 
early in the morning. He put it in his 
waistcoat pocket, kept it there all day, and 
in the evening came again, requesting me 
to replace the tooth. With some Tittle 
trouble I did so, and in about ten days it 
was as perfectly united by gomphosis as 
though it had never been removed. 

In the * Lancet,' September 28th, Mr. 
J. J. Cregeen, M.D., relates the following 
cactes. 

M. C — , in having a lower molar tooth 
extracted, so suddenly withdrew her head 
and caught hold of the key as to draw 
out a sound tooth with the decayed one. 
The former was immediately replaced, 
and perfectly united in a few days, never 
occasioning any trouble afterwards. 

J. E — would have an apparently sound 
tooth drawn for severe toothache, which 
I accordingly did, and replaced it as in 
the foregoing case, and with a like result. 

Li another case, I drew a large molar 
(which had only a slight mark of decay), 
BO as to break all attachments, but not 
to move it entirely from the socket, and 
then pushed it gently down again into 
its onginal position. The toothache waa 
removed and the tooth saved, and never 
occasioned any trouble afterwards. 



JSritisfe |0ttnial d gental 3tmtt. 



LONDON, OCTOBEE, 1861. 



Wb have frequently endeavoured to im- 
press upon the minds of the profession at 
large, that it is desirable that all should 
aid in jUghtening the great amount of 
work and anxiety which fall upon the 
flhoulders of the few who undertake to 



carry out some particular branch of in- 
vestigation. We have noticed, with re- 
gret, that the majority of the profession 
show a lamentable want of interest in the 
practical working out of any plan which may 
have been started for the purpose of mis- 
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ing ito itatuB or extending iti knowledge 
on 9axj given lubject. Thi« indifference, 
we ftre well awaie, is common to other 
profesiions or puwuiti, in any move- 
ment. There are always the few who 
work hard, and the mass who look with 
carelessness upon their efforts, and yet 
who are ever ready to profit by the 
result of such exertions, if it should prove 
advantageous to their interest to do so. 

Although our experience leads us to 
fear that the bulk of our profession will 
follow the same course in this respect as 
other bodies do, notwithstanding i^ that 
we may say, still we would wish to sti- 
mulate those who may be forgetful, or in- 
dolenty or diffident, to recollect that each 
member of the profession has his duty to 
perform, in trying to do his best to in- 
crease all information, and should be ready 
to undertake experiments, to let the results 
be known, a^d to feel that each has his 
work to do. 

We sincerely trust that the invitation 
given at the last meeting of the Odontologi- 
cal Society, respecting specimens of different 
fillings, the materials used, and their man- 
ner of application, which, it was requested, 
should be forwarded to the gentleman who 
brought the subject under the notice of the 
meeting,forthe objectthennamed, willmeet 
with a very general and cordial response. 

The subject is a most, if not the most, 
interesting one that can be investigated 
and discussed by dental surgeons, and the 
gentleman who has uqdertiken the -task 
to examine the specimens and report the 
result, is so eminently qualified and adapt- 
ed for the work, that we cannot doubt 
that a very great amount of most interest- 
ing information will be gained by his la- 
bours. We would, therefore^ remind our 
readers, that in such a matter as this they 
should show no indifference or indolence. 

It would be pity, indeed, if a genial 
response were not made to this request ; 
and as there may be some members of the 
profession who may possess the idea that 
they are unknown, and therefore that their 
oontribvliaDa might be iU-reeeived, from 



these we would wish to remove all such 
misconceptions. To such we beg empha- 
tically to say, that there is no earnest 
worker in the profession who, if he com- 
municates courteously with any of those 
who have the direction of the different 
means which have been instituted with 
the desire to improve it, whose communi- 
cations will not meet with a very cordial 
and courteous reception. 



At last the College of Dentists, more 
correctly designated the Company of 
Dentists, is obliged to throw off the mask 
and stand before the profession in its 
true colours, as an institution so largely 
dependent upon advertising dentists for 
its maintenance, that the recognition of 
dental advertisements has become a college, 
necessity. We are informed, through the 
organ of the college, the ' Dental Beview,' 
that advertisements are to be divided into 
two classes, reputable and disreputable, 
distinguished by the definiti(ms, ^^ What- 
ever is true and honest is reputable; 
whatever is false, and pretensious, and 
dishonest, is disreputable." This, we are 
told, is a truism. We wonder how our 
firiends of the quasi college, or company, 
would like to have the rule they have laid 
down strictly applied to themselves. How 
would they like to see each pretensious 
man marked out as a disreputable man. 
However, it is all easy sailing with mere 
pen and ink navigators^ Now comes the 
illu8trati<»is of the principles advanced: 
** If a man simply states his professional 
address, with his hours of consoUaticm, 
and that statement be true, he does no 
more moral harm than when he puts his 
plate on the door of his residence, and 
leaves a message that at certain hours 
he can be seen'* — ^in other words, it is 
not objectionable or pretensious to thrust ' 
your name and ealHng under eveiy man's 
nose who takes up a newspaper, but it is 
^morally and justly a proper advertise- 
ment in our sense of ^e tnmsaction." 
'' But when a nan ^«tends to do what 
otlMts camsol do, or oiftrs to undsrsell 
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liis brother practitiQner, he does moral 
harm, and puts forth an adyertisement 
which no profession could sanction." We 
would ask the rulers of the College of 
Dentists— learned in definitions, and able 
as law makers — why they object to price 
lists in advertisements, or to the offers 
to undersell, which a price list usually 
involves. The habit clearly comes within 
their definition of " reputable," for a man 
may, with perfect truth and honesty, 
accept a lower fee than his neighbour, and, 
if it be allowable that he should use the 
newspapers to spread his fame, the state- 
ment of fees, if a true statement, cannot 
be objected to as " disreputable." What 
moral law is violated — what moral harm 
is done — by " offers to undersell" ? Is not 
underselling one of the principles upon 
which trade is based? A fair field and 
no favour is all that a tradesman requires ; 
and so long as he keeps his engagements 
and regards the truth, his character is 
preserved, although he may be selling his 
goods at a lower price than his fellow 
tradesmen. 

The College of Dentists, in accepting 
and vindicating a usage abjured by profes- 
sions and adopted by trades, accords to its 
members the position of tradesmen, a pro- 
ceeding to which we can offer no objec- 
tion. But in the name of our professional 
brethren, we protest against the issue of 
a trade-mark bearing the form and exter- 
nal characters of aprofessional qualification, 
and liable to be mistaken for or used as 
an authentic diploma. The document, if 
carefully examined, will, we fear, fall 
under the second class of advertisements, 
if our contemporary's definitions be ac- 
cepted. The college, through its organ, 
having laid down rules for our guid- 
I ance, we will see how far they are 
themselves disposed to honour their own 
precepts. We again quote from the 
* Dental Review :' — " It was on an acknow- 
ledgment of principles such as these, that 
the College of Dentists at its commence- 
ment passed its laws respecting advertise- 
ments and advertising members. Erom 



then until now the college has acted in 
strict accordance with those laws, except 
in three or four exceptional cases, which, 
through the inadvertence of a former 
scrutiny committee, were allowed im- 
properly to pai^s uncriticised." 

Out of the thirty advertisers in the 
college Ust, we are quite at a loss to select 
the three or four. We will give a few 
extracts from the advertisements; our- 
readers may then be able to distinguish 
the three or four, and how far it will be 
desirable to apply the truth and honesty 
test to institutions as well as to indi- 
viduals. 

No. 1, 1860. 

Mr. — , Surgeon Dentist, hai purchased a license 
for the practice of the Science of Cheoplasty; also 
for that of the Vulcanite Base, &c. 

No. 2, 1861. 

M.C.D.E.^Mr. — 's method of fixing Artificial 
Teeth combines every improvement pertaining to 
his profession. 

No. 3, 1861. 

M.C.D.E. — A new and important Discovery— 
Perfection in Artificial Teeth. From one to a com- 
plete Set, at reduced charges. 

No. 4, 1861. 

Artificial Teeth of the best quality and con- 
struction, &c 

No. 5, 1861. 

In tender months they are able to fit Plates to 
the Stumps, without the amount of irritation 
usually produced, &c. 

No. 6, 1861. 
Mr. — , Member of the College of Dentists of 
England. 

No. 7, 1860. 

By Special Appointment to Her Majesty and 
Royal Family. 

Vulcanized India Rubber as a Base for their 
patent Artificial Teeth, &c. 

No. 8, 1861. 

Specimens may be seen by applying as above, &c 
Persons may be attended at their own residence 
without fee. 

No. 9, 1861. 
Sole Inventor and Patentee of an Improvement 
in the Construction of Artificial Teeth. 

No. 10, 1861. 
Artificial Teeth, guaranteed to ansvrer every pur- 
pose. Not to be surpassed. 

We are not yet half through our list of 
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thirty; is it necessary to go further in 
the citation of instances to prove that the 
definitions and rules with respect to adver- 
tising advanced by the organ of the Col- 
lege of Dentists have not been observed 
by the college itself P The advertisements 
in which the name, address, profession, 
and hours of attendance are simply stated, 
are of comparatively rare occurrence. In 
the college list of advertisers not more 
than five or six will be found who use the 
form of advertisement eulogised by our 
contemporary as a morally and justly 
proper advertisement. These are, in fact, 
the three or four exceptional cases, but 
they, unfortunately, for the candour of 
our contemporary, fall under the first, 
while the remaining score and upwards 
fall in accordance with his own definition 
into the second class. " Three or four " 
of these are repudiated, and the remainder 
are accepted. Hence the definitions and 
rules, when applied to their own pro- 
ceedings, break down and are shown by 
the framers themselves to be worthless. 

In the cause of truth and honesty — 
words frequently u^ed by our contempo- 
rary — ^we would recommend the College 
of Dentists to boldly advocate advertising ; 
and as a thing, if worth doing at all, is 
worth doing weU, we would further suggest 
that prizes should be awarded to those 
members of the guild who produce the 
most telling dental advertisements. Al- 
ready some of their members have arrived 
at considerable distinction in this depart- 
ment of literature, but we do not despair 



of still greater eminence if proper encour- 
agemeut be given. The College of 
Dentists boasts of its liberal views, and 
its reputation cannot suffer by announcing 
free trade in advertisements. The pro- 
posed sliding scale is an obvious failure, 
and although useful as a popiilar cry, has 
already been abandoned in practice by its 
proposers. 

No one will have the temerity to deny 
that truth, honesty, and morality, should 
rule our actions, whether public or private. 
But there are other rules which the 
general voice of society commands us to 
observe. In professional life the use of 
advertisements is condemned, and we 
must observe the rule, or be thrown out 
of the pale of professional society. There 
is no middle course. Advertisements and 
the quasi college or veritable Company of 
Dentists ; or a professional position main- 
tained by the observance of professional 
usages. We must, each of us, choose our 
own position. There are some whose 
antecedents clearly show that the hope of 
pecuniary gain overrules all other con- 
siderations ; but there are others, and they 
form the vast majority of the members of 
Qur branch of the medical profession, 
whose feelings of self respect and whose 
high sense of propriety will lead them to 
spurn any course which would tend to 
lower the position or injure the interests 
of their professional brethren. The former 
we regard with regret; the latter com- 
mand our respect and confidence. 



f ittrarj IJotias u)t SeIettioii8. 



Ws have, with the permission of Dr. 
Murchison, made the following extract 
from the able lecture he delivered to the 
students of the Middlesex Hospital Medi- 
cal College on the opening of the present 
session. The sound advice addressed by 



Dr. Murchison to medical students gener- 
ally, applies with equal if not greater 
force to those who are destined to follow 
either of the special branches of practice 
into which medicine is now divided, and 
the perusal of the extract by the members 
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of our own calling may not be unattended 
with advantages. 

" But secondly, you must devote your 
I lives to the prosecution of medicine for 
I its own sake, and not for that of the 
hqnours and emoluments which it confers. 
The honours which the medical profession 
] holds out to its votaries are, indeed, few. 
When it is remembered that medical men 
I are virtually excluded from the highest 
, honours of the state, and tliat it is vain 
I for even the most distinguished to aspire 
to a medical peerage, it is plain that the 
preacher's injunction — * The physician 
shall receive honour of the king,' is in this 
country all but disregarded. Almost the 
only prizes which the profession at present 
offers to its members are extensive prac- 
tices, with large professional incomes. 
But it may be doubted if these so called 
prices are not in many ways the baue of 
ourprofessioii. Unfortunately there exists 
no necessary relation between the popu- 
larity of the practitioner and real pro- 
fessional worth, while nothing can be more 
deplorable than to see a medical man 
prostituting liis time, honour, and talents, 
the interests of his professional brethren, 
and the welfare of hin ]>atients, to his own 
inordinate love of money and desire of 
being thought great and consequential. 
* By large practices,' says an anouyniouH 
writer, *the high scientific lone of the 
profession is depressed, its independence 
sunk, a low standard of effort fostered, the 
individual who succeeds is rendered worth- 
less, the public cheated, false practice 
authorised, quackery promoted, and ster- 
ling merit often deprived of its just 
reward.' 

" I do not mean to deny that members 
of our profession exist who arc bright 
exceptions to the remarks which 1 have 
made, but I would irapreBS upon you, that 
the temptations of a large practice are so 
great, that you must not regard a prize of 
this sort as the main object of your lives. 
It is true that you have to depend upon 
your profession for gaining your daily 
bread, and for making a provision for 
yourselves and families, and that well 
directed efforts towards the attainment 
of these ends are both justifiable and 
commendable. But you must beware of 
regarding your profession in a commercial 
or mercenary light. Your business, like 
that of the clergyman, is with liuman 
beings and not with commodities that can 
be bought and sold. * Knowledge is not 



a shop for profit or sale, but a rich store- 
house for tne glory of the Creator and for 
the relief of man's state ;' and certainly 
to no department of knowledge are these 
remarks of England's first Lord Chancellor 
more appropriate than to medicine. Your 
ambition oi success ought ever to be sub- 
servient to the desire of doing your duty, 
and of relieving human suffenng. It is 
to be feared that the mercantile views of 
our profession, against which I am warn- 
ing you, are widely prevalent, and more 
than aught el?e, account for the low status 
that it occupies in public estimation. I 
rejoice, therefore, to be able to couple 
with my warning, a word of congratulation. 

*• The days of the Apothecaries' Company, 
as a body for licensing practitioners of 
medicine, are numbered. The recent de- 
cision of the Vice Chancellor leaves little 
doubt, that ere long the new license of 
the College of Physicians will take the 
place of the license of the hall. Admit- 
ting that great merit is due to the Apothe- 
caries' Company for having done much to 
raise the standard of medical education, 
amidst the apathy and neglect of other 
corporations, which are now profiting by 
its labours and example, it cannot he 
doubted that the double license to sell 
medicine and to treat disease, granted by 
the Apothecaries' Company, luus been the 
chain which has connected* the profession 
of medicine with a trade, and that from it 
has sprung that abuse of drugging which 
has been the secret of the success of 
horaopopathy, and other systems of quack- 
ery. That chain ha^ now been broken 
asunder. In Scotland, where there is no 
Apothecaries' Company, the profession 
exhibits much less of that mercantile 
aspect which too often characterises it in 
England. It is to be hoped that the day 
is not far distant when we in England 
shall no longer see a member of a learned 
profession, converting his calling into a 
trade, and catering for the patronage of 
the public, by puifs and other artifices of 
which even an honourable tradesman 
would be ashamed. 

" The impending downfall of the apothe- 
caries' license, and the determination of 
the medical counsel in respect to prelimi- 
nary education, will unquestionably eftect 
a mighty revolution in the medical pro- 
fession, and by elevating the thoughts and 
aspirations of each individual member, 
will exalt the status of the entire body. 

'•The third piece of advice which I 
would give you is, that you never sacri- 
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fice your truth and honour to personal 
advantage, or to professional distinction 
and advancement. Although professional 
distinction is a laudable object of ambition, 
you must be more careful to deserve dis- 
tinction than to seek it; and above all, 
you must beware of seeking it at the 
expense of your neighbour, or by means 
which the still small voice of conscience 
will tell you to be not strictly honourable. 
"No legislation, nor any system of 
medical registr^rtion, can put down quack- 
ery, or even exclude irregular practices : 
from our members these objects can only 
be attained by individual medical reform. 
Every one of you must be scrupulously 
circumspect to do nothing which can 
be construed into a support of such 
practices on your part, xou must not 
only abjure quackery in every form your- 
selves, but you must avoid lending any 
countenance to it in othera. You must 
show the public by your conduct, how 
great is the difference between you and 
the pretentious charlatan; and you must 
beware meeting such a person on terms 
of professional equality. Neither the 
plea of humanity, nor any other subter- 
fuge, will justify a step by which a 
member of our profession descends to 
the level of a quacK." 



PROFESSIONAL ETHICS. 

By C. p. Fitch. 

{Fram ' The Dental Cosmot,* September^ 1861.) 

This subject, as applied to dentistry, is 
one of very extended signification, em- 
bracing rules which should unquestionably 
govern the entire sphere of professional 
employments. It is used as a caption to 
this article, suggestive of a few thoughts 
which I wish to note touching (to some) 
a very unimportant department of dental 
duty. 

* Professional consultation or advice is as 
frequent as professional interviews; and 
very ofben an operator is called upon — if 
not solicited, the prerogative is oftentimes 
assumed — to pass judgment upon the work 
of a professional brother. Many times 
this is an imperative duty, not at all op- 
tional with the examining party. He 
stands to his patient as a conservator, in a 
certain sense, of the harder tissues of the 
oral cavity ; and he cannot therefore with 
impunity withhold his judgment. 



But when and how should this duty be 
performed, dispensing justice to the patients 
and former dentists r Evidently it should 
not be postponed to a future sitting, either 
from a fear of giving offence to predecessors, 
or from apprehended danger of incurring 
the charge of cupidity or sordidness either 
from the patients or parties directly inte- 
rested. Whether an acquaintance or a 
stranger, if the advice be sought, a fair 
ecoposS of the present condition of the teeth 
is due. 

This duty should be performed without 
exhibiting any malign animtis, compro- 
mising the operator in remarks, calling in 
question the quality of the operation at the 
time of its performance. This is not called 
for; neither is the act justifiable; and no 
honorable gentleman will be guilty of such 
a dereliction of good breeding. A full, 
plain statement of facts, touching the mat- 
ter under consideration, should be made, 
and this at the time the advice is asked. 
Viewing this subject from a high and 
honorable stand-point of professional obliga- 
tion nothing less could be done, and more 
than this should not be expected. 

The practice of an indiscriminate con- 
demnation of all operations found in the 
mouths of persons whose great misfortune 
seems to have been in filing into other 
dentists' hands, is, to speak in the mildest 
terms, highly censurable ; and the person 
habitually guilty of this charge should be 
shunned as the plague or pestilence. We 
sometimes hear such expressions as the fol- 
lowing : " I dread to change dentists, for I 
expect to have every filling removed that 
has ever been done in my mouth,'' or 
something similar is not by any means un- 
common. Evidently the practice alluded 
to is indulged in to some extent, or such 
sentiments would never find their way into 
aphorisms of any community. No doubt 
many an operator is betrayed into an ex- 
pression of censure by the adroit remarks 
and questionings of his patient. But this 
is quite unfortunate. Whenever this is at- 
tempted, it should be met promptly with 
its appropriate but mild rebuke, defending 
the claims of dental science, and vindicating, 
as far as it can consistently be done, the 
professional character of her former repre- 
sentative. Certainly, if we are not held 
responsible, prudence would dictate silence. 
But, what! should never a word be said 
in the presence of a patient, derogatory to 
an operator? Most assuredly not. We 
have to do with the present state of the 
teeth and their artificial appliances, and 
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not the dentist. We are at libei'ty of 
coarse to think what we please; but re- 
serve should mark our censure touching 
him, for our conclusions may be entirely 
groundless, from the following considera- 
tions. 

We can never know the disadvantages 
attending such services. Again, there are 
many subsequent circumstances over which 
the dentist could have no control whatever; 
such, for instance, as cleanliness ; local and 
oonstitatkmal diseases, assailing at once 
the biotic or life-force ; a general or specific 
derangement of the nutritive or eliminative 
processes, seriously aifecting organic or 
fuuctionfj action ; and frequently the con- 
sequent rapid changes wrought upon the 
texture of the tooth itself. These, if no 
other considerations, should ever impose a 
rigid check against an indulgence the pro- 
priety of which, under any circumstances, 
IS very seriously questioned. We are happy 
to notice and record the fact, that the most 
intelligent, honorable and high-minded 
gentlemen of our profession are willing to 
acknowledge merit wherever and whenever 
met with. Indeed, to accord the meed of 
praise, when the evidence of faithfulness 
and superior operative quality is imme- 
diately under one's inspection, will go much 
further to establish, in the minds of those 
seeking our counsel, confidence in us, and 
command Gcom them a recognition of a 
high order of dental ability and acquire- 
ment, than the op|>osite course ; and such 
acts must ever yield a rich harvest of satis- 
faction and conscientious delight for having 
done t ) our professional brother that which 
we, under similar circumstances, would 
like to receive at his hands ; especially if 
deserving, and if not, to let a discretionary 
silence n)ark the interview. ^ It is to l>e 



most devoutly hoped that the practice of 
general censure, and the exhuming of sup- 
posed decay under stoppings, are fast 
passing away, and will soon be recognised 
only as matters of history ; and the thought 
would be quite refreshing that when pa- 
tients were under the necessity of seeking 
the professional skill of a stranger, that 
they could be relieved from the fear of 
having former operations condemned and 
destroyed, under the plea of utter worth- 
Icssness or great imperfection. At the 
present time, perhaps the tendency^ with 
the best of operators, is to promise too 
much in view of the great advances in den- 
tal science and practice. These promises 
are many times based upon honest con- 
victions. 

A happy mean lies just here, without 
foisting upon our patients the thought 
that we have yet to meet with the first 
instance of failure in our practice, in the 
treatment of any and every class of teeth 
under a variety of constitutional tempera- 
ments, &c.y we may safely, at the same 
time, afford them all the hope and comfort 
which arises from the thorough n^ethods of 
practice now adopted in operative and 
mechanical dentistry. 

To recapitulate — our position is this : 
that a manly and full statement of facts 
should always be made to those seeking 
professional advice, abating all reflections 
calling in question the integrity and ability 
of a predecessor, and that we should never 
claim too much for our own performances, 
especially when it may directly or indirectly 
compromise the character and standing of 
a professional compeer. 

Philiddphia ) 
August, 1861. 
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A TRAVELLING DENTIST AND AN 
UNPROTECTED FEMALE. 

A SEMABKABLB CASE. 

(Prom the ' fFest Stuaex Gazette and County Ad- 
vertUer/ September I2th, 1861.) 

At the recent Isle of Wight County 



Court a remarkable trial took place be- 
tween one Samuel Allen and Hannah Jsh, 
The plaintiff, who is a travelling little Jew 
dentist, rejoicing in the appelatives of 
" Simson and Allen, surgeon dentists," 
brought an action to recover from the de- 
fendant, a servant girl, the sum of £3 15*., 
for supplying her with a new set of false 
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teeth, and the evidence disclosed one of 
the most extraordinary circumstances ever 
detailed in a court of justice, the poor girl 
having failed to arrive at the life of " con- 
tinual enjoyment" held out in the plaintiffs 
circulars to all who would submit to an 
operation under his hands, and the educa- 
tional qualifications of this " Surgeon Den- 
tist" may be judged of by perusing the 
verbatim copy of the demand made on the 
defendant : 

" No 2 albart place, high Street, Ryde, 

"July 22th, 1861. 
" td hannar Ash Maken 6 teeth in vulcanised 
Indernber and minral teeth at 12s6d per tooth 
£Z 15s gold springs &c. 

"Unless this bill Be Paid by 12 o'clock on 
Tusdny 23 i shall someus you at the County Court 
New Port and Clame my travelen expenses &c 
fram London and far lass of lime &c. 

" S. Allbn. 
" to banner Ash, east Mount at Mr Cramer." 

From the evidence of the plaintiflF, it 
appeared that he lived at 17, Caledonian- 
row, London ; but he did not publish his 
address, and the name " Simpson " was a 
myth, as that gentleman had been in Aus- 
tralia for sixteen years. His bill was for 
extracting seven teeth and putting in new 
ones. But the girPs master hearing of 
the fraud took her to a proper dentist to 
get her mouth put to rights, and resisted 
the claim made. 

The poor girl said : I am cook to Mr. 
Cramer, at Kyde. The defendant walked 
in when I was in the scullery, and asked 
me for a paper he left, and then he said to 
me, " Let me see if your teeth want any 
rectifying," and he said some of them 
wanted repairing. I opened my mouth 
because I had the toothache so bad, and 
he broke oflF the teeth directly I did so. I 
did not request him to do so, or to extract 
any of them. My mouth bled a great 
deal, and I got some water to wash it, and 
then he said he would take my model, and 
put four more new teeth in a gold plate 
for two guineas, after he had broken them 
all off, and I was so frightened at losing 
them that I asked him to make me some 
more. He never extracted any 'stumps, 
and was only three-quarters of an hour, and 
he caused me such violent pain that I was 
almo£tt crazy all night, lie said he had 
been established fifteen years in Byde. 
When he brought me those teeth I said 
they were not made to order, and I wouldn't 
have them. I never authorised him to 
break off my teeth, and I didn't know that 
he was using an instrument, till he had 



broken them off. Then he asked if there 
was any beeswax in the house, and the 
blood was running out of my mouth at the 
time. 

Plaintiff: Yy they asked me in to stay 
a little while, and she sat down in the 
chair, and no pody belt her. There was 
no pain at all, that is, no particular pain. 
They vas all rotten. 

The Judge (addressing the Jew) said 
there is very strong evidence that you 
cut off the defendant's teeth without her 
consent, under the plea of looking at her 
mouth, and the process, as <i described, 
was never contemplated by the defendant. 
If, therefore, you hold out misrepresent- 
ations to ignorant women in this way, you 
must be prepared to stand the consequences. 
If it had occurred in an ordinary dentist's 
shop, the defence which has been set up 
would have been incredible, but here, in a 
kitchen, amongst a number of unprotected 
females, the unusual method in which you 
proceeded to procure orders, cannot be 
countenanced, and I give judgment for the 
defendant, with costs. 



THE TEETH OF THE GOKILLA. 

The rich series of skeletons and skulls 
of the gorilla have illustrated the most im- 
portant phases of dentition. The decidu- 
ous or milk dentition exhibited by the 
youngest specimen consists, as in the human 
child, of 
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But an interapace equal to half the breadth 
of the outer incisor divides that tooth from 
the canine, and the crown of the canine 
descends nearly two lines below that of the 
the contiguous milk molar. Professor 
Owen detailed at length this portion of his 
subject, pointing out the difference from the 
dentition of the human child, exhibited by 
the several specimens. In the later deve- 
lopment of the canines, and in the earlier 
development of the second molars, of the 
second dentition, the gorilla differs, like the 
chimpanzees and orangs, from the human 
order of dental development and succes- 
sion. An opportunity of observing this 
order in the lower races of mankind is 
rare. Professer Owen had availed himself 
of it in the case of the male and female 
exhibited, in London, as specimens of the 
"dwarf earthmen" from South Africa. 
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He found in their teeth the dentition at 
the phase indicative of the age of seven 
years to nine years in the English child. — 
Times, September 6th. 



f f[;mtspu)imii. 

NOTICS. 

1. CommunicationB intended for insertion in the 
ensning numbermust be forwarded to the Editor, 
at the Officei 11, New Burlington Street, 
London, W., before ^thb riFTH day of the 
month, and duly authenticated by the name and 
address of the writer. 

2. All communications relative to subscriptions and 
advertisements are to be addressed to the Pub- 
lisher, Mr. John Charchill, 11, New Burlington 
Street, London, W. 

3. We cannot undertake to return communica- 
tions unless the necessary postage stamps are 
forwarded. 

4. It is earnestly requested of our correspondents 
that their communications be written on one side 
of the sheet only ; and we also beg to call parti- 
cular attention to the importance of a carefully- 
penned signature and address. 

5. The Journal will be supplied direct from the 
Office on PRBFAYMBNT of subscriptious as under : 



Twelve Months (post-firee) 
Six Months „ 



138. Od. 
6s. 6d. 



Post-office Orders to be made payable, at the 
Regent Street Office, to John Churchill, 11, New 
Burlington Street, W. A single number sent on 
receipt of thirteen stamps. 

'<C. A. Rodway."--We have not tried the paste, 
but will see to it. 

*' W. Dunn, Florence." — You have our best thanks. 
We shall always be glad to hear from you, 
althongh we may not always immediately avail 
ourselves of your kindness. 

" E. Ward."— Send us a list of the resident prac- 
titioners. We are unable as yet to reply to your 
question. 

Communications have been received from Messrs. 
J. L. Levison ; G. Owen ; J. H. Kyan ; C. Price ; 
C.A.Rodway; W.Dunn, Florence; and O. A. Fox. 



BOOKS EECEIVED, 

<A Catalogue of Artificial Teeth and Dental 
Materials Manufactured and Sold by Claudius Ash 
and Sons, 7, 8, and 9, Broad Street, Golden SquU-e, 
London.' 

* Dental Register of the West.' 

* Dental Cosmos.' 

[ADVERTISBlCKNTa.] 

JOHN HEARN, Gold and Silver 
RsriNER AND Shelter, 3, Wardour Street, 
Oxford Street, Soho, W., and 1, St. James's Street, 
Clerkenwell Green, B.C. Dentists' Gold, Silver, 
Board Sweep, &c., melted, and the utmost value 
given. Photographers' Paper Cuttings^ Chloride of 
Silver, Filtering Papers, Solutions, &c., collected 
and bought. Jewellers', Dentists', Gold Beaters't 
Silversmiths', and Gilders* Floor Sweep and Polish- 
ings bought by sample. Full value given for Old 
Gold and Silver, Gold and Silver Lace, Book- 
binders' Gilding, Cloths, Ske wings, and Discharg- 
ings. Gold, Silver, and Parting Bars bought by 
Assay. Gilding and Plating done by practicsl 
workmen. Melting done for the Trade, The 
utmost value given for Old Silver Plate. Consign, 
ments and Remittances punctuall y attended to. 

ROSTAING'S Unalterable and Non- 
poisonous Marble Cement for filling Carious 
Teeth and Restoring Decayed Teeth to their ori- 
ginal form^^ and use, with a Pamphlet indicating 
and illustrating the methods of using it. In cases 
at 21«. and at dS6 each. 

Also Rostaing's Plastic Compound for taking 
Impressions, at 15ff. per lb. 

Apply only to Messrs. John Gbooe and Son, 
the Patent Office, 11, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London.' ^ 

ONDY'S Patent Ozonized Water, for the 
Bath and Toilet, removes impure and foreign 
tastes and odours from the mouth, strengthens the 
gums, is antiseptic, and is in a high degree adapted 
for purifying the mouth, for preserving the teeth, 
and for the immersion of artificial teeth. It 
purifies and softens the skin, allays irritation, 
removes secretions, stimulates and promotes the 
healthy action of the skin, and tends generally to 
the creation and preservation of a healthy state of 
the body. In stoppered bottles, 2f . ; double size, 
3«. 6i7. 

Wholesale Agents, J. Bell & Co., 338, Oxford 
Street, W. j P. SauiRE, 277, Oxford Street, W. ; 
and T. Lemalb and Co., 62, Chandos Street, 
W.C. 



W. T. TAYLOR, 

If AN0FACTURBR OT THS IM9B0VSD (aNI> ACKNOWLEDGED STRONGEKT) 

MINERAL TEETH, 

Begs to inform the Profession that Faulkner's beautiful No. 3 nentral-tinted Rttb1)er (the only one of the 
kind in the market), 21ff. per lb., and the No. 1 Orange Rubber, 16t. per lb., can be obtained, warranted 
genuine, at his Depots, at the above prices, any additional charges made by others being an imposition and 
luperfluoai. 

Everif requisite fir the iurgery or work-room qf the bett makes, 

DENTAL DEPOTS, 
26, BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, LONDON, W. ; 

AND 

25, NEW STREET, EDINBURGH. 

Catalogue of Prices, with a general redaction, free per post on application* 

Bankers— Union Bank, Argyll Street, Regent Street. 
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ON METASTASIS. 
By Dr. J. L. Lxvisoir. 

It is well known that there is often ob- 
served when there exists a chronic form 
of disease in any- one organ, that its mor- 
bidity seems suspended whenever some 
acute form of disease is set up in either a 
neighbouring or remote orffan, and this 
is called '* metastasis," but the word does 
not elucidate the cause, but simply ex- 
presses the fact that there is often known 
to be a change in the seat of a disease. 

For example, we have seen amongst 
many instances which could be cited, that 
of a gentleman who suffered for years 
from a bronchial affection, which induced 
an almost incessant cough. He had, how- 
ever, occasional attacks of gout in his feet, 
and that whenever he experienced the lat- 
ter form of disease his cough ceased to 
annoy him. But as soon as the gout left 
him the teasing and exhausting cough re- 
sppeared with greater severity. 

We could cite many similar instances, 
but they would not enable us to explain 
the modus operandi, they would merely 
become so many more cases to furnish 
evidence that such alternations and trans- 
lations of disease are not uncommon oc- 
currences. 

Still it is important to record suchfacts 
if merely with the hope that at some 
future time the law which itiflueneee these 
changes may he ultimately elucidated. 

In connexion, therefore, with the object 
of the * Dental Journal' the following case 
may be cited, firom its special interest. 
Although it ma^ not unfold the cause of 
metastasis, yet it will have a significancy 
from its clearly indicating that this class 
of phenomena is dependent on some species 
of vicarious action hitherto unexplained. 



Mrs. J — , a woman of a strumous habit 
and a pauper, residing at N — , in Notting- 
hamshire, had had a large kind of tumour 
in her mouth, which had been supposed 
by some practitioners to have been a 
fangus hamatodes, and by others that it 
was an aneurism of one of the large 
branches of the palatine artery. Prior to 
our seeing it, it had gradually increased 
in size, so as to nearly fill the mouth, ex- 
tending downwards to the uvula, and be- 
sides its constant inconvenience there was 
a danger of her bein^ suffocated. 

On carefully examining it, under very 
great disadvantages (from the teeth being 
closed and the temporal and masseter 
muscles being rigid), we ascertained that 
it was attached by a pedicle to the- upper 
jaw, at the place occupied by the second 
molar, and that it seemed not improbable 
that it was in some way connected with 
the antrum. 

Having decided to operate, we used an 
instrument in the form of a bistoury, the 
end of which was rounded so as not to • 
hazard wounding the cheek, and it was of 
sufficient thicknesstobe ffradually brought 
close to the tumour, by forcing it between 
the teeth. But in order to prove the 
correctness of our diagnosis, namely, that 
the nucleus consisted of either dead jaw- 
bone or loose carious teeth, and to avoid 
any positive danger, we removed a portion 
of the lower end of the tumour, and then 
with a bent silver probe satisfactorily 
proved (o the medical gentlemen present 
that there were moveable, hard bodies 
within it. And afterwards we separated 
the whole mass, by cutting through the 
pedicle at its attachment. The haemor- 
rhage was great, and after this depletion 
the mouth was easily opened, so as to 
admit the mass being remov^. When 
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the tumour was cut open it was found 
to contain a number of pieceB of carious 
bone, perfectly black. These bad formed 
the nucleus for this morbid growth: 

It may be incidentally mentioned that 
she had never communicated any informa- 
tion to those who had seen it prior to 
ourselyesy how the disease commenced, or 
what she supposed had induced its forma- 
tion. Nor had she stated the fact that 
prior to its existence she had suffered 
from severe attacks of epileptic fits from 
her childhood, but which never troubled 
her all the time the tumour wbs forming. 

But when the cause could be ascertained, 
without her aid, she made the following 
voluntary confession. " That one of her 
brothers had struck her on the face with a 
bludgeon eighteen years since, and that the 
suffering in her mouth, and the gradual 
increase of the tumour, had continued from 
that period. That she had not applied 
for any relief until she was deprived of 
eating any solid food (then two years 
past), and from the fear of being choked, 
which conjointly made her life a constant 
misery," or words to this purport, and she 
further said, " that from the time of the 
blow and its painful effect on her mouth 
she had never had a fit." 

The cure was perfect. The part dca- 
triMd, so as not to leare a sh^t mark 
where the morbid growth had Deen at- 
tached. And the benevolent surgeon who 
urged us to see Mrs. J — gave, like 
ourselves, his medical service sans a fee. 
From, however, the want of solid nourish- 
ing food, from which she had suffered so 
long, we deemed it important, each on his 
own responsibility, to address the board 
of guardians to give her extra relief, she 
having; had only two shillings and sixpence 
a week I But these " guardians," in their 
great wisdom, refused to increase her allow- 
ance. We made a collection for her prior 
to leaving the town. 

Whether the want of proper nourish- 
ment might have had any influence on her 
constitution we cannot say, but we ascer- 



tained that her epileptic fits returned with 
great intensity, alter bein^ free from them 
the whole eighteen years m which the tu- 
mour was forming, and that then she had 
them with the usual periodicity which 
marks this disease ; that they continued 
unmitigated, so that within two years after 
our operation she died from one of these 
very fits. 

It is not our intention to offer any 
solution to these phenomena, but sim- 
ply to call attention to an important fact 
m disease during the period of the first 
and second dentition, namely, that cere- 
bral irritation, which might induce con- 
vulsions, &c., is preventea by nature by a 
species of metastasis, in which a crop of 
pustules is thrown out upon the skin, 
more or less extensive. Ajid that, with 
the exception pf their annoying children 
thus affected, such children have their 
functions, bodily and mental, perfectly 
normal. 

Ho^ can we offer with our present 
knowledge any conjecture on these facts ? 

For example, that epilepsy had existed 
from childhood in the case of Mrs. J — ^ 
that a morbid growth in her mouth had 
kept down the cerebral disturbance, that 
the epileptic fits were suspended, but not 
cure^ and that when the new disease 
which had been set up had been arrested 
by the excision of the tumour, and that 
then the fits returned stronger than ever. 

Was the epilepsy an indication of some 
functional disturbance of the brain, and 
that the tumour had in some mysterious 
manner acted as a species of counter-irri- 
tation? 

If such were the case, we may under- 
stand some little more the meaning of the 
term metastasis,, for as soon as the coun- 
ter-irritation ceased in the mouth, by the 
loss of the morbid growth, the morbid 
condition of the brain returned, and then 
the disease long in abeyance was renewed 
with greater intensity. 

7, Henstridge Villas, Ordnance Road, 

SU John's Wood; Not. 6tb, 1861. 
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DENTAL PATENTS. 

By OEOBftB OWXK. 
(^Coniwued Jrim page 271.) 

1854. Simeon Mosely. — For improvements 
in the manufacture of artificial 
palates for the adaptation of arti- 
ficial teeth. 
" My InTention eonsists in so forming artificial 
palates or plates to which artificial teeth are to be 
affixed as that they adapt themselTes readily to the 
roofs of the mouths of persons to whom they are to 
be fitted; and the principal feature in my said 
inrention consists in forming snch said palates with 
a series of small indentations of different depths ; 
that is to say, those indentations which are at the 
middle of the palate are fiirmed considerably deeper 
than the surrounding ones. The object and inten- 
tion of thus forming the palates is to increase the 
surftice of the air-cells produced by such indenta- 
tions, and at the same time to distribute the pres- 
snre oTcr the entire surface of the roof of the 
month instead of effecting the adhesion of the 
artificial palate by causing pressure upon any one 
part of the month in particular as heretofore gene- 
rally practised in constructing artificial palates. 
And in order to explain my said myention as com- 
pletely as possible, I wiU now proceed to describe 
the best means I am acquainted with for carrying 
the same into practical effect ; that is to say, I first 
take an impression or cast of the form of the 
mouth to be fitted with the metal palate, which I 
make of corresponding shape to the said cast by 
striking up a piece of gold, silver, pUtinum, or 
other precious metal by any of the means in known 
and common use for shaping articles in sheet 
metal, or any combination of the said precious 
metals alloyed with other metals, in the manner 
usually practised ; and I attach the artificial teeth 
to such said palate by forming holes in the plate, 
and riTeting or soldering thereinto the pin to 
which the tooth is affixed, er by any other suitable 
and convenient means ; and if necessary, I strengthen 
the edges of the palate by making such parte 
thicker than the other parts of the plate of which 
the palate is formed. And further, if desirable, a 
piece of thin India rubber or caoutchouc of the 
same size as the metal plate, and punctured with 
holes corresponding to the indentations in the 
metal palate, may be employed to assist in effecting 
perfect adhesion of the palate to the roof of the 
mouih as the air is exhausted from the air-cells or 
indentations in the before-mentioned metal plate 
or palate. And I would here remark that my in- 
Tention is equally applicable to the manufscture of 
artificial palates formed or canred from the tooth 
of the hippopotamus or sea horK, and such other 
natural irories as are commonly employed in and 
for the manufacture of artificial teeth and palates, 
obsenring that in using such material for the pur- 
poses of my said invention, the air-cells or inden- 



tations are formed by earring the ivory at such said 
parts. 

" I do not daim the exclusive use of any of the 
materials above mentioned and referred to, except 
in so far as the same may be employed in oombina- 
tion and for the purposes of my said invention; 
neither do I claim the making of metal palates with 
air-ceUs or chambers, as I am aware of the same 
having already been practised in the construction 
of artificial palates. But I do claim as of my in- 
vention, the constructing of artificial palates in the 
manner hereinbefore particularly described and set 
forth, as being more efficient than the means 
hitherto practised of constructing artificial palates." 

Lapsed March 10th, 1857, at the end of 
three years. 

1854. Mahlon Loomis.^-Forimprovements 
in the maDufiu)ture of artificial 
teeth. 

EnTISB SPXCIFIOATIOir. 

" My hivention consists in making whole sets, or 
the upper or lower halves or parts of sets of arti- 
ficial teeth, all of porcelain. 

" A half set consists of but one piece of material, 
there being no metallic plate as in the usual way ; 
but the same material of which the teeth them- 
selves are made is used instead of a metallic plate. 

** To make a full set of artificial teeth, thin silver 
plated or other proper metallic plates are first to be 
accurately fitted to the upper and lower jaws, in 
order that the exact siie and shape (tf that part of 
the mouth to be fitted may be definitely known. 
These plates are to be made by the ordinal process 
of gold plates, to which sets of teeth are usually 
fastened. Wax is next to be placed upon these 
plates, in order to determine somewhat the length 
and position of the teeth to be made. Next, the 
inside of the plate, or that side which is applied to 
the fiesh of the mouth, is to be fitted and covered 
over with dentists' plaster [wet to a convenient 
consistence], and said plate with the plaster is to 
be placed upon a thin bed of the same plaster, so 
that the plaster on the plate shall rest on the bed 
of plaster. To prevent the bed of plaster from 
spreading and the better to shape it, it may be con- 
fined by means of a strip of sheet iron about an 
inch in width, bent somewhat in the form of the 
letter (Jf <i°d continued straight across, so that the 
ends may touch each other. 

" When this bed of plaster has become sofficiently 
hardened, the sheet iron or metallic form last men- 
tioned is to be removed. The metallic plate is next 
to be taken off from the whole' of the plaster ; the 
plaster after this may be neatly trimmed. When 
this plaster cast, upon which is to be formed the 
upper half of the set of teeth, is to be enlarged, to 
counteract in part the effect of the shrinkage of the 
porcelain material consequent upon baking, such 
may be effected as follows : — ^As different mixtures 
for porcelain differ in the amount they contract by 
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baking, the extent of enlargement [aa near at I can 
estimate this enlai^^ment, I ihould aay, that, 
generally apeaking, it would increase the dimen- 
sions of the mould one sixteenth of it] most be in 
proportion to the amount of shrinkage, which 
may be ascertained by measurement and experiment. 
*' This ascertained, the aforesaid plaster cast, upon 
which is to be formed the half set, or that portion 
of the upper jaw, may be scooped out sufficiently to 
allow for shrinkage, and it may be extended back 
or lengthened the proportional distance from the 
mark left by the rear edge or limit of the plate, and 
80 as to allow for the longitudinal shrinkage. When 
the enlargement of the plaster cast has been com- 
pleted, the wax which was before placed on the 
metallic plate is to be removed therefrom and 
placed on the plaster cast, the deficiency at its two 
extremities being supplied, if necessary, its height 
and breadth corrected [if requisite] by the addition 
of other portions of wax. This wax so put on the 
cast is designed to form a space between the two 
pieces of plaster which are to compose the matrix 
for forming the porcelain material of the teeth. 

" After the wax hat been thus adjusted it may be 
oiled, in order that prepared plaster, which is next 
to be poured or placed upon and over both the wax 
and remaining surface of the plaster cast upon 
which it is placed, may be subsequently the more 
easily separated from said wax and plaster, which 
separation is to be effected when this plaster last 
used has become hard or set. This plaster last put 
on is for the purpose of forming the other portion 
of the matrix. Next, a sufficient portion of the 
plaster so removed must be cut away from the 
whole mass, in order to make, when the two parts 
of the mould are placed in contact, a space which 
will admit of the porcelain mixture running back 
far enough to form that portion of the upper part 
of the set which is usually made of metallic plate. 
The space thus made between the masses of plaster 
constitutes the matrix for forming the upper por- 
tions of the set of teeth. 

" That matrix for forming the lower portion of 
the set of teeth is to be made in a similar manner. 
The enlargement may be done by sawing the mass 
of plaster apart crosswise, and next glueing the 
parts firmly together with a piece of wood between 
them, such piece of wood to correspond in thick- 
ness with the amount of shrinkage of the porcelain 
material in a longitudinal direction. Next, the 
whole may again be cut apart at right angles with the 
first separation, and again glued together with a 
similar strip of wood between the two halves, such 
strip allowing for the transverse shrinkage. 

*' Now the inferior or last made half of each of 
these matrices may be spaced off upon the edge 
which determines the outer surface of the porcelain 
material, and so as to determine the width and 
position of the teeth to be made. First, that for 
the upper teeth is spaced off to suit the occasions 
then to space that for the lower teeth, the fiat side ; 
of the two may be placed together, and that for the 
lower teeth spaced by marking between the spaces 
of that for the upper teeth ; then, after thinly 
coating with bay berry tallow that surface of the 
matrix which is a representation of the part of the 
mouth to be fitted, it is ready to receive the porce- 
lain material, which may next he carved or shaped 
as may he necessary. This being done, the mass 
of porcelain may be warmed until it melts the 
tallow beneath, so as to admit of its being removed 
from the matrix. 



** While in this condition, any desirable shape 
may be given to its edges of the part so formed in 
the matrix by applying, where desired, a thinly 
dilated portion of the porcelain mixtures by meana 
of a small camel's hair pencil. Next, the cast is 
to be placed on the tile for baking it, in the usual 
way as practised in nunu£seturing porcelain. After 
the two portions have been taken from the iiinMee 
the last time, they may be gronnd oo their inside 
surfaces where they may ne^ it, in order to make 
them fit accurately a plaster bed or perfect repre* 
senlation of that part of the mouth which it is de- 
sired to fit. When the mouth to be fitted with 
teeth is of such a peculiar shape as to render it a 
difficult operation to remove the carved work from 
the matrix which faithfully represents it, as is 
sometimes the case with the upper jaw, the diffi- 
culty may be obviated in the following manner :— 
After the metallic plate has been accurately fitted 
to the mouth, it may be taken out and oiled on its 
inside surface. Next, with dentists' plaster, moist- 
ened to a convenient consistence, suck portions of 
the oiled surface of the plate may be covered as 
shall most aeem to interfere with its direct removal 
from the hardened mass of plaster, which is after- 
wards made to fill it ; and it is well to divide into 
small separate pieces that plaster which is thus first 
placed in the plate, in order that it may be subse- 
quently more easily removed from the work which 
ia to be shaped and carved upon it. Next, when 
these plaster pieces have become hard, their outer 
surface should he thinly covered with bay berry 
tallow or its equivalent. The remaining portion of 
the oiled surface of the plate is next filled and 
covered over with a similar preparation of plaster. 
When this becomes bard it is also to he csvered 
with bayberry tallow or the equivalent, and the 
tallowed surface placed upon a thin bed of pre* 
pared plaster, confined to its place by means of a 
sheet iron form, as before spoken of. The plate 
may next be removed and the mould enlarged, and 
finished in the tame way as the matrix befure 
described. 

** Some of the advantages of making sets of teeth 
in my way are quite apparent ; for a half set thus, 
all solid and in one piece of material, will be in use 
a cleaner and purer job than those made in the 
usual way [viz., of gold metallic plate and teeth 
fitted thereto], there being no joints around the 
teeth made after my plan for the accumulation of 
foreign substances. They can also be aflForded at 
an incomparably lower price than those as usually 
made, thus extending the benefits of artificial teeth 
to hundreds of persons who cannot afiford them on 
gold or platina plates. In actual practice I find it 
is much easier to make teeth in this way, my me- 
thod proving to be a great saving of time and labour. 
I have fitted several jaws, both upper and lower, 
, with sets of teeth made on my improved plan, 
which teeth are now in daily use, answering every 
requirement. I do not claim the process above set 
forth. In making sets of artificial teeth, I do not 
claim the spreading of a gum enamel over one side 
of a metallic rouf plate upon which the teeth are 
fastened, nor the extension of the porcelain guoi 
some way and not entirely upon the roof; hut what 
1 claim as my invention is, the improved manufac- 
ture of whole or half sets ( f porcelain or mineral 
teeth, substantially as described.'' 

Lapsed May 2Gth, 1857, at the end of 
three years. 
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1854. Walter Blundell.— -For an improved 
apparatus for treating or preparing 
any part of the human boay re- 
quiring to be surgically operated 
upon, for the purpose of totally or 
' partially benumbing the sense of 
feeling at the desired part of the 
human body. 

" My invention consisti in the use and employ- 
ment of an apparatus conttracted upon the principle 
of an ordinary refrigerator, and the principal fea* 
tures of novelty of my said invention consist in 
causing a liquid, cooled hy ice, or any known 
freezing mixture, to flow or circulate through a piece 
of metal, bladder, oil'd fcilk, membrane, or other ma- 
terial of suitable character, attached to the apparatus, 
said piece of metal or bladder or other material 
being employed in the manner and for the purpose 
hereinafter stated. It would be well here to ob- 
serve that I am aware of a mode having heretofore 
been employed for benumbing the sense of feeling at 
any desired part of the human body, for the purpose 
of fscilitating surgical operations anid rendering them 
less objectionable than heretofore, and such benumb- 
ing operation has been parti^ effected by the appli- 
cation of a cold fluid to the part to be benumbed, for 
the purpose of absorbing the heat from such part. 
The objection to this mode of op<irating is, that aa 
soon as the temperature of the cooling fluid becomes 
raised to that of the part to which it is appUed, it 
ceases to produce any further effect until a fresh 
quantity of cooling fluid is applied, and therefore 
only partially benumbs the part, and does not, 
therefore, so perfectly effect the desired object. 
And I obviate this objection and render perfect the 
benumbing operation by so arranging and con- 
structing Uie part which contains the cooling fluid, 
aa that the said fluid is kept continually drcnlating 
through the same, and therefore has the effect of 
carrying off the heat firom the part to which it is 
applied aa fast as it is absorbed by the fluid, and 
thereby produces the desured benumbing eflSect moat 
perfectly. 

" In order to explain my said invention as com- 
pletely as possible, I now proceed to describe the 
best means I am acquainted vrith for carrying the 
same into practical effect, reference being had to 
the illattrative drawing hereunto annexed, and to 
the' numeral figures and letters of reforence marked 
thereon respectively, as follows: *' — 

In the absence of engravings I here 
give the patentee's verbal description of the 
apparatus, and mode of operating, from the 

P&0TI8I0KAL BPSCIFICATIOK. 

" DBScaiPTioxr or thb Apparatus. 

" I ennstmet a vessel of gutta perclia or other 
light waterproof material, into which I plaoe salt 
and ice, or other known freeaing mixture, the ice 
resiling upon a perforated or inner false bottom, 
placed at a convenient distanee from the lower part 
or outer bottom of the said vessel, thus forming a 
chamber, into which the freezing mixture passes as 
it becomes liquefied, and there is a cock afiixed to 
the bottom of the aforesaid vessel for regulating the 
discharge of the liquid contents thereof, vHiich 
pass through a piece of vulcanised india-rubber 
tubing, one end of which is securely fixed to the 



aforesaid cock, and the other and opposite end of 
said tube is securely fixed to a small silver pipes 
one end of this pipe is soldered to a circular flat 
piece of silver, the under side whereof has a screw 
or thread formed thereon, upon which fits a silver 
ring, and to this ring a piece of bladder (by pre- 
ference the bladder fh>m a rabbit) la securely fas« 
tened and made water-tight in any convenient 
manner. In some cases, however, I propose em- 
ploying a piece of metal instead of the above-men- 
tioned bladder, and upon the upper side of the be- 
fore-mentioned circular piece of silver there is 
soldered one end of another short silver pipe, similar 
in all respects to that before mentioned, and to this 
last-mentioned pipe one end of a piece of vulcanised 
india-rubber tubing of smaller diameter than that 
before mentioned ia afllxed, and to the other and 
opposite end of sud tubing a small silver oock i« 
securely afilxed, said cock being employed for dis- 
charging into any convenient receptacle the liquid 
from the vessel containing the freenng mixture. 
The mode of using this apparatus is aa follows :«- 
Supposing it, for example, to be nsed by a dentist, 
the operator opens tiie large cock and fills the 
bag vrith the freezing liquid ; he then applies the 
bag to the tooth to be extracted, and pressing it 
againsft the gam at such part, holds it there, and 
opening the small cock slightly, allowf the freezing 
flaid to flow or circulate through the bag, and thus 
carry off the heat from the particular part of the 
gum to which it is applied as fast as it is absorbed 
by the liquid, and it is this peculiar mode of ab- 
sorbing the heat continuously which effects the per- 
fect benumbing of the part to which it is applied, 
and thus oonsStntes this invention. It is to be 
understood that the coldness of the fluid in the bag 
will depend in a great measure upon the velocit]^ 
with which it passes through the hag, which may 
be easily regulated by' the operator pressing the 
tube between his thufnb and fingers. The shape 
and size of the bag will also depend upon the pur- 
pose for which it is requiredt and must he con- 
structed accordingly. 

** I would here remark that aa in practice I have 
found the above mode of benumbing the sense of 
feeling calculated in many instances to produce an 
unpleasant sensation to the patient, arising from 
the comparatively sudden application of cold to the 
part which is to be operated upon, I propose, there- 
fore, to remedy this by constructing the apparatus 
upon the principle contained in a subsequent pro- 
visional specification of t^ patent, applied for by me, 
the said Walter Blundell, on the twenty-fifth day 
of November, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-four, and numbered 2,494. 

'* Haviiig now described the nature and object of 
my aaid invention of an improved mode of treating 
and preparing any part of the human body requiring 
to be surgically operated upon, for the purpose of 
totally or partiidly benumbing the sense of feeling 
at the desired part of the human body, and in what 
manner the same is to be and may he performed, I 
would remark, in conclusion, that what T claim is, 
the use and employment of an apparatus con- 
structed as above described, or any modified form 
thereof, so long as the same principle of .construc- 
tion is maintained, L e., the continuous flow of a 
liquid, cooled by ice or any known freezing mixture, 
into and through one or more pieces of metal, or 
bladder, or other material, so aa to effect and main- 
tain continuous absoqition of heat from the part to 
which it is applied, for the purpose of benumbing 
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the wtntt of feeling at such part, at ' above more 
particularly deacribed aod let forth." 

Lapsed August 11th, 1861» at the end 
of seven jears. 

1854. Samuel Stocker. — For certain cover- 
ings for various parts of the human 
hody, with a view to the preserva- 
tion of health. 

This is not, properly speaking, a dental 
patent, although it has been so classed. It 
relates to, amongst other things, several 
foiiBS of respirators, one kind consisting of 
strips of wire gauze or plates of metal, or 
other suitable matenialfaeed with thin teeth^ 
and placed inside the lips. Lapsed Sep- 
tember 5th, 1857, at the end of three years. 

, 1854. Walter Blundell.— For an improved 
apparatus for treating or preparing 
any part of the human body requir- 
ing to be surgically operated upon, 
for the purpose of totally or par- 
tially benumbing the sense of feel- 
« ing at the desired part of the human 
body. 

EXTSAOT FBOM SPBOIFXCATIOZr. 

''My iQTention relates to certain improvementi 
upon a former invention tecnred to me, the taid 
Walter Blundell» on the eleventh day of August, 
one thoumnd eig^t hundred ilnd fifty-four, under 
the Patent Law Amendment 1ict, No. 1758. NoW, 
whereas I have since found U practice that the 
mode of operating, described m the specification of 
my previous patent, is not opij limited in its appU- 
eation, but calculated in mfelif instances to produce 
an unpleasant sensation to ihe patient, arising from 
the comparativelj suddM application of cold to the 
part which is to be operated upon, I propose, 
therefore, by my present invention, to remedy this 
objection, and io enable the fluid cooled by ice, or 
any known freezing mixture, to be applied with 
equal efifect in most cases by the use and employ- 
ment of an apparatus ^wfaich I term a ' graduator*), 
so contrived and applied that the temperature of 
the part is gradually decreased from blood heat, or 
thereabout, until the desired benumbing effect is 
produced, and this I effect in the following manner 
and by the following means, that is to say: — 
Instead of allowing the cooled fluid employed to 
pass direct from the vessel which contains it into 
the flexible bag or other apparatus which is to be 
applied to the part to be benumbed, and to circu- 
late through the same (as set forth in my said 
former sp^ification of the eleventh of August, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty*four^) during the 
whole of the operation ; or in other words, instead 
of applying the cooled fluid in its intensely cold 
state at the commencement of the benumbing ope- 
ration, the novel and peculiar feature of my said 
present invention consists in causing the cooled 
fluid to enter and pass through a vessel (which I 
call a < graduator'), containing warm water or 
other suiuble heated fluid or medium, before en- 
tering the aforesaid flexible bag, &c. By these 



means, it vrill appear obvious that the commingling 
of the cooled fluid with the warm will have the 
effect of reducing the temperature of the one and 
raising that of the bther, and this in a gradually 
increasing ratio; but since the cooled fluid as it 
passes through the graduator is continually dis- 
placing the warm water or other suitable heated 
fluid or medium, the effect will be to convey a 
graduaUy cooled mixture to the part to be operated 
upon. And 1 would observe, that as the length of 
time necessary for effecting such said gradual 
change of temperature will vary according to cir- 
cumstances, it may be governed by r^ulating 
the rapidity with which the cooled fluid is allowed 
to pass through the graduator. 

" Having thus described the nature and object of 
my said invention of ' an improved apparatus fii^r 
treating or preparing any part of the human body 
requiring to be surgically operated upon, for the 
purpose of totally or partially benumbing the sense 
of feeUng at the desired part of the human body, 
together with the best means I am acquainted with 
for carrying the same into practical effect, I would 
remark, in conclusion, that although I have de- 
scribed and represented a convenient form of ' gra- 
duator' for effecting the objects of my present 
invention, I do not intend to limit or confine myself 
to the precise form of such said graduator as above 
described and represented, so long as the principle 
thereof be retained ; but what I claim is, the use 
and employment of a graduator in combination 
with the refrigerator (referred to in my former 
specification of the eleventh of August, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-four), for the purpose 
of decreasing the temperature of the part to be 
operated upon gradually from blood heat, or there- 
about, until the desired benumbing effect is pro- 
duced, as above particularly described, instead of 
applying the cooled fluid direct from the refrigerator 
to the part to be benumbed, as described in the spe- 
cification of my former patent, dated the eleventh 
of August, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
four, No. 1758." 

This patent is still in force, but may 
lapse, November 25th, 186 J, at the end 
of seven years. 

1855. John Haines White. — For an im- 
provement in the method af apply- 
mg artificial teeth. 

ExTiBE Sfeohicatiok. 
" My improvement relates to such artificial teeth 
as are affixed to a palate, and applied without the 
aid of springs, and consists in producing a rough- 
ened surfisce thereon, constituting a number of 
small projecting points or burs, for the purpose of 
gaining adhesion to the skin. This effect may be 
attaint by a variety of ordinary tools, but a me- 
thod I adopt is to use an instrument known to 
dentists as a sculpel, this being applied to the inte- 
rior surface of the palate, pressed thereon, and 
caused to turn first in one direction and then in the 
other, will move along the surface and raise a series 
of projecting parts in a ' Vandyke' form. I then 
operate in the same manner at an angle to tlie 
former course, by which means the lines then pro- 
duced are crossed, and the required effect attained ; 
the general appeai'ance of the surface is that uso* 
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ally termed frosted, but the resemblance thereto will 
of course yary accordingly as the raising is finer or 
coarser. The roughening may extend over the en- 
tire surface, or over a portion thereof only, and an 
indentation, such as is now used in 'vacuum 
palates,' may be combined therewith. 

" Having thus described the nature of my said 
invention, and the manner in which the same is to 
be performed, I desire it to be understood thai I 
am aware of palates having been engraved on the 
inside thereof with various devices, but such en- 
graving has been of a different character to that 
above described. 

** And I claim, as secured to me under the above 
in part recited letters patent, producing a rough- 
ened or burred surface upon palates or upon a por- 
tion thereof, for the purpose above set forth/' 

Lapsed February 24th, 1853, at the end 
of three years. 

1866. Charles Goodyear, junior. — For im- 
provements in the plates of artificial 
teeth. 

EvTiBB Spbccpioatiov. 

«Thi8 invention consists of constructing the 
pistes of artificial teeth of the hard |«oduct ob- 
tained by compounding india rubber or gutta percha 
(with or without other matters) with sulphur, and 
subjecting the same to a high temperature. For 
this purpose I take an impression from the mouth 
of the patient (in the manner usudly practised by 
dentists) with wax or suitable plastic material, 
from which impression I take a cast in plaster of 
Paris. Upon this model I carefully adjust teeth of 
the form and size required, and in the position 
which I wish them afterwards to occupy in the 
mouth of the patient, using wax or other plastic 
substance to retain them in the proper position. I 
then spread a thin coat or layer of wax over por- 
tions of the model, of the form and thickness re- 
quired, which layer of wax represents a model ^ 
the plate of caoutchouc which is afterwards to sup- 
port the teeth and keep them firm in the mouth. 
When the crevices or cavities in or between the 
teeth are filled up with the wax, and the model of 
the plate completed, I take a plaster cast from the 
same, which cast I prefer should be inclosed in an 
iron rim or box for i\m purpose of atrength. This, 
when completed, together with the original plaster 
model (which I also prefer should be in an iron 
rim), form a mould which I use in the following 
manner :-* 

" After removing the wax from the cavities and 
cievicea in or between the teeth, I readjust the 
teeth in their proper positions in the mould. I 
then fill up the cavities and crevices and other 
vacant space m the mould with caoutchouc or gutta 
percha suitably prepared with snlphur, and after 
putting the several parts of the mould together, 
and subjecting them to a sufficient degree ci pres* 
sure, I cause the whole, that is to say, the mould 
containing the teeth with the caoutchouc or gutta 
percha, to be subjected to heat, to convert the com- 
pound into the hard product To obtain a snitsbla 
colour, I mix with the caoutchouc or gutta percha 



vermilion, oxides of zinc or iron, or any colouring 
substance which will stand the necessary degree of 
heat with the action of the sulphur. The best 
compound 1 bdieve to be one pound of india rubber 
or gutta percha, or of the two combined in suitable 
proportions, with half a pound of sulphur, toge- 
ther vrith a suitable quantity of colouring matter. 

'< I sometimes find it convenient to substitute the 
material for the masticators or teeth hidden from 
view, for which purpose the material is well fitted 
from its extreme hanlness and durability. In order 
that the teeth may be more firmly attached to the 
plate, I prefer that they should be jagged or rough, 
or have small cavities in the roots or parts imbedded 
in the plates. 

'* Having thus described the nature of the said 
invention, 1 have only further to state, that in thus 
making improvementa in artificial, plates and tiseth 
of india rubber and gutta percha compounds, 
combined with sulphur, that whilst in the moulds 
I cause the materials and the moulds to be sub- 
jected to heat for about six hours, and in doing 
so I gradually raise the heat up to about 230° of 
Fahrenheit, say, in about half an hour, and then, 
unleu there be a considerable quantity of foreign 
matter present, the heat may be raised aa quickly 
as may be to about 295° of Fshrenheit ; otherwise 
I raise the heat more slowly, and retain the com- 
pound at about that temperature for the remainder 
of the six hours, and then allow the whole to cool 
down, when the process will be completed. The 
artificial plates or teeth thus formed will then b« 
ready to be trimmed and fitted. 

*<I claim the above-described manu&cture of 
artificial plates and teeth." 

Lapsed March 14th:, 1858, at the end of 
three years. 

{To he eonimmtd,) 



NEW GUARDED ROSE DRILLS. 
By S. C. GiBBOiTB. 

Haying experienced inconyenience in 
preparing large cavities in the masticatbg 
snrfaees of molar teeth, when the pnlp ia 
covered only hy a thin layer of softeneck 
dentine, with the enamel overhanging the 
walls of the cavity, I a few weeks since 
had made hy Mr. CoHins an oval rose drill, 
sinooth and polished at the end, so that the 
enamel was readily cut without endanger-i 
ing the palp. Findiog that the conducting 
power of the metal in many cases pro- 
duced pain, it occurred to me that the hlunt 
extremity should be formed of ifory ; this 
I have nnoe had done. The serrations are 
eut parallel with the shaft of the instm*. 
ment to prevent it screwing itself into 
(and, perhaps, splitting) the {ooth. 

70, 9emen Street. 
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SIMPLE ULCERATION OF THE 

TONGUE CAUSED BY A SHARP 

TOOTH. 

(From the ' Lancet; Nov. 9th, 1861.) 

(Gut's Hospital. Under the care of Mr. 
Brtant.) 

Alice J — , aged fifty-three, applied for 
adyice with an indurated, circular ulcer 
on the left aide of the tongue, of two 
months* growth. She was a healthy 
woman, and no glandular swelling existed. 
The ulcer looked very indolent, and had a 
hard base; but the edges were not so 
everted as is seen in cancerous sores. 
There was a decayed tooth at the spot, 
with a sharp front, which, appeared to 
irritate. Mr. Bryant, regarding this as a 
simple sore irritated by a tooth, ordered 
the sharp point to be med down, and chlo- 



rate of potash to be taken internally, and 
also applied as a lotion. On the third 
day the ulcer began to heal, and in a week 
it was well. 



TEETH KNOCKED OUT AND RE- 
INTRODUCED. 

(JVvm the 'Lancet; Nov. 2nd, 1861.) 

A MAK entered the Westminster Hos- 
pital in March last, and stated that he 
nad had three of his teeth knocked out in 
a fight. On examining his mouth it was 
found that he had lost his three upper in- 
cisors, which he brought with him. Mr. 
Slater tied them in with silver wire, and 
in ten days two were quite tight, the other 
would not stop in. 



Jgritisl |0ttnial d Jtntal $tmtt 



LONDON, NOVEMBER, 1861. 



Ik theatrical afPidrs so stage manager 
would be foolish enough to allow the per- 
formers to play their parts without paint : — 
there must be a certain amount of rouge 
and pearl-powder, to give effect to the coun- 
tenance, and command the admiration of 
the public. It would be considered equally 
remiss in him to leave the dressing-room 
door open, so that the general eye could 
witness the process of disguising which takes 
place in those odd little nooks and comers, — 
and we may add, that it would not answer 
the proprietor's purpose to admit his audi- 
tory behind the scenes, or permit them to 
witness how things were managed on the 
other side of the curtain. The public must 
be content to see the performance from their 
proper places, and remain in ignorance as 



to how the whole thing is " got up." It is 
so, likewise, with other matters besides thea- 
trical representations. When a new com- 
pany starts into existence, it is brought be- 
fore the public without a flaw, — and, if pos- 
sible, with the extra advantage of a warm 
evlogj from the press. By resorting to 
these and similar means it is expected to 
" take," and the fewer questions challenged 
as to the method and motive of its pro- 
duction perhaps the better — i.e., for the 
company in question. 

We are reminded of these common truths 
by the appearance in the * Morning Adver- 
tiser' of the report of the opening of a new 
Dental Hospital in Portland street, which 
event took place on Monday, 11th instant. 
As an addition to the ranks of our charitable 
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institutions we have onlj to say that it has 
our best possible wishes, and, in so far as it 
maj be the means of aiding the many 
thousands of the metropolitan poor, who 
are unable to pay the fee of a skilful prac-* 
titiouer, our hearty approval. Nor do we 
for a moment demur to the use which may 
be made of it for the purposes of education — 
for, if the requirements of the poor in a 
city which contains three millions of inha- 
bitants, demand two dental hospitals, we 
think that the rising generation of den- 
tists may very fairly ask for two 
schools of dental surgery, for the better 
qualifying themselves in their profession. 
With the hospital in Portland street, there- 
fore, we have no cause for disagreement — 
but we cannot say as much for the means 
employed to make it known to the public at 
large. The whole proceeding, to the eyes of 
those who are acquainted with the principal 
actors in it, is so perfectly transparent, that, 
however things may appear to others, the 
motives which have led to the establish- 
ment of this institution, and the spirit of 
which it is an exemplification, are, to them, 
as clear as the sun at noonday. We are 
told that the College of Dentists always in- 
tended to establish a Dental Hospital — as a 
thing much wanted both for the profession 
and the public. If so, surely they had no 
cause of complaint when others in the pro- 
fession (although not connected with them) 
acomplished this object. We have not 
forgotten, however, the envious remarks 
which appeared in the College journal of 
that time on the subject — and on referring 
to them in order to see how the counsel 
therein given is now acted upon, we find the 
usual contradiction which characterises the 
sayings and doings of the College of Den- 
tists. 

Speaking of the Dental Hospital of Lon- 
don, or rather of its printed prospectus, the 
'Quarterly Journal of Dental Science' says — 
" We cannot help thinking that an ostenta- 
tions display of Vice-Presidents, &c., will be 



looked upon as a vulgarity. It is not usual 
in the great metropolitan hospitals to make 
so great a parade of names, and the com- 
mittee will do well to see that they do 
not over-play their part.*' On comparing 
this gratuitous statement with the ex- 
tracts which our readers will find in a sub- 
sequent page, we are compelled to con- 
clude that the gentlemen in question have 
changed their opinions, as to the ''vul- 
garity" of such public announcements. 
This, however, might have passed for what 
it is worth, had the " management** so ar- 
ranged that the editor of this same journal 
should not contradict his cum rcpcrt~-or at 
any rate the report in his own pages — and 
even this latter &ct would also have stood 
for little in our estimation, had not the re- 
marks of the editor been so egregiously in- 
correct. In direct opposition to the truth, 
however, and to the admission made in the 
opening words of the report, it is stated, that 
for the relief of acute suffering such as dental 
diseases produced, " no provision whatever 
has hitherto been made.*' !! This, we are 
glad to find, called forth from the Honorary 
Secretary of the Dental Hospital of Lon- 
don, a letter of correction and complaint — 
but which, for reasons easily divined, the 
' Morning Advertiser ' refused to publish. 

We hope that the promoters of this 
institution will be satisfied with the pub- 
licity given to their names as a body — 
but cannot help thmking that the worst 
enemy of that gentleman who is so un- 
sparingly bedaubed with the adulations of 
the editor of the 'Morning Advertiser,* 
could not have wished to see his name 
in a more unfortunate position than it 
occupies in connection with those re- 
marks. In conclusion^ we would say, that^ 
while we wish well to the National Den- 
tal Hospital, we think it a pity, for their 
own sakes, that the drop-scene which was 
meant to screen the actors in this drama 
from the public eye, was not made of a 
thicker material than gauze. 
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[Wi do not hold owic1t« reaponiiblc for the opinioni cxprewed hy our Corrcspondcnti.] 



THE DENTAL HOSPITAL IN 
PORTLAND STREET. 

2b the Editor of the * Britieh Jowmal of 
Dental Science.^ 

32, Soho Square, W. ; 

NoTember 14th, 1861. 

Sir,— I enclose von a copy of a letter 
which I forwarded to the editor of the 
'Morning Adyertiser' on the subject of 
Dental HospitaLi, as a correction of that 
person's erroneous statements. As the 
letter was not puhlished in that paper, 
I beg you will be good enough to allow it 
to appear in your journal; and I would 
also draw the attention of the profession to 
the accompanying statement hy D. J. Brady, 
Esq., at the inauguration of the Dental 
Hospital in Portland street. The con- 
cluding paragraph in the report of that 
meeting needs no comment of mine, as I 
helieve your readers will agree with me that 
it tells its own tale. 

I remain. Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Altbid Hill. 



DEKTAL HOBPTTALB. 

To the EdUor of the *Mominff Advertiser* 

32, Soho Square, W.; 

November 14th, 1861. 

Sir, — My attention has heen called to a 
statement which appeared in your journal of 
the 12th inst.y respecting the inauguration 
of a Dental Hospital in Portland street, 
which statement nms to the effect, that for 
those persons who su£Eer from affection 
of the teeth "no public proyision what- 
ever has hitherto been made." I am com- 
pelled to offer a few remarks thereupon in 
order to correct this totally erroneous as- 
sertion. In December, 1858, the Dental 
Hospital of London was puhlidy inau- 
gurated, and from that time has been in 
uninterrupted operation for the benefit of 
those very persons who you remark are 
afflicted with "one of the most acute kinds 
of suffering to which our nature is subject." 
During its first year 2116 patients sought 



and ohtained the henefits it had to bestow. 
The second year 4612, and up to the pre- 
sent time, in this the third year of its exist- 
ence upwards of 6300; making a total of 
13,028 patients in not quite three years. 
On the 23rd of May, 1860, the Hospital, 
and the London School of Dental Surgery 
attached to it, were officially recognised by 
the Eoyal College of Surgeons, and since 
then the hospital has been honoured with 
the presidency of His Boyal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge. Even the report in 
your columns of the inauguration of the 
Dental Hospital in Portland street states, 
that " at the present time only one similar 
institution exists in London, which has been 
prodaotiye of much good." I am at a loss 
to know why you should so completely 
ignore the existence of so well known and 
valuable an institution as the Dental Hos- 
pital of London, more especially as the 
gentleman to whom you allude in your re- 
marks (Mr. Robinson) is in the position to 
inform you fully on the subject ; he having 
heen a trustee up to the end of last year, 
and was fully acquainted with its working. 
I rely upon your proper sense of justice not 
only to insert this letter, but to assign to it 
an equally conspicuous position in your 
earliest impression as that which your re- 
marks occupied. 

I am, Sir, yours, Ac., 

Alvbed Hill, 
H(m. See. to the Dental Ho^itai vf LomOm. 

SSTABLISHIIEKT 07 ▲ DBSTAL 
HOSPITAL. 

{ftfm the * Moming Advertiser,' Nov. 12/A, 1861.) 

We refer in this prominent part of our 
paper to the report, which we give in 
another part of our impression, of the 
opening, last night, of a Dental Hosnital, 
hecause we feel, in common with a large 
portion of the community, that such an 
institution was a great desideratum. For 
almost all the other ills to which flesh, and 
we might add " bone," is heir, the Chris- 
tian benevolence of the country has pro- 
vided suitable institutions ; but for tooth- 
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ache-— one of the moet acute kinda of 
suffering to which our nature is subject — 
no public provision whatever has hitherto 
been made. Through the exertions of 
several members of the dentid profession 
this very urgent want has at length been 
supplied. And in thus alluding to those 
to whose benevolent efforts we owe the 
existence of the Dental Hospital in Port- 
land street— last night so auspiciously inau- 
gurated — it would be a great and grievous 
omission did we not especially refer to 
the services of Mr. Bobinson, tne eminent 
dentist, of Gower street. That gentleman 
has laboured with untiring zeal, and with 
a resolution which no cUscouragements 
could diminish, in carrying out the bene- 
volent object on the accomplishment of 
which his heart has been so long set. And 
we speak advisedly when we say that he 
has been as lavish of his money as he has 
been liberal in the expenditure of his time 
and labour, in bringing to the triumphant 
result which was last night witnessed his 
desire to see an institution accessible to 
the poor, without any charge, in which 
immediate relief to dental sufferings may 
be afforded them. No wonder, then, that 
the room rang with the plaudits of the 
meeting when the chairman so emphati- 
cally referred to the extraordinary efforts 
which Mr. Bobinson had made, and the 
unwearied zeal he had shown, in carrying 
out his humane determination to see a free 
Dental Hospital established in the heart 
of this great metropolis. Por further 
details respecting the inauguration of last 
night, we must refer to the report of the 
proceedings given in another part of our 
paper. The Dental Hospital will be en- 
tirely dependent for its support on volun- 
tary contributions, but tnese the com- 
mittee of management may rest assured 
will not be wanting in so meritorious a 
cause as that which we this day bring 
before the public in so practical a shape. 

Extract from the speech of the Chairman, 
D. J. Brady, £^., M.P., at the Inau- 
guration of the Dental Hospital of the 
College of Dentists, from the ' Morning 
Advertiser,' Nov. 12th, 1861. 

" It wu a wonder, only tome yeara ago, to find a 
practitioner who could teU the number of teeth in a 
man's head, during the time of the jaw-breaking 
key. Up to that time there had been Uttle progress 
made in the science of dentistry; but in the short 
space of SIX years there had arisen a body of gentle- 
men who were wise in their generation, who 
thought it was necessary that such a stigma should 



not be allowed to remain upon the profession at 
laige, and they boldly banded themselves together 
to establish a DenUl College. (Cheers.) That 
Dental College had already led to great and bene- 
ficial results. That College was presided over by 
men of intellect, who thoroughly comprehended the 
importance of their profession, and knew well what 
they were about. The most important result from 
that society was practically demonstrated in the 
meeting this night." 

Qmtkutinff paragraph in the Report, 

" Amongst the foremost of those in the Dental 
profession who have laboured hard for its improve- 
ment, and the foundation of the Hospital, may justly 
be named Messrs. Robinson, Rymer, Hulme, Waite, 
Hockley, Yidier, and Kempton."— iSr^racM from 
< Momuig Advtrtuer; No9. 12, 1861. 



PORCELAIN IMPEBSSION TEATS. 

2b the Editor of the ' BritUh Journal of 
Dental Science.* 

Bxn, — Aliow us to call your attention to 
a letter by Mr. Felix Weiss to the * Dental 
Beyiew' of this month, relative to the 
porcelam impression trays introduoed by 
Mr. Rutterford at the last conversazione 
of the College of Dentists. As we are the 
manufacturers of the porcelain impression 
trayg in question, we heg most respectfully 
to thank Mr. Felix Weiss for all he has 
said favorable to our invention, viz., that 
the profession must regard it as a very 
desirable addition, but he adds, were it not 
for the breakages, they mieht be consi- 
dered perfect, and concludes by suggesting 
the manufacture of glazed iron for thu 
purpose. As regards the fragile property 
of porcelain, we submit that the same dis- 
advantage is attended to the use of poroe- 
lain of any description or configuration, 
and we would ask, can it be anticipated 
that, even for ordinary domestic use, iron 
can possibly supersede porcelain P Certainly 
this nas be»n tried in plates, &c., but has 
been found a failure, the extreme lightness 
o( porcelam, compared intrinsically with 
iron, is a material advantage, and there is 
no doubt that glazed iron impression 
trays would suffer as much through care- 
lessness of assistants as the pewter ones ; 
and even with the ^^reatest care, as the 
trays have to be subjected to heat, expan- 
sion of the iron takes place, and the super- 
ficial covering of glaze splits in all directions, 
and then the unsightly iron appears. This 
objection was substantiated on the intro- 
duction of iron plates. A small portion of 
the glaze breaking away or cracking, 
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would render the dentist's impression tray 
far more offensive to the eye of his patient 
than a cracked or damaged plate, the for- 
mer haying to be placed rather nearer to 
the organs of taste than the latter, and it 
must be admitted that we ought to patro- 
nise cleanliness and neatness in our opera- 
ting-robms ; and would it not be folly to 
sacrifice these superexoellent considerations 
because the carelessness of our assistants 
should cause occasional losses ? And to meet 
this the price of our trays has been fixed 
at a very low figure, considering the ex- 
penses incident upon introducing some- 
thing new. We can answer for the trays 
being abundantly strong enough for any 
amount of pressure required for taking an 
accurate impression, and there is also con- 
siderable saving of time realised in separa- 
ting the wax from the tray, combined with 
less loss of material. We have had several 
letters from dentists speaking of their 
superiority over the old pewter ones, and 
we have no doubt they will soon become 
universally used and appreciated by every 
one who values neatness and cleanliness 
beyond the consideration of occasional loss 
by accident or otherwise. 

Yours obediently, 

C&APP£B Aim Bbxeslet. 
White House, Stanley, 

Stiffunhhire. 



To the Editor of the ' British Journal of 
Dental Science.* 

Sib,— In an article in your last Jour- 
nal, there is some deservedly flattering 
account of the things supplied by Messrs. 
Ash, and I should not trouble you with 
any comment, had the writer not regretted 
that there existed one desideratum in 
mineral teeth, viz., tube teeth of the 
natural pattern. Now permit me to say, 
that the Messrs. Smale have for some 
time manufactured the very kind of 
teeth, and from a recent inspection of 
them, I can pronounce that they are so 
natural, that it requires some experience 
not to regard them as absolutely human 
teeth. 

I am. Sir, 

Tour Constant Beader, 
As Old Dentist. 

St. John's Wood; 

November 14th, 1861. 



2b the Editor of the ' British Journal of 
Dental Science.* 

Sib, — On looking through some recent 
numbers of the * lancet,' I observed the 
following passages, which I have extracted 
and now send to you, as they tend to 
show how correct you are in your esti- 
mate of the unprofessional practice of 
advertising. Trusting you will not flae" 
in your praiseworthy endeavours to uphold 
the dignity of our profession, 

I am, Sir, 

Tours faithfully, 

£XCELSI0B. 



BOXAL COLLEGI OT BXTBaXOirS IK 
IBELAITD. 

(From * The Lancet; Nov. 9th, 1861.) 

At a recent meeting of the Council, the 
following ordinance was passed : — " No 
Fellow or Licentiate of the College shall 
pretend or profess to cure diseases by the 
deception called homoeopathy, or the prac- 
tice called mesmerism, or by any other 
form of quackery'; neither shall they, or 
any of them, seek for business through 
advertisements, or by any other disreputa- 
ble method. It is also hereby ordained 
that no Fellow or Licentiate of the College 
shall consult with, meet, advise, direct, or 
assist any person engaged in such deceptions 
or practices, or in any system or practice 
considered derogatory or dishonorable by 
physicians and surgeons." 



UlirFBOFEBSIOKAL ABTEBTISEHXNTS. 

{From 'The Laneet/ Nov. 9th, 1861.) 

To the Editor of the 'Lancet.' 

Sib, — ^Herewith I beg to forward you 
the advertisement of a member of our pro- 
fession, which appears weekly in the ' Ilfra- 
combe Arrival List.' I happened to be 
staying in the neighbourhood, and was 
much surprised by being asked whether it 
was customary for gentlemen of my pro- 
fession to place themselves on the same 
footing with tradesmen, whose advertise- 
ments accompany Mr. Jones's. 

Yours faithfully, 

M.D., M.R.C.S., Ac. 

Plymouth ; Nov., 1861. 
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" Mr. Jones, Member of the Eoyal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and Licentiate of the 
Apothecaries* Hall, 23, High-street, Ilfra- 
combe, takes leave to inform visitors and 
the public generally that, in addition to his 
general practice, he performs evenr opera- 
tion in surgical and mechanical dentistry 
on the most approved and scientific prin- 
ciples," 



In the "Answers to CoiTespondent8"[of 
the * Lancet,' November 2nd, 1861, the 
following appears : 

A DBHTIBT. — If our correspondent desires 
to read some good remarks upon the nui- 
sance of the advertising system, let him 
refer to the ' British Journal of Dental 
Science ' for the present month (No. 64, 
vol. iv, p. 273). 



Jtntal Sefos anb €xxtml ^tpdi 



ODONTOLOGICAL SOCIETT. 
November 4^A, 1861. 

This Society held its first meeting for 
the session 1861-2, at its Booms, 32, Soho 
Sauare, on Monday, November 4th, 1861, 
W . M. Biggs, Esq., President, in the 
chair. 

The Fbesidxitt. — On resuming our 
monthly meetings, I take the opportunity 
of congratulating the members of the 
Societv upon the verv satisfactory charac- 
ter of the papers which have been fur- 
nished throughout the past session. They 
have called forth discussions and observa- 
tions from gentlemen whose experience 
and practice in their profession entitle 
them to respect and consideration. Let 
me urge on aU present the necessity 
of continuing to contribute such papers. 
I think we shall thereby carry out the 
objects for which the Society was msti- 
tuted. K we have papers they will neces- 
sarily excite discussion, and difi'use that 
knowledge of dental surgery which we are 
all anxious to establish among us. I trust 
that there will be abundance of papers 
this session ; and I have no doubt, from all 
I have heard, that we shall be gratified in 
this respect. I may likewise call the atten- 
tion of the meeting to our Hbrary and 
museum. We have very few books, and 
all must be aware that a good library is a 
desideratum, without which we cannot 
hope to get on satisfactorily. The council 
is taking the matter into consideration, 
and I trust that ere long we shall be able 
to give some report on the subject which 



will be gratifying to all of us. The museum 
also claims your consideration. If any 
gentleman should have objects for presen- 
tation, we shall be most happy to receive 
them. 

The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read and confirmed — 

The following gentleman having been 
balloted for, was then announced as an 
elected member — ^Mr. William Fisher, 13, 
Crescent, Taunton, Somersetshire. 

The name of the foUovring gentleman 
was then announced as a candidate for 
election as member of the Society — 
Mr. Henry Campion, 305, Oxford Boad, 
Manchester. 

The following contributions to the 
library and museum were then announced, 
and the thanks of the Society accorded to 
the respective donors : — 

By Samuel Ghrimes, Esq. 

Dried preparatioii, exhibiting dissection of nerves 

and blood-vessels of the teeth. 
Ditto ditto second dentition. 
Skall ind lower maziUa of spaniel. 



Ditto 


ditto 


of another dog. 


Ditto 


ditto 


of cat. 


Ditto 


ditto 


of osprey. 


Ditto 


ditto 


of guinea pig. 


Ditto 


ditto 


of American squirrel. 


Ditto 


ditto 


of hedge-hog. 


Ditto 


ditto 


of rabbit. 


Ditto 


ditto 


of hare. 



Skull of tortoise. 

Two elephant's teeth. 

Section of ditto, showing laminse of enamel. 

Interesting case of exostosis in tooth of walrus. 
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By Walter Campbell, Esq., of Dundee : 
— An "Articulator," of which the follow- 
on was read : 

'his articulator is only neceBsarj when 
there are no antagonizing teeth in the 
mouth. The advantages obtained b;^ this 
instrument are the following. By it the 
bite can be lengthened or shortened, from 
that taken in the mouth, and still corr&> 
spend to the opening and shutting of the 
jaws. 

The models can be taken off, and nut 
on again in two or three seconds, so that 
with one articulator, two or three dentures 
can be gone on with at the same time, and 
the same bite may be referred to at any 
future time, should a duplicate be wantea, 
or the original piece require repairing. 

The advantage given by the articulator 
with the forward and backward motion, is 
not great, it should seldom be needed, 
before transferring the bite to the articu- 
lator, the operator should be pretty sure 
that it is correct, but it will occasionally 
happen that the operator fears that the 
under jaw of the patient was a little too 
far out when the bite was taken. Having 
transferred the bite to thearticulator in the 
usual way, he will again try it in the mouth, 
»---and his doubt may be realised-^-when all 
that he has to do is simply to slacken the 
screw and push back the under part of the 
instrument until it corresponds to the 
position in the mouth. 

The india-rubber washers on either side 
of the joint, give a near approach to the 
l^rinding motion of the jaws without rock- 
ing in any degree. 

The method of transferring the bite to 
the articulator ia as foUows: — Cut a 
shallow cavity inihe upper model a little 
wider at the bottom than alt the top, 
about three quarters of an inch or an inch 
square at the bottom.; place the model on 

of the upper limb of the articulator over 
the cavity, so that the median line of the 
model will coincide with the line of the 
upper Hmb of the articulator ; lay the pin 
over the square in the groove, holding it 
in sku, by the thumb of the left hand ; 
pour a thin batter of plaster into the 
cavity, over and above the pin, till the 
plaster is about an inch above the square. 
When set, trim off the plaster above the 
square, so as to allow of the removal of 
the model. Then place the bite with its 
corresponding plat^— gold or gutta-percha 
on the upper model, place the under 
model (having had a cavity previously cut 



in the bottom) upon its corresponding 
plate, turn over the under part of the 
articulator to the bottom of the under 
model, place the pin in the groove, and 
pour a batter of plaster into the cavity, 
and finish in the same way, as in the case 
of the upper model. 

When a complete upper denture is 
wanted, my methodof obtaining the anta- 
gonizing model is as follows : — an impres- 
sion of the under teeth is taken along 
with that for the upper jaw, from which 

Blaster models are made in the usual way. 
he gold plate is then struck up — or if for 
vulcanite, the gutta-percha plate is adjust- 
ed — ^with a rim of wax sumciently broad 
to receive an impress of the under teeth, 
then cut away until all the te^th touch 
the wax at the same tim^ The wax ma^ 
then be crossed over the flame of a spirit 
lamp, so as to soften the surface^ and 
again placed in the mouth, the patient at 
the same time being directed to close his 
jaw naturally — until the points of the 
lower teeth make an impression in the 
wax. This done, the models are to be 
adjusted to the articulator vvith plaster, as 
before directed; with this difference that 
the teeth of the under model are to be 
gently pressed into the impression made 
in the rim of wax by the corresponding 
teeth in the mouth, then fix the under 
model to the lower part of the articulator 
with plaster as before. 

The Pbesibeitt. — If any gentleman has 
any casual communication to make, we 
shall be yery pleased to hear it. 

Mr. Chables James Fox. — ^I have a 
very small matter to introduce to your 
notice, which I have found useful in my 
own practice. It is a gutta-percha rack for 
instruments. Wooden racKS are liable to 
break between the notches, and brass ones 
require much time and labour in adapting 
them. These you can readily cut in the 
operating-room yourself. Mr. Rutterford 
has carried out the idea for me, and haa 
done it, I think, very efficiently. There 
are one or two racks on the table, cut so 
as to show how they can be adapted to 
various-sized instruments. You will find 
they can be cut very readily with a pen- 
knife, and may be used even in arranging 
specimens of teeth, or anything of that 
kind. 

(The specimens were handed round.) 

Mr. Owen. — I have thought, sir, that 
it might not be unacceptable to the 
members of this Society if I brought down 
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to it "a plugging-table," and also an in- 
Btniment case, both which I designed to 
meet the lequiietnents of my own opera- 
ting-room. They are now made for the 
profession by Messrs. Ash, after my 
patterns. The object of the table is that 
we may have all the materials for foil- 
plugging in as compact a form as possible, 
and capable of being placed in any con- 
venient situation witnin reach, and of 
beinff closed and locked with fiwjility. 
This lower tray, which revolves, has several 
compartments for gold and tin foils in 
every needed form, for scissors, amadou 
forceps, amadou, waterproof sticking-plas- 
ter, &c. Ac. The upper table is for laying 
the instruments upon for immediate use ; 
the little box in the centre has a cushion 
to £u;ilitate the taking up of the foil or 
the point of the plugger. When not in 
use, the upper tray closes down upon the 
lower, and is then locked. 

The object of this instrument case is 
that instruments may be presented in 
as large a number as possible to the 
hand upon opening it; its length is 
two feet nine mches, width nine inches, 
depth four inches. It is intended to 
stand upon the table behind the operat- 
ing-chair. There are three tiers of^com- 
partments for instruments. In the lower 
one the ex trading-forceps are arranged, 
and are entirely hidden. Theai there 
are two trays above them, each one 
third the length of the case. These slide 
from end to end of the case. Two other 
and similar trays slide over them at the 
top, so that you may have — in fieust you 
must of necessity have — ^the whole area 
of the case easily presented to the hand, 
every part of each tier of instruments 
being perfectly accessible as the trays are 
slid about. 

Mr. Tomes then read the paper, of 
which the following is a very full abstract : 

On Certain Conditions presented hy Jmal' 
gams used in Filling Faulty Teeth. 

The unqualified condemnation of amal- 
gams on the part of some, and the confidence 
reposed in mercurial fiUiDgs by other, dental 
practitioners, is a sufficient indication that 
the question has not received that amount 
of investigation which its importance merits. 
We meet with cases in which teeth filled 
with amalgam have lasted for fifteen or 
twenty years, indeed, until with the ad* 
vancod age of the patient, the teeth have 
loosened and fallen out. But far more 
numerous are the cases in which the pre- 



sence of the amalgam fillings have failed to 
arrest for any considerable time the destruc- 
tion of the teeth. With opposing opinions 
and inconclusive results, it is incumbent on 
those who regard the use of amalgams 
with* unqualified disapprobation to show 
the grounds upon which their condemnation 
rest-s ; we should be told why amalgams fail 
to preserve the teeth into which they are 
introduced ; and it should be dearly pointed 
out that the conditions necessarily involved 
in the use of these mercurial compounds are 
such as must secure an unfavorable result. 
On the other hand, those who advocate the 
use of amalgams should be able to point 
out why the unfortunate so far outnumber 
the successful cases. Why, in one case, an 
amalgam filling preserves a tooth for an 
indefinite time, while in another case the 
disease is arrested but for a few months. 
To say that these differences in the results 
depend upon accidental causes is but 
to admit that we are unacquainted with the 
conditions the presence or absence of which 
will determine in each case the success or 
£silure of the treatment. 

In cases of failure it is not enough to 
condemn the material used in the treatment, 
unless it is at ihe same time shown that the 
employmait of other materials would have 
led to a successful issue. Dental surgery 
has arrived at that point when mere opi- 
nion, unless supported by clearly stated 
evidence, cannot oe aoeepted as a guide for 
practice. To analyse one by one all the 
conditions attendant upon the operation 
of plugging a tooth, and those to which 
the tooth is subsequently exposed, is by no 
mieans a simple or an easy task. The 
recognition of a difficulty is, however, 
in many cases, the first step towards its 
solution, and although we may be unable to 
acquire a perfect knowledge of our subject, 
yet we may, and no doubt shall, make great 
advances from the point at which we at 
present stand. The rate of progress will, 
I feel sure, be hastened by our devoting 
ourselves to the investigation of special 
points, which, after being worked out by 
mdividuals, should be brought before this 
Society for free and ample discussion. With 
this feeling I undertook to prepare for the 
Society a paper upon the physicd conditions 
presented by the different materials used in 
filling teeth. I did so with the hope of 
throwing some further light upon the use 
of amal^ims, but moro especially with the 
hope of inducing others to take up, for the 
purpose of close investigation, tiiis and 
other i)oints of practice. 
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To treat of amalgams satisfactorily, it 
would be necessary, in the first place, to con- 
sider the different amalgams as chemical com- 
pounds, both as respects the substances used 
in compounding each amalgam and the pro- 
portions of the several ingredients. I,in com- 
mon, I believe, with many others, purchase 
and use materials prepared by Messrs. Ash or 
those of other makers, without knowing the 
proportion the incorporated metals bear to 
each other. Whether definite proportions 
exercise an important influence in these com- 
pounds^ in which mercury plays so singular 
and important part, I am unable to deter^ 
mine ; but the fact that in certain alloys 
the proportion in which the ingredients are 
combined will determine whether a chemical 
combination, or a mere mixture, results, in- 
dicates that the question of proportions 
should be fully investigated. 

The consideration of proportions will in- 
volve the investigation of the nature of the 
process by which the hardening of the 
compound is effected. It is usual to state 
that this process is one of crystallization, 
but I am not aware that any one has shown 
that crystals are formed. Whether an 
amalgam in hardening either expands or 
contracts is also a question of great practical 
importance, and the character of surface 
retained by the mass when its induration is 
complete cannot be neglected. It is to 
the investigation of these latter points that 
I have directed my attention. The experi- 
ments instituted have been confined to the 
amalgams in general use, with the view of 
ascertaining the merits of well-known com- 
pounds, and of making them theT^asis of 
comparison in the examination of combina- 
tions which may at a future time come under 
our notice. But even here, at the very 
threshold of a very simple inquiry, we 
are, most of us, met by the difficulty of 
ignorance. We are, for the most part, 
dependent for our supplies upon those who 
prepare amalgams for sale, and who, in the 
interest of their trade, do not proclaim the 
formulas they follow. We are, in fact, daily 
using amalgams, concerning the ingredients 
of which we have no precise knowledge. To 
each of these imperfectly known compounds 
we attach the name of their respective 
makers — a custom which, in itself, shows 
pretty clearly that we are not proceeding 
upon very scientific principles — that we 
trust to the knowledge of the compounder, 
who is unacquainted with the results of 
practice rather than to our own knowledge, 
both for the determination of the ingre- 
dients used, and of the relative quantities 



of the component parts. In conducting the 
experiments, the results of which I am 
about to lay before the Society, the following 
plan has been adopted. Slips of ivory have 
been prepared, the size of each being similar 
excepting in a diminished width to the 
ordinary glass slide used for mounting 
microscopic preparations. Each ivory slide 
is perforated through its centre by a per- 
fectly cylindrical hole. When about to be 
used, the slide is firmly clamped down 
upon the flattened surface of a block of 
ivory, by the assistance of which the cylin- 
drical perforation is converted into a oylin- 
drical cavity — Shaving a perfectly flat floor 
lying at right angles to the walls. On the 
under surface of the slide several minute 
angular fissures have been cut into the edge 
of the wall of the cavity by a very smsdl 
four-angled file. This expedient has been 
adopted for the purpose of testing the 
readiness with which the amalgams used 
enter minute fissures. 

The amalgam has been introduced with 
ordinary care, and forced into the experi- 
mental slide with a round headed burnisher 
sufficiently small to enter with readiness 
the cavity. 

When the amalgam has perfectly 
hardened the clamp is relaxed, and the 
slide withdravm from its position on the 
block of ivory, thereby exposing for exami- 
nation that portion of the plug which rested 
upon the floor of the cavity, together with 
the fissures in the walls produced by the 

The amalgams in general use may for 
convenience be arranged into two groups. 
Those which are combined with mercury as 
a preliminary proceeding, the mass being 
softened by moderate heat, and the excess 
of mercury squeezed out prior to the intro- 
duction of the plastic mass into the tooth. 
And those which are completed by the 
addition of the mercury to metallic filings 
at the time of use. Of the former kind, I am 
aware of two varieties only. The one 
formed by the solution of pure copper in 
mercury ; the other Sultivan*s cement com- 
pounded, it is said, of copper mainly. Each 
of these have been subjected to the experi- 
mental test already described, and with the 
following results. In test slides Nos. I 
and 2, the amalgam when it has hardened 
in contact with the ivory forming the bot- 
tom of the cavity presents a fine gpranular 
surface. It has failed to penetrate into 
fissures extending from the sides of the 
cavity in the one slide, and in the other it 
has separated from the wall of the cavity. 
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Li neither slide is the caYitj fully and en- 
tirely filled. The microscope shows that 
the plug is in neither case perfect. In slide 
No, 3, the pure copper and mercury was intro- 
duced. The process of hardening has not in 
this case heen attended either with the same 
amount of contraction, or of change of sur- 
face, as in the preceding specimens, in which 
Sullivan's cement was used. Indeed, this 
specimen exceeds any other I have exa- 
mined hoth in respect to the smoothness of 
surface it preserves, and to the closeness 
with which, after hardening it is applied to 
the surface of the cavity in the ivory slide. 
In slides Nos. 5 and 6 an American amalgam, 
sold by Messrs. Jameson, of Grlasgow, was 
employed. This compound has hardened in 
contact with the ivory, with a very rough, 
granular surface, and the mass has ob- 
viously contracted, so that had the surface 
been such as when closely applied to the 
walls of the cavity would have served to 
exclude the ingress of moisture, the general 
contraction would have rendered that pro- 
perty useless. In each case the filings were 
carefully rubbed with the mercury in a 
mortar, and the mass when perfectly incor- 
porated was previous to introduction washed 
with ammonia. 

In preparing slide No. 8, the filings 
sold by Messrs. Ash, were incorporated 
with mercury in a mortar, the mass washed 
in ammonia, and then afber the expression 
of the superfluous mercury introduced into 
the test slide. The result is a plug pre- 
senting a fine granular surface where 
hardened in contact with the ivory, and a 
considerable amount of separation from the 
walls of the cavity ; the obvious result of 
contraction. 

In slide No. 9, the same materials were 
employed, but the combination was effected 
by rubbing the filings and mercury together 
in the palm of the hand. The washing 
was also omitted. The result due to the 
difference of manipulation is a plug pre- 
senting a much rougher find more granular 
surface than No. 8. It is separated from 
the walls of the cavity ; and the mass has 
fiuled to enter the fissures prepared to test 
its powers of penetration. 

Slide No. 10, contains an amalgam fur- 
nished to me by Mr. Jameson, and consists 
of the following ingredients : tin lOJ dwt. 
silver 1 oz., gold 1 dwt. The filings were 
incorporated with the mercuiy in a mortar, 
and subsequently washed with ammonia, 
the excess of mercury squeezed out, and 
the mass introduced into the cavity in the 
manner described. The bottom of the 



plug showed a broken and granular surface, 
and an incapability of penetrating into 
minute fissures. 

Specimen slide No. 11, contains a plug 
introduced by our treasurer Mr. Rogers. 
It consists of pure palladium and mercury, 
the two metals having been combined by 
friction in a mortar. In this plug, there ^ 
are obvious indications of contraction. I 
am indebted to Mr. Rogers for a second 
specimen No. 12, in which the results are 
more satisfactory ; but in this, the metal 
has not penetrated into all the fissure^. The 
surface presented by each of the palladium 
plugs is very finely granular, but not in 
this respect superior to the copper amalgam. 

In producing the specimen plugs, the 
operation has in each case been conducted 
with care, and the results are quite as 
favorable as would have been obtained in 
the course of practice. Having discovered 
the difficulty of forcing an amalgam into 
mmute fissures, I might by specially di- 
rected efforts have obtained more successful 
results, but my object has been to test the 
quaUties of the several compounds when 
employed in the treatment of carious teeth, 
with the usual amount of care. I may 
mention that if an excess of mercury be re- 
tained with a view of rendering the operation 
more perfect, the failure will not be less 
pronounced. The mercury will be squeezed 
out into the fissures, leaving the solid metal 
behind. Again, if the mass be depriyed of 
mercury, so to render it crumbly, the sur- 
&oe of the resulting plug where resting 
against the walls of the cavity, will be 
broken and irregular. 

My investigations up to the present time, 
lead to the conclusion which an exami- 
nation of the specimens before the society 
will, I think, fully justify, that our present 
knowledge respecting the compounding of 
amalgams suitable for dental purposes, is 
in a very unsatisfactory state. Take, as 
an example, the two specimens of palladium 
plugs ; in each of which, the composition 
is supposed to be similar, while owing, 
perhaps to slight differences in the mani- 
pulation, or to the quantity of mercury 
used a want of uniformity in the results 
has been produced. Agam, a plug pro- 
duced by rubbing mercury with the filings 
preparea by Messrs. Ash, in the palm of 
the* hand, yaries considerably from an- 
other in which the mercury and filings 
were thoroughly incorporated in a mortar, 
and the mass washed with ammonia. 
When the uncertainty in the character of 
an amalgam plug is admitted, and the 
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difficulty in forcing the metallic paste into 
fissures or minute angles is acknowledged, 
we need not, I think, be at a loss to ac- 
count for the difference of opinion which 
prevails respecting the durability of amal- 
gam plugs generally, and respecting the 
comparative excellence of the several kinds 
of amalgams. 

There are those who prefer before all 
others, the pure copper amalgam, and if 
regarded for its physical properties only, it 
unquestionably stands in the foremost rank ; 
but the black colour it assumes and imparts 
to the tooth, and the strong metallic taste 
its presence in certain cases establishes, 
justify its condemnation; still, notwith- 
standing these objectionable qualities, I 
doubt whether we should be able to find 
amalgam plugs, which have preserved teeth 
for a greater number of years than such as 
have been composed of copper and mercury. 
A palladium plug if produced under the 
most favorable circumstances, is in its 
physical characters equal to one of copper, 
and the great superiority in its chemical 
character, place this amalgam at the head 
of the list. At the present time, the metal 
is so rare that its general use even in the 
quantity which might be required for dental 
pui^se is prohibited. So far as my own 
limited experience has gone, the qualities of 
the samples furnished have varied. In some 
cases, the mass has hardened with such 
rapidity, that an insufficient time has been 
allowed for its introduction into the tooth ; 
in other specimens, the hardening process 
has extended over some hours — ^a variation 
suggestive of diffi3rences of composition. 

I rarely use amalgams in teeth which 
admit of the introduction of a gold or tin- 
foil plug ; in other words — in teeth which 
afford a reasonable chance of preservation, 
and in the treatment of which the qualities 
of the material used would be fairly tested. 
Although my experience in the use of amal- 
gams is limited to the results obtained in 
the treatment of unpromising cases, I am 
fully prepared to support the opinion that 
these compounds are of great practical 
value. The issue of the experiments I have 
laid before the Society, points to sources 
of failure, and at the same time affords 
satisfactory evidence in favour of the im- 
pression, that a more accurate knowledge 
of the propertiesof these metalliccompounds, 
and a more careful manner of use would 
greatly increase the value of amalgams in 
the practice of dental surgery. I hope to 
bring before the Society, a continuation of 
these observations, and trust the members 



will consider the subject sufficiently im- 
portant to engage their attention in the in- 
vestigation, and that they will be induced 
to institute experiments, both as respects 
the properties of amalgams, and the best 
methods of using them. Our efforts should 
in the first instance, be directed towards the 
production of a metallic paste, which will 
receive and retain after hardening, a per- 
fect counterpart of whatever surfaoe it is 
pressed upon. It should have no surface 
granular or otherwise peculiar to itself. It 
must be free equally from contraction and 
expansion during its gradual induration; 
and in addition to these properties, it must 
resist such chemical asents as may be 
applied to it in the mouth. 

It is possible that the materials at present 
in use, may under certain conditions of 
treatment combine all these properties. 
If so, these conditions are not generally 
known. It remains for me to tender my 
thanks to those gentlemen who have kindly 
furnished me with specimens for experi- 
menting upon, and to state that those pre- 
pai*ations upon which I have made no report, 
will receive my attention on a future oc- 
casion. 

At the conclusion of the paper Mr. 
Tomes aaidy — I have brought a microscope 
with me, and also the different slides the 
plugs in which have been described in the 
paper. After the meeting I shall be happy 
to show the preparations, so that the mem- 
bers may judge for themselves as to the 
results which have been obtained. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The Peebident. — Qentlemen, a more 
important subject than that which Mr. 
Tomes has brought before us this evening 
could not have been selected, and I only 
hope his example will lead other gentle- 
men to communicate their experience. I 
have no doubt there are those present 
besides Mr. Tomes who have given at- 
tention to the subject, and we should be 
glad to hear the result of their experience. 

Mr. OwBK. — ^I should like to ask Mr. 
Tomes whether the specimens of palladium 
amalgam he tried were made with pure 
palladium or with the ordinary palladium 
of commerce. 

Mr. ToMEB. — I mufit ask Mr. Sogers. 

Mr. RooEBB. — I am unable to speak 
positively upon that point. I think it 
was the simple pallaaium of commerce, 

Eurchaaed at Johnson and Mattley's. I 
ave always understood it to be the oxide 
of palladium. 
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Mr. OwBif. — Wa» it in the metallic 
form or the precipitate ? 

Mr. B00EB8. — In the form of a preci- 
pitate. 

Mr. Owair. — Commercial palladiums 
contain a very lai^e proportion of silver, 
the variableness of which in different sam- 
ples may account fcxt the differences in 
the length of time required for their amal- 
gams to harden. I think one specimen 
which I procured from a highly respect- 
able house consisted of three fourths of 
silver and one fourth of palladium. 

Mr. Tombs. — ^I think the palladium I 
used cost about eight guineas au ounce. 

Mr. T. a. ItoasBS. — The price varies. 
It has varied since I can remember from 
five and a half guineas to eight guineas an 
ounce. 

Mr. Hjlbbisok. — I should think^sir, that 
the palladium in question would be found 
to be pure palladium. I remember, when 
I used the palladium amalgam, I was in 
the habit of buying my palladium at 
Johnson's, and they tiien sold a pure pre- 
cipitated palladium, prepared expressly 
for dentists. I should think that is the 
palladium which Mr. Bogers now gets, 
and has furnished to Mr. Tomes. 

Mr. T. A.Boobbs. — On theonly occasion 
that I went to Messrs. Johnson and Mat- 
tley's to buv palladium, I was asked if it 
was for '' dentists' use," so I presume 
that is the same to which Mr. Harrison 
refers. I have now used it for twelve 
or fifteen years, and have found it to 
answer all the purposes of amaleam ver^ 
well. One objection to it is tnat it is 
of a very dark colour, but, nevertheless, 
it does not seem to discolour the tooth. 
I have often been surprised to find, 
ev^i when the wall of the cavity is very 
thin, how slight the discoloration is. The 
only other kind of amalgam I ever use 
is Ash's cement. We all know its 
advantages and disadvantages. Its co- 
lour is good, but, according to my 
experience, it certainly shrinks f m 
the walls of the cavity in a short time. 
With regard to Mr. Tomes's paper, I 
think he nas tdcen us rather out of our 
depth, and we are scarcely able to follow 
him. We were probably little prepared 
to find such imperfections in stoppings 
which, we were accustomed to imagine, 
filled every chink, cranny, and crevice of 
the cavity. He is, however, rather exacting 
in his requirements. I heard him, a few 
days since, very cross because an amalgam 
filling which he had put in ten years ago 



was beginning to wear out. (Laughter.) 
I imagine that when we are obliged to use 
amalgams at all we do not expect them 
to last much longer than that. Then, 
again, even if we were to place a tooth in 
the vice in the workshop, and plug a cavity 
in it with gold, using the utmost possible 
pressure, and then examine such a plus 
under the microscope, we should find 
a state of things not exactly in ac- 
cordance with our ideas of solidity. 
Practically speaking, amalgams answer 
our purpose in such cases as a good den- 
tist would think it advisable to use them. 
Gold is fiir preferable ; and the rule should 
be to use gold in all possible cases, but 
where we cannot make a good, effectual 
gold filling, to make a good amalgam 
stopping rather than an indifferent gold 
one. 

Mr. Habbisok. — I quite agree, sir, with 
Mr. Tomes, that this is a subject which 
ought to be taken up by the profession, 
and I hope that, after the paper he has 
read to us this evening, the investigation 
of it will be taken up, and pursued by 
practising dentists in a more scientific 
way than has hitherto been done. Speak- 
ing practically, however, I think, with Mr. 
R^rs, that we have no reason to com- 
plain of the preservafcive qualities of certain 
amalgams which we have already in use. 
I have in my own practice seen many cases 
in which amalgam stoppings have lasted 
twenty years and upwards — ^and happen to 
have met with one case in which such a 
stopping lasted fifty-seven years, in the 
person of an old gentleman who carried 
the stopping to his tomb — and who gave 
me so peculiar a history of the practitioner 
who introduced it that there could be no 
doubt aly>ut its ^te. I saw this gentieman, 
for the last time, about two years before 
his death (the stopping having then been 
in the tooth fifty-seven years), and the 
tooth was at that time in a perfect state of 
preservation, and the stopping perfectly 
sound. I think, therefore, that, with fre- 
quent examples of such stoppings having 
lasted twenty and twenty-five years, and 
one of its having lasted fifty-seven years, 
we have no reason to complain of the preser- 
vative qualities of the amalgams we already 
have. What we mainly want, I think, is 
an amalgam which, while it will preserve 
the teeth as well as those we already have, 
will at the same time preserve its own colour, 
and the colour of the teeth, more perfectly 
than any we are yet acquainted with. 
This is a subject, the study of which I 
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think well worthy of our best attention. I 
will not venture to say, from the trials I have 
made of the known amalgams, which are the 
best ; but I am inclined to think, of those I 
have tried in private, that an amalgam made 
of palladium, and one which I have occasion- 
ally used containing a very large proportion 
of gold indeed, are those which I have found 
last the longest, and preserve the colour of 
the teeth most perfectly. 1 am free to 
confess, however, that, for convenience, I 
am now in the habit of using the amalgams 
(as we most of us, I believe, do) which are 
prepared for us by parties not in practice as 
dentists — and who, taking a merely com- 
mercial view of the matter, naturally 
enough keep their preparations secret. I 
do this, however, not without reluctance, from 
the very fact that I do not know their com- 
position — and I do hope, as I have already 
stated, that the profession will take this 
subject up, after what Mr. Tomes has said, 
and investigate it scientifically, giving to 
each other the results of their experience 
as to the materials, and their proportions, 
which are found to be best for carrying out 
two great objects. These I think, sir, are 
the great points which Mr. Tomes's paper 
endeavours to press upon us, and I trust 
they will not be pressed upon us in vain. 

Mr. Seeoombe. — In the course of Mr. 
Tomes's paper I observed that he spoke of 
washing his amalgam with ammonia. I 
should be glad to know whether he has 
tried washing it with chloride of zinc, or 
chloride of sodium, a plan recommended at 
one of the American conventions some time 
since. 

Mr. Tomes. — I have not used either of 
the compounds which Mr. Sercombe has 
mentioned, but have confined myself to am- 
monia only. By the us^ of this a large 
quantity of dark matter has been separated 
from the amalgam, which has been rendered 
somewhat more plastic by the process. In 
respect to the remarks which have fallen 
from Mr. Rc^rs and Mr. Harrison, I may 
state that I fully concur in all they have 
said. The object of my paper, however, has 
not been to condemn the employment of 
amalgams, but to admit their usefulness, and 
at the same time to point out that their value 
would be rendered much greater if we had 
a more accurate knowledge of their qualities, 
—if we could obtain an amalgam which 
would enter into the minute fissures of the 
teeth, and there harden without under- 
going any contraction — in point oi'fact, an 
amalgam which would really fill the cavity 
within which it is placed. 



Mr. Tbumxn. — May I ask Mr. Tomes 
what amount of pressure was used in put- 
ting in the amalgams P 

Mr. Tomes. — I used quite as much 
pressure as would be employed in ope- 
rating upon a patient. 

Mr. Tbuman. — ^As much pressure as you 
conveniently could use ? 

Mr. Tomes.— I do not say that. Of 
course I might have put my whole weight 
upon the plugs, having the slides in my 
hand. 

Mr. Tbtjmait. — ^Did you find that the 
more pressure you used in the stopping the 
better the plug was ? 

Mr. Tomes. — I do not know. 

Mr. TauMAif. — Of the different plugs 
that you made of Mr. Ash*s stoppings, 
that were some washed aud some not, did 
I understand you to say that those 
washed with ammonia were best ? 

Mr. Tomes. — Yes, I have no doubtthey 
were — a finer surface was produced. 

Mr. Teuman. — ^The little experience 
that I have had in these matters would 
tend to show that the more pressure we 
can exert in filling the teeth with amalgam 
the better the plug will be. That 
is to say, that the amalgam, being prepared 
carefully, and as much mercury removed 
as we can, leaving the mess barely plastic, 
but rather hard than otherwise, and then 
using such force as we can, I think we 
find that the stopping lasts much better. 
I fear that in my early use of amal^ms 
I fell into an error — ^that the amalgam 
was used much too boH — and that the 
quantity of mercury left in the plug was so 
large that the plug necessarily became 
porous. And I believe that lately, since I 
have removed as much mercury as I can, 
and before using the amalgam have forcibly 
pressed it in my fingers, so as to arrive at 
that point when it is just plastic, and 
capable of movement in the mass without 
granulating, and have then placed it, into 
the cavity with care, portion by portion, 
first with a small blunt instrument, then 
with a burnisher rather larger, then with one 
with a round head as large as I could get 
easily into the cavity— so as to force 
the plug from the centre outwards — and 
then finished by keeping the top surface as 
close to the edges of the cavity as I could, 
I have found the stoppings last better. 
As far as my experience of Mr. Ash's 
stopping goes, it seems to me to answer 
remarkably well. I have seen some of the 
very earliest pluggings I have made with 
it, which are now soUd and good. 
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Mr, Caetwright. — With respect to amal- 
gam fillings, there is mach difference as re- 
gards the character of the secretions acting 
upon them in different mouths, and teieth are 
liahle to he influenced in Tarious ways by 
decay. Fillings seem to shrink in some 
teeth, while in others they appear to swell 
out ; hut these conditions may rather be the 
result of further decay than increase of bulk 
in the filling. Therefore it may be that 
some little of success depends upon mani- 
pulation. I think if more care were taken 
in preparing the mass, so as to get it tho- 
roughly incorporated with the quicksilver, 
it would last better. The object is to get rid 
of as much quicksilver as possible; care 
also is required as to the consistence of 
the material. You may squeeze out a 
certam quantity of mercury, then roll 
up the mass, and by manipulating in 
the palm of the hand you get it soft 
again, and if thoroughly washed pre- 
vious to insertion it will make a much 
better filling than one hastily prepared 
and put into the cavity of a tooth in a 
mass. If we insert the filling in a mass 
the chances are that we do not get the 
same perfectly adapted filling as we do by 
introducbg it in smaller quantities. It 
answers better to take a small portion of 
the filling, and press it very carefully 
against the walls of the cavity, and intro- 
duce other jsmall pieces until the cavity is full, 
and a good stoppmg is made, and one which 
I have found will last, and I think with 
the chances of being pressed into all 
comers. I have observed that amalgam 
fillings of copper remain in the mouth for 
long periods. I have seen them perfectly 
good after eighteen or twenty years. I 
have seen teeth where the cavities have 
been very large — ^in fact, little remaining 
but enamel widls, stopped with that mate- 
rial and remaining intact. It is certainly 
not, as far as I have seen, the material itself 
which shrinks and which has given rise to 
objections ; the change in colour is a fault, 
and, as Mr. Tomes says, the peculiar taste 
which it occasions in the mouth. The 
great object of the paper is to draw atten- 
tion to the subject of these fillings, and 
to endeavour to arrive at as perfect a fil- 
ling as we can. But I do not think the 
microscope a fair test for fillings. A 
very good one may be made which may 
not fill all the interstices with microscopic 
exactness ; in fact, it is next to impossible 
to get a stopping made in the mouth which 
will resist the searching power of the 
microscope. It is the object of us all to 



get as perfect a filling as possible, and that 
can only be effected by experiment. There- 
fore it is to be hoped that this paper will 
have the effect of inducing members to 
further Mr. Tomes's object, by making ex- 
periments from time to time, and bring- 
ing their results before the Society. 

Mr. OwBW. — ^I think the very great 
difference in the quality of amalgams of 
copper and mercury depends upon the 
strength of the solution of copper from 
which the metal is precipitated. I procure 
the precipitate from a very weak solution, 
and I think we have in this way a much 
denser sJK>pping, and one less likely to 
shrink than if the precipitate of copper 
were not in so fine a state. With respect 
to the application of amalgam stopping, I 
am persuaded a good deal depends upon 
the manner in which it is introduced into 
the tooth, and the completeness with which 
the excess of mercury is got rid of in that 
process. My practice is to introduce it in 
small portions to begin with, not too hard, 
packing it as a lining to the bottom and 
sides of the cavity. I then force into it a 
piece of amadou, which presses out the 
mercury over the sides of the tooth, and 
wipes it away nicely. I then use as a 
sponge a smiJl portion of amalgam that 
has been very forcibly compressed, this 
absorbs any free mercury very effectively. 
I then apply fresh portions. In this way 
you may get ultimately the surface of the 
stopping, and, indeed, the stopping through- 
out, almost so hard as to bear mastication. 
I believe an amalgam stopping ought not 
to be dismissed in a state to be materially 
endangered by mastication within an hour 
or so. 

Mr. ToMXB. — I would ask Mr. Owen 
whether he is not speaking of the copper 
amalgam, because in using the other amal- 
gams the process of operating is very dif- 
ferent — for instance, with palladium amal- 
gam. 

Mr. OwBW. — I have spoken only of the 
copper amalgam. 

Mr. T. A. RoGEBB. — I have constantly 
tried this plan with regard to Ash's 
oement. After inserting and packing the 
first portion of cemen^ I have absorbed 
the superfluous mercury therein by adding 
pieces from which every possible particle of 
quicksilver had been squeezed. 

Mr. Teumak. — May I ask Mr. Harri- 
son to inform us what was the proportion 
of gold, and what were the other metals, 
and their proportions, which entered into 
the composition of the amalgam he spoke 
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of just now as " containing a very large 
proportion of gold indeed " ? 

Mr. Habeison. — The proportion of 
^Id in the amalgam to which I alluded 
just now will, I fear, be considered a very 
formidable one. It is a proportion of 
twenty out of twenty-four, — the filings 
containing twenty parts of pure gold, two 
parts of copper, and two of silver— being, 
m fact, maae out of the gold plate I at one 
time ordinarily used. This, I fear, is an amal- 
gam nol; likely to be adopted generally by 
the profession; but, as a reason for naming 
it, I could point, if it were right to do so, to 
the case of a gentleman known to most of 
you, whose central incisors I stopped with 
this amalgam in the year 1838, and which 
look as sound and as white now as if they 
had never been stopped at all. They were 
decayed on their posterior and approximal 
surfaces — and, although the stopping itself 
has become discoloured on its surface next 
the tongue, it has produced no discolora- 
tion of the teeth whatever, after this long 
interval. 

When addressing you before, sir, I did 
not make any remarks as to the mode of 
introducing amalgams. I simply spoke 
of their vidue, and preservative qualities, 
in certain cases — the little I said being 
meant to eiupport that which Mr. Tomes 
had been impressing upon the Society; 
but as a good deal has been said about the 
mode of introducing amalgams, and, in 
doing so, of the necessity of getting rid of 
all the mercury possible, I am induced 
to state to the Society what is my expe- 
rience upon that point — a$ I differ on it 
from most of the gentlemen who have 
spoken on the subject. I must say that 
I think it is quite possible to squeeze an 
amalgam too dry before using it. My 
beli^ is that we get the best amalgam 
when we press out so much of the mer- 
cury only as to leave it perfectly plastic 
— so plalstic— as that, while it crepitates, 
it will nevertheless not crumble under 
pressure. If it is made so dry as that, 
under the pressure of the finger and 
thumb, the surface cracks, I think we 
are introducing it too dry, and that these 
are the cases in which we get the more 
granular plugs. I believe this to arise 
from the fact that mercury, following the 
well-known laws of chemical afi^oit^, 
unites with the metals with which we mix 
it in different atomic proportions, forming 
compounds differing in character — and I 
think that the most compact and the least 
granular stopping is got when we do not 



squeeze out the mercury so very thoroughly 
as most of the gentlemen who have spoken 
seem to advocate. I am in the nabit, 
therefore, of introducing it in the state 
which I have just described — ^and my mode 
of doing 80 is to use suitable instruments, 
pressing it in all directions into the cavity, 
very much in the manner in which I should 
introduce a gold plug — smoothing the 
surface and packing the edges very care- 
fully. With reference to the comparative 
durability of teeth stopped with amalgams 
and with gold, I should say that we ought 
to bear in mind the fact that the teeth we 
stop with amalgams, are generally perish- 
able teeth. When we have teeth of good 
structure, and with moderate-sized cavities, 
we generally stop with gold — whereas, we 
stop with amalgam those teeth only which 
are already very much decayed — where, 
perhaps, we cannot take out the whole of 
the decay, but are obliged to leave a por- 
tion of it behind, with probably the whole 
structure more or less imbued with 
disease. I thiuk, then, that in estimating 
the preservative qualities of amalgam, 
we ought not to forget that the class of 
teeth in which we use it does not give it 
the same chance of success that gold has 
on the teeth in which we ordinarily em- 
ploy it. 

Mr. ViLSET. — ^I think a very important 
point, in getting a solid plug, is the 
size of the instrument. We find, if we 
use instruments of very small diameter, 
we get a great deal of soUdity. A very large 
instrument will not press the amalgam 
into all the interstices with the same 
power and effect, as a small instrument 
will. I find the same in gold stopping, and 
I am quite sure that experiments performed 
as Mr. Tomes explained, with a small 
instrument, would show a very marked 
improvement in the solidity of the plug. 

Mr. TfiUMAir. — Mr. Harrison, will you 
kindly tell me how that gold amalgam is 
made of which you spoke ? 
, Mr. Habbisok. — Simply by rubbing 
the filings and the mercury together, 
thoroughly, in the palm of my hand, 
and then washing the amalgam well in 
pure water — which is my ordinary method 
when using any amalgam. 
• Mr. Tbitmait. — Expensive as such an 
amalgam would be, it is not so expensive 
a stopping as gold ; and if what you state 
can be done with it as an amalgam, it 
would be an exceedingly valuable thing 



in my opimon. 
The Pb£SIi>£NT.< 



-I consider this ques- 
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tion one of great importance to the 
Society and the profession generally. Mr. 
Tomes says he has not tested all the stop- 
pings sent to him. Under these circnm- 
stanoes I think we must rely on Mr. 
Tomes for further investigations. I am 
quite sure that to Mr. Tomes are due the 
toanks of this meeting for the trouble he 
has already taken, and I can only hope he 
will be persuaded to go on experimenting. 
I think the durability of amalgam stop- 
pings doubtfiil, but I saw an old lady the 
other day who had a tooth that had 
been stopped with amalgam by Mr. 
John Cliu-K, thirty years agj>. I had 
occasion to remove the tooth, and she then 
told me how long it had been stopped. I 
took it into my workroom and examined 
it. It was a rough stopping, but in good 
condition. I found it to be nothing more 
than silver filings worked into an amal- 
gam. I am not prepared to say that 
that kind of amalgam is best, but I 
mention this case as an instance of its 
durability. 

Mr. MuiCHSBT. — I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the durability of amalgam 
depends very much upon different con- 
ditions of the fluids of the mputh. Mr. 
Harrison's case of fifty-seven years' stand- 
ing reminds me of one in woich a silver 
i^malg^an had lasted sixty-six years. I 
found it in the mouth of a eenenl ofiBieer, 
at the age of eighty-four, who told me the 
tooth hi^ been stopped in his eighteenth 
year. I examined the plug, and found not 
the slightest defect around the margin. I 
had no opportunity of testing the condi- 
tion of the walls of the cavity, but upon a 
careful external examination I found no 
symptom of its failure. The patient had 
enjoyed good health, and indeed the 
general condition of his teeth wasexcellent, 
with the exception of his having lost two 
or three of the molars. 

Mr. CoLBMAK. — I quite concur with 
the remarks that have just fallen from 
Mr. Mummery. I am in the habit of em- 
ploying only one kind of amalgam, viz., 
that manufactured by the Messrs. Ash. I 
always use it in the same way, and it is 
very surprising to see the different appear- 
ances it presents in the mouths of differ- 
ent people. In the mouths of some persons 
it remains quite white and bright, in 
others its surfiice presents a light, and in 
others a dark-brown colour — ^which must, 
I think, depend very much upon the dif- 
ferent conditions of the fiuids of the mouth 
in different individuals ; and it is very pro- 



bable that these conditions m&j have a 
marked influence upon the durability 
of the stoppings. In perfecting amalgam 
fillings, much, I think, depends upon the 
method of packing employed. I am in the 
habit of employing a plan very similar to 
that described by Mr. Cartwright — ^viz., of 
introducing the cement in small portions, 
and pressing it into the irregularities of the 
cavity with a fine-pointed pressing instru- 
ment. When the tooth is nearly filled, I 
introduce a wedge-shaped instrument 
through the cement to the bottom of the 
cavity, and move it as a lever from side to 
side. On its removal I fill up the space it 
haa left, and it appears to me that in this 
way I can always get more cement into 
the cavity than by any other, rendering 
the filling, of course, more compact. 1 
think the method of filling an important 
question — ^because if by a better means of 
manipulation we can pack one kind of 
cement as well as another, it will be our 
chief object to select that which presents 
the whitest colour in the mouth. 

Mr. DuTF. — I perfectly coincide with 
you, Mr. {^resident, that any paper which 
Mr. Tomes takes in hand he will carry out 
efficiently. But perhaps he will pardon 
me if I make a suggestion. If he would 
use a larger cylinder for experimentalising 
with the amalgam, I think he would he 
better able to see the result. I think 
that these fissures — these little marks 
in Mr. Tomes's very ingeniously contrived 
apparatus — are so minute that they will 
not show whether the amalgam has never 
gone in or whether it has gone in, and 
they are owing to the shrinkage. I think 
if he went on a more enlarged scale it 
would tend to show more of the fiuidity, 
so to speak, of the stopping, and whether 
it had permeated into those fissures, and 
had afterwards shrunk in the drying and 
so left the fissures again. I hope Mr. 
Tomes vrill pardon me for suggesting 
that idea ; but if he got a tube of a 
size simihur to that a good large molar 
tooth presents when there are only the 
walla remaining, perhaps the results might 
be a little more satisfiictory. 

Mr. Tombs.— Mr. Mummery has spoken 
as to the effects of the fiuids of the mouth 
upon the durability of amalgams. I 
think we are entitled to ask from him 
some explanation on the subject. We 
know that amalgam stoppings, under cer- 
tain circumstances, are durable; but we 
want to know precisely what those circum- 
stances are. We want to know with 
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tolerable certunty what the results of our 
treatment will be. Aj9 regards the use of 
small instruments, recommended by Mr. 
Yasey, in making fillings^ I may state that 
the instrument I used was a comparatively 
small one ; but my object was to employ 
the amal^m much in the way that I, in 
common with many others, have used it, in 
order to obtain results similar to those 
which WB ordinaiily obtain in our practice. 
I think the observations which have been 
made this evening show that there are dif- 
ferent methods employed in conducting the 
operation under discossionj'and these me- 
thods, each and all, should be carefully 
tested, in order that we may obtain some 
more definite information both on the pro- 
duction and use of amalgams. I hope 
the subject will be taken up by various 
members of the Society, and examined 
from various points. 

Mr. MvMMSBT. — In repljr to Mr. 
Tomes, I would say that I am, like others, 
feeling my way towards attaining a correct 
estimate as to the suitability of amalgam 
stopping, under different conditions of the 
mouth. We frequently find obvious indica- 
tions of CTeat acidity in the state of the 
fluids, and in this condition I should be 
very unwilling to use the metallic amalgam 
to any ereat extent — as I have generally 
found that under such circumstances oxi- 
dation goes on at the margin, and on 
removing an old amalgam stopping we 
often obJBerve a layer of blacK oxide 
coating the entire cavity— a state of 
things I do not believe to occur so often 
in the absence of acidity of the mouth. 

Mr. Hi.BBi8oir< — I quite agree, sir, with 
Mr. Mummery, that an acid condition of 
the secretions of the moulii has much to 
do with the durability or non-durability of 
these stoppings — ^not so much, however, 
from its action on the stoppings them- 
selves as on the teetii in which we ordi- 
narily use them — and I think I may say 
that I have no difficulty in diagnosing the 
cases in which they are not likely to prove 
very durable. Patients come to us with 
teeth which are naturally soft — ^teeth in 
which the enamel is thin, and the dentine 
deficient in earthy matter — teeth prone to 
take on what is termed ^^ white-^kcay" — 
teeth, in fact, in which the decay, treat it 
as you will, proceeds exceedingly rapidly. 
In such patients you will generally find 
the secretions of the mouth viscid, and the 
saliva acid. Now these are a class of 
cases in which we may be sure an amalgam 
stopping will not last long — nor, indeed, 



^ould any other stopping last long. A 
gold stopping would not last long — and, 
generally sp^kking, such cases are not in 
a condition to receive gold stoppings. It 
may perhaps be asked, " Why stop such 
teeth at all ?" My answer is, if a patient 
comes to me with one or two such teeth 
much decayed (the rest being sound), I 
should remove them ; but if the patient 
comes with a mouth full of decayed teeth 
of this kind — where it is a question of 
emptying the mouth of teeth,, or making 
the best of existing circumstances — I am 
of opinion that it is our duty to make them 
last as long as we can, even with amalgam 
stoppings, rather than empt^ the mouth, 
if this can be avoided — thinking it desira- 
ble, as a general rule, to avoid artificial 
teeth as long as possible — ^and beine^ quite 
satisfied that there is no foundation for the 
fears entertained by some medical men, and 
by some members of our profession too, that 
amalgam stoppings exercise an injurious 
influence upon the general health. Mr. 
Tomes speaks of cases in which these 
stoppings perish in a few months. I can- 
not say that this at all accords with my 
experience. I think that if we take care to 
clear away as much of the decay as we can, 
to get good clean edges, at any rate, 
and to pack our amalgam stopping well, 
it will be found that, in almost the worst 
cases, three or four years will be the 
average time that such a stopping will 
last. Such, at an^ rate, is the result of 
my experience with regard to anudgam 
stoppings, even in the worst cases that 
I am in the habit of treating. 

Mr. Duff. — ^I may mention a case 
which came under my notice a short time 
ago, which exemplifies the necessity of 
medical men having a thorough reliance 
upon our modes of treatment. A gentle- 
man in Shanghai had a tooth stopped by 
an American dentist. He became poorly 
in health, and so on. Symptoms of cancer 
exhibited themselves on the side of the 
mouth where the tooth had been stopped. 
A consultation was held by the meoieal 
men, and they thought the symptoms re- 
ferable to the stopping. The gentleman 
said ^'Bemove the tooth." The tooth was 
removed, and he left Shanghai and came 
home, and brought the stopping to me. As 
far aa I can judge, I think it is Ash's 
cement. Unfortunately, however, the case 
proved to be a true cancer, and after having 
been twice operated upon by Mr. Per- 
gusson, he died a lingering death last week. 
This case, I think, shows the necessity c^ 
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medical men having reliance upon our 
modes of treatment. 

The PsSBiDBirT. — Our time, gentlemen, 
has expired. We must now leave this mat- 
ter in the hands of our worthy friend for 
further testing. I am sure we all thank 
Mr. Tomes for the information we have 
received from him this evening. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Twenty-one cases containing specimens 
of mineral teeth, the {Mroduction of upwards 



of forty makers, from the year 1796 until 
1861, were exhibited by Mr. Hepburn. 



DENTAL APPOINTMENT. 

Chester Ikfibhabt. 

Wl have much pleasure in stating that 
Mr. Frederick Bullin, D.L.B.C.S., has 
been unanimously elected dentist to this 
Ittstitttticm. 



^\t IHont^: Pisulkiwa anlr Smiitifit Idelligeiut. 



THE LATE PROFESSOE QITEKETT. 

(From tk€'LmictW Mm. 2ai, 1861.) 

This lamented gentleman succeeded 
Professor Owen as Conservator of the 
Museum of the Boyal College of Surgeons. 
This appointment he only obtained five 
years before his death; and since that 
period his health had been so bad that he 
was unable to insure his life. Before this 
time his income (£300) was too small to 
enable him to do so. Djring at the early age 
of fbrty-siz, he was quite unable to make 
any provision for his family. He leaves a 
widow and four sons. An effort has 
been set on foot to raise a sum of money 
for the purpose of starting his boys in the 
world wnen their school education is com- 
nleted. The following gentlemen have 
formed themselves into a committee for 
this purpose :— Prof Owen, P.B.S. ; the 
Hon. and Bev. Lord S. G. Osborne ; Dr. 
Bence Jones, F.B.S.; Prof Geo. Busk, 
F.R.S. ; Frank Buckland, Esq. M.A., 
M.E,C.S.; Dr. Lionel Beale, F.II.S., Hon. 
Sec., I^i^'b College, London. Bankers. 
Messrs. Twining. 



CONSEBVANCT OF THE HUNTE. 
BIAN MUSEUM. 

{Fnm th€ < Lmett: Nov, 2nd, 1861.) 

Thb vacancy caused by the death of 
Professor Quekett in the Office of Hunte- 
rian Curator, will certainly not be filled 
up before the end of the year. The 



Council have resolved to receive applica- 
tions imtil a fixed day in November. The 
widest publicity will be afforded to the 
requirements and emoluments of the office, 
and thus a large range of eandidature'will 
probably be ensured. Since applications 
will be received so late, the appointment 
cannot be made in time to allow the 
curator to enter upon his duties before 
the commencement of next year; mean- 
time the duties connected with the con- 
servation of the museiun are in the handa 
of the assistant-curators and resident pu- 
pils. The ooUeetions will certainly not 
suffer in their hands; and although the 
delay in making the final appointment will 
no doubt prove not altogether convenient 
or agreeable, to those who have already 
announced themselves as candidates, yet 
the Ooundl cannot be blamed for taking; 
every step which may conduce to the ulti« 
mate appointment of the ablest and fittest 
man who can be found . for the office. 
When it is remembered how largely Owen 
and Quekett have contributed to the 
reputation of the College, to the advance- 
ment of science, and to the English cha- 
racter in this field, by their employment 
of the materials constantly submitted to 
the curator of the College museum, it will 
be understood that the Council are very 
anxious to procure at this cheap rate a 
continued accession to their glory; and at 
the same time we mast all be no less 
anxious to see the office filled by one well 
qualified to do justice to its duties. 
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THE ACTION OF CHLOROFORM 
IN THE BLOOD. 

{Fri>m the * Medical Time* and Gazette,' 
Nov, 2nd, 1861.) 

Ik the Boston ' Medical and Surgical 
Joumar for March, Dr. C. T. Jackson 
says, " Chloroform consists of one equiya* 
lent of fonnyle and three of oxygen. 
When chloroform is inhaled into the lungs 
the oxygen is abstracted from the blood 
and, coimbining with the formyle, makes 
formic acid, while chlorine combines with 
the blood as a substitute for oxygen. 
Thus a portion of the blood becomes che- 
mically changed, disorganized, and ren- 
dered unfit for its vital functions." He 
further says, " I have now a phial of this 
blood (blood taken from a young lady 
killed by the inhalation of pure chloroform) 
before me, it having been kept in my 
office, exposed to temperatures from the 
freezing point to above 80° for more than 
six years, and yet it has not decomposed, 
nor has a sinjsle blood-globule settled to 
the bottom of the phial, nor has the colour 
changed in the least." 



INNODULAR CALCIFICATION. 

{Fmm * The Dental Coemoe* September, 1861.') 

In the eour^o of one of a series of very 
interesting articles on osseous Ifumours of 
the mouth, in the ' Med. and Sui^. Re- 
porter,' Dr. Jas. E. Garretson relates 
the following instructive case of this affec- 
tion : " During the last session of the Uni- 
versity, a student in the medical depart- 
ment applied to me, suffering from neural- 
gia so severe as to have entirely incapa- 
citated him for study for a period of some 
three weeks. During this time he had 
tried all the ordinary remedies which had 
suggested themselves, without finding the 
slightest relief. The pain varied between 
the tuberosity of the superior maxillary 
and the ear. The teeth, about the tube- 
rosity, were as sound and healthy looking 
as any L have ever seen ; there was appa- 
rently, no local lesion, while, on the other 
hand, the physique of the gentleman was 
not at all of the neuralgic type. I was 
perfectly at sea with the case, until 
after a day or two there came to my mind 
an instance of innodular calcification of the 
dental pulp. I had once seen, at that 
time the only case, where the patient had 



suffered in about a like manner. Now I 
did not judge, of course, that of a certainty 
I had differentially discovered the source 
of trouble, but still I felt so well satisfied, 
that I requested and obtained the consent 
of the patient to be allowed to drill into 
the pulp chamber of the wisdom tooth of 
the painful tuberosity. The result was the 
finding of the pulp filled with osseous gra- 
nules — granules of osteo-dentine. The ex- 
traction of the tooth was followed by the 
immediate cessation of all pain, and the 
gentleman was able to go from my office 
direct to lectures." 



DEATH UNDER CHLOROFORM. 

An inquest was held on Wednesday even- 
ing at the Infinnary, Newcastle, before Mr. 
J. T. Hayle, coroner, on the body of a man 
named John Cassnach, who had died on 
Wednesday, in that institution, while un- 
dergoing an operation. It appeared from 
the evidence that Cassnach was admitted 
into the in6rmary on the 15th of August, 
under Mr. Annandale. He was in a weak 
condition, and labouring under scrofulous 
disease of the left knee-joint. Amputa- 
tion of the limb was proposed as the only 
means of prolonging his life, and to that 
operation he consented. On Tuesday 
morning, being operation day, he was pre- 
pared, with others, for the operation; but 
being in a state of great trepidation, he 
was ordered brandy prior to being removed 
to the operation theatre. On being placed 
on the operation table, he was still labouring 
under considerable alarm. Mr. Bolton, the 
house-surgeon, in the presence of Sir John 
Fife, Mr. Annandale, and other gentlemen, 
administered chloroform, and the patient 
was soon under its influence, less chloro- 
form than usual being required to produce 
the effect. A tourniquet was about to be 
applied to the limb, when a sudden change 
was observed in the patient. There was 
relaxation of the sphincters, a quiver of the 
lips, and he was dead. Galvanism and 
other measures were at once resorted to, 
but without avail. The heart had ceased 
to beat, and the breathing continued but a 
few seconds longer. Mr. Bolton made a 
post-mortem examination, and found the 
right side of the heart distended with fluid 
blood. Further than might be expected in 
a scrofulous subject, there was no evidence 
of disease in any of the internal organs ; 
and Mr. Bolton attributed death to para- 
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lysis of the heart induced hy fear, dehility, 
and chloroform combined. The verdict 
was in accordance with the medical testi- 
mony.* 



INDIA-RUBBER VARNISH. 
(From the < Timet,' Sept, 6M, 1861). 

That india rubber dissolved in various 
liquids yields a good varnish is well known, 
but in general they are too viscid for deli- 
cate purposes, and are only good for making 
stuffs waterproof. India rubber, liquefied 
by heat, dissolved in oil of coal tar or 
drying linseed oil, does not give a varnish 
of si^cient fluency, or free from smell. 
Moreover, a considerable quantity of india 
rubber remains undissolved in a gelatinous 
state, suspended in the liquid, so that the 
solution is never clear. Dr. Bolley has 
recently published some remarks on this 
subject which may be useful. If india 
rubber be cut in small pieces, and digested 
in sulphuret of carbon, a jelly will "be found ; 
this must be treated with benzine, and 
thus a much greater proportion of caout- 
chouc will be dissolved than would be done 
by any other method. The liquid must be 
strained through a woollen cloth, and the 
sulphuret of carbon be drawn off bv eva- 
poration in a water-bath, after which the 
remaining liquid may be diluted at will 
with benzine, by which means a transpa- 
rent l)ut still yellowish liquid will be ob- 
tained. A more colourless solution may 
be prepared by digesting india rubber, cut 
into small pieces, for many days in benzine, 
and frequently shaking the botUe which 
contains it. The jelly thus formed will 
partly dissolve, yielding a liquid which is 
thicker than benzine, and may be obtained 
very clear by filtration and rest. The re<i 
sidue may be separated by straining, and 
will furnish an excellent waterproof com- 
position. As for the liquid itself, it incor- 
porates easily with all fixed or volatile oils. 
It dries very fast, and does not shine unless 
mixed with resinous varnishes. It is ex- 
tremely flexible, may be spread in very 
thin layers, and remain unaltered under the 
influence of air and light. It may be em- 
ployed to varnish geographical maps or 
prints, because it Joes not affect the white- 
ness oif the paper, does not reflect light dis- 
agreeably, as resinous varnishes do, and is 
not subject to crack or come off in scales. 
It may be used to fix black chalk or pencil 



drawings ; and unsized paper, when covered 
with this varnish, may be written on with 
ink. 



In the report of a case of successful 
operation of staphyloraphy with silver 
sutures, by Professor A. Dugas, in the 
' Southern Med. and Surg. Joum.' for 
August, Dr. De Saussure Ford mentions 
that this " infirmity may exist under three 
divisions — first, where simply the uvula is 
divided ; second, bv division of uviUa and 
soft palate ; third, division of uvula, velum, 
palatine bone, and often palatine process of 
maxiUary bone, often laying the floor of the 
nasal cavity entirely open ; in either of these 
cases the patients are peculiarly prone to 
affections of the throat, such as catarrh and 
inflammations about those parts." 



AFbsvch military surgeon, M. Martenot, 
has recently proposed as a local ansesthetic 
agent, for rendering the skin and superficial 
tissues insensible to pain during operations, 
a preparation composed of camphor dis- 
solved in chloroform (two fifths by weight 
of camphor to three fifths of chloroform). 
Such a solution applied by means of 
charpie for the space of twenty minutes 
to a part about to be operated on, will, he 
maintains, produce periect aniesthesia. — 
From ' The Laneet; August 17 ih, 1861. 
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NOTICK. 

1. CommonicatioDt intended for insertion in the 
ensaing numbermust be forwarded to the Editor, 
It the Office, 11, New Burlington Street, 
London, W., bbpork mm pipth day of the 
month, and dolj authenticated bj the name and 
address of the writer. 

2. All commnnications relative to subscriptions and 
advertisements are to be addressed to the Pub- 
lisher, Mr. John Churchill, 11, New Bariington 
Street, London, W. 

3. We cannot undertake to return communica- 
tions unless the necessary postage stamps are 
forwarded. 

4. It is eamesUj requested of our correapondenta * 
that their ooromunications be written on one side 
of the sheet only ; and we also beg to call parti- 
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cQlar attention to the importmce of a carefiilly- 
peimed signature and address. 

. The Jotumal will be supplied direct from the 
Office on PREPATMKKT of suhscriptions as undor : 

TweWe Months (post-free) . . 13s. Od. 

Six Months „ . . 6s. 6d. 

Post-ofBee Orders to be made ptjable, at the 
Regent Street Office, to John Chnrchill, 11, New 
Bnriington Street, W. A single number sent on 
receipt of thirteen stamps. 



' Mr. Mummery."— The proof wu sent too late, 
but you will find the corrections were already 
made. 



Communications have been received from Dr. J. L. 
Levison; Mtssrs. Geo. Owen; S. C Gibbons; 
Alfred Hill; Crapper «nd Brierley; An Old 
t>enti«t; Bxodsior; C. A. Fox; /. P. CoUls; 
and W. Duncan. 



W. T. TAYLOR, 

MANVPACTURXa OF TRI IMFftOVBD (aMD 
ACK1I0WLX90CD aTROWOBar) 

MINERAL TEETH. 

Dbntal Depots : 25, BROAD STREET, GOLDEN 

SQUARE, LONDON, W. ; and 25, NEW ST., 

EDINBURGH, 

B^ to inform the members of the profession 
that he has the pleasure of introducing to their 
notice seyeral new patterns of Teeth, indading the 
new American Corrugated Type Tube and Vulcanite 
Teeth, so closely resemUing the natural as not to 
be discernible in the month, in all shades, foms, 
and aises ; and that he has also made a great reduo- 
tion in the price of SwiTcU, &a Price Lists or 
Catalogues, for 1861 and 1862, gratis on application, 
or free per post. 

John Faulkner's Orange Rubber, 16«. per lb.; 
Neutral Tinted (the only one in the market) Rubber, 
21f. per lb., as adYcrttaed, any additional ehaiges 
made by others being superfluous and an imposi- 
tion. 

Vulcanisers, Flasks, Thermometers, and every 
requisite for the Vulcanite process. 

Gold, Silver, Platina, Dental Alloy, in Plate and 
Vfut, Solders, Springs, Swivels, Platina Gauze, Gold 
and Tin Foils. Stoppings and Filings for decayed 
teeth, &e. 

Hippopotamnsand Walrus Teeth, Tips and Blocks. 
A laige assortment of Natural Teeth, quite new and 
of superior quality. 

All kinds of Instruments for the Surgery and 
Workroom of the newest designs, and Sie best 
makes, English and Foreign, 

Stent's Plastic ComposiVion, acknowledged to be 
the best material for taking a perfect bite or impres- 
sion of the mouth. 

Solid Metal Mouth Trays of superior shape, 
finish, and quality. 

Cases for Artificial Teeth, SeU and Half-Mts, at 
prices defying competition. 

Scagliola Pedestals, Blue Glass Basins, &c. 

All orders punctually attended to, drafts, or post- 
ofllce orders should be crossed on Bankers, Union 
Bank, Argyle Street, W. 



FLA8TEB OF PABIB. 

STEVENS AND SON'S SUPERIOR PLAS- 
TER, as fine and pure as originally prepared 
by them, may be obtained from their Successor, 
J. C. Pa&t, 186, Drury Lane, London. 

JOHN HSARN, 6oij> and Silybb 
RnrnrsB and Smbltbb, 3, Wardour Street, 
Oxford Street, Soho, W., and 1, St. James's -Street, 
Clerkenwell Green, E.C. Dentists' Gold, Silver, 
Board Sweep, &e., melted, and the utmost value 
given. Photographers' Paper Cuttings, Chloride of 
Silver, Filtering Papers, Solutions, dec, collected 
and bought. Jewellen', DentisU', Gold Beaters', 
Silversmiths', and Gilders' Floor Sweep and Polish- 
ings bought by sample. Fall value given for Old ■ 
Gold and Silver, Gold and Silver Laoe, Book- 
Undcn' Gilding, Cloths, Skewings, and Diseharg- 
ings. Gold, Silver, and Parting Bars bought by 
Assay. Gilding and Plating done by practical 
workmen. Melting done for ike Trade, The 
ntmott value given for Old Silver Plate. Consign, 
neata aad RMuttaBoea punetuaUy attended to. 

OSTAING'S Unalterable and Non- 
poisonous Marblb CsMSNTfor filling Carious 
Teeth and Restoring Decayed Teeth to their ori- 
ginal fbrms and use, vrith a Pamphlet indicating 
and illustrating the methods of using it. In cases 
at 21f. and at JS6 each. 

Also RosTAiNo'a Plastio CoMrovKO for taking 
Impressions,' at 15t. per lb. 

Apply only to Messrs. Jobk Gboob and Son, 
the Patent Ofl&ee, 11, Wellington Stieet, Strand, 
London. 

ONDY'S Patent Ozonized Water, for the 
Bath and Toilet, removes impure and foreign 
tastes and odours from the mouth, strengthens the 
gums, is antiseptic, and is in a high degree adapted 
for purifying the mouth, for preserving the teeth, 
and for the immersion of artificial teeth. It 
purifies and softens the skin, allays irritation, 
removes secretions, stimulates and promotes the 
healthy actiou of the skin, and tends generally to 
the creatiou and preservation of a healthy state of 
the body. In stoppered bottles, 2f . i double siae, 
Zi.^d. 

Wholesale Agents, J. Bbll & Co., 338, Oxford 
Street, W.; P. Sauiaa, 277, Oxford Street, W.; 
and T. Lbmaui and Co., 62, Chandos Street, 
W.C. 
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JOHN HUNTER'S PLAN OP TRANS- 
PLANTING TEETH; HOW AP- 
PLIED IN A CASE OP INGRAPT. 
ING NEW CROWNS. 

Bt Db. J. L. Lsnsov. 

Most practitionerg are aware tbat the 
jnstly-celebrated physiologist John Hunter 
recommended, when any of the crowns of 
the incisores or cuspidati were decayed, to 
supply their loss by what he termed *' trans- 
planting " a sound tooth for the defective 
one. 

The phin consisted in extracting the ca- 
rious incisore or cuspidatus, and to obtain 
their substitutes by purchasing from needy 
persons their good teeth for a monetaxy 
recompence. 

The defective tooth or teeth being re- 
moved, the new ones, still warm, were in- 
serted in the mouth of the patient, and they 
were said to become firmly fixed. Whether 
it actually answered in some cases as 
affirmed, and not in others, may or may 
not be true. But as there are not two 
fanes exactly the same in shape, length, 
and thickness, it might be inferred thatinthe 
majority of instances, the substituted tooth 
or teeth purchased of a stranger could not 
become firmly fixed in the alveolus or al* 
veoli of the individuals for whom they 
were thus procured. The plan was, how- 
ever, soon repudiated, as in many instances 
the new possessor became infected with 
diseases when any existed in the persons 
from whom they had been extracted. 

I have alluded to the transplanting 
process from a circumstance which occurred 
some years since in my own practice. 

A young lady applied to have the 
crowns of two central incisores engrafted to 



her stumps, and this was only a day or two 
before her marriage. 

She was rather stout and muscular, and 
in excellent health, but with short thick 
teeth, which were at the same time very 
tough*. 

Nevertheless, as there did not seem any 
cause or impediment for the operation, as 
she had not suffered the slightest pain firom 
the carious crowns, I took a pair of Fay's 
cutting forceps, with the intention of ex- 
cising them. But as they were so strong 
and tough some e£Ebrt was required ; and to 
my great horror, instead of the crown being 
separated, the whole tooth came out. 

In a dilemma, what was best to be done, 
I tried the other incisor, intending to use a 
small plate for the one which had been abso- 
lutely removed from its place, and to use the 
remaining stump for a pivot to hold both 
in Htu, and agun took the cutting forceps, 
and applying the force veiy cautiously, yet 
this also came away altogether, increasing 
my annoyance and chagrin. 

It was some relief to me when remem- 
bering John Hunter'smode of transplanting 
teeth. For I concluded that if this system 
ever answered, that the one then mentally 
proposed to be used under existing circum- 
stances would in all probability succeed. 

Without rinsing the mouth, so as to re- 
move the blood firom the alveoli of the ex- 
tracted teeth, the fangs were sawn ofi^, and 
new crowns fitted to them, and pivoted 
more firmly than if the fangs had remained. 
The two teeth thus prepared were then 
placed in rather hot water at 160^ of Faren- 
heit's thermometer, and after a brief time 
were inserted in their respective sockets, 
whilst the warm blood was in them, and 



* The front teeth had decayed from Istertl 
preMiue. I 
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they were gradually forced into their exact 
places, and bo fixed that the edges of the new 
crowns were covered hy the gums ; and in 
a very short time the temporary pain, 
which the rapidity of the* operation occa- 
sioned the patient, altogether ceased. When 
this was the case, the gums were incised on 
each side of the new teeth longitudinally, 
with the ohject of ensuring greater security 
when these wounds should cicatrize. At 
the same time the fact was explained to my 
patient, and that I had had recourse to 
the plan from the pressing necessity, and 
added, that if, after her marriage, she should 
experience any inconvenience, hy the new 
teeth not feeling perfectly secure, that they 
should he taken out, and after a week or 
two, they should he replaced on a gold plate 
without any additional fees. 

The lady was delighted. And as she 
looked at herself in the glass, she exclaimed, 
'* I am so glad they are in ; what should I 
have done if they had not heen, I should 
have heen such a figure !" 

She was, indeed, a pretty young woman, 
and might therefore he excused for this 
open confession of a little laudahle vanity. 

The accident and the experiment were 
soon forgotten in the various occupations 
which at the time engaged my attention. 
But ahout two years iSter the occurrence, 
a lady applied to have two teeth stopped, 
and asked in a peculiar emphatic manner, 
whether I rememhered her P Not wishing 
to offend any one, I remarked that her 
face was very familiar to me, hut that I had 
forgotten her name. She then said, ''Do 
you not recollect inserting two firont teeth 
for a young lady, a few days hefore her 
marriage, when the whole teeth came out, 
at the time the attempt was made to cut 
off the crowns ?" 

I did indeed then recollect the circum- 
stance, and asked '^ If the teeth answered P" 
Her reply was very satisfactory. — "That 
from the time they were inserted, they had 
remained perfectly secure, and had never 
given her the slightest inconvenience !" 

Though the case now mentioned* had 
heen suggested hy an accident, I have 
firom that period often had recourse to the 



same practice when there has existed much 
pain in the teeth to he ingrafted with new 
crowns. In such instances having inva- 
riably extracted the teeth, sawn off the 
defective crowns, and secured new ones to 
the stumps, and reinserted them in their 
respective sockets, always taking care when 
the gums were spongy and vascular to leech 
them, and at the same time I recommended 
the use of astringents. 

I have also adopted the same practice 
in persons of highly nervous temperament, 
in which the very preparation of the fang 
or fangs for inserting pivoted crowns, tended 
to cause more or less local suffering, or 
great mental disturbance. 

And, although objecting to John Hun- 
ter's plan of transplanting teeth for the 
reason previously mentioned, even if there 
did not exist any danger of infection, from 
the fact that it is evident that the strange 
fang can never exactly fit the socket of ano- 
ther person, and then there is a probability 
of much local irritation, as the newly- 
inserted tooth is likely to act as a foreign 
body, and still to increase the inflammatory 
action. Such is not the case when the 
original fang is used as described above. 

In conclusion, I may remark, that even 
when the practice now recommended is not 
adopted, that it must be wrong to per- 
sist in engrafting new crowns to the remain- 
ing fangs, when during the preparation for 
the same much pain is experienced. I 
invariably desisted under such circum- 
stances, not only from the probability of 
continued suffering and injury to the health, 
as consequences of the local pain, but from 
the experience of many years, that if a crown 
is inserted when I the fang is inflamed, so 
that much suffering is experienced that it 
had invariably to be extracted in a majority 
of instances, as a choice of two evils. 

There may not be any novelty in the 
plan I have detailed, but I am not aware that 
it had ever been in use, confessing, as I 
candidly do, that it was first suggested to 
myself by the accident described, and that 
it proved by another example, that •* ne-» 
oessity is the mother of invention.*' 
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DENTAL PATENTS. 
Bj G-EOBGE Owen. 

{Coniifmed from page 287.) 

1855. Henri Schoofs. — For impruvcmunts 
in making, fixing, or attaching arti- 
ficial teeth, gums, and palates. 

The specification in this case refers to 
the construction of ai'tificial teeth, whether 
for the upper or the lower jaw, with bases of 
^^ gutta pe7'cka or caoutchouc, either mixed 
together or separate, or modified by the 
mixture of other gums '^ and electro-gilding 
the same, or covering them with leaf gold. 
In every essential feature this invention is 
identical with that of Mr. Truman, pre- 
viously patented 1848 (see p. 237). 

Another part of the specification relates 
to covering spiral springs with gutta percha 
or india rubber. In this expedient the 
patentee had been anticipated also, Mr. 
Gilbert having applied for letters patent 
for the same in March, 1854 (see p. 270). 

Lapsed April 21st, 1858, at the end of 
three years. 

1855. Eugene Gillet.r— For improvements 
in fixing artificial teeth. 

Peovisional Specification. 

"According to mj invention, I fix the front single 
teeth by soldering a pin on to the base plate ; this 
pin slides into a groove in the back of the tooth. 
The groove and pin are dovetailed; the tooth is 
slidden on to the pin, and then fixed by a fine screw, 
which enters at the back of the pin into the tooth. 
To fix the back teeth, I make an oval hole in tho 
base of the tooth, which enters about three quarters 
up the tooth, and at the top of the oval hole is a 
circular recess. Two small hooks are soldered on 
to the base plate; these hooks, which are forced 
apart by a pin which passes between them, enter 
the oval hole in the tooth, and the tooth is fixed by 
being turned a quarter round, the ends of the hooks 
entering the circular groove at the end of the oval 
hole." 

Void by reason of the patentee having 
neglected to file a specification in pur- 
suance of the conditions of the letters 
patent. 

1855. John Coghlan. — For an improved 
method of pivoting artificial teeth. 

PnovisioyAL Specification. 

" M J invention of an improved method of pivot- 



I ing artificial teeth consists in the use of a capillary 
tube in lieu of the solid wire now used for that 
purpose. The advanUge gained by my invention 
is, that the column of air necessarily contained in the 
canal of the prepared stump of the tooth has an easy 
means of escape, and is not injected into the living 
tissues, as is so often the case in fixing the solid 
pivot. With this capillary tube a tooth may be at 
once pivoted tightly without any disturbance of the 
living parts, and consequently with an enormously 
diminished risk of alveolar abscess. 

** This method applies to the pivoting of all arti- 
ficial teeth, and is perfectly new, and in the case of 
old secreting stumps of teeth it afiTords a ready 
mode of giving exit to the secretion. The capillary 
tube may be so small as not appreciably to diminish 
the strength of the wire, or interfere with bending 
it in adapting the tooth to its proper position." 

Lapsed at end of provisional protection, 
notice to proceed not having been given. 

1855. Jean Pierre Ghirbai.— For an im- 
proved powder or composition for 
cleaning and preserving the teeth. 

The recipe for this invaluable compound 
is as follows : 



250 parts 


Sea salt. 


13 „ 


Iron in solution. 


150 „ 


Cofifee with or vrithout chicory. 


250 „ 


Sugar. 


2000 „ 


Rice floor. 


6 „ 


Saffiron in liqtud state. 


15 „ 


Rhnbarb. 



It is used either with a brush, or inserted 
into the cavity of a diseased tooth in any 
suitable manner. When for daily use, ten 
parts of cream of tartar and 5000 parts 
of ivorv powder may be added. Lapsed 
September 14tby 1858, at the end of three 
years. 

1855. John Hall Brock Thwaites.— For 
improvements in the preservation 
of teeth, and in the manufacture 
and application of artificial teeth. 

PaOVISIONAL SPECITICATIOir. 

'* These improvements consist in the employment 
of the metal aluminium, for the purpose of stopping 
decayed teeth, and in the manufacture of artificial 
teeth or blocks, with the plates, pins, rivets, springs, 
or other attachments for the same, either wholly or 
in part aluminium." 

This inventicin did not proceed to the 
great t»ea], and lapsed aocordbgly. 
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1855. Alfred Abel. — For improvements in 
stopping, filling, or plugging teeth, 
and instruments to be used therefor. 

PEOTISIOITiLL SPECiriOATION. 

" My invention of improTements in stopping, , 
diling, or plugging teeth, and in instruments to be ' 
Qsed therefor, consists, 1st, of the use of t metal- 
Uc plug or cap, by preference, of platinum, made 
concave on the under side, so as to cover and 
protect the nerve in a carious tooth. And, 2ndly, 
my invention consists of the use of concave or 
hollow drills, by means of which teeth may be 
drilled or scraped without touching the nerve." 

Lapsed at end of provisional protection, 
notice to proceed not naving been given. 

1855. Edwin Thomas Truman. — For im- 
provements in palates or holders for 
artificial teeth. 

SlTTIBB SPEGiriCATIOir. 

"My invention consists in the employment of 
aluminum, or, aa it is sometimes called, alomiDium, 
either alone or combined with guttapercha, or with 
another metal, or with both gutta percha and 
another metal, for artificial palates or holders for 
holding artificial teeth. 

** By the employment of aluminum combined with 
gutta percha for the palates or holders of artificial 
teeth, I secure wHh great lightness (aluminum 
being about one tenth of the weight of gold) suffi- 
cient rigidity in the body of the palate or holder to 
prevent it getting out of shape while the gutta 
percha surrounding it and coming in immediate 
contact with the gums, and extending over the 
base of the teeth, is sufllciently yielding to afford 
erery comfort to the wearer. 

** The manner in which I carry my invsntion 
into eflbct is as follows : — I take a stout' wire, or a 
rod, or a bar of ahiminam, either round, square, or 
of any other desired form, and bend it to the shape 
required in such a manner that the teeth when 
placed npon the bar and imbedded in the gutta 
percha, shall occupy those places in the jaw intended 
to be fiUed by artificial teeth. 

"I prepare artificial teeth for securing to the 
aluminum holder, by fixing in the back of each 
artificial tooth a loop or eye, in such manner that 
the loop shall be in the same parallel line with the 
length of the tooth ; or I fix the loop or eye at the 
base of the tooth, a method which I follow par- 
ticularly for back teeth. I form the loop of pla- 
tinum wire, and cause it to adhere by inserting the 
ends thereof in the case of mineral teeth into the 
mineral while in a soft state, and then bake them 
in a furnace ; or any other suitable metal may be 
used for the loop, and may be connected to the 
tooth by other means. The loop is formed to cor- 
respond to the shape of the aluminum holder. 

** Now, in order to finish the palates or holders 
and fix the teeth thereon, I thread on to the alumi- 
num holder as many artificial teeth (prepared with 
loops as aforesaid) as are necessary, cover the bases 
of the teeth, and surround the holder with suitably 
prepared gutta percha applied in a heated, soft, and 
plastic state, in order to cause it to fill up the 
■paces, and assume the form desired. I finish the 



whole by shaping the gutta percha over a cast of 
the gums, for which the artificial teeth are required, 
and allow the gutta percha to cool, when the holder 
and teeth are ready to be fitted in the mouth ; or, ( 
having selected the teeth necessary to fill the spaces i 
with the loops in the most convenient position, I |> 
fasten them on a plaster model in their proper I 
form with wax or other suitable material, and then | ' 
by means of a metal cast taken from the plaster - 1 
model so prepared, I form a plate of aluminum, |{ 
which I cause to pass over the back of the teeth in i , 
such manner as to enable me, by means of the loop ! \ 
or loops on the teeth and corresponding loop or |- 
loop holes in the plate, to pin, boU, or tie the teeth . 
to it in their proper position, and I then make 
good all the hollows and interstices necessary with j 
gutta percha, the whole combined having the re- 
quisite shape and size for use. 

*'I am aware that mineral teeth have been pre- i 
pared with loops, fixed in a direction across them | ' 
for the purpose, of being affixed by means of a pin • , 
or metal back to a gold or silver plate, and therefore 
I lay no claim to forming teeth with such transverse I 
loops ; but I claim, — 

** First, the making of the palate plates or holders • 
for artificial teeth of aluminum, as hereinbefore j' 
described, the fitting of artificial teeth with loops ' 
or eyes in the particular manner hereinbefore . 
described, and the fixing of the whole together by * 
gutta percha alone, or by pins or wires and gutta 
percha, as also hereinbefore described. ' 

** And, second, I claim the combined employment | 
in the manufacture of palates or holders for arti- i 
ficial teeth of aluminum and gutta percha, together i 
with platinum or other suitable metal loops, eyes, 
or wires." 

I 

Lapsed November Ist, 1858, at the end . 

of three years. j 

1855. Loais Eskell.—- For a new enamel 
for stopping decayed teeth. 

P&OTISIONjLL SpECIFIOjLTIOK. 

** This invention consists in combining together 
into a mixture or enamel certain Ingredients, mat- 
ters, or substances, both vegetable and mineral (not 
heretofore employed in combination), for filling or 
stopping decayed teeth. The following are the in- 
gredients, matters, or substances which I employ 
in the manufacture of the aforesaid enamel, namely, 
stearic acid (commonly known as stearine), New 
Zealand gum, pure sulphate of lime, blood shellac, 
and carradan balsam. The stearine is first dis-» 
solved, and theu the New Zealand gum is mixed 
with the above, after which the sulphate of lime is 
added and a small quantity of blood shellac, and 
finally the carradan balsam ; the whole of the above 
ingredients are thoroughly mixed and incorporated 
together, and when solidified are fit for use, and 
constitute the above enamel, which by the applica- 
tion of a geutle heat may be easily moulded or 
wrought by hand into the desired form, and from 
its unchangeable colour and hardness render it well 
adapted for filling or stopping decayed teeth." 

Lapsed at end of provisional protection, 
notice to proceed not having been duly 
given. 
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1855. Frederick Abraham Eskell. — For an 
improvement in plates for attaching 
artificial teeth. 

Provisional Specimoation. 

" My improvement relates to the plates or pieces 
to which artificial teeth are affixed by rivets or other 
usual means for the purpose of attaching them to 
the gums. 

" My improvement consists in coating or cover- 
ing such plates with enamel, which will entirely 
prevent any corrosion or uncleanness to which such 
plates are subject when placed in the mouth." 

Lapsed at end of provisional protection, 
Dotioe to proceed not having been duly 
given. 



l! 1866. Edwin Thomas Truman.— For im- 
provements in artificial palates and 
teeth. 

Ektibe Specification. 

" My invention consists in imbedding or combining 
wire gauze of any suitable metal in or with any 
mineral substance or substances, which is or are now 
or may be employed in the manufacture of artificial 
palates and teeth. Or, instead of wire gauze, metal 
plate perforated so as to form network may be em- 
ployed,{though not so advantageously. The object 
of my invention is to afford as extended a medium 
of attachment as may be to resinoos substances, 
such as gutta percha, or to metals. I employ the 
means at present adopted for manufiuturing the 
teeth or palates, but instead of using pins, slotted 
plates, or loops to attach the teeth or palates to 
other substances, I employ wire gauze or metallic 
network for that purpose. I insert the wire gauze 
into the tooth or teeth or into the palate in the 
manner and position best adapted for affording the 
most extended medium of attachment to the gutta 
percha, resinous, or metallic substances with refer- 
ence to the situation which the tooth or palate is 
Intended to occupy in the mouth, 

" I carry my invention into effect by pressing 
raitable parts of the wire gauze into the substance 
of which the tooth or palate is formed previous to 
its being baked or fired. Thus, in the case of 
palates, I place thereon a piece of wire gauze with 
the edges frayed out, and forming points projecting 
downwards into the mineral. The body of the wire 
gauze remains upon or just above the upp^r part 
of the mineral substence. After baking, the wire 
gtnze or network upon the top of the mineral pre- 
sents a surface upon which gutta percha or other 
Ukt tuittblt material may be held or fixed, and this 
can be moulded to the gums, and be made to form 
•n etsy and comfortable appliance. In the case of 



teeth, the points or frayed edges of the wire gauze 
are imbedded in the tooth or teeth, and the body 
of the gauze remains outside on the inner side or 
base of the tooth, and affords an extended medium 
of attachment. 

" And having now described the nature of my 
said invention, and the manner in which the same 
is to be performed, I declare that I claim the im- 
bedding or combining of wire gauze or metallic 
network in auy suitable mineral substance employed 
in the manufacture of artificial palates and teeth. 
# 

Still in force, but may lapse January 
8th, 1863, at the end of its seventh year. 

(7b he eofUinued,) 



To the Editor of tie 'British Journal of 
Dental Science,* 

SxE, — Will you allow me to suggest, 
through your journal, the use of borax, for 
hardening plaster models, instead of the 
usual method with wax and resin, stearine. 
&c. 

In the vessel used [for dipping, place as 
much borax as will half fiU it, and add 
water until two thirds of the contents are 
occupied. 

When it is wished to harden any models, 
place the liquid on the fire and boil. It 
will be found that all the borax dissolves. 
Dip the models and let them remain in the 
solution for ten seconds, more or less, more 
if very wet, less if quite dry. 

I think there will be found certain ad- 
vantages in this over the old plan. It 
rendera the plaster much harder, can be 
done immediately on removing the wax 
impression, comes out of the dipping com- 
position perfectly clean, which obliterates 
the trouble of " melting off," so often re- 
quired in the use of wax and resin, and 
there is no danger of boiling over, should a 
model inadvertently slip in. 

I believe borax has been used in other 
arts for hardening plaster, but amongst 
dentists I think it is not generally known. 



Yours truly, 



F. H. Balkwill. 
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LONDON, DECEMBER, 1861. 



Periodical events afibrd opportunity 
for reflection. The coming event appears 
distant lon^o intervallo, and the annual 
duty of to-day is completed with a long- 
drawn breath of satisfaction which speaks 
as forcibly as if the words were uttered, 
" It is a year before I shall do this again." 
But oh ! the speed with which the distance, 
seemingly so long, contracts, merges, and 
is again prolonged into another future! 
It is as though Time himself were bitten 
with the universal go-a-headism ; and the 
longer we live, the more rapid does he 
appear to hurry us past days, months, 
quarters, and years, as, in a measure, his 
I gaunt prototype, in express railway life, 
v/hirls us with screaming, rushing haste 
past milestones, bridges, and stations. 

In these much to do and little time to 
do it all in days, we individually have 
scarcely tiite to look back upon the events 
of the past yearj new matters crowd in 
with new times, and we seem to be hurried 
on past reflection. It is as much as we' 
can do to keep our course ; like ferry-boats 
in rapids, which require such skilful guid- 
ance, so we, in life's rapid course, require 
to be ever watchful and accomplished crafts- 
men. 

With regard to the conduct of journals, 
whether daily or monthly, the same hurried 
pressure applies; we had no sooner sent 
our last sheet to the printers, and taken a 
complacent stretch, nay, even entertained 
thoughts of going out to amuse ourselves, 
than the work of the forthcoming number 
begins; and before we had flnished con- 
gratulating ourselves on the completion of 
our work, the next month^s instalment is 
staring us in the face. Oh, poor wretch 



of an editor ! whom no one pities and every 
one abuses — why look for peace, why hope 
for comfort ? Beds of roses are not com- 
patible with editorial aspirations ; couches 
of thorns and hedgehogs are fit resting- 
places for thee ! 

Many years ago a great creator of pan- 
tomimes — a genius in his way — and genius 
may be exhibited even in merry-making, 
complained that work as he would, few he 
found to second his efforts, and he retired 
from the pantomimic world in disgust. Cattle 
require proper food or they fail in goodness 
and quality. The loom with its wonderful 
complications would not fulfil .its task, 
were the power that sets the thing in 
motion not properly supplied with fuel and 
water. So a journal requires to be r^u- 
larly supplied with nutriment in the form 
of contributions, upon which only it can 
thrive, and which is the aliment, indeed, 
which the nature of its formation, and the 
character of its circulation suggests. We 
crave, then, at the heads and hands of our 
professional brethren, who are interested in 
the health of the Dental Journal, the food 
which will support it. We are not ashamed 
to eat of the crumbs which fall from the 
rich man's table. 

At the close of the year, and in the last 
number for the year 1861, we may glance 
back and survey our comings and short- 
copaings, and reflect on the state and pros- 
pects of our profession. On the whole, we 
trust that our Journal has been considered 
by our readers to liave held its character 
as a scientific and useful periodical. We 
have steadily upheld what we consider to 
be true and legitimate principles as regards 
professional policy, and we shall continue 
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without flinching to expose what we con- 
sider to be erroneous views ; and we again 
warn our readers against doctrines which 
we firmly believe, would, if allowed to take 
root, do grievous and irremediable injury to 
our profession. We have warmly supported 
measures which, free from individual exal- 
tation and personal interest, tend to the 
general good, and which were planned and 
carried out for the general weal ; and we 
have placed at their true value such as are 
framed and paraded in a spirit of extensive 
and offensive puffism. 

The papers during the year read at the 
meetings of the Odontological Society, and 
which, together with the discussions there- 
on, have been reported in this Journal, have 
been satisfactory, some evincing much pains- 
taking and scientific research. Sameness 
of subject has been perhaps a too promi- 
nent feature. We are glad to know that 
the society is in a flourishing condition, 
and we look to its influence as effecting 
much good in the profession. 

The Dental Hospital of London, in 
Soho Square, and the London School 
of Dental Surgery are likewise powerful 
institutions to effect good.. The former 
is largely increasing its sphere of use- 
fulness. We hear that something like 
7000 patients have been attended to this 
year, a very large number considering the 
hospital has been open onl^ three years. 
It is a boon, indeed, to the poorer classes 
to be able to procure gratuitously such, 
assistance. Valuable, too, must such prac« 
tice be to those pupils who are fortunate 
enough to have the advantage of at- 
tending it. Pupils of former days and 
many practitioners too, would have given 
much to have had snch opportunities of 
acquiring a preliminary knowledge of their 
professional duties. Whilst on this subject 
we would suggest whether it would not be 
conducive to the interests of the hospital 
and interesting to our readers if weekly 
returns of the number of patients, and the 
operations performed, were sent for insertion 
in the pages of the journal. The London 
School of Dental Surgery progresses well, 



and will progress. We feel confident that 
in a few years, the examination in Dentistry 
at the College of Surgeons will be sought 
by every aspirant to Dental practice. 

If paper puffs and most unwarrantable 
assertions can form a substantial institu- 
tion, a new hospital called the National 
will be a great success; but, whether it 
succeed or no, some unenviable notoriety 
has been achieved, and a very selfish pur- 
pose no doubt answered. Whether the 
profession of dental surgery is likely to be 
elevated by the style of "singular** pro- 
ceedings recorded in the * Daily Advertiser* 
and some penny papers, is a question which 
will not require the waste of time or trouble 
to determine. The mere fact of the esta- 
blishment of a new hospital would be with 
us rather a matter of congratulation than 
otherwise ; but the animus which has led 
to its formation, and the principles which 
its inauguration is intended to foster, are 
so fraught with mischief, and so anta- 
gonistic to the dignity, standing, and re- 
spectability of the profession, that we feel 
called upon to urge the lukewarm to reflec- 
tion. This we can assure them is no time 
to look on and do nothing; momentous 
interests are at stake, and it behoves every 
dentist to make up his mind, and act at 
once, or sound principles may be choked by 
rank and vulgar weeds ; as you value pro- 
fessional status, bear in mind that the 
question is, whether we shall constitute 
ourselves a profession of educated gentle- 
men, or allow principles tinged with bad 
feeling, and supported by mis-statements, 
and low in tone, to exercise dominion 
over us. 

We thank those gentlemen who have 
supplied us with original practical and 
scientific papers. It will be our endeavour 
to increase as much as possible the scientific 
character of the journal, and we are happy 
to say that several papers have been pro- 
mised for the ensuing year. We shall 
begin the new year with a determination 
to uphold the principles we have already 
supported — to watch jealously over our 
professional interests, and to make the 
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pages of our journal as useful and instruc- 
tive to our readers as possible. 

In all probability the new year will be a 
stirring one. The International Exhibition 
will attract crowds to London, and visitors 
will be anxious to see other sights besides 
the sight ^ar excellence. No doubt in 
various ways instruments and appliances 
used in the surgical and mechanical depart- 
ments of dentistry will be largely repre- 
sented. We shall be called upon to show 
attention and hospitality to professional 
brethren practising in the country, or 
abroad; and the Dental Hospital and 
School, together with the Odontological 
Society, will be to them objects of interest. 

The anticipated rejoicings will be marred 
in a great measure should " Grim visaged 
war" not '' smooth his ruffled front." But 
we shall all cheerfully put up with incon- 
Tenienoe and disappointments should a 
kindred people, after having insultmgly in- 



fringed our rights, so far forget themselves 
as vulgarly to support the offensive act, 
ungenerously to refuse to make atonement, 
and, above all, recklessly to brave the 
measure of England's just indignation. 

As we are writing, we hear, with the 
deepest regret, of the death of his Boyal 
Highness the Prince Consort. Such sad- 
den and saddening news throws into shade 
the warlike topic of the day. The event 
has filled every heart with sorrow, and we 
all feel that a grievous blow has fallen on 
our beloved Queen. May God in his 
mercy give her strength to bear it ! ' 

Science, art, and literature have lost a 
staunch friend ; England, a Prince whose 
exemplary conduct in public and private 
has won for him universal respect and 
regard; our Queen, a kind and devoted 
husband ; and the royal children a most 
tender father and anxious Mend. 



Cffrrtsponhnte. 



[We do not bold ourselves responsible for tbe opinions expressed by our Correspondents.] 



OXY-CHLORIDE OF ZINC FOR 
FILLING TEETH. 

To the Editor of the * British Journal of 
Dental Science,'' 

Deab Sib, — In case the subjoined for- 
mula for this filling, published in the 
' Cosmos,' may have escaped j'our notice, I 
beg to call your attention to it, in the belief 
that it is a subject which must interest 
many gentlemen in the profession. 
I remain. 
Your obedient servant, 

G. W. EUTTEBFOBP. 
Dental Dep6t, 

11, Poland Street. 

Triturate thoroughly in a mortar, re- 
fined borax, 1 part by weight; quartz, 
2 parts ; and then add gradually 45 parts 
pure French zinc white ; when perfectly in- 
corporated, calcine in a hessian crucible at 
a good red heat eight or ten minutes. 

This forn';S a frit which, when cool, must 



be ground -verj fine in small quantities at 
once, together with trifling portions of 
colouring matter, such as yellow ochre and 
burnt amber, to impart the desired shade. 
To 1 part of the pulverized frit add 3 
parts by weight of calcined zinc, and com- 
bine thoroughly in a mortar. The powder 
is now ready for use, and should be bottled 
and stopped tight. That which is recently 
made sets quicker, and becomes harder 
than the old ; consequently, it is better to 
calcine but a small quantity at once. 

The solution is made by dissolving one 
ounce of the dry salt chloride of zinc into 
six drachms of water. If made weaker, 
the past« requires a longer time to set, and 
is not so hard; if stronger, it attracts 
moisture from the air on exposure, proving 
that a part of the chloride remains uncom- 
bined. 

Sometimes borax has been dissolved in 
the solution, but without improving it. 

[We are much obliged for this re- 
minder.— E©. *B. J. D. S.'] 
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ittttal lebs anb Critksl |leprts. 



' THE ODONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
MoKBAT EvEWiNQ— !><?<?. 2nd, 1861. 

W. M. Biao, Esq., President, in the 
chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting^ having 
been read and confirmed, 

The following gentlemen were balloted 
for, and announced as being elected 
members : — Honorary — Professor Owen, 
F.R.S. Resident— Mr. F. H. BalkwiU, 
L.D.S.R.C.S., Canonbury, Islington; Mr. 
E. H. Tweed, L.D.S.R.C.S., 11, Brook 
Street, Grosvenor Square. Non-resident, 
—Mr. W. Hunt, L.D.S.R.C.S., Yeovil, 
Somersetshire; Mr.-W. Pearce, 8, Trinity 
Road, New Town, Bristol. The announce- 
ment of Professor Owen's election was 
received with loud applause. 

The names of the following gentlemen 
were then announced as candidates for 
election as members of the Society : — 
Resident— Mr. S. C. Gibbons, 70, Berners 
Street, Oxford Street ; Mr. J. J. H. West, 
69, Old Broad Street. Non-Resident— 
Mr. J. J. B. Bate, Brighton; Mr. W. 
Campbell, L.D.S.R.C.S., Dundee; Mr. 0. 
A. Pox, L.D.S.R.C.S., Pavilion Parade, 
Brighton ; Mr. Moore, Plymouth. 

Mr. Fletcheb. — ^Mr. Broadway wishes 
me to bring before the Society two 
pieces of vulcanite, in which he has intro- 
duced a layer of partially baked rubber, 
in order to afford a soft medium to the 
ffums, which he thinks may in some cases 
be found useful. The result as to its wear, 
I believe, has not been as vet ascertained. 

Mr. Bbnthrtt. — Sir, wiU you allow me 
to ask by what process the softened con- 
dition of this rubber was produced ? I 
may observe that I applied hard and 
soft rubber together in a case of cleft 
palate, about twelve months ago — a 
duplicate of which I had the pleasure of 
showing to Mr. Ibbetson. The rubber I 
used was the red substance known as Ash's 
g. rubber. I should like to know if this 
specimen has been softened by any new 
process. 

Mr. BHOAnwAY.— I shall be very happy 
to give you any information I can. 1 do 



not claim anything new in that process. 
I did it at the request of two or three 
gentlemen in the room as an experiment. 
Mr. Fletcher was kind enough to say he 
would introduce it to the Odontological 
Society. I have no claim to its being 
original beyond this, but if it does answer 
the purpose we have in view, it will be a 
great boon to the patients. "Whether it 
will stand the wear and tear, sets of teeth 
are called upon to stand, has to be proved, 
but I think it is worth the trial. 

Mr. Owen. — I think very great care 
ought to be exercised in the introduction 
of any semi-hardened rubber into the 
mouth, inasmuch as in that state it may 
be very pernicious. With regard to the 
ordinary vulcanite, the condition is so 
changea, and it is so totally unacted upon 
by the fluids of the mouth, as to be per- 
fectly hanaless, so far as perfect hardening 
can render it so ; but in this state it may, 
for anythingwe know, be very detrimental. 
I should like to know whether Mr. Broad- 
way knows anything about the composition 
of this india-rubber. 

Mr. Beoadwat. — No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Owen. — It is well known that some 
specimens have contained yellow sulphuret 
of arsenic, and I should seriously object to 
use any in the condition of this specimen, 
unless I knew its composition. 

Mr. Walker. — ^I did not intend to make 
any observations this evening, but as Mr. 
Fletcher has introduced several specimens 
of artificial sets of teeth, with some semi- 
vulcanised rubber attached to the gum 
surface of the vulcanite base, I think it will 
not be out of place, when I remember this 
layer of soft rubber will be in close apposi- 
tion with the gum, to record the history of 
two cases which have occurred in my own 
practice, with the peculiar symptoms at- 
tending each case, and which I attribute 
to the patient wearing artificial teeth 
mounted in vulcanised rubber. I do so 
hoping that other members of this Society 
wiU give us the advantage of their ex- 
perience in anv similar cases. 

About twelve months since I placed j 
a mineral central incisor mounted on 
vulcanite in the mouth of a lady, the 
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case fitted well, and was placed in the 
mouth without inconvenience to the pa- 
tient. In seven or eight days the patient 
returned to me and complained oi great 
dryness of the mouth, on inquiry she stated 
that, prior to the sense of dryness she then 
felt, there had been a considerable increase 
of saliva for some time, the frienum 
lingua was slightly pressed upon by the 
frame of vulcanite which I freely relieved. 
She wore the piece another week at the 
end of which time I saw her again. The 
symptoms then were a sense of general 
dryness of the mouth and throat with 
increased heat. On examination, I found 
some small pustules in the inside of the 
lower lip, and on the tip of the tongue ; the 
tongue itself was swollen, and the lower 
lip much swollen. I desired her to dis- 
continue wearing the piece for a few days, 
and see me again. At her next visit, all 
the unpleasant symptoms had subsided, 
and the mouth restored to a healthy con- 
dition, I replaced the piece, but after 
keeping it in the mouth several days, the 
same symptoms again appeared, I again 
removed it, and prescribed a mild aperient, 
and tonic mixture, as the patient was a 
little low in tone, also a mouthwash. At 
the end of a fortnight, she once more 
placed the teeth in the mouth, but with 
no better success. Peeling convinced that 
the return of the symptoms was due to 
the vulcanite, I mounted the tooth on a 
small gold plate which she wore with great 
comfort. 

The other case is that of a patient 
wearing a large upper case, supported by 
a molar tooth, one on each side of mineral 
teeth mounted in vulcanised rubber, this 
patient complained of dryness of the 
throat and soft palate as the first symptom, 
then swelling of the tongue which had 
several small pustules on each side, the 
patient stated that the mouth appeared 
quite drawn, the symptoms continued, and 
increased, until she discontinued to wear 
the case when they gradually subsided. 

Since observing these cases, I have 
referred to one or two works, and find 
that one of the most frequent impurities 
of the commercial sulphur, is sulphuret of 
arsenic, and that the oisulphuret of mer- 
cury sometimes contains sulphuret of 
arsenic. The sulphur in its pure state, or 
the mercury in the form of the bisulphuret, 
could not produce such symptoms as I 
have described ; when mercury is absorbed 
into the svstem the salivary glands would 
be excited to increased action, and the 



breath of the patient would have the 
characteristic odour of ptyalism, but the 
effects produced in the mouth, tongue, 
and glands in these two cases, are what 
we might expect when arsenic is absorbed 
into the system. 

I intended before introducing this sub- 
ject to your notice, obtaining analyses of 
the various rubbers now offered for our 
use, and endeavour to ascertain what, in 
all probability, produced the symptoms 
observed. 

In reference to the specimes presented 
I to our notice to night, I conceive that the 
absorbents of the mouth would much more 
readily imbibe any impurity of the rubber 
in its softened state, tnat when fully vul- 
canised, my own experience will induce 
me to hesitate in using the rubber in that 
condition, for fear of having even more 
unpleasant results than those I have 
already met with. 

If any similar cases have come under 
the notice of any member present, I hope 
they will detail such cases for our mutiial 
benefit and instruction. 

The Pbesidbnt. — I confess I have never 
seen so extreme a case as that which you 
have mentioned, but I have seen one or 
two cases where the mouth was in a very 
miserable plight &om wearing vulcanite. 
On removing the vulcanite, the symptoms 
ceased, and on replacing it, they recurred 
almost immediately. Consequently there 
can be no doubt in the cases I allude to, 
that the effect was produced by the vulca- 
nite. 

Mr. Dbew. — I have had several cases 
of this sort in which ulcer has resulted 
from the use of vulcanite. I have attri- 
buted it generally to its not being 
sufficiently polished underneath. I after- 
wards thoroughly rubbed it up with some 
cloth or linen, so as to produce a delicate 
polish, and the ulcers ceased after being 
touched with nitrate of silver. 

Mr. Spxnge Bate. — I should like to 
know, sir, whether there waa any sore- 
ness of throat in the cases just detailed, 
because I believe that if arsenic is taken 
into the system the first symptom of its 
absorption would be a sore throat. If it 
be not so, I see nothing in the first 
speaker*s case, or this, that could not 
have arisen from mere mechanical irrita- 
tion. 

The Pbesudekt. — In the first case there 
was soreness of throat; but then the 
patient had been subject to bronchial 
irritation, and I cannot say, therefore, 
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whether the soreness of throat was con- 
stitutional, or produced by the action of 
the vulcanite. In the other case there 
was also irritation in the throat. 

Mr. Walkbe.— In the second case I 
reported, dryness of the throat was the 
first symptom, on seeing the patient two 
days after placing the viHcanite upper into 
the mouth she complained of a feeling of 
dryness of the mouth, and stated she had 
never passed a more uncomfortable night. 

Mr. Sp£KCE Bate. — It appears to me, 
sir, that before we can condemn the vul- 
canite for what it contained, we ought to 
have good ground for believing that the 
results mentioned in these cases, are of 
such a character as to have arisen from 
arsenic being dissolved in the mouth. The 
symptoms complained of exhibited them- 
selves so speedily that they appear to me 
not necessarily to have arisen &om any 
injurious properties contained in the vul- 
canite, ana without some such proofs we 
ought not to give up the use of what in 
many cases is a valuable material in 
dentistry. I am inclined to believe that 
this soft rubber will be found to be rather 
a disadvantage than a desideratum, since 
we all know that friction of soft rubber 
upon the flesh galls more severely than 
harder substances. We may see some evi- 
dence of its power by our india-rubber 
goloshes weanng out our shoes so quickly. 
My own impression, therefore, is that 
the symptoms complained of in the cases 
cited, are more likely to have arisen from 
local irritation than from the effects of 
arsenic being absorbed into the system. 

Mr. Walkeb. — The inconvenience may 
certainly have arisen at first from the 
introduction of a large artificial upper case 
with undue pressure at points, but when 
I remember that one symptom succeeded 
another, and continued, 1 am still un- 
convinced by Mr. Spence Bate's remarks, 
that those symptoms arose firom friction 
and undue pressure. 

Again our experience is at variance 
with the supposition of such symptoms 
arising from the wearing of an upper piece. 

The pustules on the tongue and lower 
lip could not be produced by the friction 
or pressure of the vulcanite. 

I examined the fit of each carefully, and 
removed fr^m the lower any part that 
miff ht induce tenderness, not only once or 
twice, but several times, did these symp- 
toms appear and disappear on the alter- 
nate introduction of, and removal of the 
teeth. 



I could not have been misled as the 
patient was under my care many weeks, 
and was obliged to come to the conclusion 
that the symptoms were produced by the 
vulcanite. I am not wishing to condemn 
the use of the vulcanite, but when such 
symptoms are clearly shown to arise from 
its wear, I think it behoves us to ascer- 
tain what ingredients in the rubber pro- 
duce them, and as they are similar to the 
efiect produced by the absorption of 
arsenic, and as sulphur frequently con- 
tains arsenic, I think we ought to be most 
careful that the sulphur used should be 
perfecth- pure. 

Mr. Cattliit. — ^I have not seen any case 
of arsenical poisoning similar to that de- 
scribed by Mr. WaJker, but I certainly 
have occasionally seen, under its use, in- 
flammation and ulceration of the gums, 
which have been caused by the local action 
of an acrid irritant of some kind. I do 
not believe the lesions I have spoken of 
were produced by mechanical means, and I- 
am satisfied that many gentlemen in this 
room must have noticed a distinguishing 
difference between the ulcers produced by 
vulcanite and those occasioned by the 
friction or pressure of gold plates. 

Mr. Teumak. — Since our last meeting, 
at the suggestion contained in Mr. Tomes's 
interesting paper, I have made a few 
experiments upon stopping, and I have 
thought it right to bring them before you 
to-night, though as yet I have arrived at 
no satisfactory conclusion — my results 
being almost entirely confimuitoiy, I may 
say at once, of Mr. Tomes's views. I think, 
perhans, there are one or two points deve- 
loped bv them that may be useful to others 
engaged in making similar experiments. 
Mr. Tomes said uiat it was extremely 
dii&cult to find an amalgam stopping with 
which we could get an exact counterpart 
of the bottom of the cavity. I have tried a 
great many experiments to get the exact 
counterpart of the base of the cavity, and 
in all, I may say, without a perfect result ; 
but as far as I can see, the sides or walls 
of the cavity, can be almost completely 
covered. I have brought the specimens 
to show you. In this superior molar the 
cavity was freed from decay, and the fangs 
were all drilled through from the central 
cavity to their apex — thus forming one 
irregular and most difficult arrangement 
to begin with. The stopping is put in, 
in the ordinary way, with no more care 
than we should use in the head. The 
plugging has passed through two of the 
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fangs, and almost through the third ; and 
you will find that where I have cut into 
the roots to examine the state of things at 
the most uncertain point, in every one of 
the fangs, the stopping appears to be in 
perfect contact with the wall at all points. 
Here, sir, is another specimen where the 
wall has been cut with a saw, and still the 
contact appears to be very well kept. 
This specimen, sir, is a plug that was 
put in through an opening smaller than 
the base of the cavity. The plug was put in 
in small pieces with the greatest care, and 
although I could not get the base at all 
well fitted, I could get the sides of the 
cavity perfectly close, even below the 
constriction as is now shown in the 
section. 

Mr. ToHES. — Mr. President, will you 
allow me to inquire whether Mr. Truman, 
after filling the tooth, divided the fang, 
in order to expose the condition of the 
plug? 

Mr. Tettmais' — The fangs have been all 
drilled through, and the amalgam put in in 
the ordinary way. Here is a section, with a 
portion of the fang cut away, just to show 
that the wall of the fang is touched as 
far as you can see. Now I will tell you 
the test that it has been put to. I have 
had it under a half inch focal distance 
microscope power. I can discover no 
break whatever in that contact. But there 
is a specimen going round now, Mr. 
Tomes, which is a section cut directly out 
of the centre of an amalgam plug*. That 
section I endeavoured to cut thin for you 
to see it through transmitted light ; and, in 
that case, however close my wall may be, 
thereis palpable daylight through it. Whe- 
ther that arises from dislodging the stopping 
I cannot say, but you know it is excessively 
difficult to get BO thin a section as that. 

Mr. Tomes. — I should propose to Mr. 
Truman, that in making these experi- 
ments there shall be no cutting, sawing, 
or polishing of the plugs — and on this 
ground — that the operation may displace 
a certain amount of amalgam, or of the 
material in which it is placed. If a gold 
plug be tested by sawing it in half, you so 
completely, with the saw, burnish the gold, 
and drag it against the sides of the cavity, 
that the plug, although porous and im- 
perfect, looks comparatively solid. 

Mr. Truman. — I think you will find 
that, in cutting amalgam plugs, they are 
so brittle upon the edges and so fragile, 
that they break away directly instead of 
being burnished more closely. It is almost 



impossible to cut one and leave the edge 
close. Allow me, Mr. President, to say 
another word to you on the subject of 
stopping. I have spent a little time in 
trying the efiTect of a^e upon Mr. Ash's 
stopping; and I think I find that the 
old stopping — the stopping that has 
been in the house for a long time — any 
stopping where the mercury has been 
in contact with the metal for a long 
time — ogives a better ground than one 
that is new. And I would likewise say 
that I have here a specimen — a section 
cut from a piece of gold wire that has 
been screwed with some force into a piece 
of ivory — and I find quite as much want of 
contact with the wall as I have with these 
stoppings. I used the same ivoiy that I 
have used in the specimens that I have 
showed you. The ivory is very soft, and 
a piece of screw made of gold would form 
a tap for itself, very solid and close fit- 
tinff. You would imagine it was as close 
a thing as you could get in the way of 
packing, but it is not a bit closer than 
the filling ; and therefore it seems to me 
that it is a question for us to determine 
what amount of contact is necessary be- 
fore we can assure ourselves that our 
amalgam stoppings fail from the want of 
contact. I think it would be well if I 
might suggest to Mr. Tomes, as he is a 
very good hand at gold stopping, that he 
should make some experiments upon gold 
stoppings for the purpose of contrasting 
them. One word more, sir. Mr. Harrison 
suggested a gold amalgam at the last 
meeting, and Tasked him some questions. 
Ihave fully verified everything Mr. Har- 
rison says upon the subject of this gold 
amalgam. It does make a most admi- 
rable amalgam ; but when it is submitted 
to the action of acids, either muriatic 
or nitric, it has no preservative effect 
whatever. The stopping is entirely de- 
stroyed by the action of these acids on 
the mercury. I would ask Mr. Harrison 
whether he ever tried this experiment P 

Mr. Habbisok — In reply to Mr. Tru- 
man's question, I begto say, sir, that I never 
subjected this amalgam, or any other, to 
the influence of the acids he has named, 
but that I conceive that the effect bespeaks 
of would be produced on any amalgam 
subjected to the action of those acids, 
and that I did iiot speak of this amalgam 
as being calculated to resist acids of that 
sort. 1 spoke only of its preservative ef- 
fects on tne teeth, as used in the mouth ; 
and, so far as my experience of it went, of 
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its not discolouring the teeth. "With re- 
gard to the effects of nitric and muriatic 
acid upon it, they are, I think, only what 
might have been anticipated, as the probable 
effects of such acids upon any amalgam. 
To test an amalgam with nitric or muriatic 
acid, is to subject it to a test that no amal- 
gam was ever intended to resist ; and I 
conceive, moreover, that it is of very little 
moment that it should — for, if a tooth 
stopped with a gold plug, even, were sub- 
jected to the action of these acids, the 
tooth itself would be dissolved away from 
the gold, although the gold would not be 
injured by them. I thmk, therefore, sir, 
that to say that this amalgam will not 
stand the test of nitric or muriatic acid, 
is, after all, to say nothing injurious to its 
good qualities. If it were found that this 
amalgam would be robbed of its mercury 
by the acids generated in the mouth, or 
by any acid which another amalgam would 
not suffer the same effect from, that would 
constitute a great objection to it ; but I 
do not believe that this will be found to 
be the case. 

Mr.TBUMAN. — My object in mentioning 
this characteristic was not to suggest that 
the stopping was worse than others for it ; 
for I believe that the test I put it to would 
have destroyed any amalgam stopping. I 
thought it would be a matter worthy 
the attention of the Society, that the 
experiment had been tried, "because our 
reason for using gold in any stopping 
has been, I presume, that it makes a plug 
more duraole than when less durable 
metals axe used. Therefore, I have said 
that even where gold is used in the large 
quantities suggested by Mr. Harrison 
in this amalgam, still the plug is broken 
up by contact with these acids, and is 
injured. Although I must say that, on 
looking over a , large quantity of gold 
stoppings, and examining the edges of 
those stoppings, I cannot find any ap- 
parent corrosion of the edge of the stop- 
ping. It does not seem ^to me that the 
aciiu of the mouth have in any way 
broken dovm the edge of the plugs. But 
that is merely the result of a very small 
amount of experiment or investigation, 
and of course this is a subject in the re- 
search of which we must go on for many 
months — not one month, but many. 

Mr. Habrison. — With reference to 
what has fallen from Mr. Truman and 
Mr. Tomes as to the impossibility of 
making amalgams fit closely to the bot- 
toms and sides of the cavities on which 



they have been tried, th^t, I think, may 
be accounted for by the supposition (which, 
I believe, is generally received) that these 
amaJgams harden by a process of crystal- 
lization. If they do, it follows that, in 
the formation of those crystals, a certain 
portion of the amalgam must be separated 
irom the sides and bottoms of the cavities. 
Such crystals, whatever may be their par- 
ticular shape, v^U be so formed that they 
will dovetail (if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression) one into the other, so far as the 
mass of the stopping goes ; but as to their 
perfect adaptation to the sides or bottoms' 
of the cavities, this could not be. On the 
contrary, it must be, if they are crystals, 
that they do not form in close contact 
with the sides of the cavity. The crystal, 
by a law of nature, is formed in its perfect 
shape, whatever its shape may be, and 
must necessarily, therefore, only adapt it- 
self imperfectly to the sides of the cavity. 
The practical question however is, I think, 
sir, whether these amalgams do not adapt 
themselves suf&ciently closely to the sides 
of cavities to preserve the teeth from the 
ingress of the fluids of the mouth, parti- 
cles of food, &c., as effectually as other 
stoppings do— and, while on this subject, 
I should like to ask Mr. Tomes, or any 
other gentleman who may have been in 
the habit of subjecting gold stoppings to 
the microscope, whether or not they find 
gold stoppings, as a general rule, and as 
ordinarih' introduced, closer in their tex- 
ture, and closer in their approximation to 
the sides of the cavities stopped, than 
these amalgam stoppings are. 
Mr. Tomes. — In answertoMr.Harrison's 
question with regard to gold stoppings, 
1 may say it is excessively difficult to pro- 
duce gold stoppings which shall appear 
under a glass quite perfect ; but although 
we cannot obtain an absolute andiminter- 
rupted contact over the whole surface of 
the cavity, the gold will be in contact at 
most points — the separation,when present, 
being Umited to a Very small space. With 
the amalgam stopping you will find that 
when a want of contact exists, the separation 
will extend uninterruptedly over a large 
surface. 

With gold you are also enabled, by 
burnishing, to produce absolute contact at 
the margin of the cavity. By employing 
slides in the manner I showed the Society 
last meeting, you will find that the contact 
in a gold plug is superior to that attained 
in an amalgam. It is superior on this ac- 
count, that the want of contact extends, 
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when present, in the case of gold, over a very 
small surface. As regards the presence of 
crystallization to which I believe is usually 
attributed the hardening of amalgam, some 
explanation is required. I have never seen 
anything like a crystal upon the surface 
of a hardened amalgam. The mass in 
solidifying assumes a rough surface pro- 
duced by a series of individual nodules, 
which are rounded, and quite destitute of 
the angular character of crystals. It 
possibly may be a process of crystallization, 
but I have never seen anything like a 
definite form of crystal, nor have I seen 
anything like an angular process in con* 
nexion with the little nodules that form 
the surface, even where the process of 
hardening has been undisturbed by 
contact. 

Mr. Tbumak. — Mr. Tomes speaks of 
our not having been able to find the 
crystalline form yet, as far as this stop- 
ping is concerned. However, in the last 
edition of lire's Dictionary of the Arts, 
thej^ give an amalgam of tin, which forms 
a distinct crystalline surface. I meant 
to have prepared an experiment of that 
kind to show it to you, but have not 
had time* 

Mr. Cattlijt. — Mr. President, I wish 
to call the attention of the Society to a 
case of retarded dentition in a boy, aged 
fourteen years and nine months. The 
whole of tne temporary set (ten in num- 
ber) are now firmly fixed in the lower 
jaw. Two central incisors of the perma- 
nent set have just passed through the 
gum, behind the temporary teeth. They, 
with the first and second molars on each 
side, are the only teeth of the permanent 
set which have, up to this time, been eut 
in the inferior maxilla. Second dentition 
has, however, progressed in the usual way 
in the upper jaw, and all the permanent 
teeth (except two canine) have been cut 
at regular periods. I am informed by the 
mother that this patient has always en- 
joyed good health, and that he did not cut 
any tooth of the temporary set until he 
was thirteen months old. 

[The boy was introduced, and examined 
by the members.] 

Mr. Cattlin then eidiibited the model 
of a case of retarded second dentition in 
the upper jaw, by which it appeared that 
the incisor teeth had not been cut at the 
a^e of ten years and six months. Models 
of supernumerary teeth in the upper and 
lower jaws were also exhibited. 

Mr. CoL£MAK. — I have a short case 



to report, sir, which I think may be of 
interest to the Society. A female, aged 
twenty-seven, a domestic servant, was sent 
to me about two months ago, by her 
master, suffering pain in one of her teeth. 
She stated that she had a very great ob- 
jection to have the tooth extracted for 
reasons I should see when she opened 
her mouth. When she did so, I found she 
was suffering p^ in the second molar 
tooth of the upper jaw on the right side, 
which wafi decayed on the masticating 
surface. The first molar tooth had been 
removed, and there was a large space where 
it had been leading into the antrum. The 
patient stated that about four years ago 
she had the first molar tooth removed. 
After the operation she suffered con- 
siderable pain, accompanied by discharge, 
portions of dead bone came away, and 
finally there was this opening left. The 
discharge continued for some time, and a 
large substance she described as having 
the appearance of a piece of leather pre- 
sented itself at this opening. She began 
to pull it out, but was afraid to do so 
when she saw its size, and so she pushed 
it back again. It was, I have no doubt, 
the lining membrane of the antrum, which 
had sloughed. I treated the painful tooth 
with a strong solution of tannin in ether, 
and afterwards with a temporary stopping 
of gutta percha, and finally with a perma- 
nent filling. In remedying the defect j 
which existed in her mouth on account of | j 
the opening into the antrum, two methods 
were applicable — one by applying a false | ' 
tooth and a plate, and the other by a , 
plastic operation. The advantage of the 1 1 
former would be that of not disturbing 
the mouth, which now appeared to be j 
healthy, in a patient apparently strumous. . 
The other pl^ presented the advantage of I 
closing the opening perfectly, and preven- 
ting at any time small particles of food ! 
getting into the antrum ; also, if it failed, ' 
the former mi^ht still be adopted. 

Having decided upon the latter method, ; , 
I pared the edges of the opening, removing 
as small a portion of the mucous membrane 
as I could. I should state that I had 
previously carefully examined the antrum 
with a probe, and found there was no 
evidence of dead bone existing there; 
there had been no discharge for some time. 
With a fine bistoury, I separated the 
gum very finely from the outer surface of 
the jaw, and also from the palate, so as to 
leave the two flaps as free as possible. By 
means of two silver-wire sutures, I was 
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enabled to bring them nearly in contact ; 
I could not quite do so, as the sutures 
would certainly have ulcerated out. I re- 
moved them in forty-eight hours when I 
found the hole closed up, with the exception 
of a very small opening. The next day the 
patient went into the countrjr, and has 
only just returned. The openmg is now 
a very minute one, and I have no doubt 
that one or two applications of the solid 
nitrate of silver will produce a granu- 
lating surface, and quite fill this up. 

The following paper from Mr. BeHsario, 
of Sidney (a corresponding member of the 
Society), was then read: 

Mr. President and Q^entlemen, — In the 
December number of the ' British Journal 
of Dental Science' I perceive the attention 
of the Society has been actively directed 
to the treatment of diseases of the dental 
pulj), and as the subject is highly inte- 
resting to us all, and a large, unexplored 
field to work upon, I propose in the pre- 
sent short paper to lay before you my 
practice in filling when the pulp is irri- 
table, or merely covered by a layer of 
disorganized dentine, and which I have 
practised for the last six years with a very 
large amount of success. 1 am aware there 
is nothing novel in the treatment I am 
about to lay before you, it having origi- 
nated with Dr. DwineUe and Prof. Arthur, 
and that it may be the practice of many 
other gentlemen ; but when our aim is to 
advance the general good of the profession 
it can only be accomplished by freely com- 
municating our different experiences. 

A patient comes to us, complaining of 
his tooth — he has had a sort of grumbling 
in it, not exactly toothache — he gets pain 
on taking sweets or acids, and cannot take 
comfortably anything above or below the 
temperature of the body in his mouth, in 
fact, he has all the symptoms of irritability 
of the pulp. This is the class of cases that 
is oftener presented to our notice than 
those of suppuration of the pulp. This 
state of the organ being brought on from 
change of temperature, acidity, and fluids 
filtering through the partialhr decalcified 
tissue. In short, when, in the course of 
excavating a carious cavity, preparatory 
to filling, if I proceeded to remove all the 
disorganized tissue over the pulp, and by 
so doing would expose it in the slightest 
degree, I invariably allow it to remain, I 
do not mind however softened or decom- 
posed state it may be in ; the practice 
of Dn. Dwinelle and Arthur, in such 



cases, was to cap the pulp with gold, and 
fill over in the ordinary manner. In 
my hands it has not been so success- 
ful, unless coupled with risodontrypy at 
the time of the operation. If my patiente 
are in tovra, and I have opportunities of 
seeing them, I employ the following means: 
should the dentine over the p\ilp be in a 
softened and decalcified state, with tender- 
ness on pressure, I have employed the 
foUovdng remedy, vnth marked advan- 
tage, — the application on cotton wool of 
Tmct. Ferri, Mur., sealing it in, and re- 
newing it for two or three days, and have 
generally found, on examination, that the 
tenderness had subsided, or in a great 
measure so. I then proceed to fill the 
tooth, keeping it very free from moisture, 
with a preparation of gutta percha and 
tannin worked up together, and dismiss 
my patient for six weeks. The advantages 
of this plan are, if active symptoms should 
supervene the filling can be easily removed 
and the case treated, though in a very 
small number of cases it has been neces- 
sary to do so. If, at the expiration of the 
time appointed, I still find tenderness, I 
refill again in the same manner. I have 
seldom had occasion to repeat the filling 
more than twice, for it will generally be 
found that, under ordinary circumstances, 
in from six weeks to three months that the 
disorganized tissue has become hardened, 
from a deposition of the salte of lime. I 
think this mode of treatment will afford 
us, in favorable cases, some data as to the 
time calcification usually takes place. 

I quote one illustration of a well-marked 
case of the sort, that occurred in January, 
1860. The lady of one of our judges con- 
sulted me respecting a right upper molar 
diseased in the masticating sunace; she 
had sufiered gne or two twinges of pain 
and uneasiness on taking hot or cold fluids, 
sweets, Ac. I removed all the carious por- 
tion, except that immediately over the 
pulp, which was much softened, and pre- 
pared the walls thoroughly; there was 
some tenderness on pressure. I filled the 
tooth ; the lady called on me two days 
afterwards, she had slight pain, and was 
fearful it might increase. 1 removed the 
filling and applied the muriated tincture 
of iron, and allowed it to remain for two 
days, then refilled, and dismissed her for 
three months ; she returned on May 2nd, 
had been quite free from pain during that 
period ; the filling was slightly worn from 
mastication, otherwise in good preserva- 
tion. On careful examination toere was 
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not the least tenderness, the disorganized 
tissue had become perfectly hardened, and 
was of a lightish-brown colour. I placed 
a non-conductor of asbestos at the bottom 
of the cavity, and filled permanently with 
crystal gola. One year has now elapsed, 
and I see my patient frequently ; she has 
been ^rfectly free from any pain, and the 
tooth is thoroughly useful and comfortable. 
I could give many similar cases were it 
necessary. 

While I am on diseases of the pulp, it 
may not be out of place to give you par- 
ticulars of a most interesting but decided 
case of failure, and which resulted from 
extreme irritability of the pulp, brought 
on through transmission of temperature, 
and which I really could not have foreseen. 
A gentleman, mt, 83, requested me to fill 
two right upper molars, and one on the 
left, also a nght lower molar ; they were 
all SLIGHTLY diseased on the masticating 
surface, I filled them in two sittings; 
there was nothing that called for any 
special attention in this case. I drilled 
out the diseased matter, which was very 
slight, and filled. I must here observe, 
that the cavity in each was so smaU that 
I never for one moment thought of ap- 
plying; a non-conductor; in &ct, there 
would have been hardly room for the filling 
had I done so. He returned to me three 
weeks afterwards — ^had been suffering in- 
termittent pain in his head, neck, and 
ear, I made a careful examination of the 
filled teeth ; there was no difference of sen- 
sation under percussion from the others, 
no pain on taking hot or cold fluids. He 
said he did not think it originated from 
the filled teeth. I applied a strong 
counter-irritant to the gum opposite the 
teeth, and prescribed a brisk aperient ; I 
saw him again in a week, in consultation 
^ with his medical attendant. He had been 
something better for a day or two, but I 
suspect it was only while the mind was 
diverted by the remedies. I again made 
a most careful examination, and could de- 
tect nothing by manipulation or question- 
ing which would warrant me in removing 
the fillings. It was the opinion of his 
medical attendant that he was suffering 
from neuralgia, and he left me, to be 
treated for it. I did not see him again for 
six weeks ; he had been very unwell, and 
had been taking constitutional remedies, 
combined with change of air. He now 
directed my attention to a swelling over 
the filled teeth, it had come about a fortf 
night before I saw him, since then all pain 



had ceased. The cause of all the mischief 
was at length apparent — an abscess over 
each tooth in the upper jaw. The pulps 
of the filled teeth must have been exceed- 
ingly irritable, and have proceeded to sup- 
puration, without any ot the usual symp- 
toms of general inflammation of the organ, 
the filling being no doubt the exciting 
cause, by transmitting changes of tempe- 
rature. I felt strongly inclined to remove 
the dead pulps and fill the fangs, but, on 
mature consideration, I thought it would 
be wiser, as he had already suffered so 
much, to extract the teeth, which I did. 
I may remark, that I removed the filling 
in the lower molar, inserted a non-con- 
ductor, and refilled. Some months have 
now gone by, and he has been perfectly 
free from all inconvenience. I must again 
reiterate, that there was such a depth of 
bone over the pulps that no one would 
have thought of applying a non-conductor ; 
the pains which he described in the head 
and ear were evidently sympathetic. This 
patient was of a very excitable and irri- 
table temperament. Failures are often 
more interesting than successful cases; 
this is a most unique one. 

JOHK BeLISjLBXO, D.D.S. 

The Pebsidbkt. — ^This is a very in- 
teresting communication, and I hope we 
shall not pass it by without comment. 
There are gentlemen here who can give us 
the result of their experience upon these 
matters. 

Mr. Spbkce Bate. — I should like to 
ask, sir, how far in your experience in such 
cases the use of hydrochlorate of iron can 
be considered a good practice. The author 
says it is used with the view of inducing 
the pulp to throw out lime to refil the semi- 
decayed tissue over the pulp — that orsan 
not being exposed. It appears to me that 
this preparation must act either as an 
astringent or as an acid, and that neither 
as the one nor as the other can it add to 
the deposition of lime. The use of a 
materifu for this purpose, which either 
acts as an acid or as an astringent, or 
both, seems to be, at first sight, not quite 
good practice. I do not know how it can 
act as the author supposes; but perhaps 
other persons can explain it. 

Mr. Habbison (after a pause). — I 
think, Mr. President, that the question 
put to the Society by Mr. Spence Bate 
is one of very great practical importance, 
and I have on^ been thus slow in rising 
to speak upon it, because I had hoped 
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that other gentlemen would have done 
80. I confew I was struck, as Mr. Bate 
seems to have been, with regard to the 

Sint alluded to by him, on' hearing 
r. Belisario's paper read. The muriated 
tincture of iron is a preparation which 
I certamlj should not have chosen to 
apply to softened dentine, over an irrit- 
able pulp, unless my object had been to 
destroy the pulp. We all of us know that 
muriated tincture of iron contains an ex- 
cess of acid, and acts as acid upon the 
teeth. How, therefore, such a preparation 
can act in soothing an irritable pulp, and 
in exciting such an action in it as would 
set up calcification, I am at a loss to under- 
stand. It is always a matter to be re- 
gretted, when discussing a paper, if the 
author cannot be present to defend it, and 
to answer any question that ma^ be put to 
him respecting it — as our discussions, under 
such circumstances, must, to a certain ex- 
tent, be speculative. Were Mr. Belisario 
here, I should have asked him whether, 
when he completed the treatment of this 
tooth, and finally stopped it, it presented 
the appearance of a living or dead tooth. 
In the absence of positive information upon 
that point, any opinion we may any of us 
give on the treatment recommended must 
be, as I have just said, speculative ; but I 
should conceive, that the application of 
muriated tincture of iron to softened den- 
tine, over an irritable pulp, would, in all 
probability, have the effect of setting up 
suppurative action, and in that way 
destroy the pulp — although the tooth might 
be ultimately saved by it. I should- be 
glad, sir, to hear the opinion of other 
members of the society pn this point, as 
I think it one of great practical importance, 
and consider the question raised by Mr. 
Spence Bate one that should not be allowed 
to drop without comment. 

Mr. CoLBiCAK. — I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the treatment of the exposed 
pulp by the means recommended by Mr. 
Bellisario may be a very useful one. Hav- 
ing employed, I think I may say with 
considerable success, a very strong solution 
of tannin in ether, it is my opinion that the 
action of the muriated tincture of iron 
would, as it is also a powerful astnngent, 
be very similar, the action of both these 
substances on albuminous compounds is to 
coagulate them. 

A short time since, when I had the 
honour of introducing to the notice of the 
Society the results of cases treated with a 
Tery strong solution of tanniui I advanced 



a theory that the action of this agent was 
to form an insoluble compound with the 
decalcified dentine, a substance resembling 
leather, and thus to protect the pulp which 
underwent calcification, and I believe the 
action of the tincture of perchloride of iron 
would be somewhat similar. It is a sub- 
stance I have often thought of employing, 
but have never done so. 

Mr. Habbiboit. — In reference to what 
has fallen from Mr. Coleman as to the 
coagulation of the blood produced by the 
muriated tincture of iron, applied topically, 
I beg to remind him that, in producing 
this effect, we always destroy, to a certain 
extent, the surface to which it is applied, 
by setting up after-suppuration ; and that, 
I conceive, would be the effect of the 
application of this tincture to the softened 
dentine, in the manner mentioned. I 
would ask Mr. Coleman, too, when he 
speaks of the astringent qualities of this 
tincture producing the same effect as 
tannin dissolved in ether, in the way 
he has recommended, what becomes of the 
free muriatic acid contained in it. That 
there is an excess of itet muriatic acid 
in the muriated tincture of iron, we all 
know — ^and what, I would ask, would be 
the probable effect of it ? Even admitting 
that the astringent quality of this tincture 
might pi*oduce the effect which he sup- 
poses — and so protect the pulp, and allow 
of its taking on calcification — I conceive 
that the free muriatic acid of which I have 
spoken must be injurious to the sides of the 
cavity, previously prepared as described. 
I may add, sir, that I have the highest 
possible opinion of the solution of tannin in 
ether, recommended by Mr. Coleman in 
the treatment of these cases ; but that I 
conceive the effects of these two prepar- 
ations would be anything but alike in their 
action upon the teeth. Such, at any rate, 
would be my impression, arguing theoreti- 
cally upon the subject — although, of course, 
all purely theoretical views must give way, 
if opposed by facts. 

Mr. CoLEiCAK.— Eemembering, as we all 
must, the injurious effects of the perchlo- 
ride of iron on the teeth when administered 
internally, we might naturally suppose that 
its action on an exposed pulp would be very 
similar to that it exercises upon the ex- 
ternal surfaces of these organs. But I 
imagine the effect of this substance on de- 
calcified dentine, and an exposed pulp, as 
also that of tannin, is very similar to the 
action of both these substances upon the 
blood, namely, in rendering its albumen 
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insoluble, Both these substances are given 
internally, as we all know^ with the view 
of making the blood coagulate more readily. 
Of coarse the existence of a free acid might 
lead to the belief that the application would 
prove more injurious than beneficial, but 
the action of tho salt on the decomposed 
dentine and pulp may result in the forma- 
tion of a substance not capable of being 
acted on by the acid. The best proofs, I 
think, of the acid doing no injury are the 
successful results of the gentleman who 
has favoured us with the paper. 

Mr. T. A. Rogers. — In reference to the 
second case mentioned by Mr. Belisario, 
there might, I think, have been this cause 
for the abscesses formed at the roots of 
the teeth. He does not mention whether 
he made a *' post-mortem" examination 
of the teeth ; but many of us have, doubt- 
less, met with little irregular processes ex- 
tending from the pulp, which give rise to 
great annoyance in filling the teeth, and the 
irritation from touching which might very 
probably lead to inflammation at the root 
of the tooth. 

The Peesident. — At this meeting, 
gentlemen, it is our usual custom to ap- 
point two auditors to audit the accounts of 
our Treasurer. According to our laws, we 
have the power of doing so by taking the 



opinion of the Society by ballot, or by 
the nomination of two by the President. 
If any members of the Society present are 
desirous of taking the opinion by ballot, I 
shall be moat happy to do so ; but if, on 
the contrary, they have no objection to my 
nominating two gentlemen, I shall be 
happy to act in that way. It is necessary 
that we should do this previously to our 
next Annual General Meeting. (After a 
pause) — Is it your opinion, gentlemen, 
that we should ballot for our auditors ? 
(There being no reply, the President then 
said) — If it is not your intention to pro- 
ceed to the ballot, I will name Mr. Owen 
and Mr. Harrison as auditors of our 
Treasurer's accounts. If these gentlemen 
will kindly undertake the office, I think it 
would be a satisfactory arrangement. 

It now only remains for me to return 
our thanks to those gentlemen who have 
contributed the specimens, and to Mr. 
Belisario for his paper. I i*egret he is 
not here to furnish us with other details, 
and that no one is here who can answer 
for him. I think papers, which are read 
in the absence of the writer, are un- 
satisfactory in certain respects; but it is 
a great kindness in gentlemen living at 
such a distance to send us papers at all. 
We now adjourn. 
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A NEW SUBSTITUTE TOR JVORY, 
HORN, &c. 

The collodion film, when formed on 

flass, is tough, and can be made of any 
esired thickness ; and by the addition of 
gutta percha, india rubber, Ac., a great 
range of elasticity, pliability, and hardness, 
it is said, may be produced. It has recently 
been proposed to apply these sheets of dried 
collodion (which, if made of good pyroxy- 
linc, will be colourless and transparent) to 
several useful purposes. Out of a mass of 
it, with proper tools, it is easy to work any 
desired form. The dried collodion is said 
to possess the physical properties of many 



of the most valuable materials used in the 
arts ; it may be substituted for ivory, horn, 
wood, glass, &c., for the manufacture of 
statuary, billiard-balls, buttons, &c. 



CHLORATE OF POTASH FOR FETID 
BREATH. 

{Ft'om the * Med, Times mid Gazette,* 
.%.24/A,1861.) 

MA^' 1' persons suffer from fetid breath, 
without this being attributable to the 
presence of bad teeth or the want of atten- 
tion to the mouth, the gums and mucous 
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membrane being also quite healthy. The 
smell may proceed from the lungs or the 
stomach, but in nine cases out of ten it 
originates in the stomach, and the follow- 
ing is then a simple and prompt remedy : — 
Three hours after a meal take a large tea- 
spoonful of a solution of six parts of chlo- 
rate of potash in 120 parts of sugared 
water, and at the same time rinse out the 
mouth well with the same solution. — 
Bulletin de TAirapeut, vol. Ixi, p. 73. 



PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF 
CHLOROFORM. 

(^From * The Eneyelopadia Britannica.') 

Ik an able article on chloroform, Pro- 
fessor Simpson describes its physiological 
effects as follows : 

"After a few inhalations, a feelmg of 
warmth and exhilaration supervenes, radiat- 
ing from the head towards the extremities. 
In most persons this is followed by a numb- 
ness and thrilling throughout the body, by 
whining noises in the ears, and brilliant 
lights before the eyes. .After one or two 
additional inhalations there is a loss of 
voluntary motion and of sensation, and at 
length a complete suspension of conscious- , 
ness. During this anaesthetic sleep the 
relation between the mental condition of 
the patient and his susceptibility to pain 
depends partly on the constitution of the 
individual himself and partly on the amount 
of the dose administered. When the full 
dose is given, mental action is not remem- 
bered, though it occasionally goes on, and 
the muscles are perfectly rdaxed. Some- 
times, before this total relaxation, there is 
violent spasmodic action, especially if the 
patient is restrained. The pulse beats with 
increased rapidity during the first ten ex- 
halations, but when the system is fully 
brought under the effect of the ansesthetio 
it becomes slower than is natural. The 
respiration gets slower and deeper as the 
chloroform is being inhaled, and is usually 
rendered soporose before any great surgical 
operation is begun. The temperature of 
the body decreases when the action of the 
chloroform is long continued." 

The means the professor advises for 
bringing about recovery when overdoses are 
given are the following : 

*' The removal of everything containing 
the chloroform from the neighbourhood of 



the patient, the supine position, and free 
access of pure air to his face, with the per- 
formance of artificial respiration, where 
necessary, by alternate compression and 
relaxation of the walls of the chest, the 
tongue having been pulled forward if it has 
fallen backwards on the top of the wind- 
pipe." 

Dr. Humphry once saved a patient, when 
the peculiar change that precedes the ap- 
proach of death was actually passing over 
his countenance, by wheeling the chair in 
which he was reclining so as to place the 
soles of his feet close to a large fire. 



ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 
OF ENGLAND. 

The following gentleman, having under- 
gone the necessary examinations for the 
diploma, was admitted a Member of the 
College at a meeting of the Court of Ex- 
aminers on the 14th ultimo: — Edwin John 
Winterbottom, L.D.S.R.C.S., Sloane 
Street. 



OBITUARY. 



We regret to have to announce the sud- 
den death of Mr. Albert Edward Ollive, 
L.D.S.R.C.S., of 47, Smith Street, Chelsea, 
from hemorrhage on the lungs. 

He was among the earliest of those who 
obtained the diploma of Dental Surgery of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, his name 
appearing twenty-second on the list at the 
second meeting of the Board of Examiners, 
held March 14th, 1860. He was elected 
a member of the Odontological Society, 
May 4th, 1857, and took a deep interest 
in its proceedings, although the precarious 
state of his health, suffering as he was firom 
a pulmonary complaint, prevented his at- 
tendance at the meetings for some time 
past. His amiability and gentleness en- 
deared him to all who knew him, and his 
loss will be regretted by a large circle of 
friends and patients. Mr. Ollive was in 
his thirty-seventh year, and has left a 
widow and four children to lament his 
untimely death. 
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Wb eztracfc the following from a looal 
paper : 

« CHESTER GENERAL INFIRMARY. 
" Hebdomadal Board, Nov. 5M, 1861. 

**X letter having been reoeiTed firom Joisra 
Snaps, Esq., resigning his appointment as Dental 
Surgeon to the Institution, in consequence of change 
of residence, 

" The Board, in accepting the resignation of Mr. 
Snaps, as Honorarj Surgeon Dentist to the Institu* 
tion, while expressing their great regret at the loss 
of his valuable services, desire to record the high 
estimation in which he is held by all the Medical 
Officers and Governors of the Institution, for the 
kind and efficient manner in which he has invariably 
discharged his duties, and to offer him their best 
thanks for the same. 

*' JoHK RooiM, Oiairman." 



NOTIOB. 

1. Communications intended for insertion in the 
ensuing number must be forwarded to the Editor, 
at the Office, 11, New Burlington Street, 
London, W., bbfosb thb ftfth day of the 
month, and duly authenticated by the name and 
address of the writer. 

2. All communications relative to subscriptions and 
advertisements are to be addressed to the Pub- 
lisher, Mr. John Churchill, 11, New Burlington 
Street, London, W. 

3. We cannot undertake to return communica- 
tions unless the necessary postage stamps are 
forwarded. 

4. It is earnestly requested of our correspondents 
that their communications be written on one side 
of the sheet only ; and we also beg to call parti- 
eular attention to the importance of a earefally- 
penned signature and address. 

5. The Journal will be suppUed direct from the 
Office on PRBFATMBKT of subscriptious as under t 

138. Od. 
68. 6d. 



Twelve Months (post-free) 
Six Months „ 

Post-office Orders to be made payable, at the 
Regent Street Office, to John Churchill, 11, New 
Burlington Street, W. A single number sent on 
receipt of thirteen stamps. 



'< Mr. Ransom." — ^Tour communication shall appear 
in our next. It was unfortunately much too late 
for this number. 



Mr. Bartlett's notes have not been received. 
Mr. Drew's conreetioBs were retmned too late. 
« Mr. W. Duncan.''— Sea Notice. 



Communications hxwt been reoeived from Dr. J. L. 
Levisoni Messn. Geo. Oweni BalkwiU; 0. A. 
Fox; W.Dunoaa; and Rntterflnrd. 



I 
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PLASTER OF PARIS. 

STEVENS AND SON'S SUPERIOR PLAS- 
TER, as fine and pure as originally prepared 
by them, may be obtained from their Successor, 
J. C. Past, 186, Drury Lane, London. 

JOHN HBARN, Gold and Bilteb 
RnrxKBrn and Smbltbb, 3, Wardonr Street, 
Oxford Street, Soho, W., and 1, St. James's Street, 
Clerkenwell Green, B.C. Dentists' Gold, Silver, 
Board Sweep, &c., melted, and the utmost value 
given. Photographers' Paper Cuttings, Chloride of 
Silver, Filtering Papers, Solutions, &c., collected 
and bought. Jewellers', Dentists', Gold Beaters', 
Silversmiths', and Gilders' Floor Sweep and Polish- 
ings bought by sample. Full value given for Old 
Gold and Silver, Gold and Silver Lace, Book- 
binders' Gilding, Cloths, Skewings, and Dlscharg- 
ings. Gold, Silver, and Parting Bars bought by 
Assay. Gilding and Plating done by practical 
workmen. MeUuiff done for ike Trade. - ThB 
utmost valne given for Old Silver Plate. Consign* 
ments and Remittances punctually attended to. 

ROSTAING'S Unalterable and Non- 
poisonous Mabblb CsMSNTfbr filling Carious 
Teeth and Restoring Decayed Teeth to tlieir ori- 
ginal forms and use, with a Pamphlet indicating 
and illustrating the methods of using it. In cases 
at 21f. and at J66 each. 

Also RosTAiMo'a Plastic Compouvd fbr taking 
Impressions,' at 15f. per lb. 

Apply only to Messrs. John GBdob and Son, 
the Patent Office, 11, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London. 



CONDI'S Patent Ozonized Water, for the 
Bath and Toilet, removes impure and foreign 
tastes and odours from the mouth, strengthens t)ie 
gums, is antiseptic, and is in a high degree adapted 
for purifying the mouth, for preserving the teeth, 
and for the immersion of artificial teeth. It 
purifies and softens the skin, allays irritation, 
removes secretions, stimulates and promotes the 
healthy action of the skin, and tends generally to 
the creation and preservation of a healthy state of 
the body. In stoppered bottles, 2#. ; double size, 
3«.6<f. 

Wholesale Agents, J. Bbll & Co., 338, Oxfoid 
Street, W.; P. Saums, 277, Oxford Street, W.; 
and T. Lbmalb and Co., 62, Chandot StreeL 
W.C. 
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